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In ^niiie biru^lK jusmoii I'hn ooiiri'nl'd uimI «lcnf, 
Hk^ wai *. p(j\s<lrr ill a 
IJnlil like ihr if : 

Thciifiiinoiit oiw^* Hii* and lli<* ilniiflpr, 

Aiiii tril that nil im ii‘iii HiumJcr* 

TiiR Auiiitr. 

In it fertile diile, on the hanlcs of' the 
Muivildtieli, in Alerionethshire, w:is for- 
iiirrly sitn.it(Ml the i’istrrtinii Ahhey of 
riiiiiiiicr ; Hiid even now its iiionhieVin;^ 
I’uiiiN in:iy lIe^cell iihout a stone’s throw 
from the river — the ahorle of the reptile 
and the ni^ht-hird. Itiit 

The ‘^arn'd tai-fr-i' li/hfs ,in* gone ; 

(■ray uiuB'i liii* find tlip alHu ^tuiie ,* 

The linly imafre is oVitlnuw ii . 

The bell ha* rent'd tu toll ; 

The lonir-rilili'd ailo'i are hui'.t and «hi unh. 

The htily Mill iiies to i niit'biiHk ; 
l>eparted is the ihimim niuiiK— 

Uial'M bleeting on iiii aouI ! 

As the spot now apponrs, a lar^^c area i« 
cncloseu by high ivy-eovered walls, with 
the ends tolerably entire, and a few out- 
buildings are rnadR subservient to the 
ordinary comforts of man, being used 
as granaries and store-houses. The si- 
tuation is bcantifnlly secluded, and the 
baildiim are embosomed in a luxuriant 
grove of line old litneHrces. The occu- 
pants of this monastery, if we may credit 
the veracity of tradition, were geocrally 
pious and worthy men. The charming 
spot which tliey inhabited tranquinis«*a 
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their ftH*l in trs and tiieir eoiidiict was an 
example and a blessing to their depend- 
ents. 

Ahont tile middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, father Klltyd, or I Itiiliis, the ab- 
bot, w’lis celebrated for his piety, meek- 
ness, and benei olenee. J le was not old, 
for lie bad not yet arrived at one half of 
the preaerihed period of human exist- 
eiiee; hut his manners and address, and 
hib dfi'ided tone of condui't, had given 
liiiii Mil’ll inflnenre, that, on llie death 
of the uhhot i'advan, lie was advanced 
to the government of the monastery, 
within .NIX year.N after his iulinissiun into 
the lower r.ink of the fralernitv. 

There was a mystery in the history of 
this holy man, wliirh no one could 
fathom. Wlicnce he came, or for what 
reason he had quitted the world so young, 
no one could diviim. It was evident, 
howeATr, that lie had mingled freoly in 
society, ami had even moved in a courtly 
sphere. It was also apparent that he 
had borne arms, and wielded his sw'ord 
in the eansc of his country. This, in- 
deed, was eoniirined by the brilliapt 
sparkle of his dark eye, when the d(H>ds 
of heroes and the feats of renowned war- 
riors became tbe io|iicBof coiiversatiox 
among tbe monks: and, although he 
wore tbe coarse and homely garments of 
a Cistertian priest, and notwithstanding 
his hagg&rdarid care-worn fcator(»,tliero 
was an air of commanding superiority 
about father Eiltyd, which plainly 
showed that no common spirit animated 
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the body ivhich aucIi unseemly liabili- 
iiientH enveloped. And where is the dis- 
guise that will elTectuallv conceal the in- 
tuitive attributes of a fiigh and noble 
.spirit ? Sorrow and snlTeriiig, and indig- 
nation or disgust at the world's ways, 
mav occasion a temporary suppression, 
and tame lor a time its more vehement 
and outrageous impulses ; but nothing 
can ever entirely subdue the elevated 
and instinctive aspirations of true noble- 
ness of soul. The flame will still burn 
on, in weal or woe, iii joy or sorrow — in 
tlse tented field or in a lady's bovver. 
It may be sinotliered, it is true, for 
a seasiui, but it eaii never be utterly 
ipieuchetl ; for riiougli of its strength 
will reniaiii to start oiiee more into life 
and ignition, and to eoiisiitiie with iU 
intensity wl.atevor may he oppo.-^ed to 
its power. Thus was it with Klityd; 
and, although a long course of niortili- 
cation and pi«iu.s meditation had tamed 
down the more prominent impulses of 
his nature, still emuigh of the tiery nr- 
flor of his spirit remained to hla/e forth 
occa.sionally for a moment, and then to 
sink suddenly into darhiie&s like a fleet- 
ing and illusive meteor. Thi.s vviis par- 
ticularly exemplified when his reniem- 
branee reverted to the eoiit<'.sts in whieh 
his eoiinlryuieii had been engaged with 
the Kiiglisli. It was, then, that the iiti- 
cpienehahlc fire of his siiiiit hurst forth 
and illniuiiied his saddened features 
with all the animation of eiithusiasiii ; 
for he still retained 

"The fire that tnUl of o>h.'*r flays. 

When tnimjirH jiicii'iMl tin* kiinllingc air ; 

Auil the ket'ii eye, hr.ftlit'nint; ga*e 

Flash'd thi'iiiigli tliu iMttle'M glarol" 

Such was the digiiilitMl priest who liad 
not only obtained the most entire ascen- 
dency over the minds of his iiiferior.s, 
but also their most sincere and f^Tveiit 
regard. It required, in trutli, no vast 
stretch of power or of wisdom to iiiflii- 
eiiec the will of the monks of Cumiiier; 
for they were l!ie most harmless, con- 
tented, and iiiolfeiisive of catholics. — 
They meddled with nothing hut the 
peaceful ceremonies of their religion, 
and the comparatively mild rules of their 
order, to vvliich they most piously and 
pertinaciously adhered. Their revenues 
were not siiflicicntly ample to invest 
them with any considerable degree of 
influence; and tliey du*clt too remote 
from the capital of the principality to be 
able (even were they so inclined) to 


iiitVigug and beconuf misebievons. Rut 
th<^ had no such inclination ; for they 
diliered very materially from the gene- 
rality of those artful, licentious, and 
bigoted beings, with which many of our 
old nmiiasterics were at that time filled, 
to the great sesiiulai and injury of the 
eliurch : amhitimi, considered as the de- 
sire of power, dwelt ii«it among thern; 
their only aim was lo do gooil,“iheir 
only oceupatioi! (beside the performance 
of tlh ir religious duties) theallevialioii 
uf the misery of the poor aroiiud them, 
not merely in a temporal, hut in a spi- 
ritual maimer. As far as regardetl tln-ir 
own habits and pastimes, they were tem- 
perate, hecoi^iiig, and i'l strict unison 
uiththe saered charaeter of the frater- 
nity. They indulged not in that indis- 
criniiihiti! and wanton licentiousness, 
whieh llie priests of those times so ex- 
tensively practised. They live<l entirely 
free from those disorderly disMUisifins 
uliicli spring from self-interest, self-in- 
dulgence, and u grasping love of power, 
and proved tliemsidves hy their conduct 
what they really professed themselves 
by their calling/ the ministers of Hod's 
grace, and the consolers and encoiiragers 
of the alllictetl. An event, however, 
oceuried, whicli disturbed tlie peaceful 
tenor of their ex Ksteuce; hutitsiiiflnencn 
was only ttMiiporary, like a sudden blast 
of wiiiif, which, passing over tin* ipiicl 
mountain-lake, ruilles its siirfaeo for an 
iiislaiit, and tIuMi leaves il as calm and 
as placid as i ver. 

One aiituiiinal evening, :i horseman, 
roughly accoutred and stonily armed, 
rode up to the great gate of the ahhey, 
and solicited, or rather demanded, lodg- 
ing and refreshment for the lord Owaiii 
of Oswestry, and hi.s attendants, who 
were passing that way on a pilgrimage 
to the holy well of the celebrated Saint 
Winifred. A lay-hnither proceeded 
u Ith the message !o the sn]»erior, who 
was dit'ply engaged in devotional inedi- 
tatioii ill his iiewly-funiished oratory. 
The monk started, when he heard the 
name of one of the ino.st ferocious and 
powerful of t!ie bordor-baron.s, and his 
swarthy brow assumed a darker hue a.s 
the brother told his errand. — “The lord 
Ovvainof Oswestry !" echoed the abbot; 
‘Mvliat wanteth he within the precincts 
of our holy house? ^Is il not enough 
that he should smite and slay the pious 
servants of Hod’s church on bis own 
lands, but be must come hither to in- 
sult oiir peaceful brotherhood?'' — He 
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paused a iiiomcut, and tlicii continued — 
“ But wu must not iTturn evil tor evil. 
Desire that propanitioiis be made for 
his reception, and let all the hiethreti 
be apprised of his approach. Tell the 
messenger that the ^.ites of uur abbey 
shall be opened to his master, and that 
its hiiiiible fare is at his disjiosal.** — A 
tiock of sheep could scarreiy be mure 
dismayed at the approach ot' a hiinj^ry 
u'olf, or a brood «if chickens at the 
rirclin<r eddies of the hauk, than uere 
the (|uii‘t>miiided monks of ('uiimier at 
this unexpected and formidable annun- 
ciation. A \ibit ill any time from a ba- 
ron with only an ordinary train, nas an 
event of a i'iiilliii^.ind aij^itiitin!^ iiatnre > 
but this was particularly f'o; for the 
IohI Dwain was known to hold ecclesi- 
astics ill tlie in:isl so\-eivi<>n contempt, 
and to embrace every ojiporl unity of 
torment iiig* and mertifyin^ ti.ein. Be- 
sides, a nobleman of his rank and haugh- 
ty bearing was not likely to travel, on 
an occasion like this, withiMit a nuini r- 
ons train of followers; and where to 
tiiid food snUiiuent for (heir reficsimieiit, 
was a point w hich seiioiisly perplexed 
the abbot. Ilowixir, what rouid be 
done, wttH done. AlcsscM^^ers uere df. 
spatched to the iici,»^hboiiriii^h(iiiilets ot 
Iduneltyd and l)o],ufcl]uu fur such pro- 
xisioiis as the spur uftbe motnent could 
supply ; and, us the fraternity of Ciiiii- 
nier enjo} ed the ^ood-viill and rispect 
of the nel^'hbourliood, the messcii^^ers 
were speedily successful in tile object 
of tbeir coiiimis.sloii. 

Scarcely were the requisite prepar- 
ations completed, when the pompons 
train appeared slowly emerging from a 
wooded ;(lcii, the polished steel caps and 
spear-hcads of the men spark liiij^ hril- 
liantly in the beams of the scttiiifr sun. 
Beside the mass of the vassal troop, 
four of the haroii's most favored de- 
pendents, superior in rank to the others, 
moved forward with a warlike boldness 
of aspect, hearing on their shields and 
helmets the cognisance of their lord, — 
namely, a black boar's liead, transfixed 
with i crimson dagger, ivith the motto, 
Tarwvh drwadU ! (strike through !) 
Iniiiiediately behind them rude Owain 
himself, a ferocious and powerful-look- 
ing man, with a countenance expressive 
of iiiidaiintcd courage, unbending pride, 
and unshrinking resolution. He was 
closely attended by two esquires, young 
men of fair complexion and gallant de- 


triranor, their gay attire and youthfu 
mien presenting a striking contrast to 
the rough xvarrior-forms arouinl them. 
These were followed by tlje family 
hard, an indispensahle requisite to the 
train of every man who asserted his pre- 
tensions to Ingh rank and hearing : he 
was borne in a sort of litter, and babited 
in a siiow-wbite vest, — the emblem at 
once of the peace and sacicdness of his 
calling. Ill a vehicle, closely curtained, 
rode a fair dame, xvliosc connection 
with the baron was not the most legiti- 
mate; for be xvas not wedded to her, 
although she was said to possess as 
much of his love, or iMtlicr of his tierce 
passion, as he was capable of bestowing 
on any woman. Iteporl sjioke of her 
as exquisitely beautiful ; and it was 
wholly on her aceoniit that this pil- 
grimage was niidertakeii. She was ac- 
coiiipiinied by two liandniaidciis, while 
several men-al-arms and menials com- 
pb'ted the cavalcade. 

As till* party halted before the tower- 
ing walls of the abbey, some trumpeters 
'^blexv a blast so loud and shrill,” that 
roi k and mountain rang again with the 
soiiiifl. 'J'hc call wiis instantly obeyed ; 
the gates were thrown open ; and the 
baron and bis retinue, having dis- 
moniiled, were Ushered into the re- 
fectory, while the lady and her attend- 
ants, accompanied by llic bard, were 
conducted into an adjoining apartment, 
and a lay-brother appointed to adinb 
iiister to their wants. Tlie strangers 
had fasteil so long, that tliey xvere not 
very fastidious as to the fare presented 
to them : and it was well for the monks 
that it was so, for some of the viands 
were not ovcr-delicate in (piality. In 
truth, so engaged xverc these rough pil- 

§ rim.s in the demolition of their repast, 
lat they had nearly linished it before 
the baron diseovercil tliat the abbot was 
not present on the occasion. — “How 
now, ye shavelings ?” he exclaimed, as 
he gaxed wrathfully upon the monks — 
“Why eonieth iiol your gouil ahhotto 
reel us with his welcome ? The hUrn- 
le fare, which he h.irli prepared for our 
use, is not perhaps dainty enough for lii.s 
pious maw; and lie ilonbtless consoli th 
himself xvith a pottle or two of racy 
Canary. But bear otir eommendaiiori 
to the' holy man, and say that /, the 
lord Owain of Oswestry» w'ould crave 
to share Ids jollity. A cun of good 
sack would relish right well after ouit 
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evening ride. Un,” saiil lie to a monk, 
— ***and bear my errand to your supe- 
rior.” 

The monk departed with the message, 
blit quickly returned.—*' Our pious 
father, gouu luy lord, is at his evening 
meditations, and will not, he bids me 
say, be disturbed.” — “What! irt// not 
be disturbed!” exclaimed the impetuous 
chieftain, his dark brow contracting 
into a wrathful scowl as he spoke. — “ Is 
this the answer that he sends to mef — 
Ill-mannered fool ! Tell him, I will 
drag him hither, if he come not willing- 
ly — and that right speedily. /FiH not 
come ! By Saint David, tlie friar is ill- 
witted!” 

The monk again left the refectory, 
and presently returned, accompanied 
by the abbot, who walked with a stately 
step toward the scat which the baron 
occupied. — “My lord of Oswestry” — 
he said calmly, but firmly — “ Yon 
have been pleased to require iny attend- 
ance upon yourl had hoped that you 
would have spared me to my medi- 
tations ; for i am not a companion 
meet for such merry revelers as those 
whom you have brought hither. Have 
yon any thing tp sav to me, baron ?” 

The Imnghty nobleman, when he sent 
for (he abbot, expected to see an old 
man, rubicund, and redolent of fat and 
ficsli,-~thc living type of indolent sen- 
suality; but when tlie commanding 
form of father Blltyd met bis view, he 
started, placed his hand on a small rich- 
ly-carved dagger, which he wore in his 
belt, and changed countenance, lie, 
liowever,soon regained his wonted proud 
demeanor, and coolly replied, “ 1 want 
nought with thee ; but how conies it 
that thou wast not here to welcome us 
with becoming respect to this thy mo- 
nastery? Such reinissness comports 
not well with thy lowliness and my 
high bearing. What excuse canst thou 
put forth m thy favor?” — “1 am a 
peaceful man, uiy lord,” replied the 
abbot,evidently making a powerful effort 
to quell some stormy feeling, — “ ili- 
versed in forms of worldly courtesy. 
1 had directed some of the brethren to 
attend^ thee, and to administer to thy 
necessitics-^nd what more would ’st 
thou have ?” — *‘ What more would 1 
have ?”— shouted the baron. “Thy 
obeisance. Sir Priest. Am not 1 tlie 
lord Owain, and art not thou the monk 
Blltyd? Down on thy knees before 
me, and supplicate my pardon.” 


Bold, and even brutal as the baron 
was known to be, this intemperate 
sally astonished even his own vassals, 
accustomed as they were fo the lawless 
and sanguinary com'iuaiids of their lord. 
The young esquires exchangeil looks of 
alarm, and gazed on him in silence, 
while the poor monks turned pale and 
trembled. But the demeanor of the 
abbot was firm, resolute, and impres- 
sive. His dark eye flashed as the haron 
spoke, and his whole frame seemed 
dilated to more than its natural dimen- 
sions, as bending a look of fury upon 
bis turbulent gi.est, he thundered into 
his ear; “Kneel to thee, tliou proud 
assassin ? never ! Look at this mark 
be tore open his vest as he spoke, and 
pointed to a lengthened scar upon his 
bosom, and then in a deeper tone con- 
tinued, “ knowest thou nut the dastard 
hand, which traced this scar upon my 
breast?" — “ llali!” exclaimed Owain, 
Talbot of Tregaron alive, anti here !— 
This is, in sootli, a damning miracle. 
Curses on this faltering arm ! would it 
luid withered at iny birih ! But it is not 
yet tOf> late !” and he drew liis dagger, 
and struck at the heart of the defence- 
less abbot. The weapon missed its 
aim ; and, before the blow could be rc- 
peated, Blltyd bad snatched a sword 
from one of the by-standers, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, which soon be- 
came furiously desperate. As there 
was neither any lack of hatred between 
the combatants, nor any deficiency of 
valor, boldness, and skill, it is likely 
that the conflict would have ended 
fatally, had not an unexpected interrup- 
tion occurred. 

As the chamber into which the ba- 
ron's fair companion had been conduct- 
ed, was situated at the end of a small 
passage which’ led directly to the re- 
fectory, the high tone of his voice 
alarmed the laily, who with a passion, 
which even the savage churlishness of 
her lord could not tame, felt the deepest 
anxiety in all his concerns. Already 
had she risen from the rudely matted 
couch on which she was reclining, for 
the pnrpose of soothing his fiery spirit ; 
for well she knew, that she alone pos- 
sessed this influence over his liaughty 
and unbending heart Already had' 
she entered the passage when the clash- 
ing of swords and the hustle of the 
fray reach^ her ear, added swiftness to 
her alarm, and. induced her to use ex- 
traordinary exertion. She flew like a 
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fair and fleeting vision, and rusliing 
into the refectory, stood before the com- 
batunts, like some unearthly habitant, 
whose quiet their clamor hail disturbed. 
Beautiful, supremely beautiful, was the 
form which stood before them. She 
gazed in pale and motionless agitation 
on the noble form of the abbot, uttered 
a loud and piercing shriek, and sank on 
the floor, apparently lifeless. 

Father of Heaven !'* exclaimed the 
abbot — '^IVliat wickedness is here! — 
"'Klcanor of Talaeharu with the baron of 
Oswestry under the sacred roof of Cum- 
mer Abbey ! Oh ! villain — villain ! — 
could ’st thou not let thy victim rest in 
his wretchedness, Ifut thou must come to 
torment him with the costly prize of 
which thou hast deprived him ? OGod ! 
This is too much to bear unmoved.” — 
llusbing from the apartment, he left the 
astonished company to ruminate at lei- 
sure on the strange scenes which they 
ha«l witnessed. 

There were two of that company, who 
could have cleared up the mystery of 
this adventure. One was the haughty 
lord, the other the lovely hut unhappy 
Eleanor. The lady, however,^ though 
recovered from her swoon by the timely 
eflurcs of her maidens, was seemingly 
too exhausted to exert herself ; and the 
baron, who liad stood all this time lean- 
ing sullenly on his sword, with a wrath- 
ful scowl upon his brow, was in no 
humor, even if it had been necessary, 
to communicate his knowlege of the af- 
fair. The increased indisposition of the 
lady, whose malady in the first instance 
had been produced by continued mental 
emotion, provoked his wrath to excess, 
anti he gave vent to his choler in a variety 
of emphatic ejaculations. His ill-humor 
was not allayed, when his chief medical 
attendant intbriyicsd him that 'the present 
removal of the lady would be attended 
with the greatest peril ; even death itself 
might be the consequence. 

Diawl Mawrr' exclaimed the iin- 

S etuous chieftain, we will away ! why 
id the nieddliiig-quean come near us ? 
Is she grown so timid, that the clashing 
of a sword should scare her !” — Then, 
turning to his trumpeters, he bade tliem 
sound to horse, and, with an impre- 
cation, vowed to ^uit the monastery on 
the instant, determining to leave Eleanor 
to recover as best she might, and, seem- 
ingly, not very mindful of tlie issue. 
IVith a little remonstrance, however, it 
was arranged that the lady should re- 
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main at the monastery with a suitable 
retinue, until she should regain suffi- 
cient strength to proceed on her }liU 
griiiiiige, while the baron with the ma- 
jority of his train was to continue his 
journey without delay, lie now turned 
his lordly back upon the walls of the 
abbey, and rude onward in the moon- 
light over the wooded hills of Merio- 
nethshire. Ilia departure left the terri- 
fied monks at leisure to ponder upon 
the events of the evening ; and having, 
from what had transjnred, gathered 
enough to know that their superior was 
more to be pitied than blamed, -one of 
the first things which they did was to 
send a deputation to emniirc how their 
esteemed ruler felt himself after the late 
outrage. Father Jorwerth, who ivas 
his chief assistant, and another old and 
venerable brother, proceeded, therefore, 
to his oratory, and found him in an atti- 
tude of deep meditation. The fire 
which bad so recently animated his 
spirit had subsided into a melancholy 
composure ; the startling energy of the 
warrior had sunk into the sedate gloom 
of the priest, and the lustre of his dark 
eye was clouded by a shade of deep sor^ 
row. He rose as the brethren ap- 
proached, and, stretehiiig out a band to 
each, seated them besicKf him^ on the 
rude bench with which the apartment 
was furnished. 

•* The brethren” — said Jorwerth,” so- 
licitous for their abbot's welfare, have 
sent to know how he bears his affliction : 
they seek no explanation of the scene 
which they have witnessed, but are anx- 
ious to soothe with their sympathy and 
prayers the troubled soul of their be- 
loved superior.” — ” Kind old man,**— 
relied the abbot, ” 1 have much need 
of their prayers, for sorrow and shame 
press heavily upon me. Twould bear 
my afflictions like a man, and like a 
servant uf HIM, by whom all things 
are done; but the sudden meeting with 
that wicked man discomposed me and 
made me sinful. 1 have wielded a 
sword in the house of God, and attempt-' 
ed to take away the life of a man, whoso 
crimes, manifold and horrible as they 
are, 7, at least, ought to have forgii'en.’* 
— ” Take comfort, holy father,*' rejoined 
the monk. **The master whom we serve 
b not only just but merciful, and will 
not require too much at the hands of 
those who serve him diligently, lie 
will pardon where there is true repent- 
ance ; and a good and faithful servant. 
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aucli aa thou art, will always find favor 
ill his sii^Iit. Despond not, but trust in 
tW Ltird.’* 

The iihliot paused a- while, and then 
said, ** Thou hast spoken well, rny bro- 
ther; Uod is just ‘Aiid merciful, and we 
will prav for his ^rare and forgiveness. 
Say to tiic brethren that I will be with 
them quickly to assist in the p<;rforiii- 
ance of vespers ; that I earnestly sup- 
plicate their private prayers, and am 
iiiiich beholden to them for their sym- 
pathy.*’ lie again pressed the hands of 
the two monks, and then said, in a tre- 
mulous voice, “ llow fares it with the 
lady? hath she riTovered from her 
swoon?” — “She hath, father, but re- 
mains much weakened by the sliock.**— 
Jorwerth and his friend then retired. 

The vespers were performed on that 
eventful evening nearly in the usual 
manner. A close observer might per- 
haps have discovered a slight shade of 
meliiiicholv in the demeanor of the 
brethren, but the abbot was as calm and 
as impressive as ever. In the prayer, 
indeed, which, in the Catholic ritual, 
implores the pardon of our i .leiiiies, a 
slight quivering of the lip shewed that 
the recollection of what had passed was, 
even at that solemn ninmcnt, present in 
his mind ; but he quickly regained bis 
wonted composure. Instead of retir- 
ing to his dormitory, he now returned 
to ids oratory without thinking of sleep. 
All was silent within the monastery, 
and nothing disturbed the stillness 
without, except the. doleful hooting of 
the owl, or the sin ill cry of the night- 
hawk, as it swooped down upon its de- 
fenceless prey iii the neiglibunring 
woods, lie was neither reading nor 
praying ; but, with a fixed and moist- 
ened eye, he was gazing upon vacancy, 
with many a busy thouglit in his brain, 
and many a scene of former happiness 
before him. The moon was shining 
softly through the beautiful i^othic 
wiiKiow of the oratory, and his nnagi- 
nation had carried him back to his 
younger days, when the world was as a 
summer-field before bini,*-wben all was 
joy and merriment, and when his heart 
was as light and as jocund as that of 
all youthful and aspiring lovers, lie 
thought 

Of that bright time 

Of life, when love and joy are youngest, ■ 

And our passion p. In their vernal prime. 

Arc ■UlnlesB a» the vclna of blue. 

That wander a maiden's foiehcad through. 


And lie thought, too, of one, whose 
beaut V was to him as a spell, which 
bound him with an indissoluble and 
blissful chain. He saw her, as lie 
was wont to heliold her, radiant in 

J routh and loveliness, gladdening with 
ler presence the retired dwelling of her 
father, and stirring up many a youthful 
heart to deeds of diivalry ; and ho pic- 
tured the same seraphic being in his 
own castles and domains, presiding as 
the envied mistress of Ids wealth, and 
as the happy wife of his bosom. This ** 
miffht have been ; and, as he thought 
of it, (and shall we blame him fur 
thinking of it?) a tear canic into his 
eye, and, with one tfiick sob of agony, 
he bowed down bis burning forehead 
on his hand, and groaned aloud in deep 
affliction. 

This may appear unseemly conduct 
in the reverend father; but who can 
control the busy tumiills of the heart, 
or curb the fiery workingsof the spirit? 
IJis lung seclusion hail not ettectually 
calmed or quenched either; and now, 
after an intiTval of several years, he 
found that his heart could throb as 
strongly to worldly matters, as when 
he Wiis a gay young knight in the 
court of his sovereign. Nor did he 
strive to quell the tumult which agi- 
tated him so powerfully. There was to 
him, ill all that deep emotion, a sense of 
pleasure, whicli is only known to thost; 
who have keenly felt the pangs of sor- 
row, and who, after a long period of 
niouriiin^ and of misery, find their feel- 
ings suddenly awakened by a casual 
collision of circumstances, which bring 
to their recollection the scenes of hap- 
pier years. Thus was it with the abbot 
of Cummer, and long did he continue 
thus ** banqueting on grief.” Midnight 
had already pitsst'd, and still was he 
absorbed in the intensity of his feelings; 
am[ he •might have continued to he so 
until the morning, had he not been dis. 
turbed by a slight noise in the passage 
leading to the oratory. It was a rust- 
ling noise, as of a woman’s raiment; 
and, before he could fisc to seek the 
cause, the door of his apartment was 
opened, and a female form of exquisite 
beauty, and of almost unearthly deli- 
cacy, stood before him. This unex- 
pected sight, notwithstanding his un- 
qacstionedcourage, bUnclicd bis cheeks, 
and checked the current of his blood, 
but it was only for a moment ; he re- 
covered sufficient resolution to speak. 
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and exclaimed, “Merciful Father! who 
and what art thou? Speak, and say 
wliethcr thou art, in truth, Eleanor Me- 
redith, or the wandering spirit of that 
unhappy woman?" 

Eleanor (for it was that lady herself) 
during this addrt-ss had remained silent 
and motionless, unwilling to advance, as 
if she feared an unwelcome reception 
from the object of her visit. It had re- 
quired no trifling exertion both of mind 
and body to enable her to effect even 
what slie'had done; and it seemed, now 
** that siic had so fur succeeded, as if all 
her strength and fortitude had forsaken 
her ; for she fell at the feet of the ab- 
bot, and in a tone of piercing misery 
cried out, '‘Oh! Talbot, Talbot! do 
not cast me from you! spare an unhappy 
woman in mercy, spare her — and pardon 
the daughter of your oldest yWend." — 
Then, hiding her face in her hands, she 

t pive vent to her feelings in a flow of 
litter but salutary tears. 

IJc must be something more or less 
than mail who ran disregard the suppli- 
rations of beauty in distress, or who can 
receive with a|»athy the passionate appeal 
of a lovely woman. Talbot of IVeguron 
was not such a man ; and, as be gazed 
upon his prostrate visitant, it is hard to 
say which was tlie more affected of the 
two. Having at length subdued his 
emotion, lie said, “Kneel not to me, 
Eleanor. My pardon lias been granted 
long ago : would that it could have ren- 
dered thee happy and sinless as thou 
once wast ! Uise, lady, rise !^ this is not 
a becoming posture for the fair friend of 
tbe great baron of Oswestry. Eut why 
do you still tarry at the monastery ? Your 
lord has long since left the abbey, and I 
iioped to have been spared a meeting 
like tliis ; for 1 thought that he would 
not have left his love behind him." 

Eleanor had risen from the ground, 
and with an effort had quelled her emo- 
fion. 8he replied calmly, “ Well may 
you taunt me, Talbot; T deserve it all, 
and will endure it. 1 have deeply 
wronged you, yet not wilfully, i should 
not iiOw be here,' bad not the baron's 
learned Icccb forbidden my departure. — 
Our sudden meeting in the refectory was 
more than I could bear — for 1 had lung 
thought that you were dead; and, 
although I saw yon, after so long a time, 
worn down with sorrow and strangely 
changed in feature, the brilliant sparkle 
of youMcye, altlioiigli it flashed from 
nnaer a friar's cowl, .instantly revealed 


the fiery spirit of Talbot of Tregaron." 
— “ Dead, Eleanor !" echoed the abbot! 
** Did you think’ me dead — and did you 
reflect on the cause ? Oh! woman, wo- 
man! could'st thou but feel a thousandth 

f art of the misery that 1 have endured, 
should pity thee, even more than I do 
now. Dead I have been, indeed, to all 
the world, and «iid$t not tlion kill me? 
lint leave me, Eleanor — leave me. 1 
cannot — ^iniist hot commune with thee 
now. Is this a fit time for a eonfercncc 
between a priest and so fair a lady ? — 
Hear me, Talbot — hear me ere wc 
part forever ! Hrant me this boon, and 1 
will part contented." — “ What sayest 
tlioii tlien ? Speak on, and I will hear 
thee." 

Eleanor of Talacharn sank down on 
the seat beside the abbot, and, placing 
her white and attenuated hand upon his 
arm, prepared to commence her narra- 
tive, while he gazed tipoii her with an 
interest which could only have been in- 
spired by an intensity of feeling; fur 
the fair creature, whose dewy, mclaii- 
clioly eye was fixed imploringly on his, 
whose fragile and waited form gave 
strong tokens of her sorrows and her 
suflenngs, and whose white bosom 
panted under the inflilence of feelings 
still unsubdued, had been to him an 
object of the purest, warmest, and most 
devoted love, that man cun feel for wo- 
man ; iind conld he look upon her now 
unmoved? could he, in that still and 
dismal hour, when nature was reposing 
in the deep silence of night, spurn from 
him tile frail being, who had wept at his 
feet, and implored his pardon ? Oh, no ! 
Sinful as the lovely suppliant had 
been, faithless and cruel as bad been 
her conduct toward him, he could not 
cast her from him, nor could he regard 
with apathy the fading beauty ot his 
once adored mistress. 

“ My tale shall he brief, Talbot," (she 
began), “ fur 1 delight not to dwell upon 
niy sorrows; nor wilt thou, wronged 
though thou hast been by me, be pleased 
to bear of the wretchedness that i have ^ 
endured. When you first quitted your 
ancestral domain for the grandeur and 
bustle of the court, you left me» an in- 
nocent and happy maiden, roaming gaily 
among the bowers of 'Talucliarn and 
Tregaron. That you loved w i knew ; 
and 1 thought tliat / could return that 
love in all its warmth and purity. In 
this delnsion we parted; and the kiss 
which yon impressed upon my blushing 
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cheek, ere you mounted yuur impatient 
war*8teecl, was to me a sufficient proof 
of the sincerity of your passion. In 
your absence, 1 thought of you as of my 
intended husband; and, when the re- 
port of your brave and gallant bearing 
reached our secluded valley, my heart 
beat with joy at tlie intelligence. The 
cuiisciousiicsis of iny o\rii humble state, 
compared with your lofty and lordly 
lineage, no longer occupied my thoughts; 
for llcnew that love had chased away 
from your breast all feelings of supe- 
riority over the mountain maid of Tu- 
lacharn. Still, I have since known, that 
1 could not have felt for you that deep 
and fervent passion, which is the joy as 
well as the destruction of women. 

Three months had not elapsed from 
the day of your departure, when an event 
occurred which led to a great change in 
tile current of my feelings toward you. 
Wliile we were preparing for rest one 
evening, a wounded man was brought to 
our liabitation by some peasants, who 
had found him at the foot of a rock in 
the defile leading to the valley, senseless 
and apparently lifeless, tie had met 
some ot the English defenders of the 
marches, and, overpowered by numbers, 
bad been vanquitbed. Uy his side was 
found a broken sword ; and tiiedisonler 
and niotilation of his armour showed 
that he had olfered no trilling degree of 
resislance. This wounded man was the 
baron of Oswestry. Start not, Talbot ! 
You must hear me patiently. 1 have that 
to tell, which shall send the blood to 
your brow, and cause your heart to beat, 
— aye, and your brain to throb, even to 
madness. Listen to me, 1 desire. 

** 1 will not pain you by minutely r(s 
lating each trifling incident wliich* fol- 
lowed the baron's introduction at Ta- 
lacharn. Suffice it to say, that I loved 
him — aye, loved him with that passi- 
onate tervor of which my nature was 
capable, but which 1 could not bestow' 
upon you. His proud and daring spirit 
won my love, and made me feel, that he 
alone was calculated to receive, from me, 
the devoted attachment of undoubting 
and unchangeable affection. 

And yra forgot your faith to me, 
then, so quickly as to yield at once to 
this proud baron!" said the abbot, in a 
tone of asperity. 

" Not so, Talbot. Although I loved 
him even as woman most loves man, I 
did not forget my faitli to you*, and, 
«vcn when he spoke to me of tnat which 


my ears loved best to hear, 1 told him 
that 1 was betrothed to another. Well 
— the baron recovered, and quitted Ta- 
laeharn, promising to return soon, in a 
style ana grandeur befittiug his rank 
and power. He did so return, but not 
before 1 received intelligence of your 
sadden dismissal from court, upon a 
charge too disgraceful to allow your 
restoration to the royal favor.” — “ My 
dismissal from court!” echoed theaG- 
bot. What traitor framed that false- 
hood ? — no crime has ever sullied tliis^ 
heart with dishonor — unless, in truth, it 
be a crime to love as 1 have loved. But 
proceed, lady ; 1 am prepared now for 
the worst.”-— "Circumstances, 1 must 
confess, Talbot, went far to corroborate 
this strange report. Yoq did leave the 
court, and we could gain no tidings of 
yon. My father, who loved you as his 
son, spared no exertion to discover your 
retreat, but in vain ; and, its iiiontli after 
mouth passed without your appearance, 

I considered niytadf released from my 
engagement to you, and gave full scope 
to my love for the baron.” — " What!— 
when he was already the possessor of 
one young bride?” — “ Aye — it mattered 
not to me then. I knew this, and I 
knew &ls<> that he treated this bride nn- 
kinrlly; hut 1 was desperate in my 
love, *aiid bO I left iny father's peaceful 
dwelHiig, in the liopeof reigning as the 
uncontrolled mistress of the haroirswide 
domain. 1 returned with liim to his 
castle at Oswestry ; his openly aeknow- 
Icged teinan — ” 

The abbot hid his face with his hands, 
and groaned aloud in the anguish of his 
spirit as he listened to this recital from 
the lips of one whom he liad worshipped 
in her parity. Without uplifting his 
face, he motioned Eleanor to proceed, 
whicli she did as follows: — 

** I soon suffered for my crime. The 
haughty bearing of the naroii, which, 
wliile. he was yet a wooer, was gratify- 
ing to my pride, assumed a uiffereiit 
aspect when ne liad attained his object; 
and It was not long before /, also, be- 
came the victim of that tyrannical and 
savage spirit which no earthly power can 
tame, xejt, at times, he snbmitted to 
my influence to an extent tliat proved lie 
must have had some love for me ; and 
even now, he was on the way with me 
to St. Winifred's well, to witness what 
salatary effects its waters might produce 
on my safferingand wasted frame. But, 
for inp, there is now no core. Sorrow 
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has bowed me down so low, that nothing 
can again uplift me. Mv once proud 
and sonsirire spirit is bruKcii hy disap- 
pointment, and my warmest feelings are 
irritated and outraged hy harshness and 
nnkindness. I have, in sooth, no wish 
to live; and I shall now die more con- 
tented since I have seen you, Talbot, 
and obtained your forgiveness.** 

ISleaiior now sank down exhausted, 
and must have fallen to the ground, had 
not her first Inver supported her.— “ Un- 
happy woman !*’ he exclaimed; “ Would 
it not be better for yon to leave this 
wicked man, and si^k the only conso- 
lation wiifBli you now can find*, under 
the sacred roof of some holy house? 
'rile good and pious abbess of *St. Mary 
of the Mount, at (Chester, would receive 
you willingly, and I — ” 

“ There is no need of it, Talbot” — 
said Eleanor mildly — “ I have not tinny 
minutes more to live. For many days 
1 carried in my hosum a poisonous 
draught, prepared with much skill by a 
learned man, well known to me. 'Fiiis 
1 have taken, and even now does it 
begin to work upon my brain. Think 
you that my proud and loving spirit 
could bear this shock nnmaddened ? No, 
no ! There wanted but this to free me 
from a world, wherein 1 liavc sulfereil 
BO deeply, and — hut 1 grow faint, and 
my eyes are dim. Give me your hand, 
Talbot : — there — press it on my liuriiitig 
brow — ha! ’tis hotter than my own 
brain— press harder — ’twill he soon over 
now — faiewcll, farewell I” and flic ab- 
bot held in his arms the lifeless form 
of the once empassioned ami beautiful 
Eleanor. Fora while he gazed in stupor 
upon her pale corpse. The adventure 
seemed like some strange and troubled 
dream; and yet lie clasped a tangible 
reality In his treuihling arms. He had 
heard the sweet tones o& a voice, than 
which 110 music was more melodious, 
and he had felt but a short moment 
before the hot and gasping breath of his 
once-loved Eleanor on liis own throbbing 
temples. No ! Lt^was not a dream ; the 
hapless fair one had expired. 

With an effort, which few could liave 
exercised, he bore the deaUjady to the 
chamber which she and-^w maidens 
had occupied. A silence like that of 
the grave prevailed in the monastery, 
and his noiseless step disturbed not 
that deadly ouict, as nc glided along 
the gloomy cloisters. When he reach- 
ed tlic chamber, he found the maidens 
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sleeping hotiiully, and placed his bur- 
then on the couch from which she hail 
arisen t» seek tlial strange and fearful 
inteniew with him. lie gazed once 
more upon her remains, separated one 
of the long black tresses from her hair, 

J mt it near liis bosom, and returned to 
lis oratorv. 

The tri acherons iinprisoiniient of 
Griffith ah ('ynan, prince of Wales, in 
the castle of Chester, near the close of 
the eleventh century, siibjectiMl the 
'Welsh to a series of ca1ainith‘s, which 
terminated in tlic must si'vcre and op- 
pressive slavery. 'I'hi*^ incursions of 
Hugh l.iipiis, tlie brave hut ferocious 
earl of Uliester, cast tlie natives of 
North-Walcs into ignominious bondage, 
and rendered the whole line of tin* 
Welsh border tribntury to the power of 
England; so that there was, indeed, 
peuee, but it was the degnuling peace 
of slavery. Those chieftains who lind 
fought under tlic standanl of their 
prince, and who retained their loyalty 
untarnished, retired in gloomy 'diseoii- 
teiit to their castles, there to await, with 
impatient anxiety, the' disenthralment 
of their inoiiarcli, and the n^tiirn of 
glory to their country. 

Jlnt there were others of the Welsh 
nobility, who, now that inisforl^e had 
fallen upon their country, desef&ll her 
cause, and even added to her miseries 
by uniting their exertions with the 
English to keep her still in snhjertion. 
Among the most powerful and most 
notorious of tlip.«c traitors, was the 
baron of Oswestry, who had joined 
Hugh Lupus, wilfi a force amounting 
to nearly nve hundred men. The siiin- 
litiulc of the dispositions of these two 
nobles led them into a friendship, which 
was now firmly established. 

That period, however, at length ar- 
rived, to wliicli the Welsh looked for- 
ward with so much anxiety; and 
prince Griffith, escaping from' his du- 
rance at Chester, reached Wales in 
safety, wliere, at the head of six tlioii* 
sand men, all hiirning for freedom and 
revenge, he waged open war against the 
English of the borders. As yet no im- 
portant battle had been fought; but, 
assembling all his forces, he resolved to 
hazard an engagement 'with the enemy; 
and the contending parties met on a 
large moorland plain near Oswestry. 
The English, at first, fought carelessly, 
as if confident of soocess ; but the on- 
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sliriiikirijf valor of the Wvlsh soon 
ronsud the fonni^r to gn^ater exortious. 
Aii(on^ the thickest ranks of thi com* 
batants were always to be distinguished 
the blood-red plume of tlie baron of 
Oswestry and the gigantic form of 
Hugh Lii])i]s. Led by tliese litTce war- 
riors, the Kn/jlish at length began per- 
uiptiidy to giun ground ; and a report 
ran through' the Welsh ranks, that (arif- 
fith had been wounded. This rumor 
relaxed the efforts of his people, who 
began to c|u:iil under the valor of the 
Bnglish.. The prince had, in truth, 
been wounded, and, from the summit of 
a hillock, he watelied with eager eye 
Ihe fortune of the fight. His gallant 
heart bounded with delight as he wit- 
nessed the heroiMii of his brave country- 
men ; a}id it sank within him, whiMi he 
saw tliem give way before the enemy, 
lie had conceived "the worst apprehen- 
sions of the result; for the English 
moved onward in a tremendous and 
compact phalanx, when a cloud of dust 
rose high into the air at some distaiiee. 
to the south of the plain. (Inward it 
came, and the prince’s eye, sharjte.icd 
by intense anxiety, speedily espied a 
troop of armed horsemen, led on at a 
gallop by a knight, whose gallant mien 
was conspicuous even at that distant 
spot. Who were these men, or whence 
they^'camc, he could not loll. Their 
leader bori: no cognUanee, except a 
snow-white plume and a tress of raven 
hair. His siiiehl, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were flistinguished oid^ by a 
cross, and the housings of Ins steed 
were plain almost to incanness. Still 
he was no novice in the art of war; fur 
iic seemed to espy at a glance the best 
point of attack, and the prince saw, 
with exultation, tiiat he was preparing 
to charge the flank of the Knglisli wit^ 
a force as irresistible as it was unex- 
pected. He even distinguislied the war- 
cry of the band, and “ A Talbot I 8t. 
JLlavid and the Talbot!” r«'a6hrd bis 
ear, even above all the din and clamor of 
the field. 

The fortune of the battle became 
speedily changed, and the English now' 
gave way. The white plume of the 
nameless knight, with the tress of raven 
hair, waved like a beacon amidst the 
swordr and spears of the combatants, 
and there were now three warriors, oon- 
spicuons amidst the fray. Presently 
the unknown ally urged on his steed 
toward the spot where the lord of Os- 
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westry was exerting all his strength 
ami valor in the work of slaugliicr.— 
Those who were near him imwJe wav 
before the resistless chargt*. of the gal- 
lant knighl, who shouted, us he sped 
along, “Turn thee, proud baronet ! A 
Talbot calls thee ! False traitor, stand !” 
The haron reined in his impatient and 
foaming charger, and prep.ircd for a 
combat with this bold cliallengcr; and 
they encountered each other with fright- 
ful energy, l•''or a time the jiiastery 
seemed doubtful ; for borli were im- 
qucstionably brave and surpassingly 
powerful. 'J’hose who had been eii- 
giiged in the conflict on f In^mmetliate 
spot where these tw<) champions were 
contending, paused in admiratioii of 
their prowess : and each party testified 
its exultation by a shout, as one or the 
otlicr performed a feat of more than or- 
dinary valor. At length a furious 
stroke from the knight unhorsed the 
baron, who, with undiminished ardor, 
boldly continued the contest on ftKil. — 
The Kuiglit insiantiy dismounted, and 
the conflict became more perilous than 
before. The hlood began to ooze under 
the scales of their armour, and even to 
wet the groiiiul on which they trod ; 
stUhvere their energies unflagging, and 
their desire of the mastery, iinctiecked. 
Impatient and irritable, the b.iron col- 
lerteil all his strength, and, with his 
elevated hntlle-axe, Jioped to crush his 
antagoni.st at one blow. The ponderous 
weapon descentled with a force tli.it 
would almost have felled an oak ; but 
it was received on the knight's shield, 
which it splintered into a thousand frag- 
ments. TJio baron, by the jinpetiiswitli 
which he liad dealt this blow, fell head- 
long to the ground, and in an instant 
was the knight's foot placed upon his 
ncck.^ “ False traitor — ^yield thee!” 
was his cry, a^ie brandished his weapon 
over the person of the prostnite warrior. 
‘‘Yield thee! A Talbot now has his 
foot upon thy throat— behold !” — He 
threw up his vizor, and displayed the 
features of Talbot of .Tregaron ! 

A i^sp of furious hatred, accom- 
pcUiiea by a futile attempt to free him- 
self from |kg power of the conqueror, 
was the i^lmign of recognition which 
the vanquisned lord could evince ; for 
scarcely had Talbot discovered him- 
self, when the baron’s head was severed 
from his body, and his proud spirit ef- 
fectually subdued by one whom he had 
dei*p1y injured. 
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1 11 tijc niciin time, t)ic battle had bccu 
raj^in^ with undiiiiinislied fury ; bat 
the timely arrival of Talbot and bin band 
bad turned itatiileiii favor of the Welsh. 
Hii/^h Lupus precipitately fled with as 
many of his men as were able to escape 
the vengeance of their enraged enemy ; 
and the Britons obtained so couiplete a 
victory, that shortly afterwards llriflitli 
was si'uted on the throne of North Wales, 
to the great joy and eventual benefit of 
his countrymen. 

This victory was not purchased with- 
out the loss of many a brave and valued 
soldier, and Talbot unfortunately was 
one of thd^ctiiiis. Having vanquished 
the baron, he found that the contest had 
been mortal also to himself. Faint with 
fatigue and the loss of blood, h<* re- 
quested to be carried into the presence 
of the prince, who, surrounded by his 
exulting friends, was still resting on the 
mount to which lie had been conveyed. 
— They bore him, tlieiefore, on their 
shields, — a fit siqqiort for so gallant a 
spirit — into the royal presence'; and a 
gleam of joy passed over liis dying 
countenance, as he gaxed upon his royal 
master. He had not the power to s|H4di, 
for life was clibing fast ; hut, witli a 
dying ellbrt, be raised himself from his 
recumbent posture, pressed the tress of 
Kleaiior's raven-hair to his bosom, and, 
throwing iiimseif witli convulsive energy 
at the feet of his sovereign, lircathrd out 
his noble spirit in that combined art of 
loyalty and Jove. 


Tin: RIAIIUIEII ACTKISSS ; 

Jiom llw hist fyicufhhip*!/ Offerin’j^, 

WoAiEN Iiave tlieir stars, like men, 
and the star. of Matilda Myrtle Was 
whatiwer star presides over theatros.— 
She was horn in a country town, vi- 
sited four times a year by one of the 
most formidable companies that ever 
caricatured Sheridan or Sliakspcare. 
At twelve, slie played Juliet at school, 
with prodigious applause. At fifteen, 
she grew a genius, and studied, alter- 
nately, the sampler and the School for 
Scandal. At seventeeni^hc became 
romantic, and pined foi|||lory. At 
eighteen, she was on tlie stage ! 

The early career of all actresses is 
much the same; dress, admiration, 
liead-achcs, exhausted eyes, and eternal 
farces, arc the chief carts and pleasures 
of their souls and bodies. Some are 


unlucky; and, after a campaign, in 
wliiclk the world discovers tliat they 
have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acquire tlio graces in the circuit of 
the country barns. Bat Matilda was 
among the fortunate ; she bod taste, and 
sang with touching sweetness ; she had 
talent, and played with easy vivacity ; 
her figure, if itot bewitching, was femi- 
nine, and licr face, if not fatal, was ex- 
pressive. All that was graceful in the 
loves and sorrows of the drama was her 
peculiar province ; the sighs and smiles 
of youthful passion could he pictured . 
by no other skill ; the anguish of tlic 
rejected child, the love of the innocent 
wife, the fond phrensy, and the tender 
despair, were tier's without a rival. — 
Wi*alth flowed in upon her, anil lovers 
came in merciless profusion. 

‘I'hen* if a vast deal of the tender 
passion perpetually .wandering through 
the world; but routs and "drawing- 
rooms, with all their iiioriiiiig practices 
and midnight quadrilles, and even with 
the masquerade and waltx, are tlic fri- 
gid zone to the temperature of the 
green-room. A perpetual fire of 6t7- 
(ctR^doux pours in upon the idol ; and, 
if^ coiiflaj^nition could lie kindled 
within her bosom by embossed papei 
and perfumed wa.v, a handsome actress 
would be burned to tlic ground in the 
first week of the season. 

At length, one lover came — fashion- 
able, fund, and devoted beyond all the 
language of uevotedness. Matilda still 
spurned the chain; but who can for 
ever resist time, importunity, and a 
haiidsonie man of five-aiid-tweiity, who 
swears that he will drown himself? — 
8lie yet resisted long, and, with the 
dexterity of woman, " detected all the 
little arts byi,which the lover souf^bt to 
have an opportunity of flinging liiinself 
at her fairy feet in the presence of the 
wondering world. She detected him 
behind her coach, in partnership with 
her footman, and dismissi*d them both 
without a character. She saw him 
throiigli the beard of a rabbi, who per- * 
seented her with the cheapest shawls 
and attar earth. She declined injuring 
the revenue by dealing in Brussels 
lace, which the most elegant of smug- 
glers eflered her at fifty cent, under 
prime cost. Slie lost the patronage of 
a match-making peeress in her own 
right, by refusinj^ to sbinc at a Idiie- 
slockiiig party, in which Ihe railhiu) 
ami ill-ii.>ed Sir Charles was to display 
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in the deepest azure. She aflTroiited a 
veteran baroness, by refusing to take a 
scat in her box, to receive a lecture on 
the subject ; and during a week before 
Iter iMUiefit, when PI ntus himself marches 
with bis hands in lioth his pockets, to 
have file honor of paying at once for 
his box and the siglit of tlie fair object 
of popular arluration, she shut herself 
up from human eyes. 

But, if her persecution in private was 
severe, it was intolerable in public. — 
Prom the moment when, blooniiiig 
• from the hands of the tirewoman, and 
exhilarated by a full view of. her at- 
tnu'tiuiis in the pirr-glass of the green- 
room (a glass which, if gazing could 
wear it out, would not last a year in 
any theatre in Kiigland), she tripod 
upon the stage, to the moment when, 
loaded with applause, she H’ithdrcw, 
and, as the curtain fell, bore all hearts 
with her, one eternal opera-glass was 
pointed toward the scene : she saw this 
optic ordnance, with its crystal muzzle 
leveled point-blank upon her figure; 
now covering her countenance, now 
sending its full discharge into her fair 
and agitated bosom, now lei.su redy 
ranging over her form, to revert with 
exhaiistless attack to a face blushing 
through all the that was to blu.sn 
through the five endless acts of a mo- 
dern comedy. 

What was to bo done ? To repel the 
assailant was impossible, except hy or- 
dering Ins assassination; to love him 
might be difiicult; but to marry him 
was easy. She made up her mind ; and 
then, as is the way of women, applied 
for advice. Her confidante Vi\\*\ privy- 
counsellor was a pretty actress in her 
own style, her fretpicnt double, when 
she was belter engaged thiin in theatres, 
:iTid sei.sed with a sudden and violent 
indisposition — to miike her appearance. 

^ “ There,’* said Matilda, pointing to a 
pile of manuscripts, '* there is my task 
for a WiM*k to come ; who could nniure 
such drudgery?” — “ Horrible!” said 
Soplmnisba. — “ Those managers are ab- 
soluiely biirbarouH,” said Matilda. — 

‘* (!antlicy imagine that niltids, memo- 
ries, or spirits, can hold out under this 
eternal study?” — “Perfectly .impossi- 
ble,” said Sophonisba. — “I woukI ra- 
ther quit the stage, or London, or the 
world, than lie at the mercy of those 
task-masters. Better he milking cows, 
or making cheese, or teaching brats in 
avillagc-sclioo], or nursing an old hus- 


band, or doing any of the hundred 
miseries of women, than wasting life, 
health, talents, and temper, on the 
stage,” declaimed Matilda. — “ (J nde- 
iiiahly true — what J have thought a 
hundred times a day, but never could 
express as you can, iny dear friend,” 
said Sophuirishii, charmed with the 
chance of getting rid of her. — “Yes, 
my dear Sophy, by quitting the stage, 
1 sliould escape a sea of troubles. What 
woman on earth could endure wading 
through the infinite mass of stupidity 
that lies upon that table ? And then to 
stand before the public, the ridicnlous 
figure, tliat every ridiculous iwiter ima- 
gines to he charming; to bear the blame 
of all — ^the worn-ont jests, the dull dia- 
logue, the unnatural character that 
every dramatic dunce conceives to be 
wit, eloquence, and nature! Even to 
disgrace my figure, ‘such as it is, by the 
burlesque dress, hiid horrid matiTials, 
that would make even beauty hideous ; 
and do all this — not once, but every 
night in every year, of a miserahle, 
toilsome, tliiiiiklcss existence!” — “ You 
speak like a hundred oracles,” said So- 
plionisba. “ It is absolutely scandal- 
ous, that talent anil beauty like yours 
shotilfl be condemned to our unhappy 
profession, chained like a gallev-slave 
to the oar!” — “Or like a wretch con- 
demned to the mines, working fur the 
profit of others, of tyrants, till he dies !” 
exclaimed Matilda. — “ Or like a recruit 
in a marching regiment, beguiled, in a 
munier.t of inexperience, into his dread- 
ful trade ; and, from that hour, not dar- 
ing to call his soul his own, till hard- 
ships break up his constitution for the 
hospital, or the field consigns him to 
the grave !” still more loudly exclaimed 
her friend. — “Then, dear Sophy, the 
morning rehearsal ; the march through 
hail, rain, and snow, to shiver on a 
stage, dreary as a dungeon, with no 
more light than serves to show the 
fares of the condemned drudges to each 
other.” — “Then the evening perform- 
ance, whether out of spirits or in ; the 
frightful necessity of looking delighted 
when you are miserable, and of siiiiling 
and siiigiiigi^vwhen you would give the 
world for mVc to yawn and go to bed,** 
said her friend, with a face of despair.— 
*'Then the misery of failure; the 
chance of being hissed by some drunk- 
en wretch, privileged by the half-price 
of the shilling gallery ; the certainty of 
being attacked oy {he horrid criticums 
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of tlic public prints, ill-treated every 
day in the week, and twice worse on a 
Sunday.” — ^'Yes; to be tbe habitual 
pUniller of the newspapers, when there 
IS no parliamentary nonsense or suburb 
squabble to fill their columns; wlien 
ministers arc ;roiie to sleep, and the 
Uld-liailey bangs no more.” — “Melan- 
choly fate ! Tlien the chance of illness, 
that may, in an hour, destroy the fea- 
tures of the beauty, or leave the sinpr 
without a note; and the certainty, that 
every year of a profession, which, like 
oiirs, wears ont life, will be leaving 
roGin for horrid comparisons, even with 
ourselves,” ninrmnred Matilda, casting 
an involuntary glance at the mirror. — 
“Then the being excluded from Ml 
society, by the perpetual labor of the 
stage ; or being asked to the party of 
some supercilious woman of fashion, to 
be a lioness. Let me die first!” mur- 
mured Sophoiiisba. — ‘*Yes; to he shown 
like the laughing hywna, ^for the inere 
oddity of the creature ; or* perched like 
a parrot, or a kangaroo upon its hind 
legs, fur the tricks and teaziiigof all 
the grown children of the t exclusive 
ivorld.' It is what 1 have endured with 
my soul wringing, hut never will endure 
again!” excuiinied the aj^onised Ma- 
tilda. — “ Then to return with an aching 
head at two in the morning, and find a 
peremptory note from the theatre, with 
a packet of stuff tliat you innst force 
into that aching head before rehearsal 
on that very day ; or, after liaving worn 
my c yes red, and labored myself into a 
mortal fatigue, to find that all goes for 
nothing ; that the thing yon have to ap- 
pear ill, is hissed from the first scene, 
and sent to . the dogs — author, actress, 
and all — ^1>y a discriminating audience, 
of wliom one half arc half-seas over !” 

Matilda's friend, taking advantage of 
her seeming disinclination to a conti- 
nuance of theatrical pursuits, advised 
her to marry. She took the hint, be- 
came the wife of a baronet, and passed 
with him through all the modes of 
fashionable life, (//ere we abridge the 
etory^ that the reader may haaten to 
the reeuit.') 

An unexpected incident checked her 
career of dissipation. Finding that So- 
phonisba bad raised herself to fame as 
an actress, she exclaimed, in a fit of 
professional jealousy, “ What an abomi- 
nable creature ! 1 now see what was the 
purpose of her' cunning advice ! insi- 
dious wretch— 1 was in her way, and she 


was determined to remove me.” She 
burst into a flood of tears. Her friend 
Eugenia attempted to soothe her — all 
was in vain. Her carriage was ordered ; 
she arrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking 
pretty enough -to make any w*omau mi- 
serable. She heard the applause reite- 
rated ; the clever actress played better 
and better, until Matilda could endure 
tbe sight no longer, and flew out of the 
house. She flung herself on Eugenia's 
neck, and owned that, with Ml the 
means of happiness, she was the most 
nnhappy being alive. Her habits, she 
said, been broken up, the natural 
pursuit of her mind was taken from her, 
the current of her original delight was 
turned off, and fashionable life, opu- 
lence and enjoyment, •could not re-fill 
the deserted course: no actress could 
ever dream of happiness, but in adhering 
to the profession of her heart, her ha- 
bits, and her genius! 

Matilda withered like an autumnal 
flower : free but foggy, England threat- 
ened her with consumption. Travel 
was prescribed, and the Swiss and Ita- 
lian atmosphere kept the flower on its 
stalk — and no more. Within six months, 
letters /rom home infiirincd her thal Sir 
Clmrlcs had died, like a patriotic En- 
glishman, of a victory at a contested 
election, in tbe height of sumiiier. She 
gave many a tear to the memory of this 
bohest, loving, but by no means bril- 
liant linsband. Slie loved him ; and, if 
Mie could have conceived it possible to 
make his figure succeed on the stage, she 
would have certainly not loved him less ; 
blit now the world was before her.— 
She ordered a post-ehalse and four, 
drove through Fondi, with a speed that 
knocked up her escort of chaeacurtt 
and distanced IlHrdn Diavolo, who was 
on the look-out for her equipage, with a 
full levy of his smartest-dressed thieves ; 
rushed through Lombardy, to the as- 
tonishment even of the English ; and 
scarcely slept, ate; or existed, till slie 
stopped at the St. Janies'. Hotel. Her 
family affairs were very ijiiickly de- 
spatched. Her arrival was tncog, ; her 
existence hud been, of course, utterly 
forgotten by her “dear five hundred 
friends,” within the first week of her 
absence. The next morning, she sent 
Tor the rival manager by her originM 
name ; her title was cast aside for ever. 
He wMted on her, with «n expedition 
most incredible to those who best know 
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the loovcmcnts of those weights of the 
tiicatrirnl tnacliiiie; heard her offer with 
rapture ; and aiinouiieifd the re-appear- 
ance of tlie public favorite, in red let- 
ters, of a length that was a wonder of 
the arts. 

Matilda appeared; she delighted the 
aiidicnee. Sophoiiisba disappeared ; she 
found that she had nothing to do but to 
marry, and she toolr pity on the silliest 
heir to the bulkiest estate among the 
dukedoms. Matihla enjoyed the double 
triumph ; glowed with new beauty, 
flashed with new brilliancy, was the for- 
tune of the inaiiagt'r, and the belie of 
the day. 

COUSIN wiiiMAM \frum the '/bird Series 
uf Sa^in^s and Doings, 

This tale proves the author’s ca- 
pability of serious as well as of lively 
and pleasant debiils : but he seems to be 
more at home in the latter tlian in the 
former department. As a politician, we 
do not admire him ; as :i draniatist, we 
are plesiscd with his effusions; as a no** 
velist, few can deny his skill in the 
delineation of charnefer, or in ihedisphiy 
of manners and of life. 

llie present story exemplifies the dan- 
gers of a neglected education in a young 
lady of licauty and talent. Slic is attached 
to a^ guv, elegant, and accomplished 
cousin, tbe gou of her idolatry, though 
in the eyes of most others he is a \cry 
devil. Dissolute, unprincipled, aud in 
doht, he deserts the girl wdio loves him, 
in the hope of obtaining the hand of an 
ugly woman of fortune and title. lie 
fails ill this object, and is sent out of the 
kingdom to join his regjiiieiit in the 
West-Indics.^ In the mean time his fair 
cousin marries a baronet, the very per- 
soiiitication of coiiimoii-place. Twenty 
years after their marriage, tin; story, as 
!t were, re-opens: the amiable girl of 
sixteen is the fashionable lady'lVrnngtoii 
of thirty-six ; and her former lover is now 
Sir Wifi iaru Alurley, a hero of Waterloo. 
The girl had been saved originally by 
circumstances, and not by her regard 
for morality or virtue ; and at length 
she falls a victim to the villaiiy of lier 
early lover and her own defective prin- 
ciples; and the termination is therefore 
tragical. • 

The father of the heroine, and her 
step-mot hor,i^e curious portraits : they 
have been rendered imaginary iiivalhls 
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bv the study of Dr. llutban's Domestic 
Medicine, and, for this reason, are 
called^ by a ludicrous pun, Buehaneers. 
When he has found a husband for the 
young lady, the important affair is thus 
announced to his wife. 

Mr. Crosby, who felt the full im- 
portance of such a connexion as Sir 
Mark, having fortitied himself with a 
dram of Daffy, proceeded to the la- 
boratory of his lady, who was anxiously 
watching the progress of an infusion 
[intended for one of her husband's sup- 
posed complaints^ and wdio was in a 
better than ordinary humour, having inst 
received a present from Mr. Crosny's 
attorney, who, knowing that in most 
families the female branch prevails, used 
occasionally to make the amiable, by 
laying at the feet of his client’s spouse 
such objects as he considered most ac- 
ceptable to a ladv of her character and 
disposition. * My love,’ said Mrs. 
Crosby, stii'ring tiie infusion, ‘ I have 
written to ask*Mr. Dobbs and liis daugh- 
ter to dine with us on Sunday. ’ * Dobbs ! ’ 
cried Mr. Ooshy, ‘the dev — ’ and there 
he stopped suddenly, recollecting that a 
visit from a professional friend imght be 
ugn*eablr, if not absolutely necessary 
at that time. — ‘ Have you, my life ?* — 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs, Crosby, ‘ ihave — ^in- 
deed Icouhl hardly do less — he has sent 
me a valuabli* present— extremely va- 
luable indeed at this time of the year.’ 

‘ What is it?’ said her hiisbantl. ‘ "J’wo 
doxen aud a half of the liveliest Iccclics 
1 think 1 ever saw,’ replied the lady. 

* 1 shall lose no time with them — no an- 

swering for accidents — pop six of them 
oil to-night, yon shall have another half- 
dozen oil in the morning ; and Caroline, 
r am sure, will not he the worse for a 
little pnlllng down, she is getting so — ’ 
— * So what t* exclaimed I’rushy ; ‘ never 
mind wliat she is getting, uiy love ; I 
have got a better thing for her than 
leeches.’ — ‘ And what may that be ?’ saitl 
Mrs. Crosbv ; ‘ Clieltenllain salts, or — 
— ‘Cheltcuham devils!’ cried her hus- 
band,* I’ve got a baronet for her.’ — * A 
what ?' cxelaimed Mrs. Crosby. — * A 
baronet — ciglit thousand a year, and a 
fine honest felloiv into the bargain.’— 1 
don’t understand you, Mr. Cro^y,’ said 
the lady : ' Doctor flnchan observes ' 

* Stop one moment, my angel, and 
hear me, said Crosby: I am all in a 
tremble ; hot and cold In a moment.’ — 
^ Mr. Crosby,’ eried the lady ; these, iiiy 
love, arc indubitable signs of the measles 
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—you have tohi me yeo never had them 
— ^let me pound yoii some spermaceti 
and sugar-candy— prevention is better 
than cure — put blisTers to your h»g8— * 
Curse the blisters !’ exclaimed Mr. 
Crosby. — * i\ly life, iny love,* said the 
Jatly, consider ivhat yop say. — * I do, 
I do,* said Crosby; ‘f tell yon 1 have 
got A husband for Cary.* ‘‘A husband, 
my dear !’ said the mothcr-in-hiw, <lrHW- 
ing herself Ujp. coldly, ' what on earth 
^hou1d Caroline do with a husband?* 


■ • \27 

hlisiieil as lady Terringfon.* \Tllero 
/rre people in this uorld who have a 
disliue to see other people happy, and 
who, even wishing those other people 
well, bound to them by ties of friend- 
ship, and even of consanguinity, cannot 
eiiuiire that their co-mates in existence 
should pass them in the course of life, 
or gain an ascendancy over tliem in the 
adairs of society. Mrs. (!rosl>y never 
liked CuruUnr ; and, thongli lurched, 
stilT, cold, and cadaverous herself, never 


^ C poll my wuni, I cannot pretend to say,* 
said Mr. Cmshy; ‘nor does it initcli 
signify to you or me what she does with 
him. All 1 know is, that Sir Mark 
'reriiiigtoii has solicited permission to 
open the preliniiiiuries.* — ‘Todowhat?* 
said Mrs. Crosby ; who, except those 
wliicli occur in the lUahTia Medica, did 
not compndieiid any word of more than 
three ' syllables. ‘ To eomniLMicc the 
siege, my love,* said Crosby, ‘ if you 
prefer warlike terms to those of peace.* 

* Voii don't mean to say,’ said Mrs. 
l^roshy, ‘ that Sir «Mark IVrrington 
waiitsto, marry Caroline?* — ‘My love, 
you have hit it exactly,* sahl Cidsby.— 

* Then you /mac surprised rue,* saief the 
lady. — ‘ 1 sec no great cause for sur- 
prise — she is a due girl, and a good girl, 
and — ’ ‘ — Your daughter, my dear,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Crosby; ‘at all events 
she is still a mere child.* ‘ lYell, per- 
haps,* said Crosby, ‘ it is because Sir 
Mark wniiU a child that he is induced 
to marry Caroline ; for My part, slic 
appears to me uuilc as wise as her in- 
tended hiishaiul ; and as tor the dif- 
ference in their ages, twenty years may 
sound a good deal, yet she is turned 
sixteen, and he under forty; what of 
that?* — ‘ Nothing just now,*^ said Mrs. 
Crosby ; ‘ but when Caroline, with her 
volatile disposition, her wild enthusi- 
asm, and her pretty person, finds her- 
self, at Sir Mark’s present age, the wife 

of a dull person of sixty, perhaps ’ 

—‘Perhaps what, Mrs. Crosby?* said 
the animated father. ‘Parents who 
discover evils at twenty years* distance 
will be a long time settling their child- 
ren. I think the match a good, prudent, 
and honorable match.* — * In that case,’ 
said the lady, ‘ it is in every point of 
view desiraole.* — * Yon are as matter-of- 
fact as Sir Mark himself,’ said Crosby. 
However, 1 will speak to the girl, ex- 
tract her opinion of the baronet, before 
1 break his proposal to lier, and 1 hope 
1 shall soon have her happily esta- 


entirely dismissed from her nii'id a sex- 
ual envy of her hloomiiig daugiifer-iii- 
iaiv.” 

The heliavimir of Sir >lai-k as a lover, 
and the circumstances of llie isitendefl 
courtship, arc pleasantly descriluMl. — 

“ CoifiMf having been aiiiiniiticed (ajlcr 
a dull dinner)^ Sir Mark, encouraged 
by the kindness of tin* ladies when he 
joined them, and aiiinutcd by the wine 
lie had swallowed, most guliaiitly pm- 
posed a stroll (hi'ongh the grounds, so 
soon as the regale should be concluded. 
Little did tlie worthy harouet surmise, 
that Mrs. Crosby would almost rather 
have died outright than veiitiim on turf 
after two o’clock in the day. Little did 
he imagine the importance of a iv(|ucst 
to ‘ go out and take a little walk,' when 
he made the suggestion : however, if he 
had been really plotting and manomv- 
riiig, the thing could not have turned 
out better ; fur Mrs. Crosby, who had no 
more delicacy than a kitcheii-maid, feeling 
and umlerstandiiig that all the dull pro- 
ceedings of this, to Act, doubly dull 
day, were gotten up to forwanl a match 
between two particular individnals of 
the party, thought the more rapidly the 
matter was brought about, by giving 
the young people an opportunity to talk 
to each other, the better ; replied to the 
proposition of the baronet, as far as she 
herself was concerned, in the negative ; 
but added that Caroline would be 
charmed to shew him the new walk, 
wliicli had been just cut through the 
shrubbery, ^nd the new piece of water, 
and the boat-house, and the root-house, 
and the hermitage, and all the otlier 
beauties of the place. He cast a hesi- 
tating look toward the smiling girl, 
who instantly agreed to the arrange- 
ment, and quitted the drawing-room to 
make preparations. ‘Cork soles, my 
dear,’ cried Mrs. Crosby, ‘clogs — a 
tippet — don’t forgelyour Aawh* which 
exclamation had nearly 4in^ned Mr. 
Crosby from a profounv 'sleep, into 
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whicli lie had fallen, from liaviiif^ been 
recommended by his ludy to take thirty 
drops of landanuni in a cup of penny- 
royal tea after dinner, to set his stomach 
to rights. Mrs. Davis, by some accident, 
had doubled tlie dose, but, to save troii- 
.ble, let it as it was. in a few mo- 
ments Caroline appeared ready equipped 
for the ramble. As she approached. Sir 
Mark felt a sort of nervous apprehen- 
sion, and would have /riven twenty 
guineas, rather than undertake the pro- 
gress tSt€~S-t^le, He looked wistfully 
at Mrs. (jroshy, in whom he felt lie had 
an advocate, and thought to himself, if 
*hc had been of the party, he would 
have had some siippor:; for he knew 
the weakness of his social powers in 
female society, and was perfectly con- 
scious of his iiiahility to Keep up that 
conversational corojicf/a, which, if one 
of the players be a bungler, so often 
falls to the ground, that the proiicient 
at last thinks it ha^ly worth taking up 
again* Off they went, however, and 
CTiroline walked by his side with her 
eyes cast down, her ears open, to catch 
the sound of his voice. Two hundred 
yards had elapsed, and not a syllable. 

* Hem,’ said Sir Mark. cTarolinc 
looked at her companion. *A very 
pleasant young gentleman is captain 
Morlcy, Miss Crosby,’ said Sir Mark. 
— * Yes, he is, indeed,’ said Caroline. 

* He is going to be iiiiirricd,’ said Sir 
Mark.-^* Yes, ami I hope he will be 

y,’ said Caroline. — ‘ f hope so too,* 

Sir Mark. A silence, awful in the 
extreme, followed this little burst, and 
they walked on ; Caroline’s eyes being, 

1 am afraid, filled with tears. 'However, 
a bonnet then in fashion hid the spark- 
ling orbs from the observation of Sir 
Murk ; and without any farther attempt 
at conversation’ they reached the her-' 
mitage. * This is the hermitage, 1 sup- 
ose,’ said Sir Mark.-—* Yes ; it was 
uilt from a design of my cousin Wil- 
liam,* said Caroline. * Will you like to 
rest in it a little?* said the baronet with 
an air of gallantry. * * If yon please,' 
said Carol me ; and she sat down on the 
bench where .she sat with Morley on 
that evening when their hearts spoke to 
each other, and their souls communed 
together. AVhere her thoughts were, 
who can doubt? A sudden chilL ran 
through her whole body, and as sud- 
denly the blood rushed to her checks ; 
she could have answered had she 
been spoken to ; a word at the moment 
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would have overcome her ; but he wa' 
silent, and she turned from him, and, 
leaning on her hand, gazed through otic 
of the rustic windows, which opened on 
the lake. Her heart heat, and her pulse 
throbbed, and her vivid imagination was 
filled with a bright and beautiful vision 
of love and happiness, never now to be 
realised by her. After a long pause. Sir 
Mark said,* Are yon fond of dogs. Miss 
Croshy ?’ To attempt a description of 
her feelings at this moment is impos- 
sible ; the' effi'ct, however, may be con- 
ceived,, when 1 say, that in the midst of 
her heart-rending grief — in the midst of 
the conflicting passions which were agi- 
tating and torturing her, the absolute 
absurdity and inanity of such a ques- 
tion, put under such circumstances, 
struck her so forcibly, that she biirst 
into an hysterical fit of laughter, so 
unequivocally contemptuous, that any 
body, other than the worthy buroiiel 
actually engngerl in the affair, would 
have observed the seusation he had 
created, and hava beaten a retreat in 
double-quick time. Not so Si^ Mark ; 
he was, although perhaps somewhat 
startled at the violence of Miss Crosliy’s 
mirth, rather gratified than otherwi'se, 
at having so successfully excitUMi her 
feelings, and followed up his elFcciivc 
question with another. *Xo! but are 
on, thongli?*— * Very fond, indeed, 
ir Murk,’ said Ouroliue, struggling 1o 
correct and check herself, but very 
nearly bursting into tears at tlic same 
moment. * Why, do you know,* said 
the baronet,*! like dogs because I have 
always observed that they arc faithful 
and constant in their attachments. Miss 
Crosby.’ And bore Caniline felt, that, 
strange as was the mode which be liinl 
adopted, the lover was now coming for- 
ward ; and that, having oddly enough 
brought the conversation to the appo- 
site topics of attachment and constancy, 
he would draw the thread a little far- 
ther, and touch upon the interesting 
subject which the * old people’ evidently 
intended him to agitate during the walk 
so inartificially gotten up ; and which, 
it mnst be confessed, the younger per- 
son of the two tiiouglit inevitable under 
all the circumstances of the case. Her 
heart beat faster and stronger ; she felt 
she would give the world that he should 
not say a word about his feelinfirg Just 
then, at a time and in a place which re- 
called so powerfully the recollection of 
her dear Willi j^m. tier head was still 
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averted ; she heard Sir Mark sigh 
deeply. The critical moment had evi- 
dently arrived. once, — * he said, 

and he hesitated and si^'lieil again — * 1 
once. Miss Crosby, knew what it was 

* Caroline held her breath, and 

pressed her lips close together, in an 
agony of dread and expectation — * to 
have a ve^ large dog : lie was of the 
trne Newfoiiiidlaml breed, black, with 
a white patch upon his breast; he 
would dive after any thing which f 
threw into the water. I used to call 
him Ponipey, miss ; but he was stolen 
from me, and as i have often said to 
myself, when 1 have been alone and 
thinking a good deal, the worst of hav- 
ing that sort of jiet is, that it gives one 
so much pain to lose it ; one misses it 
when it is first gone, just like a wife, 
or a child, or any thing else one has 
got used to. I n'member a droll gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, wlio made 
a very ingenious jest upon my Pompey. 
He asked ntfi. what 1 thought my dog 
was worth, and 1 said 1 would no|^ sell 
him for any money; but as for his 
worth, I added, it might be all fancy, 
and a thing in the market was only 
worth what it would fetch ; to which he 
replied, * then youir dog is invaluable, 
for he will fetch any Uiing you send 
him for,* 

** Had nature unkindly desired that 
\vc should think aloud, liere, I yerily 
belicyc, would have terminated the ac- 

S iuaiiitancc of Sir Mark and Caroline; 
or (such is the anomalous construction 
of a woman’s mind) the contempt she 
felt for his puerile disappointment of 
her expectations, for the fulfilment of 
which she hud rallied all her energies, 
far exceeded in force and power any 
gratification she experienced at the tem- 
porary reprieve from a declaration. She, 
however, little knew him — he had as 
much idea of coming to the point dur- 
ing that walk, as he had of discovering 
the longitude ; to make a proposal on a 
first appearea to him the 

very acme of indiscretion, rudeness, and 
precipitancy. 

• • • • 

Caroline now enyeloped herself in a 
mantle, sent by Mrs. Crosby to secure 
her from the cold of tlie evening, and 
waited to see whether her professed 
lover, like the glow-worm, might not' 
shine a little more as it grew darker, 
and to ascertain whether he would offer 
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her his arm ; but site waited in vain ; 
he seemed satisfied, tliat upon such a 
liberty lie could not yet presume ; and 
be walked quietly beside her. ‘ There 
is a great deal ot dew falling this even- 
ing,’ said Sir Marx. * Yes,’ answered 
Caroline. ' flow beautiful a dew-drop 
looks when the sun shines on it in a 
morning !’ said Sir Mark. ^ Very,’ she 
said. — *1 suppose your papa does not 
walk out much,* said Sir Mark. ‘ Very 
seldom,’ said Caroline. * I should 
thiuk it must be very dull for him, 
being so much confined us he is, with 
nobody here but yourselves,’ said the 
baronet. A pause ensued, which he 
broke by saying, * I hope L shall liavc 
the pleasure ot seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosby and yourself at Stamfordlcigli 
before the autumn sets in, for it looks 
best in summer. Indeed, 1 have often 
observed, that the country is never seen 
to advantage in the winter.’ ilefore the 
autumn acts in — thought Caroline, what 
cun he mean ? ' The leaves are a great 
advantage to trees,* he said, ‘ and the 
folmge about my house is particularly 
advantageous, because it shuts out the 
view of the ofliccs ; and 1 should like 
you to sec it looking its best.’ — ' You 
arc very kind^’ said the lady; ‘ I shall 
be most happy to accompany my father 
and Mrs. Crosby, whenever they' go to 
vou.’^ — * You are very good,’ said Sir 
Mark : ' I hope 1 shall be able to make 
it pleasant to you. i will ask two or 
three friends of mine to meet you ; for 
it would be very dull with only our own 
party.’ 


MORNINGS IN SPRING, hy NATIIAX 
DRAKE, M.D. 2 Vols. *1828. 

ALTaouoii we introduce these vo- 
lumes immediately after those which 
involve the affrimens of fiction, it does 
not follow that they also are fictitious. 
They contain historical, biographical, 
and critical notices, which are preceded ^ 
by essays on the moral and literary as- ' 
sociatioDS connected with the spring, and 
on the influence of an early love for lite- 
rature. The autlior writes in a pleasing 
manner, and displays marks of taste and 
mental cultivation. 

The memoirs of Sir Philip Sydney 
afe inU^resting ; but we select, as more 
novel, a part of the histonr of the Clif- 
ford family. W 
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Lord CliflTord, a bitter tMioniy of the 
house of York, fell in the battle of 
Towton; and, as Edward IV. then 
established his sway, ** it became neces- 
sary to conceal the son and heir of one 
who had rendered himself more than 
commonly obnoxious to the rei|^ning 
family, not only by his prowess in the 
field against them, but by his ferocious 
slaughter of the young earl of Uutland. 
Banishment, imprisonment, or death, 
would certainly have been the fate of 
tlie child had he been discovered ; hut, 
fortunately for him, he possessed, in the 
love, activity, and resources 6f his alTec- 
tionato mother, a sufficient protection 
against the impending danger ; for at 
the age of seven years, he was clothed 
in the habit and placed in the condition 
of a shepherd’s boy at Ijondesborough, 
where his mother then chiefly resi£d. 
In this sequestered spot, confided to 
tlie care of peasants, whose wives had 
been servants in his father’s family, he 
the more readily submitted to his hard 
lot ; more especially, as they took care 
to impress upon his mind the conviction, 
that his life depended upon his being 
perfectly resigned to a state of poverty 
and humiliation. 

Mt was whilst thus occupied, and 
when he had reached liis lourteentli 
year, that his mother’s fiithcr, lord Vc- 
sey, died ; and, as it was then reported 
that the two sons of this lady were liv- 
ing, she was closely examined on the 
sumect. From her answers, which sa- 
tisfied for a time her inquirers, and 
lulled their suspicions asleep, it appears 
that, immediately after the death of her 
lord, she had sent both her sons to the 
sea-side, with an intention of embarking 
them for the Low Countries ; but only 
Richard, the yoiuger, had passed over 
to the continent, where he died shortly 
afterwards, whilst Henry was secretly 
re-conveyed to Londesborough. iVitli 
an equivocation, therefore, really to be 
pardoned in a mother thus trembling 
for the safety of her only child, she de- 
clared that she h.id given orders for 
tlieir convmnce heyoud seas, for the 
purpose of their education, and that 
she knew not whether they were dead 
or alive. 

About this time, or at least before 
the twelfth year of Edward the Fourth, 
for a charter or deed of arbitratiori of 
thi^eried mentions their union, ladv 
Clifford mari^ Sir Lancelot Thref- 


keld, amanof unblemished honor and 
integrity, who seems to have been 
equally solicitous with his wife to save 
and protect young Henry from the ma- 
lice of his enemies. When, tlierefore, a 
murmur of his being in existence and 
concealment was revived, they sent him 
to Threlkcld, to be brought up as a 
shepherd ; and at this place, or on the 
borders of Scotland, bred np in forests 
and mountain fastnesses, the child of 
nature, and inured to every privation, 
did Henry lord Clifford pass twenty- 
five of those years which are usually 
esteemed the pest and fairest of our 
lives. Yet, though deprived of the 
honors and the luxuries to which the 
nobility of his house should have enti- 
tled him, he was more than compensated 
by higher and better gifts ; for Ids heart 
was uncorrupted ana his integrity un- 
assailed. He possessed, wc are told, a 
strong natural understanding, and an 
amiable and contemplative disposition. 
In one thing only was he unfortunate ; 
for, under the apprehension that any 
show of learning might lead to the de- 
tection of his birth, his education was 
so entirely neglected, that he could 
neither read nor write ; and it was only 
after his restoration to the honors and 
possessions of his family, that ho was 
taught to write his name. He wanted 
not, however,' the pleasures which 
hCiilth, activity, and conscious inno- 
cence, could bestow ; nor, if what 1 
have now to bring forward be correct, 
did he want, during this long period of 
enforced concealment, tliosc consola- 
tions which spring from the teiidercst 
of all affections, from the interchange of 
faithful and enduring love. 

** There is reason indeed to conclude 
that the exquisitely pathetic ballad, en- 
titled the Nut-brown Maid, was founded 
on what really had occurred between 
this young nobleman and the object of 
his attachment, during the latter part of 
his seclusion in Cumberland. This 
opinion carries with it a high degree of 
veri-similitudc ; it accords remarkably 
with the language, style, and ortho- 
graphy of the composition, and coincides 
with the extraorainary circumstances 
which accompanied the youth and open- 
ing manhood of this persecuted noble- 
man; and in its denouement it points, 
with singular precision, to what were, 
in fimt, nis prospects and expectations. 
We may, in shorti infer from the closing 
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stanzas of the poemi that the interview 
which it commeinorates took place al- 
most iinmrdiately after it was known to 
lord llenrv that the attainder of his 
house had been reversed, and before any 
intiiuatiuii of such a change of fortune 
could have reached the ears of the object 
of his affections. Interesting as the bal- 
lad must assuredly be deemed, merely 
as a work of fiction, yet. does it become 
iucoinparubly more striking and affectF 
ing, when it is discovered to have been 
built on the basis of reality, — a reality, 
too, of which the circumstances are in a 
high degree romantic and extraordi- 
narv.” 

’ • - « « • * • 

** It was in the thirty-second year of 
his age, that Henry ford Clifford was 
restored to the wealtli and dignities of 
his forefathers. There is reason to con- 
clude that it was in Westmorland, from 
the vicinity of that county to the di- 
strict in which he had usually wandered 
as a banished man, that he first assumed 
the honours of his family. Tlic Clif- 
fords, indeed, possessed not less than 
four castles in Westmorland, namely, 
Peiidragon, Brough, Aupleby, and 
Hroiigliam ; and the last, being toward 
the northern boundary of the county, 
must have been the first noble mansion 
uti his patrimony, which lord Clifford 
would reach on his return from exile. 
It was, in fact, the most magnificent of 
the four structures, as its remains yet 
testify; and in the great hall, which 
occupied one of the stories of the massive 
Norman tower, did his friends and de- 
pendents assemble to celebrate Ids resto- 
ration. He soon after passed into York- 
shire; and, on reaching Skipton in 
Craven, fixed upon the neighboaring 
forest of Harden as the place of his re- 
treat. In this romantic tract there were 
six lodges fur the accommodation of the 
keepers, and the protection of the deer ; 
and in one of these, called Darden 
Tower, which he greatly improved and 
enlarged, ailding to its other conve- 
niences th&t of a chapel, did he take up 
his residence, preferring it to the splen- 
dour and parade which almost neces- 
sarily awaited him in his larger houses. 
Here, with the object of his early choice, 
the beautiful and affectionate daughter 
of Sir John St.-John, he found the 
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and rectitude of principle, which pre- 
vented him from becoming a prey to 
vicious or luxurious habits. If, in his 
shepherd state, no portion of scholastic 
learning had fallen to his share, he had 
imbihed, what may assuredly be consi- 
dered as some of Heaven’s choicest 
gifts, an enthusiastic love of nature, a 
taste for natural histoiy and philosopliy, 
and, above all, a spirit of sincere devo- 
tion. With acquisitions such as these, 
we can no longer be surprised that, de- 
spising the vanities of wealth and rank, 
he preferred the beautiful seclusion of 
Harden to the pomp and splendor of 
Skipton or of Hrougham Castle, espe- 
cially when we learn that this retreat 
was 111 the immediate vicinity of Hultoii 
Abbey, from an intercourse .with the. 
canons of which he hoped more effect- 
ually to prosecute both his religious and 
philosopliical pursuits. 

“ He had, early in life, from want of 
instruments fur measuring the lapse of 
time, become a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, a practice which had 
excited in him an ardent thirst for astro- 
nomical knowlege. As soon, therefore, 
as the means were in his power, he pur- 
chased the best apparatus which the 
science of the day could supply ; and, 
converting the Tower of Harden into an 
observatory, lie there spent no ineon- 
slderable portion of his time. This 
was not, however, the only resource to 
which in the field of science he could 
apply ; for, in concert ivith some of the 
monks, he prosecuted the study of che- 
mistry, and even entered upon the mys- 
terious and visionaryjDursuit of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, l^ese propensities 
threw about his person, in tnc minds of 
the inliabitants of Craven, a high degreo 
of mystery and awe ; and though he 
WHS too much beloved by his neigh- 
bours, too pious, cliaritable, and kind, 
to induce them to infer that he had any 
connection with unhallowed powers, 
yet it was whispered that, during his 
long concealment under the garb^ of a 
shepherd, he had been the especial fa- 
vonte of a fairy, who had watched over 
his safety, and— 

** Who loved the shephord lord to meet 

In bli irmiderlngs solitary. 

Wild notes she In his hearing sang. 

A song of nature’s hidden powers, 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 

Among the rocks and holly-tMaV*r*« 
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'Tivai said tbat »Iir all tbtpes could wear. 
And iiftejitfinea before him stood* 

Amid ihe trees of some thick wood, 

III seiiiblaiice of a lady fair* 

And taught him signs and skew'd him sights, 
111 Craven’s dens, on Cumbria's heights, 
^Vheii under cloud of foar ho lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely gray; 

Nor left him at his later day." 


ft£hrARKfl ON TII£ NATURE AND KF* 
FEC’fH OP AMRITION. 

Abiong the Romans, who were tlie 
most ambitious of mankind, the term 
expressive of that passion which is tlie 
object of our present iiifiiiiry, was chiefly 
applied to the desire or ^iihlic employ- 
ment and of power, and it is now gene- 
rally nsed in that sense; but its true 
meaning is more extensive, for it im- 
plies a desire of honor and praise, a 
wish to be admired for any quality or 
talent) ami to avoid ridicule, censure, or 
di.agrace. To a sensitive mind, and 
indeed to almost every one, the opinions 
of others are great sources of pleasure 
or pain. Pleasures of tint kind are 
Tisoally classed under file bead of Aonor^ 
and the opposite pains under tliat of 
ftAamcf but ambition is a suitable term 
for the compound idea. The particu- 
lars which persons influenced by ambi- 
tion wish to have known to others, or 
concealed from them, in order to obtain 

E raise or avoid dispraise, are included 
y some moral philosophers in four 
divisions; namely, the perfections of 
the body, such as health, beauty, and 
strength, with its imperfections, as dis- 
ease, deformity, and that imbecility 
which unfits any one for the due dis- 
charge of the pffioes of life; — extemUl 
advantages, such as high birth, opu- 
lence, and titular distinctions, with the 
contrasteil disadvantages ; — ^intellectual 
accomplishments, such as memory, sa- 
gacity, invention, wit, and learning, 
with the opposite defects ; — moral quali- 
ties, as goodness and virtue, or wicked- 
ness and vice. 

On the first of these heads we may 
remark^ that, while we all have a desire 
of the perfections alluded to, wc have 
110 right, if weiiav^ any regard to hu- 
man feelings, to ridicule or reproach 
those who nave bodily defects. ' Sftoh 
conduct would be base, unmanly, and 
illiberal ; for,, as tlicre is no merit in that 
superiority vtiiichwe may claim in such 


respects, there Is no demerit in the infe- 
riority of others. These qualities and 
circnmstances are not in our own power 
(unless it may be said, with regard to 
one of them, that we may secure it by 
care and temporauce), ana we therefore 
ought not, on such ocrasions, to indulge 
in idle boasting. 

On the second head, while we think 
wc have reason to commend ourselves 
for that persevering industry which 
sometimes leads to omlence, that inor- 
dinate desire of it which borders on nur 
pacity may be censured, even when we 
liave committed no act of reputed dis^ 
honesty ; for it may be said that, in- 
fluenced by one species of ambition, we 
endeavour to obtain much more than a 
fair proportion of the blessings of life 
and the gifts of fortune. This grasping 
spirit seems to be the prevailing propen- 
sity of the age. Although few, in com- 
parison with the bulk of the eomimi- 
nity, cun expect to make what is called 
a forfunCt that sort of accumulation is 
the general aim. If all who enrich them- 
selves by trade or by other means would 
make a liberal use of their acquisitions, 
the complaints of those who are less 
fortunate would neither be loud nor 
acrimonious ; bat there are many who 
are ambitions of wealth solely because 
it adds to their consequence and respec- 
tability. 

People cannot be said to be ambitious 
of high birth, because that point was 
settled before they werelmrn ; but many 
are as fond of that distinction as if they 
had procured It by their own exertions. 
There is about it an imposing lustre ; 
yet the scll-oomplacency which it pro- 
duces is rather contemptible than lio* 
norable. Merit or honor, to be well- 
founded, must proceed from ourselves, 
not from those contingencies which avr 
necessarily beyond our influence. 

’ Many arc desirous of titles ; but this 
is a “pitiful ambition,” except when, 
as in the case of a peerage, they lead to 
the privilege of hereditary legislation. 
Stars and nbands, and other symbols of 
royal favor, are also eagerly songht: 
“ these little things are great to Uttle 
man.” Such appendages, however, have 
scarcely any other effect than to increase 
the pnde and vanity of those who have 
accepted them, and who are in no de- 
gree more respectable than they were 
beforefhey were Ihas Acnored. 

The desire of sinning in the exercise 
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of the intellect, and of excelling at the 
■anie time in that virtue which oi^htto 
be the fruit of a good understandmg, is 
that kind of ambition which deserves 
our applause ; but it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that the latter part of this propo- 
sition is often separated from the tor- 
nier. Some men of sagacity, talent and 
learning, arc base and unprincipled, and 
are content to be admired for sense and 
wit, rather than esteemed for virtue or 
integrity. It might be supposed that 
, thdse who know more than otners would 
be more virtuous; but, while we fre- 
quently iiear the assertion, that know- 
legc is power, we do not so readily find 
tliat it is virtue. How many tliere are, 
who intimately know every part of their 
duty, and yet do not practise tliree parts 
of the whole ! The school-divines of the 
middle ages were eager to display their 
argumentative ability, and discuss cverv 
thing that could excite even the small- 
est difference of opinion but they wen 
not distinguished by their zeal in prac- 
tising what they taught, and, by bdow- 
iiig themselves more desirous of the 
fame of logical skill tlian of the praise 
iluo to virtue, proved that they were 
not actuated bv laudable ambition. 

Some arc* or opinion that the love of 
praise is too selfish to be truly lionor- 
able, and that it is in fact a weakness, 
while, otlicrs maintain that it is natdral 
and commendable. To seek praise for 
any act (say the former) solely from a 
yam-glorious motive, without regard to 
its eventual tendency, is frivolous and 
unwise; and, even if the act be good 
and beneficial, the praise attached to it 
is njuch less creditable, in a moral or 
philosophical point of view, than it 
would be if it came wholly unsought. 
Yet this strictness, in judging of tluB.. 
motives of acts, may be carried to an 
excess of refinement that may be prac- 
tically injurious. If astern censor of 
human conduct should say to a rich 
distributor of alms, ** You only assist 
the poor from ostentation, not from true 
philanthropy;” or to one who ouU 
ivardly aims at a redress of public grie- 
vances, Yon want to make yourself 
conspicuous and popular, for some self- 
ish purpose, rather than with a view of 
serving your country,” he might seri- 
ously clieck the progress of public be- 
nefit and private welfare. A more can- 
did observer would be inclined to allow, 
with an ingenious essayist, tliat the 


desire of praise, though not the* best 
stmuiu »9 IS a generous and po\rorful 
motive of commendable conduct, and 
that he would do an injury to mankind, 
who would endeavour to stifle the love 
of fame. 

The most mischievous and pestilent 
kind of ambition is that whicli aims at 
military fame and political tyranny. — 
To seek glory bv promoting the de- 
struction both or friends and foes, and 
by erecting a fabric of exorbitant power 
on the ruins of popular' freedom, must 
be deemed, hy every friend of mankind, 
by every wise, just, and conscientious 
person, the most abominable outrage 
tiiat can be offered to any community. 
Yet those who have so acted are admired 
by many for their splendid qualities and 
noble daring, instead of being execrated 
for their wi^edness and cruelty. The 
tlirec heroea of this description, — ^Alex- 
ander tiie Great, Julius Caesar, and Na- 
poleon, — seemed inclined to make some 
atonement for their enormities by noble 
or nsefnl schemes; but nothing could 
effectual I V atone for their violation of 
all laws that opposed their career of in- 
justice. They aimed at 4e>ior, - but 
Mamconglit to have been tlieir portion. 

Ambition, as pursued by such men, 
is a glaring vice ; but, when properly 
directed, it is an exemplary virtue. The 
honor and applause which the votaries 
of this passion endeavour to secure, may 
be obtained in the highest and most 
complete degree by paying a strict to* 
gara to the obligations of ^nuine be- 
nevolence, and tlie duties of religion 
and morality. These are the only per- 
manent sources of private liappiness, 
and, in tiieir wide extension and rami- 
fication, also conduce most effectually 
to the general good. 


NAHRATIVB OF AN ATTBBf PT TO REACH 

TVB NOB^B POLB, IB the pear I827> 
6p Coptain william bdward 
PABRT. 

* Tub boldness of this attempt affords 
a striking proof of the enterprising 
spirit of tno age, and of the fortitude 
with which British seamen endure hard- 
ships and defy dangers. The practi- 
cabilUyr of the scheme, notwithstanding 
tlie recent failure, it still maintained by 
some of our navigators; but, even if it 
could be carried Into effect, ite nfflity 
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cannot easily be discovered, as it will 
only tend to the illustration of some 
points purely scientific. 

Having noticed, on a former occasion, 
the remarkable pretmrationi for this 
extraordinary expedition, wu proceed 
to t;ikc notice of the actual attempt . — 
The caytain, sailing in the llecia, di- 
rected liis course toward iSpitzbergen, 
where a heavy gale drove the ship 
among packed ice, in which it was en- 
tangled for several weeks. He and 
lieutenant Koss then made the experi- 
iiirnt of moving forward on the ico in 
the peculiar boats which had been con- 
structed in England ; bat the ice broke 
lip, and the adveiituroas scheme was 
siiMpciided. The vessel now advanced to 
the Seven Islands, and at length reached 
the W'ratskcl of Van lienloonen. While 
the Ilocia was there stationed, the boat- 
scheme was renewed. In some parts 
the ice was tolerably smooth ; but, at 
frei|ueiit Intervals, Inige ridges were 
formed by the action of tides and cur- 
rents, so as to present Airuiidable oh« 
staeles to the progress of the enterprise. 
The state of the ice precluded the use 
of the rein*decr in dragging the boats ; 
and, as there were no weans of feeding 
dogs, the whole work was performed 
by the labor of the adventurers. 

TIu* captain says, that it was his in- 
tention to “ travel wholly at nif^ht^ and 
to rest by daf/, there being of course 
constant dapAight in these regions dur- 
ing the summer." This is apparently 
a contradiction ; for we shoithl suppose 
that, in such circninstaiices, there could 
be no real '^Tlie advantages of 

this plan (he continues^ consisted, first, 
in our avoiding the intense and op- 
pressive glare from the snow during 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude, 
so as to prevent, in some degree, the 
painful inllauimation in the eyes called 
* snow-blindness.' We also thus eii- 

a ed greater warmth during the hours 
rest, and had a better chance of dry- 
ing our clothes ; beside which, no iiiiall 
advantage was derived from the snow 
being harder at night for traveling.-*- 
Tlie only disadvantage of this plan was, 
that the fogs were somewhat more fre* 
nent and more thick by night than by 
ay. This traveling by night, and 
sleeping by day, so completely inverted 
the natoial order of things, that it was 
dilTicult to persuade ourselves of the 
reality. Even the officers and myself, 


who were all furnished with pocket 
chronometers, could not always bear in 
mind at wdiat part of the 24 hours we 
had arrived; and there were several 
of the men who declared (and I believe 
truly) that they never knew night from 
day during the whole excursion. When 
we rose in the evening, we comairneed 
onr day by prayers, alter which wc took 
off our fur sieeping-dresses, and put on 
those for traveling; the former being 
mafic of camlet, lined with racoon-skin, 
and the latter of strong blue box-clotfi. « 
We maile a point of silways putting on 
the same stocliings and boots for travel- 
ing III, whether they had dried daring 
the day or not; and 1 believe it was 
only in five or six instances, at the must, 
that they were not either still wet or 
hard frozen. This, indeed, was of no 
consequence, beyond the discoriifurt of 
first putting them on in this state, as 
they were sure to be thoroughly wet 
ill a quarter of an hour after com- 
mencing our journey; wiiile, on the 
otlier hand, it was of vital importance to 
keep dry things for sleeping in. lieing 
'rigged,' we bri'akfasted upon warm 
cfieoa and hiseiiit, and, after stowing the 
things in the boats and on tlie slcilges, 
SO as to secure them as much as possible 
from wet, we set off on our ejay’s journ- 
ey, and usually proceeded from five 
hours to five uiiri a half, then stopjied 
an hour to dine, and again tr.iveled 
four, five, or even six hours, according 
to circumstances. After this wc lialtcil 
for the uight (as we called it) though it 
was usually early in the morning, se- 
lecting the largest surface of ice we hap- 
pened to he near for hauling the boats 
on, in order to avoid the danger of its 
breaking up by coming in contact with 
other masses, and also to prevent drift 
as much as possible. The boats were 
placed close alongside each other, with 
their sterns to the wind, the snow or 
wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by tlid bamboo masts and 
three paddles, placed over them as awn- 
ings, an entrance being left at the bow. 
Every man then immecfiatcly put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, after which we 
set about the necessary repairs of boats, 
sledges, or clothes ; and, after serving 
the provisions for the succeeding day, 
we went to supper. Most of the officers 
and men then smoked their pipes, which 
served to dry the boats ana awnings 
very much, and usually raised tlie tern- 
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? eratare of onr lod^inga 10 or 15 deg*. 

'Ilia part of the twenty-four hours was 
often a time, and the only one* of real 
enjoyment to us ; the men told their 
stories, and * fought all their battles 
o'er again,' and the labours of the day, 
unsuccessful as they too often were, 
were forgotten. A regular watch was 
set during our resting-tiine, to look out 
for bears, or for the ice breaking up 
round us, as well as to attend to the 
drying of the clothes, each man alter- 
nately taking this duty for one hour. — 
'MVe then concluded our day with pray- 
ers, and, having put on our fur dresses, 
lay down to meep, with a degree of 
comfort which perhaps few |HTsons 
woiilil imagine possible under such cir- 
cuiiistances, our chief inconvenience 
being, that we were somewhat pinched 
for room, and therefore obliged to stow 
rather closer than was quite agreeable. 
The temperature, while wc slept, was 
usually from 3tS to 45 deg., according 
to the state of the external atmosphere; 
but on one or two occasions, in calm and 
warm weather, it rose as high $8 fiO to 
lid deg , obliging us to throw olT a part 
of onr fur dress. After we had slept 
seven hours, the man appointed to boil 
the cocoa roused ns, when it was ready, 
by the sound of a liugle. Onr allowance 
of provision for each man per day was 
as follows : — 


meruit 10 ounreii. 

reiiiiiiirHii 9 (In. 

Surotftrned Ciicua Powdrr. .1 do. to mako one pint. 

Hum 1 gill. 

Tobacco 3 ouiire« per wcfk. 


Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of 
wine, of which two pints formed onr 
daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked 
in an iron boiler over a sliallow iron 
lamp with seven wicks,— a simple appa- 
ratus wliicb answered our purpose re- 
markably well. We usually found one 
pint of the spirits of wine sufficient for 
preparing our breakfast; that is, for 
neating twenty-eight pints of water, 
though it always commenced from tlie 
temperature of 32 deg. J f the weather 
was calm and fair, this quantity of fuel 
brouglit it to the boiling point in about 
an hour anti a quarter ; but more gener- 
ally the wicks began to K^^put before it 
had reached 200 deg. This, however, 
made a very comfortable meal to per- 
sons situated as we were. Such, with 
very little variation, was our regular 


routine during the whole of tlila excur- 
sion." 

Speaking of a particular day, he says, 
— ^‘^The fog dispersing before noon, we 
had another clear and fine diW, but, as 
usual, paid dear for this coinfurt liv the 
increased softness of the snow and the 
oppressive glare rcllected troin it. Set- 
ting out at half-past seven in the even- 
ing, we found the siiii more distressing 
to the eyes than we had ever yet felt it, 
bidding defiance to our crape'veiU and 
wire-gauze eye-shades ; but a more ef- 
fectuid screen was afforded by the siiii 
becoming clouded about nine. Our way 
still lay over small loose masses, to 
which we were now so accustomed as 
scarcely to expect any other ; for it was 
eviilent that we were not improving in 
this respect as we advanced northwards. 
— At half past nine wc came to a very 
diflieiilt crossing among tlie louse ice, 
which, however, we were encouraged to 
attempt by seeing a floe of some inag- 
iiitiide beyond it. We had to convey 
the sledges and provisions one way, and 
to haul the boats over by another. One 
of the inasbes over which the boats came 
began to roll about wliilc one of them 
was upon it, giving us reason to appre- 
hend its upsetting, which must nave 
been attended with some very serious 
consequence; fortunately, however, it 
retained its cquilibriuiii long enough to 
allow us to get tliffboat past it in s.itcty, 
not without several of tnc men falling 
overboard in consequence of the Jong 
jumps we had to make, and the edges 
breaking with their weight." 

lie mentions the phenomenon of red 
snow. This (says a writer who has 
had great experience as a revicMver) is 
" new to us." We are surprised at this 
remark, as the critic, who is usually 
very observant, ought to have known 
that red snow was noticed hy captain 
Ross ill his exploration of Baffin’s Bay, 
and by Mr. Bake well in his Alpine tra- 
vels. — “ Wc met with a quantity of snow 
(says the captain), tinged, to the depth 
of several inches, with some red co- 
louring matter, of which a portion was 
preserved in a bottle fur future examina- 
tion. This circumstance recalled to onr 
recollection our having frequently be- 
fore, in the course of ttiia journey, re- 
marked that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a 
light rose-coloured tint, whicilrat the 
thne we attributed to tlic 
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matter being pressed out of the birch of 
which they were made. To-day« how- 
ever, we observed tliat the runners of 
the boats, and even our own footsteps, 
exhibited the same appearance ; and, on 
watchinif it more narrowly afterwards, 
we found the same eifect to be produced, 
ill a greater or less degree, by heavy 
pri'ssiire on almost all the ice over which 
we passed, though a magnifying glass 
could detect nothllng to give it this tinge. 
The colour of the red snow which we 
bottled, and which only occurred in 
two or three spots, appeared somewhat 
diifereiit from this, ueiiig rather of a 
salinon than a rose' colour; but both 
were so striking as to be the subject of 
constant remark.*' 

lly laborious persevcrauce, the party 
at length reached the latitude of 82 
degrees and three quarters : — supposed 
to be within filM) miles of the role. — 
Heavy rains at that time prevailed ; but 
a more serious obstacle soon presented 
itself, whirh proved insurmountable. — 
The ice over which tlicy were traveling 
toward the north, was itself drifting 
more rapidly to the south than the di- 
stinces which they could accomplish.-— 
Thus, the last three days having been 
spent ill this disheartening and Huitless 
toil, — half of the provisions being ex- 
hausted, — some of the men falling sick, 
and being reported unfit for exertion, — 
the scurvy tlireatemng them, — and iio 
hope of any Aivorable change remain- 
ing— oiir brave eountrymeii were com- 
pelled to abandon tlicir impracticable 
design. They accordingly returned to 
the llecia, and on the 2-Jtli of Septem- 
ber put into Long-llope, in one of the 
Orkney Islanils, without having expe- 
rienceu any loss by deatli. The whole 
period, occupied in these exertions on 
the icc, is stated to have been sixty-one 
days. 

Very few aiiimnls were seen in the 
remote progress of our adventurers. 
Some bears paid them a visit, and were 
rewarded for their civility by being 
killed and eaten. Seals were also ranglit 
and devoured, and immense numbers of 
sea-fowl were seen, though few were 
Taken. 

It is not supposed that captain Parry 
is either willing, or will be allowed, to 
renew his attempt for visiting tlie Pole; 
but hi^rlend captain FranknA, are 
>Rb)rtt||k will undertake a new ixpedi- 
tioiMlMlne course of the pirsent year. 


with a view of proceeding by land to 
Hehring's Strait. 


A NEW SETTLEMENT IN AFRICA. 

The settlement of Sierra-Leone being 
consigned to neglect, if not wholly 
abandoned by our countrymen, the mi- 
nister of the colonial department fixed 
upon Fernando-Po for the seat of a new 
colony, as this island is not only mon; 
healthy and fertile than the former spot, 
but better calculated by its situatioiv 
the repression of that abominable trathc 
in human flesh which is still carried on 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. A 
small suuadroii having reached the 
coast of Benin in October last, a dis- 
embarkation was quietly effected, and 
arrangements were made with the ini- 
tives for tile purchase of land and the 
formation of an alliance. 

From a journal of the proceedings, 
sent by one of the officers to the editor 
of the Literary (laxclte, wc extrai^t both 
the opening and the developemeiit of 
the colonial sclicnie. — Oct. 27. On 
our iqiproach to the island every one 
was delighted willi its beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as with the scenery sur- 
rounding us in our anchorage. \Vc had 
hardly hroiiglit up, when four canoes 
appeared wim a number of natives, who 
exchanged yams and some iishiiig lines 
for our iron hoops. They were line 
middle-sized athletic men, with an agree- 
able expression of countenance. I'lie 
ivport of the muskets fired at sunset 
appi'arod to alarm them very much, as 
they shoved off iuimediutciy, hoisted 
sail, and took leave of us for the night. 

** Ocl. 28.-- -This morning it rained 
lieavily till nine or ten o'clock; not- 
withstanding which, canoes came off in 
great iiuinbcrs, bringing fowls, palm 
wine, a few skins of monkeys and 
snakes, and small circular boxes, neatly 
woven, of split cane, &c. Some of the 
natives ventured on board, not however 
without evident signs of fear. Captain 
Harrison conducted a boy of about 
twelve years of age over the ship, and 
in the gun-room the officers maoe him 
examine a variety of articles. A look- 
ing glass, and the ringing of a bell, 
seemed to create the greatest astonish- 
ment in him. 

**29th. — ^IMie canoes visited us in 
greater number than before, the natives 
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appeanng to gam more confidence ; in- 
deed, so much as to become troablcsome. 
— Our boats went for wood and water, 
and, instead of meeting with any ob- 
strnctioii, were assisted by the natives. 

**3t)tb. — ^Tlie senior lieutenant went 
ashore at six o'clock, with a party of 
black labourers, to cut a path thruiigli 
the jungle on Point-William. — 1 went 
ashore soon after noon at Uarraoouta, 
to invite the supposed king on board ; 
but the chiefs and natives surrounding 
him opposed his inclination. 

“ 3lst.— The king, his brother, ami 
five or six chiefs, entered the ship : we 
immediately conducted them to the cap- 
tain's cabin,' where we entertained them 
with wine and biscuit. Thev seemed to 
drink our wine and eat our oiscuit with 
some relish, after we had, bv their own 
desire, set them the example; and wc 
also, in compliment to tnem, drank 
some of their palm wine. Wc observed 
tliat some of them mixed palm wine 
with the Madeira. From the king to 
the lowest of his attemiants, they were 
dressed in a most fanciful savage taste. 
In the first place, their whole bodies 
were completely smeared with a pig- 
ment composed of red clay and paiiii 
oil, with tlie exception of his majesty, 
whose distinguishing colour, like 'that 
of the imperial family of China, was yel- 
low. Their heads were dressed with 
long small curls, hanging down behind, 
the hair on the fore-part of the head 
being divided on each aide in curls, so 
as to hang down behind the ears,* and 
leave the fore-part of the head entirely 
exposed. The forehead is generally 
round, and appears to he shaven almut 
an inch or two Dack, — the heads of tlie 
voutha being shaven close round, leav- 
ing the crown unshaven. The bat 
usually worn has a low crown and nar- 
row brim, made of split rattan, not verv 
closely worked, and is ornamented witli 
leaves, bones of monkeys and other 
animals, and a few white, and some- 
times xed feathers. A girdle rests on 
the hips, and supports the only covering 
they wear, wbicli is in front, except his 
majesty, wlio had, beside his anterior 
covering, a posterior one, composed of 
the skin of some animal. The girdle 
consists either of astringof the oertebtm 
of snakes, or of beads of some bard 
berry ; the anclets and bracelets are for 
the most part composed of tim same ma- 
terials. During the entertainment of 
the natives in the cabin, tlie band was 

VOL. IX. 


ordered to play on the quarter-deck, 
and tliey appeared much gratified with 
the music. From the cabin we con- 
ducted them along the main deck, and 
shewed them the horses, asses, oxen, 
pigs, &c. They were much struck 
with the horses and pigs ; but the cow, 
and particniarly her tail, appeared to 
afforil them the greatest delight, each 
of them handling it in succesMon, pull- 
ing the hairs out, and shaking it witli 
every mark of the highest liegree of 
astonishment and pleasure. After 
making the tour of the main deck, we 
took tm^m to the quarter-deck, where 
our music so enraptured the king’s 
brother, that he could not refrain from 
displaying his savage steps and nncuutli 
gestures to the tune: — *‘8o played Or- 
pheus, and BO danced the lirutcs." — 
Thinking that we had indulged them 
enough in this amusement, wc endea- 
voured to conciliate them hy presents ; 
we first commenced with his yellow ma- 
jesty, * whom we presented with the 
whole length of a large iron hoop, 
which had been straightened for the 
occasion; then to (he brother we gave 
half of the quantity, and about a foot to 
each of the chiefs or attendants; and 
they left the ship apparently in very 
good humor with us. We have omitted 
to observe, that the king and the chiefs 
were anxious to rub their long beards 
with those who possessed one. They 
showed evident satisfaction upon chairs 
being given them to sit on ; and wo 
have Biiice observed, that, in their own 
huts, th^ all sit upon blocks of wood. 
Tins is difierent from the usual custom 
of tl.c Africans, who squat down on 
their haunches or their heels. 

2nd. — I went ashore with 
Messrs, (laller and Morrison, the in- 
terpreter Anderson, and my servant, to 
make some arrangements rcspc-cliiig the 
establishment of a market near our set- 
tlcmeut. The king and the chiefs hav- 
ing arrived, we explained the oliject of 
our visit, which they heard with great 
attention ; they anxiously made a pro- 
posal for our mutual good unilerstand- 
ing, which was. that, if any of tlicir 

S eople troubled us by committing any 
reach of good faith, they requested we 
would communicate it to the chiefs, and 
they wonhl take care that the delin- 
quents sliould be punished ; fiRid, vice 
versd, if any of our people immriiitted 
any improper acta toward nMi, that 
they would represent it to oar chiefs.— 

T 
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After an earnest discussiuti amon^ them- 
Hclvos, tve all agreed to the vurioua 
pro|io»al« nil liutli sides, by drinking 
palm wine together, and oxuhanglng 
presents — giving his majesty an axe, for 
wJiich lie returned a fowl. We now pro- 
posed to accompany him to his village, 
til which he at first shewed great will- 
ingness to accede, and took me by the 
hand us if to conduct me; but instead 
of walking, as we had expected, 
through the woods, he kept inclining 
to tile beach where our lioats were lying. 
We then thought he w'as going to take 
IIS along the shore, and land at a place 
whence there was a much shorter path 
to his village; yet, when we proposed 
to him to enter a boat, he held oack, 
and positively declined, saying, that his 
house was not good enough, and that 
he had nothing in it to entertain us 
with : however, as we were predeter- 
mined to go, we marelied forward. We 
thought the king had good reason for 
not ivishing us to proceed ; fur certainly 
neitlier his hut nor tlie road to it seeineii 
calculated for a visit of ceremony or 
pleasure. The patli was extremely 
slippery, with many pools and roots of 
trees to impede our progress, beside a 
verv thick jungle, and myriads of ants 
ana other insects tormenting us on the 
way. 1 1 is majesty *s hut was merely a 
thatched roof, the'eaves of wliich were 
not tliree feet from the ground, which 
was supported by pillars, and only one 
eml of it protected from the weatlier. — 
His brother had tiiken care to arrive be- 
fore UN, and receiveil us with much 
good hninur, regretting only that he 
had nothing to regale us with; how- 
ever, in a short time a calabash of stale 
palm wine was brought in, which, after 
tasting himself (according to tlie African 
custom), to prove that it was not poison- 
ous, he presented to us. 

dth. — Some chiefs came on board, 
in a very large canoe, and were intro- 
duced til the captain while at break fa.*»t. 
When they entered, they all sat down 
on chairs with much apparent satisfac- 
tion: the captain made them a few pre- 
sents of knives, small luokinjg-glasses, 
&c., which gave them so much delight, 
that they began clapping their hands 
and singing short sentences in a liigh 
tone of voice, bowing their heads Ire- 

J |ucntly during the time. Anderson m- 
ormed ns they were singing onr praises, 
for their words implied, “ truly you are 
come to do us good.” They Vere en- 


tertained with palm wine, Madeira, bis- 
cuits, fish, yams, &c. The three Eu- 
ropean women whom we have on boaril 
were introduced to them, and seemed 
to engage tlieir attention very imicli. ^ 

“ 5th. — Anderson retiirncil to the ship 
about three this afternoon, (having been 
absent two days,) in a large canoe pall- 
ing seventeen padtUes aceompanied by 
some chiefs and other natives, who, 
before they came alongside the ship, 

f ill lied quite round ns, singing most 
oiidlv and merrily. They were taken 
into tfiecaptaiirs eahiii, where they were 
eiitertaiiiea until he came on lioard, 
which he soon did, and, before he dis- 
missed them, made a present to each. 

“ 7th. — We landed at a small cove, 
and were conducted hy the cliiefs to an 
open spare in tlie woods. When the 
captain was seated, a small ram and 
several calabashes of palm wine were 
pliwcd before him. He ordered a led 
cloak to he put on the king, and a veUet 
hat ; but, as his majesty could not con- 
veniently take his own hat olF, the vel- 
vet one was placed over tlie crown of 
his, and pierced by the same hone that 
secured his own fiat to the head, hy 
rnniiing it through liis hair. The ap- 
pearance of these presents, but more 
particularly of the iron, intoxicated the 
feelings of the savages, whose passions 
were 'so innch excited by it, tliat the 
good order which had previously been 
observed could no longer be maintained; 
and they pressed in on all sides, with 
sucli a clatter of tongues that the firing 
of cannon would have been relief to our 
ears, compared to the savage and vo- 
ciferous clamour of these wild beings : 
however, it is but right to do them just- 
ice — notwithstanding all thisconfusioii, 
they did not lay violent hands on any 
person or article, that ivc observed. Wc 
noticed that the king gave away many 
small pieces of iron to a few, wfiioli, hy 
leading each to hope that he might he 
the next selected to receive a token of 
royal favour, perhaps kept them from 
laying violent hands on any thing tlinii- 
sclves. Wc retired to the beach, and 
embarked during the confusion, the 
whole crowd following us to the shore, 
and many even into tfic water. On a 
rough calculation, it is supposeil there 
were at least two thousand natives as- 
sembled. The women were kept sepa- 
rate from the men, and in the hack 
ground: Mr. Haller went and spoke to 
some of them, but they shewed great 
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timidity, tbougli the men put some of 
the young women’s hands into his in a 
very mild and friendly manner. 

“ 8th.^ — ^'Fhc captain fixed upon a spot 
for the site of his intended house, near 
which stands a deserted native village ; 
and he named the ground which is clear- 
ing away for a garden. Paradise, and 
changed that of Glover’s Stairs to Ja- 
cob’s* Ladder: this is a flight of stairs 
one hundred and fifu* in number, built 
since onr arrival by Mr. Glover and his 
crew of English artificers. 

“ lOth. — ‘Very few canoes or natives 
were seen to-day, and none came to the 
ship, which has occasioned us to sus- 
pect that some of our proceedings liiive 
not pleased them; and this suspicion 
was confirmed by a deputation of s<!veii 
chiefs coming to comiihiin of our men 
cutting down the palm trees for the 
leaves to roof their huts with ; tiiey also 
comulained of the frequent firing of 
muskets, lii reply to the latter, we gave 
them to understand it was only the 
officers shooting at the monkeys ; and, 
to confirm it, very opportunely the 
purser happened to come up at the time 
with a mail carrying a large monkey 
which lie had shot, and siiso a very 
small deer. As this did not appear to 
satisfy them, captain Harrison took 
them up just beyond where the men 
were then clearing: he then placed a 
quantity of iron upon the ground, and 
offered by signs that he would give 
them all the iron for the laml that was 
within the line of that boundary ; which 
tliey made it appear they understood. — 
llofh parties seeming satisfied, we sat 
down In a row, and drank palm wine 
together, hy way of clenching the bar- 
gain. 

1 Itb. — Divine service was perform- 
ed by the captain, when four natives 
attended, and behaved with great de- 
corum. 

12th. — numerous deputation of 


chiefs cumc gaily drc.sscd to our camp at 
Clarence, tii settle the affair definitively 
concerning the land which we had niif- 
chased. Captain Owen went with tliem 
to the boundary line, and entered into a 
more particular explanation, hy iii.u'k- 
ing a number of trros on the honiidiiry 
line, and promising them more pre- 
sents;— after which he brought four of 
them on hoard, and roiicludeii ilie wliole 
business of the transfer by giving them 
presents, and drinking palm wine. 

“ 13th. — strong ]iroof of conlideiicu 
was shewn hy a man and ahoy insisting 
on coming oh board to sleep ; perhaps 
the expectation of a preseiit nas their 
principal inducement ; however. I never 
met with or read of more tractuhle and 
good-tempered savages than these ap- 
pear to be ; for, even wiien they are most 
troublesome, we can always lead them 
in the direction we wish by t.LKing bold 
of one of their hands, or eireii a liiigrr. 

15th. — ^’riie chiefs brought a young 
man hack to-day whom the captain hail 
put under their eharge to pass a week 
with them. Some bricks were laiuled 
for immediate nsc. When the natives 
found out how they could sharpen their 
knives, they shewed the inost earnest 
desire to possess them ; but iron is their 
idol, which they appear to worship for 
its usefulness; piea*s of iron hoop, 
knives, and hatchets, are what they 
most covet; they turn their noses up at 
razors or scissors, when they can get 
the former. Of clothes tliev scarcely 
know the use, the women having no 
more covering than the men.” 

Within a few days froin the Last date, 
many thick Jungles were cleared, and 
many trees, in which the island abounds, 
were cut down : forges were fixed, saw- 
pits dug; coiiveiiiimt huts supersediMl 
tlie use qf tents ; and cuiisidcrable pro- 
gress was made in the organisotioti of a 
promising settlement. 


THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 

The village-bell toll’d night's last hour to the breeze. 
As a wand’rer approach’d it along the lone road ; 
Late and weary he came, and he long’d for the ease 
That a son ever finds in a father’s abode. 

*Twas long since he left it, and infancy's joys 
Now crowded his fancy in shadowy throng; 

He sfarted at hearing the clock’s sudden noise. 

And he hasten’d bis steps as be traverd along. 
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He trod light, for his heart panted light as he went ; 

^ Tlie chnrch-tow’r now rose in the gloom of the night ; 
t)’er tlie grave-yard his footsteps were fearlessly bent. 

For that roaa eoonest broagiit the old cottage in sight. 

Ah ! thought he, in crossing its oft-trodden stile. 

Many fnends since I went must have sunk to the grave ! 

Death grasps at old age ; cheeks the youth's early smile ; 

Unsparing alike to the coward or brave. 

As he pass'd on his way, a new stone struck his eye. 

And the moon-beam upon it was sleeping in light ; 

He tarn*d to the grave-stone; his lieart heav'd a sigh; 

For the name of his parents he saw with alTright. 

Disappointment and grief struck him dumb; in despair 
He sank on the earth, tliongh 'twas damp with the dew ; 

He had promis’d himself a g(md home, free from care ; 

And the home of his parents too well now he knew ! 

“ Yet, alas!” to himself thus he inwardly said ; 

'Tis the home of all others from care that's most free % 

For care cannot come to the home of the dead ; 

Hut, ah ! 'tis not yet a still mansion for me." 

At the tomb of his parents till morning he lay ; 

With its earliest beam ho arose from the ground ; 

And he went from the village reluctant away, 

As no home for the wanderer there could be found ! 

J. M. LACEV. 


'rilB LAN0I7A0B OP LOVE, 

from Moode and Tensee. 

True love liath wordless language all its own. 
Heard in the heart; — and yet there's eloquence . 
Beyond their meaning — ^yea, a thrilling sense 
Oft-times in words, — when a kind voice hath grown 
(By sweet thoughts fed) into a tremulous tone 
Of dear emotion, which may liaply seem 
To others nothing, and yet shea a gleam 
Along an anxious heart ; for then alone 
That uiider-breath'd, affration-touched power. 
Out-thrills a thousand doubts. O, peerless hour— 
When, from one word thus utter'd falt’ringly. 
Within the heart there springs up suddenly 
A feeling far from eartluy things removed— 

The first young feeling that we are not all tm-loved. 


TUB POWER OP MEMORY, 

from the Mme fVotk. 

With what a fairy spell doth Memory 
Call up the past to throng the present hour. 
Wielding her wand of more than wizard power 
O’er beings of fore-gone reality, 
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Till all that u*aa, in life’s variety, 

Bright days and dark— forgotten griefs and gladness^ 

Tales of old time, and joys long-past, and sadness— , ” 

Obeying her all-vicudess latency. 

Join in strange chorus ! The enchantress breathes 
Her incantations in a thought— that irrcathes 
Itself a garland from the varied flotvers* 

Of years and years revived — ^tVliile on she scours, 

Hp, lip, uncheck'd, untired, to times far gone. 

With speed for which an instant’s thousandth were too long. 


AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG LADY, 


by an enraptured SwaiHo 

My gentle love, ni^ only love ! 

My drooping spirit pities for thee ; 

The gorgeous hall, the lighted bower. 

Lute, (lance, and song, have lost their power ; 
Thou only canst this cloud remove, 

My beautiful Marie. 

Then haste thee, dear; the kingly west 
A splendid gift flings o’er the sea ; 

And bn*athes the rose d sigh more sweet, 

To hail the hour the parti^ meet. 

O ! come to this devoted breast. 

My beautiful Marie ! 


*Tis bliss to meet — ’tis sweet to part 
To meet again by love’s decree ; 

1 cherish not a nope more fond. 

Nor prise a paradise beyond 
That hour which gives thee to my heart, 
My beautiful Marie. 


Charles Swain. 


THE FALLACY OF HOPE, 

by Mto T. Moore, ' 

Hope comes again, to this heart long a stranger; 

Once more Ae sings me her flattering strain ; 

But hush, mtlc siren! for ah there’s less danger 
In still smTering on, than in hoping again. 

Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining, 

Gloomy, but tranquil, this bosom hath lain 
And joy coming now, like a sudden light shining 
O’er eyelids long darken’d, would bring me but pain. 

Fly, then, ye visions, that hope would shod o’er me— 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of- rest 
Now lies, not in dreaming of bliss that’s before me, 
But, ah, in forgetting how once 1 was blest ! 
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Affeciion^ and the Captive. 


[March, 


affection. 

Fuom yoatli’s early day, 

To life's fadinfr ray. 

Love still is the source of delight ; 

And its lustre divine 
The brighter doth shine. 

The darker aiiliction's sad night. 

When the tempest of woe 
OVr the bosom shairblow, 

Anil the heart is o'envhclmed with tears, 

*'J'is ailection alone 
For hard fate can atone. 

And change into smiles all our tears. 

In the moment of death, 

When life's parting breath 
Shall fade like the taper in gloom, 

Affection's sweet smile 
Can that monient beguile. 

And illumine the path to the tomb ! 

W. II. 


THE CAI^TIVB, 

from MB. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S OMNIPliBSBNCK OF TUB DEITY. 

Within a dungeon mildew'd by the night, 

Barr'd from ssuubrious air and cheering light, 

Lo ! the pale captive pines in hostile lands, 

I'hain'd to his doom by adamantine bands ! 

Oh ! how he pants to face the fresh-wiug'd breeze, 

And list the voices of the summer trees; 

To breathe, and live, and move, and be as free 
As Nature is, and man was made to be ! 

And when at night, upon his flinty bed. 

Silent and sad he lays riis grief-worn head, 

Tliere, as the dnngeon-belT with dreary sound 
Tolls midnight throu^^b the sleeping air around, 
liemenibrance wafts lum to congenial climes. 

And frames a fairy world of happier times. 

The woodland liaunts around his native scene, 

The village dance upon the festive green ; 

His tbymy garden wlicrc he loved to ply, 

And smiled as peeping flower-buds haird bis eye ; 

His beauteous ^rtuer^ and her blue-eyed boy. 

Who prattled, play’d, and fed bis soul with joy ; 

All with immin^ling rapture fire his heart, 

And force the stings of a|^ny to start. 

Till, like a bark by wrecking whirlwinds driven. 

He rolls, and writhes, and groans despair to Heaven ! 

And Heaven is by ! and with ethereal charm 
Bids Hope to waken, and her smiles to warm ; 

Then, lull’d by her, his home-wed bosom teems 
With holy raptures and seraplue dreams. 
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THE ORIGINAL OK CfIKRRY-RII’E, — 

publhJud III IfiOti, m)Ir, Richnid Alison* 

There is a ^ardt*n in her face 
WhiTC rosr.s and wliitc lilifs jrmw ; 

A hcavrnly piiradise is tliat placis 
Wlierrin all pU'asant fruits do ^rotv; 

Tlinrv cliorrios f^row that mine may biiy« 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those eherries fiiirly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a doithle n>ur» 

Which when her lovel}' hiiiiirhter shows^ 

They look like rose-huds fillM with snow ; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 

Till cherry-ripe tiieiiiselvcsdo cry. 

Her eyes like an<i;els watcli them still ; 

Her hrows like bended hows do stand; 
Threat'iiin^ with piereinp; frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacrccl cherries to conic nii;h, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do ery- 


ONE iiiiNURBD FARiiEs, Original and 

selected^ by Jamas AorlhcoiCt r.a. 

Faules form a convenient and plcas- 
iiijBf mode of conveying instruction to 
cliildren. Moral truth may be so exem- 
plified by a reference to some parallel 
case in nature, as to be more adapted to 
their capacities than formal precepts; 
and even children of a larffer growth’* 
may 'derive benefit from the striking 
hints which arc thus imparted. The 
earliest specimen of a parable, or Scrips 
tural FablCt occurs in the book of 
Judges, where Jotliara, at the election 
of a king, intimates the danger of a 
bad choice by referring to a meeting of 
trees, at which the fruitful and valuable 
trees decline the honor, and the bram- 
ble accepts it from a motive of selfish 
ambition. The first Greek fable on re- 
cord is that of the Eagle and Nightin- 
gale, given by Hesiod. The most po- 
pular fabulist is /Esop, a supposed Phry- 
gian slave ; but it is uncertain whether 
uiis was a real personalis; and the work 
attributed to him is apparently a collec- 
tion of the fables of different ages and 
countries. 

We proceed to extract some of the 
original fables, — ^not perhaps the best, 
yet pithy and pointed. 


« The Philosopher and Sheet of 
Paper.-— A sage pliilosoplier, being one 
day in a pmtleinaii’s library, saw Tying 
on the table a sheet of paper, which had 
once been white, but was now blotted 
and scrawled all over with nonsense and 
ill-drawn figures. * Ah !* said the sage, 
* had this sometime spotless paper been 
committed to the trust and care of proper 
liands, it might at this time have con- 
tained an excellent poem or an accom- 
plished drawing, lessons of morality or 
doctrines of science, instead of being 
thus defaced, and rendered worse than 
useless, by the display of blots and 
scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at pre- 
sent to singe a roasting pallet or to kin- 
dle the fire, and the sooner it is destroyed 
the better.' 

Application , — ^The infant mind is 
pure, and unsullied, like the fairest white 
paper, without a stain, and the first im- 
pressions it receives, we all know by 
experience, are the deepest and most 
difficult to be erased ; therefore it be- 
comes more particularly our duty, as wo 
value the future welfare of the child, to 
be careful of the first instructions and 
notions which arc given to it. Praise 
chilflren for being pretty, and they will 
endeavour to set themselves off. Praise 
them for being jrood, and they will en- 
deavour to be virtuous.” 
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The vain Glow^fFortn , — A certain 
jflour-worm had long been the object of 
admiration amongst his humble ac- 
quaintance, the insects of the hedge 
where he miide a figure; and, every 
night, he would condescend to illumine 
them with tlie splendor of his light, 
and in return received the homage of 
his reptile court with a must gracious 
air of affected condescension. On one 
occasion a small-waisted flatterer ob- 
truded himself on his notice, by ob- 
serving, that his humility was wonder- 
ful, and advised him by all means to 
make himself more public, and to shine 
in a more exalted circle, that the great 
world inigiit become the witnesses of 
such attractions! ‘ No, no,* replied the 
groveling-spirited glow-worm, ‘ that Is 
not to my taste ; for, between ourselves, 
inv great delight is to be in company 
where I can preside, and be regarded as 
a wonder — ^no matter though it be from 
their inferiority or ignorance ; whereas, 
if I associate with those of higher eii- 
ilowments,1 shall feel my pride mortifi- 
ed, and appear, even to myself, to be no 
better than a poor worm.* — Applieaiiou. 
There are certain dispositions of the 
mind that incline men to a base and 
vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at 
any rate ; and therefore they seek out 
for such companions only, as arc con- 
fessedly their inferiors, wliere no iiu- 
proveiiicnt can be gained, where flattery 
and admiration are received by them 
with pleasure, althongli offered 'by the 
iiieaiicst of mortals, and preferred to 
the counsel of the wise, or the admo- 
nition of the good. Jlnt such egotists 
must ever remain in all their errors. 
Instruction gives them pain, because it 
lessens their sclf-iiiiuortance ; nor can 
they bear the shock of feeling them- 
selves surpassed ; and from that mean 
motive they shun such opportuni- 
ties as might render them fit for the 
highest society ; for he who would be- 
come a master' must first submit to the 
humble station of a pnpil. Few are so 
empty as those who are full of them- 
selves.** 

^ The Lion and the Ape.~^Au old 
lion had long been despotic sovereign 
of the forest,' and of coarse accustomed 
to the abject homsige of every inferior 
animal in it, as is common in courts, 
each trying to out-do his companions in 
servility ; when a pert malicious ape, 
who wished to give his powerful master 
some pain, an<l yet escape his rage, as 


he well knew it was as much as his life 
was worth to offend him openly, there- 
fore sought how he might artfully mor- 
tify him under the mask of friendship, 
but keep out of the scrape himself, and 
at the same time insidiously cause the 
ruin of his competitors for court favour. 
With this intent he lost no opportunity 
of obtaining private conferences with 
the lion, and on all occasions was busy 
to inform liim of what, he said, he had 
heard against his character and disposi- 
tion, from those wlioin the lion hud taken ^ 
to be his best friends ; saying, tlie fox 
had accused him of tyranny, the horse 
had complained he was blood-thirsty, 
the bull that he was selfish and cruel, 
and the stag, that lie knew not what 
mercy was. At length the lion, no 
longer able to suffer tliis artful ami ma- 
lignant harangue, furiously replieil, — 

^ Thinkest thou, base and pitiful traitor, 
thus to abuse me to my ftice, in attri- 
buting all those crimes to me, anil that 
tliuii c>iiist escape iny vengeance by say- 
ing they are the remarks oi my good 
and faitiifiil subjects ? No, foolish ani- 
mal, take thy death for thy ofllcioiis 
pains, and thus become of some use to 
others by the U‘rror of tliy example.* — 
So saying, be instantly crushed him to 
pieces. — Application. * There are some 
artful gossips, who take a iii.ilicioiis de- 
light in toriiientiug their intimates, by 
relating every idle riinioiir which they 
have heard against them ; and, under a 
pretence of pure friendship, accom- 
panied with the pride of uflering good 
advice, conclude they shall escape the 
odium of giving p.xin, which they de- 
serve to incur: but the triumphs of those 
petty tyrants, notwithstanding all their 
art, turn out at last to their own hurt ; 
for' their visits are soon found to fore- 
bode our vexation, and at len .;th we shun 
them as we shim disease. Those who 
blow the coals of others* strife, may 
chance to have the sparks, fly in their 
own faces.*’ 

“ The Two Sc^thee . — It so happened 
that a couple ot mowers* scythes ivere 
placed together In the same barn ; one 
was without Its proper handle, and 
therefore remained useless and rusty; 
the other was complete, bright, and in 
good order, and was frequently made 
use of, in tlie hands of the mowers. — 

My good neighbour," said the rusty 
one, 1 niucli pity you, who labor so 
muck for the good of others, and withal 
so constantly are fretted with that odious 
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whetstone, that sconrs you till you 
strike fire, whilst 1 repose in perfeet 
ease am] qiiiet.*»^«Give me leave,” 
replied the brifrht one, “ to explain to 
you, ncijrlihour, the difference of our 
^mlitioiis; I must own that I labour, 
but then I am well rewarded in conaide- 
ration that it is for the benefit of iiiiilti- 
tudes, and this gives me all my impor- 
tance: it is true also that I am reno- 
vated by Si harsh whetstone, hut this 
still increases my capability to become 
useful in a more powerful degree, whilst 
YOU remain the insignificant and help- 
less victim of your pride and idleness, 
and in the end fall aprey to a devouring 
rust, useless, unpitied, and unknown. 

— I d ItMiess, i ii every 
station of life, is attended by a portion 
of niisery. By it the Iiealtli is iiiipuircd, 
the intellects are heniiinbed, all impor- 
tance or value in socit‘ty is forfeited, 
and, ns we contribute notliinef toward 
the profit or pleasure of tiiankiiid, wo 
hreome little better than outcasts or 
burthens on the earth, la the rich, idle- 
ness produces ameutal iniserv, and they 
become the prey iif iiifdaiu'.rioly : ami, 
in the inferior orders, its fruits are po- 
verty, vice, and disease; and, if the 
industrious do meet with rubs in the 
world, still, like the whetstone to the 
scythe, it sharpens their wits, and pre- 
pares them by an acquisition of know- 
Icge and experience to overcome diffi- 
ciilties with more facility.*’ 

It appears from these fables and their 
morals, that the writer, though old, is 
not superannuated, but is able to give 
salutary ad vice in an agreeable form. — 
The emhellishniciits of his work remain 
to be meiilioned. Of a hundred fables, 
Uvery one has not only a neat wood-cut 
to introduce it, but another to close it; 
and these are not all the decorations; 
for the initial letter of each fable, like 
an illuminated manuscript, exhibits a 
small (and sometimes very pretty} de- 
sign. The drawings of the first class 
were all furnished by Mr. Nortlicote 
himself. 


A HISTORY or TUB LIVE AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, hy 

fVaehiHgton Irving. 4 vols. 183d. 

As the name and exploits of Colum- 
bus are well known to every reader of 
lUstory, it might have been thought that 

VOL, IX. 


there was no occasion for idle repe- 
tition; but Mr. Irving, it seems, under- 
took a journey to Madrid, in the hope 
of ohtaiiiinir new iiiforination on the 
subject, aiul we tlien*fure oiiglit not to 
blame him for his well-meunt coiniiiu- 
nicatioiis. 1 1 docs not appear that he 
has iiiaile any important discoveries, 
with all his zeal and diligenre; yet \\e 
must allow that he has produced a work 
of considerable merit, which is recom- 
mended by an agreeable style, and by 
perspicuous and accurate details. 

'J'iie grand scheme attributed to Co* 
liinibiis lias been applauded beyond its 
merit. His discovery of a new eoiili- 
nent was rather the effect of clianee tlian 
of judgement. Ho merely hoped to 
shorten the voyage to India by pursu- 
ing a western, instead of an eastern 
course; acted upon the idea tliat the 
world was iiiueh less extensive than it 
really is ; uiul continued to the hist to 
think that the territory which he dis- 
colored was a part of Asia; and even 
this cumparatively-insignilii aut sclieme 
appears to have been borrowed from a 
b%rfntinc named Toseuiielli, who (says 
Mr. Irving) transmittid toColiimhiis, 
111 1474, a copy of a letter wliich he had 
previously written to a canon of Ijishuu, 
maintaining the facility of reacliing 
India by a western course.'* It is how- 
ever certain, that the tieiioese adv'eii- 
tiirer was an acute and reflecting man, 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and perse- 
vering ; and few, perhaps, could so ably 
have conducted those expeditions which 
led to the most important results. 

Without following Mr. Irving in his 
narrative carver, we shall extract the 
character f>f Isabella (the royal patron- 
ess of Coliiuihiis). and that of the hern 
himself, merely observing that both 
portraits are drawn by the florid and 
emblazoning pencil of a rhetoriciaii, 
rather than with the strict fidelity of a 
dispassionate historian, ' 

Contemporary writers have been 
enthusiastic in their descriptions of Isa- 
bella, but time has sanctioned their 
eulogies. She is one of tJie purest and 
most beautiful characters in the pages of 
history. She was well formed, of the 
middle size, with great dignity and 
gracefulness of deportment, and a min- 
gled gravity and sweetness of demea- 
nour. Her complexion was fair; her 
hair auburn, inclining to red ; her eyes 
were of a clear blue, with a benign ex- 
pression ; and there was a singular mo- 
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clesty in her countenance, gracing, as it 
did, a ivonderful iiriiincss of purpose 
and earnestness of spirit. Though 
strongly attached to her husband, and 
studious of his fame, yet she always 
maintained her distinct rights as an 
allied prince. She exceeJcd him in 
beauty, in personal dignity, in acute- 
ness of genius, and in grandeur of soul. 
Combining the active and resolute qua- 
lities of man with the softer charities of 
woman, she mingled in the warlike 
councils of her husband, engaged per- 
sonally ill his enterprises, and in some 
instances surpassed him in the firmness 
and intrepidity of her measures ; while, 
being inspired with a truer idea of glory, 
she infused a more lofty and generous 
temper into liis subtle and calculating 
poliey. It is in the civil history of tlieir 
reign, however, that the character of 
Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal care was conti- 
nually directed to reform the laws, and 
heal t1 lie ills engendered by a long course 
of internal wars. She loved her people, 
and, while diligently seeking theirgood, 
she mitigated, as much as possible, the 
harsh measures of her husband, directed 
to the same end, but infiameil by a mis- 
taken zeal. Thus, though almost bi- 
gotiHl ill her piety, and perhaps too much 
under the inlluehce of ghostly advisers, 
still she was hostile to every measure 
calculated to advance religion at the ex- 
pense of humanity. She strenuously 
opposed the expulsion of the Jews, amt 
the establishment of the Inquisition, 
though, unfortuimtely for Spain, her 
repugnance was slowly vanquished by 
her confessors. She was always an 
advocate for clemency to the Moors, 
although she was the soul of the war 
against Gniiiada. She considered that 
war essential to protect the Christian 
faith, and to relieve her subjects from 
fierce and formidable enemies. While 
all her public thoughts and acts were 
princely and august, her private habits 
were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. 
In the intervals of state business, she 
assembled round her the ablest men in 
literature and science, and directed her- 
self by their counsels, in promoting 
letters and arts. Through her patron- 
Salamanca rose to that height 
ivliicli it assumed among the learned in- 
stitutions of the age. She promoted the 
distribution of honours ana rewards for 
the promulgation of knowlege; slie foa- 
terea the art of printing, recently in- 


vented, and encouraged the establisli- 
ment of presses in every part of the 
kingdom ; books were admitted free of 
all duty ; and more, we are told, were 
printccl in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the present litOKiry a^. 
It is wonderful how much the destinies 
of countries depend at times upon the 
virtues of individuals, and how^ it is 
given to great spirits, by combining, 
exciting, and directing the latent powers 
of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with 
their own greatness. Such beings realise 
the idea of guardian angels, appointed 
by Heaven to watch over the destinies 
of empires. Such had been prince 
flenry for the kingdom of Portugal ; 
and such was now tor Spain the iflus- 
trious Isabella.** 

• • • • 

** Columbus was a man of great and 
inventive genius. The operations of his 
mind were energetic, out irregular; 
bursting forth at times with that_ irre- 
sistible force which characterises intel- 
lects of such an order. His mind liad 
grasped all kinds of knowlege con- 
nected with his pursuits ; and, though 
his information may appear limited at 
the present day, and some of his errors 

rt ab]c, it is because that knowlege, 
is peculiar department of science, 
was scantily developed in his time. His 
own discoveries enlightened the ig- 
norance of that age, guided conjecture 
to certainty, and dispelled numerous 
errors with which he himself had been 
obliged to struggle. 

Ills ambition was lofty and noble. 
He was full of high thoughts, and anx- 
ious to distinguish himself by great 
achievements, it has been saief that a 
mercenary feeling mingled with hU- 
views, and that his stipulations with 
the Spanish court were selfish and ava- 
ricious. The cliargc is inconsiderate 
and unjust. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same Lofty spirit in which 
he sought renown; but they were to 
arise from the territories he should dis- 
cover, and be commensurate in import- 
ance. No condition could be more just. 
He asked nothing of the sovereigns bat 
a command of the countries which 
he hoped to give them, and a share of 
the profits to support the dignity of his 
command. If there should oe no coun- 
try discovered, liis stipulated viceroy- 
alty would be of no avail ; and, if no 
revenues should be produced, his labor 
and peril would produce no gain. ‘If 
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lin command and revenues ultimatelv 
proved magnificent, it was troiii the 
ma^ificcnce of the regions he had at- 
tached to the Castilian crown. What 
monarch would not rejoice to gain em- 
piro on such conditions? Jim he did 
not merely risk a loss of labor, and a 
disappointment of ambition, in the en- 
terprise; on his motives being ques- 
tioned, he voluntarily undertook, and, 
with the assistance of his coadjutors, 
actually defrayed one-eighth of the 
whole charge of the first expedition. — 
The gains that promised to afise from 
his discoveries, he intended to appro- 
priate in the same princely and pious 
spirit in which they were demanded, 
lie contemplated works and achieve- 
ments of benevolence and religion; vast 
contributions for the relief of tlie poor 
of his native city ; the foundations of 
churches, where masses should be said 
for the souls of the departed ; and ar- 
mies for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre ill Palestine. 

*‘lii the discharge of his oflficc he 
maintained the state and ceremonial of 
a viceroy, and was tenacious of his rank 
and privileges ; not from a mere vulgar 
love of titles, but because he prized 
them as testimonials and trophies of his 
sichicveincnts ; these he jealously che- 
rished as his great rewards. In his re- 
peated applications to the king, 'he in- 
sisted merely on the restitution of his 
dignities. As to his pecuniary dues, he 
would leave them to arbitration, or even 
to the disposition of the king; 'but 
these things,’ said he, nobly, ' aflecl niy 
honor.' In his testament, he enjoined 
on his son Diego, and whoever after 
him should inherit his estates, whatever 
dignities and titles might afterwards be 
ranted hy the king, always to sign 
imself simply *the admiral,* by way of 
perpetuating in the family its real source 
of greatness. 

•‘Ills conduct was characterised by 
the grandeur of his views, and the mag^ 
nanimity of his spirit. Instead of tra- 
versing the newly-found countries, like 
a grasping adventurer eager only fur 
immediate gain, he sought to ascertain 
their soil and productions, their rivers 
and harbours; he was desirous of co- 
lonising and cultivating them ; of con- 
ciliating and civilising the natives ; of 
building cities, introducing tlic usefnl 
arts, suMecting every thing to the 
control of law, order, and religion ; and 
thus of founding regular and prosper- 


ous empirics. Ill this glorious plan he 
was constantly defeated by the dissolute 
rabble whirir it was his iiiisfortiiiie to 
command ; with whom all law was 
tyranny, and all order restraint. They 
inteiTuptcil all useful works by their 
seditions; provoked the peaceful In- 
dians to hostility; and, after they had 
thus heaped misery and warfare upon 
their own heads, and overwhelmed him 
with the ruins of the edifice he was 
building, they charged him with being 
the cause of the confusion. W ell \\ ould 
it have been for Spain had those who 
followed in his track possessed his 
sound uolicy and libenil views. The 
New World, in such a case, would have 
been settled hy pacific colonists, and 
civilised h]^ enlightened legislators, in- 
stead of being overrun by iTespcratc ad- 
venturers, ami desolatea by avaricious 
coiiqiterors. 

** (Joliimhiis was a man of quick sen- 
sibility, liable to great excitement, to 
sadden and strong impressions, and 
powerful impulses. He was naturally 
irritable aiici impetuous, and keenly 
sensible to injury and injustice : yet the 
quickness of his temper was counteracted 
by the benevolence and generosity of his 
lieart. I'he magnanimity of his nature 
shone forth through all the troubles of 
his stormy career. Though continually 
outraged in his dignity, and braved in 
the exercise of his command ; though 
foiled in his plans, and endangered in 
his person by the seditions of turbulent 
and worthless men, and that too at times 
when suffering under anxiety of mind 
and anguish of body suflinieiit to exas- 
perate the most patient, he restrained 
liis valiant and inuignant spirit, and, by 
the strong powers of his mind, brought 
hinisclf to forbear, and reason, and even 
to supplicate: nor should we fail to 
notice how free he was from all feeling 
of revenge, how ready to forgive and 
forget, on the least signs of repentance 
anu atonement. Uc has been extolled 
for his skill in controlling others ; but 
far greater praise is due to him^ for the 
firmness he displayed in governing him- 
self. 

**Ui8 natural benignity made him 
accessible to all kinds of pleasurable 
sensations from external objects. In his 
letters and journals, instead of detailing 
circuinstances with the technical preci- 
sion of a mere navigator, he notices the 
beauties of nature with tlic enthiisiasiii 
of a pout or a painter. As lie coasts the 
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■hores of the New World, the reader 
participates in the enjoyment with which 
ne describes, in his imperfect hut pic- 
tares(|ue Spaiiihli, the varied objects 
around him ; the Iditndness of the tem- 
per, ifiire, the purity of the atmosphere, 
the fra ranee of the air, * full of dew 
and sweetni'ss,' the verdure of the fo- 
rests. the iiiaj^nificencc of thetn*cs.thc 
grandeur of the niountaiiis, and tlie 
limpidity and freshness of the ruiinitig' 
streams. New delight sprin<rs up for 
him in e\ery scene. Tie proclaims that 
each new discovery is more beautiful 
than the last, and eaeli the most bean 
tifiil in the world, until, with his simple 
earnestness, he tells the sovereigns, that, 
having spidceti so hif'hly of the pre- 
ceding islands, he fears that they w^ill 
not credit him, when he declares tliat the 
one he is actually describing surpasses 
them all in exeeficiice. 

** In the same ardent and unstudied 
way he expresses his emotions on va- 
rious occasions, readily alfectcd hy ini- 
pulses of joy or ^rief, of pleasure or 
indignation.- When surrounded and 
orerwliclmed hy the ingratitude and 
violence of worthless men, he often, in 
the retinunciit of his cabin, gave way 
to hursts of sorrow, and reueved his 
uverl.ideii heart by sighs and groans.-— 
When he n*tiirned in chains to Spain, 
and came into the presence of Isabella, 
instead of continuing the lofty pride 
with which he had Tiitherto sustained 
his injuries, he was touched with grief 
and tiMiderness at her sympathy, and 
burst forth into sobs and tears. 

“He nas devoutly pious; religion 
mingled with the whole course of his 
thoughts and actions, and shines forth 
in all his must piivato and unstudied 
IV ritings. W heiiever he made any great 
discovery, he celebrated it by soTcmn 
thanks to (Sod, The voice of prayer 
and melody of praise rose from his 
fdiips when they first beheld the New 
World, and his first action on Kinditig 
was to prostrate liiinsclf upon the cartn 
and return tlianksgivings. Every 
evening, the Salre Hegina, and other 
vesper hymns, were chanted by liis 
crew, and masses were performed in the 
beautiful groves that bordered the wild 
■hores of this heathen land. The reli- 
gion thus deeply seated i.- bis soul, 
ditiusod a sober dignity and a benign 
composure over his whole demeanor. 
Ills langiiaM was pure and guarded, 
free from all imprecations, oaths, and 


other irreverent expressions. All bi» 
great enterprises were undertaken in 
tlic name ot tlic Holy Trinity, and^ he 
partook of tlie holy sacrament previous 
to his cmbai katioii. lie observed the 
festivals of the church in the wildest 
situations. 7'he Sabbath was with him 
a day of sacred rest, on which he would 
never set sail from a port unless in case 
of extreme necessity, lie was a firm 
believer in the efficacy of vows and 
penances and pilgrimages, and resorted 
to them in times of ilifiicully and dan- 
ger; hut he carried his religion still 
farther, and his piety was darkened by 
the bigotry of his age. lie evidently 
concurred* in the opinion that all the 
nations who did not acknowlegc the 
C^hristian faith were destitute of natural 
rights ; that the sternest measures 
might be used for their conversion, and 
the severest punishments inflicted upon 
their obstinacy in unbelief. In this 
spirit of bigotry h.c considered himself 
justified in making captives of the In- 
dians, and transporting them to Spain 
to have tlieiii taught the doctrines of 
Christianity, and in selling them for 
slaves if they pretended to resist his 
invasions. In doing the latter, he sinned 
against the natural goodness of his 
character, and against the feelings 
which he had originally entertained 
and expressed toward this gentle and 
hosnitahle peojilc ; but ho was goaded 
on by the iiierceiiary impatience of the 
crown, and hy the sneers of his enemies 
at the iinprontahlo result of his enter- 
prises. It is hut justice to his character 
to observe that the enslavement of the 
Indians thus taken in battle was at first 
openly countenanced by the crown, and 
that, when the question of right came to 
be discussed at the entreaty of the 
queen, several of the most distin- 
guished jurists and theologians advo- 
cated the practice ; so that tlie question 
was finally settled in favor of the In- 
dians solely by the hnmanity of Isa- 
bella. As the' venerable bishop Las 
Casas observes, where the most learned 
men have doabtevl, it is not surpris- 
ing that an unlearned mariner should 
err. 

** These remarks, in palliation of the 
conduct of Columbus, are required by 
candour. It is proper to show him in 
nmnexion with the age in which he 
lived, lest the errors of the times should 
be considered as his individual faults. 
It is not the intention of the author. 
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honrevcrs to justify Columbus on a point 
where it is inexcusable to err. Let 
it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name, ami let others derive a lesson 
from it. 

peculiar trait in his rich and 
varied chardctcr reiiiains to he noticed 
— that ardent and eiithnsiastie iiiiagU 
nation which threw a Tiia^niticenoe o%cr 
his. whole course of thought. Herrera 
intimates that he had a talent for poetry, 
and some slight traces of it arc on re- 
cord in the liook of prophecies which 
he presented to the Catholic sovereii^iis. 
Hut his poetical temperament is discern- 
ihle tliroii^hoiit all his writings and in 
all his actions. It spread a golden and 
glorious world around him, and tinged 
every thing with its own gorgeous co- 
lors. It hetrayed him into visionary 
speculations, which subjected him to 
the sneers and cavilings ot men of cooler 
and safer, hut more groveling minds. 
Such were the conjectures formed on 
the coast of Paria about the form of the 
earth, and tlic situation of the terrestrial 
paradise ; about the mines of Uphir in 
irmianiola, and the Aiirea (Jlicrsonesus 
in Verugaa; and such was the heroic 
scheme of a ernsade fur the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre. It mingled with 
his religion, and filled his mind with 
suleiiin and vi.sionary meditations on 
mystic passages of tlie Scriptures, and 
tlie shadowy" portents of the prophecies. 
It exalted his office in his eyes, and 
made him conceive himself an agent 
sent forth upon a siihlime and awful 
mission, suhjeet to impulses and super- 
natural intimations from the Deity; 
such as the voice which he imagined 
spoke to him in comfort amidst the 
troubles of Hispaniola, and in the si- 
lence of the night on the disastrous coast 
of Veragua. 

** lie was decidedly a visionary, but a 
visionary of an uncommon and success- 
ful kind. The uiatiner in which his 
ardent imagination and mercurial nature 
were controlled by a powerful judge- 
ment, and directeef by an acute sagacity, 
is the piost extraordinary feature in his 
character. Thus governed, his imagi- 
nation, instead of exhaustinj^ itself in 
idle flights, lent aid to his judgement, 
and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds could never have 
arrived, and which they could not per- 
ceive when pointed out. 

**To his intellectual vision it was 
given to read the signs of the times, 


anil to trice, in the conjectures and re- 
veries of past ages, the indications of 
an nil known wodd, as soothsayers were 
said to read predictions in the stars, and 
to foretell e\ents from the visions of the 
night. * His soul,’ observes a S|>anisli 
writer, * u as superior to the age in ivhicli 
he lived. Por him was riser ved the 
great enterprise of traversing that sea 
whieh had given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his 
age.’ 

“With all the visionary fervour of 
his imaginatiofi, its fuiuiest dreams fell 
short of the reality. He died in igno- 
rance of tlie re.il gVaiiileur of his disco- 
very. Until his last breath he enter- 
tained the idea that lie had merely 
openeil a new way to the uhl resorts of 
opulent conitiierce, and had diseovereil 
some of the wild regions of the Bast. 
He s'lpposed Hispaniola to he the aii- 
eient Ophir which had been visited hy 
tlic ships of Solomon, and that thilia 
and Terra Firina were hut remutu parts 
of Asia. What visions of glory would 
have broken upon his mi ml eould he 
have known that he had indeed disco- 
vered a new continent, eipi.il to the 
whole of the old world in magnitude, 
and separated by two vast oceans from 
all the earth hitherto known by civilised 
man ! And how would his magiianinioiis 
spirit have been consoled, ainidsl the 
afllictions of age and the cares of penury, 
the neglect of a fickle public, and tlie 
injustice of an ungrateful king, could 
he have anticipated the splendid empires 
which were to spread over the beautiful 
world he bad ciiscovered, and the' na- 
tions, and tongues, and languages, 
which were to fill its lands with his re- 
nown, and to revere and bless his iiaiuo 
to the latest posterity !" 


A SURVEY OF ARrilITECTURAL UEAUTV, 

bving a coHtiHuniion of Remar ke on 

Beauty ^ a» it regarde the Fine tdtie. 

The mere art of ordinary building, 
as a security against the iiiclemency of 
the weather, or external danger, is the 
oD^pring of instinct, unenlightened by 
reason; and therefore birds construct 
nests, various species of insects provide 
places of shelter, and many kinds of 
quadrupeds form subterraneous retreats. 
These creatures, perhaps, began to build 
before man framed for himself even the 
elementary hut : but they still go on, as 
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they have always doiuswithout proficien- 
cy or iniproveiricnt. Men»on the contrary, 

radiially proceeded from the cave, the 

ollowti'oc, or the hut, to more con- 
Teiiient and coinfortahle abodes. Their 
first contrivances of this kind were un- 
ivorthy of the name of architecture. 
Tliose who bad no inclination for the 
shelter of caves, made use probably of a 
few houghs, which went hrciken to de« 
teriniiiiite lengths, made to lean upon 
each other at the top,aiid spread out at the 
bottom, so as to form a toferubh; interior, 
with a considerable opening on one side ; 
the interstices were filled up with inter- 
woven brunches, cetiieiited by mud or 
clay. When tools or cutting instru- 
ments hiwl been invented, trunks of 
trees, divested of their bark and branches, 
were used as pillars and beams, instead 
of boughs ; and, instead of the conic 
figure, which, from its peculiar sim- 
plicity, first prevailed, a triangular and 
sabseqncntly a rectangular form of the 
hut took place, wliirli, in rainy countries, 
had a pyramidal or wedge-forineil roof. 
These huts wore from time to time im- 
proved in their roiistructioii, until sun- 
dried bricks, and at length such as were 
hardened by fire, began to bo used for 
the walls of bouses. As the art of build- 
ing advanced, stone was used for public 
erections, and, in the inU*rior, the skil- 
ful work of the joiner was added t«» the 
rude operations of the carpenter. 1 he 
temple and the palace were also enriched 
witli a variety of decorations, and even 
private houses were oniameitted, both 
witliin and without, by those who were 
iiispfred with a taste for beauty or ele- 
gance. 

The first architectural works formed on 
a magnificent scale, are supposed to have 
been those of Egypt. 'I’liey were not, 
however.so beautiful as they were grand. 
The pyramids now remaining must be 
considered .is tasteless structures, while 
they excite astonishment by the difiiculty 
of conceiving how the builders, in the 
infancy of science, could elevate and ar- 
range the huge materials which they 
employed. The temples appear to have 
been much finer buildings ; and sonic of 
the gates, porticoes, and colonnades of 
these stately stnictarcs, arc still viewed 
with pleasiKc and admiration. The 
ancient Persians seem to have borrowed 
Mchitectural hints from the Egyptians, 
if we may jiulgc from the ruins of 
Persepolis. 

TJie Assyrians and Babylonians are 


smd to have excelled in the art of build- 
ing; blit we have no certain knowlegc 
of their inodes of practice. They aimed 
at grandeur of cifect ; but there is reason 
to believe that their structures were not 
graced with pre-eminent beauty. 

The people of ancient 1 ndia rivaled 
(and, as some think, surpassed^ those of 
Egypt in arr.liitcctural skill. The won- 
ders and beauties of Elora were noticed 
in our review of Mr. Seeley's work ; and 
remains have been found in other parts 
oflndiii, of less aiithpiity and interior 
gramleiir, yet striking and venerable. 

The Greeks are supposed to have de- 
rived, not indeed tlieir knowlege of 
ordinary building, but their skilfiU pro- 
ficiency, from the Egyptians, whom, 
however, they subsequently excelled, 
as their feelings seem to have been 
strongly susceptive of beauty in this as 
well as in other arts. ^ They formed the 
first (nr Doric) order in architecture, by 
making eoliiirins of stone in imitation of 
the wooden posts of the hut. These 
pillars consisted of an entablature, a 
lluted shaft, a capital adorned with fillets 
and mouldings, and a basement of three 
steps. Speaking of a temple of the 
Doric order, a writer who is not de- 
ficient in taste observes, that ** the sub- 
limity of the basement, the sweeping 
lines of the fiiitings, the dillVreiit pro- 
portions and contrasted figure of the 
outline of the column, and that of the 
iiitcreoluTiiuiation, and the grand straight 
lines of the entablature, crossing in tlieir 
directions the graceful ones of the flut- 
ings, together with the gently-ineliiicd 
peilinient, have a grand ainl striking 
effect. The column and iiitercolumni- 
ation approach each other more nearly 
in apparent superficial quantity, while 
they contrast more decidedly in form 
than i n any other order. There is a cer- 
tain appearance of eternal duration in 
this species of edifice, that gives a so- 
lemn and majestic feeling, while every 
part is perceived to coiitrmute its share 
to its character of durability.” 

The finest extant specimen of the 
Doric style is the Parthenon at Athens, 
which has a noble portico, massive ar- 
chitraves, and other attractions for an eye 
that delights in grandeur of effect. 

The Ionic order next arose, in which 
the capitals of the columns exhibited de- 
corations resembli^ women’s locks of 
hair and curls. Tue remains of the 
temples of Erechtheus, and Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, constructed according 
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to^ the rules of this onler, are viewed 
with admiratioi) ; and a temple at Teos, 
and one at Prienr, disnUv entablatures 
which are remarkable for lieautiful pro- 

S Drtions and elej^unt dccuratiuns. At 
ardis, also, the remains of the temple 
of Cybele are nia^irniticent, and the ca- 
pitals of the two cxistiiifv eoluiiins sur- 
pass every other specimen of the Ionic 
style, in perfection of design and exe- 
cution : they are probably' anterior to 
the time of Cyrus, and yet they arc as 
perfect as if they had been very recently 
erected. 

Tlic Corinthian order is generally 
alloAved to be the most beautiml. Cal- 
limachus, an Athenian artist, passing 
near the tomb of a young lady, observed 
upon it a tile that covered a basket, 
ronnd which an acanthus was growing : 
the tops of the leaves were bent down- 
wards by the n^sistance of the tile, and 
the whole had a pictarcsi^ue appearance 
which forcibly struck him. lie took 
the bint, and executed some coliiiiiiis 
with foliated capitals, wbieli gave rise 
to the third Grecian order. The best 
specimens of this style may be seen in 
the monument of Lysicrates at Athens, 
the Pantheon, and the three columns of 
the Caiiipo-Vaccino at Rome. The 
capital or this ancient order exhihits 
beauty, delicacy, and richness, in so 
high a degree, that no modern attempts 
for its improvement have been successful. 
A more elegant architectural object can- 
not easily be conceived. 

The Tuscan order was introduced by 
the Etrurians, to whom is generally 
ascribed the method of bnildiiig witli 
small stones, and mortir made of cal- 
careous stone; — an opinion which is 
rendered probable by the consideration, 
that the oldest vestiges of cementitious 
structures have been found in the terri- 
tory of the present Tuscans. This, we 
may observe, is the plainest and least 
deeorated of all the orders; — ^it has, 
indeed, no claim to the praise of beauty, 
and its simplicity is unaccompanied with 
taste or elegance. 

Etrurian Imilders were employed by 
the Romans in many public works, to 
which they imparted a great degree of 
strength and substantiality : bat, when 
this rude nation had^ civilised its man- 
ners by the subjugation of the polished 
states of Greece, its attention was ea« 
gerly directed to the architecture of the 
vanquished people. In the progress of 


this study a lifth order arose, styleil the 
Vomposiie from its cnniputind character. 
This style was employed in triumphal 
arches sind in a variety of public build- 
ings, and its parts were more hold and 
massive tlian those of the I’orintliian 
order, hut not so chastely elegant. 

The plans of the Roman buildings 
were more varied than those of the 
Greeks, wliu usually erected tlicir pub- 
lic edifices on a rectangular model.-*- 
Circular temples crowned with cupolas, 
ainphithcatreH of ii:i elliptic form, thea- 
tres and othei buildings on iiiiscella- 
iicniis plans, exemplified thciiingnificent 
variety of the Uoinan style, which, how- 
ever, was never so pure as that wliieli 
prevailed iii tlie dourisliiiig ages of 
Greece. 


BIOUllAeillC'AL AN II I'll AKACTI-MU STIC 

SKUTOHES or IllSTINCniSIIRII VKII- 

SONS LATELY 1>ECKASKI>. 

Helen Maria Williams. — ^Thts iii- 
genioiis lady was horn (it is said) about 
the year 17f>-i in the north of England. 
About the age of eighteen years, she 
came to London as a literary adventunw, 
and, being introduced to the late Dr. 
Kippis, was recommended by him to 
the notice of the public. She soon ob- 
tained a considerable degree of reputa- 
tion by various poems ; but her fame has 
since declined. She injured htr cha- 
racter, in the t»pinion of a great propor- 
tion of the coiiimiinity, by her zeal for 
the French revolution, which she en- 
deavoured, by her writings, to render 
popular in triis ^country. During its 
progress, she settled at Paris, and asso- 
ciated with the followers of lirissot. — 
Her details of the political state of 
France, though partisu, are well written, 
and her account of the fall of Robes- 
pierre is the best that we have seen. As 
a woman of sense and humanity, she 
must have exalted in the ruin of that 
Wrant ; and she had a personal m«itivo 
for rejoicing, for she bail been incarce- 
rated ny his order. In 17%, she pub- 
lished what appears to have been her 
chief work,— a Sketch of the Politics of 
France, in four volumes. Her Tour to 
Switserland appeared in 1798; but it 
did not excite so much interest as her 
translation of Hiiniboldt's Travels in 
South- America. As a friend of liberty, 
she could not approve Napoleon’s as- 
sumption of arbitrary power; but she 
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lived peaceably under bis sway, anil also 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
Bourbon family. She enjoyed the 
esteem of many' friends, to wfiom slie 
was an intellij^ent and agreeable com- 
panion. 

Elizabeth^ duchru dowager ofliMC- 
clcuch and (iucenHbvirif,^T\m lady 
united to a strong and \vv11-ciiltivatea 
mind a refined taste for works of art, 
and tier .areoiiiplishiiients were both 
useful and ornamental; bat her chief 
praise was derived from her benevolence 
and liberality. She was railed, eiii- 
phatirally, ‘^tlie good duchess.** She 
was reiiiurkably easy of access, always 
willing to help, yet solicitous to discri- 
minate tlic ch.irant(*r of all cases, and at 
once noble and prudent in her donations. 
Was a respectable tradesman borne 
down by a large family and ad- 
verse circumstances? she was aware 
that no petty boon would meet tlic ex- 
igeneicM of the rase, and hy large sums 
she averted the horrors of bankruptey, 
and so supported the family in their 
appearance, that a suspicion of poverty 
never glanced toward them. As it was 
always her injiinetion to keep her gifts 
secret, many were assisted who did not 
resume to name their benefactress; 
itt there were iiiiiny hearts that could 
not contain the swelling gratitude which 
compelled them to thank the hand 
which rescued them from ruin. 

•* To every description of the poor,** 
says a writer in the ficntlemairs 3lagii- 
zine, “she was so constant a refuge, 
tliatit was well known immhers came 
to dwell in the vicinity of her seats, for 
the sake of partaking her bounty. Ifad 
a pour man an accident ? she paid the 
snrgeoii for attending liim, and sent to 
his fauiilv every Siilurday bis nsiiul 
wages. (V’as the nioilier ot a family or 
a child sick? every day restorative food 
was given by the kind duchess. The 
widow's children were educated and 
apprenticed, and industry was encoii- 
raged and rewarded. Her hand, even 
when aged and tremulous, could always 
write orders for r^dieving the distant 
object not less than that which pressed 
upon her sight. « Give help to ail, ask 
for rent from none,’ were words I once 
read myself, in a harried note written to 
her man of business, when he was sent 
by^ her on an errand of mercy. Mac- 
neil, in bis Skaitbe of Scotland, in rela- 
ting the affecting story of a deserted 


wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtue by charitable aid, said, al- 
most fifty years ago, 

* Whft'i the angel but Buecleuch ?' 

It is said, tliat during the life-time of 
the duke her husband, they jointly gave 
away no less than thirty thousand 
pounds a-year in cliuritv, and that, du- 
ring her widow-hooil, she devoted near- 
ly us much to the same purpose.** 

Mr, JIcHTtf Jfcele, — He was the son 
of an engraver of maps and heraldry, 
and was born in London, in 17118 ; ami, 
after receiving an ordinary education at 
Kentisii-town, he was articled to an 
attornev. As he had evinced at schoid 
an incfiiiatioii for poetry, lie sometimes, 
in all pruhahilitv, “penned a stanza 
when he sliould have engrossed ;’* hut 
we do not find that he so far neglected 
the duties of Ids profession, as to deserve 
reproof or excite censure. He was at 
length iidmittcd to the privilege of prac- 
tice, and, if he did not sliine among the 
ablcNt solicitors, lie was at least coii- 
sidered as an intelligent in.inager of 
business. Before he acted for himself 
in this departnient, he had published a 
volume of lyrical and other poems, 
which, ‘though they bore the marks of 
yoiitli, afforded a promise of future ex- 
cellence. ^ He afterwards tried his skill 
ill dramatic poetry, but did not excel in 
it, because he did not sufficiently ex- 
plore the n*ccsses of the human heart ; 
yet some indications of strong feeling 
appear in his dramas. Being an enlhii- 
siastiu Hflinircr of Sliakspnare, he wrote 
some critical essays on tlic works of 
the immortal bard,' and undertook a pil- 
grimage to Ids shrine at Stratford, 
where a friend reail one of these coni- 
pusitioiis to an admiring audience. A 
series of lectures on English poetry in 
general, being prep, i red by Mr. Neele 
with great pains and study, w'ere deli- 
vered b^ him, in 1»26, at the Kiissell 
Institution, and produced both emolu- 
ment and fame. His Romance of His- 
tory we lately reviewed with appro- 
bation. 

He was short in stature, but Ids fea- 
tures were expressive, and lie had “ an 
eye of fire.” He was good-tempered 
and cheerful, kind and generous; Ids 
manners were easy and ajgrceable ; and 
be had a turn for coQvirulit;^ which is 
said to have sometimes led liioi beyond 
the strict limits of temperance. We 
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*^1!*^?**’^ '**^*^' «»vcr-wurl%iiiif 

ot Ins brain, or tin* irrifabirity of his 
nerves, proilii.'nl a uliirli 

tcrmiiiati'd in Kniriiti*, at •! tinn* when 
he had lui iipjian’iii iiwitniu'iit lo luelun* 
ehuly or despoiidciU'e, 


Aaioxo file philnsiiphers who rioii- 
nshftj iiiidiT the firsl .liiine^ iiml his*iuii. 
Sir Ki'iirliii Di^hy held a dignified, if 
not the highest rank ; and he w.is not 
only a sa^e, but a man of frallantry 
aiKl address. His private iiiemotrs 
liave hoen lately published from the 
orig-iiial niiiniiscript : and it appisirs, 
from his own aecoiiiil, that his philo- 
sophy did not prcelude the. intisl artlent 
and persevering alL'iehmeiit to a lady 
n hose honor was publicly <|iiestiuiied 
and impeaehofl. 

Wiietia Stanley was a yonofr huly of 
hi;i^h descent and of ^real attrartioiis : 
and a fretpieiil iiiterchaii;;*e td* visltN, he- 
tweeii her jriiardians and the nioflirr of 
youiii; Keneliii, led to the passion of 
which the lo\er is the liistoridii, and 
which he paiiiTs n illi enthusiastic and 
iinaHected feeling. His motive for 
having composed (lie picture at all, is 
curious, and is frankly avowed. — “If 
these loose papers should have the for- 
tune to fall into any rriairs liaiids, to 
which they were never designed, 1 de- 
sire that this last scrawl iiiiiy heg par- 
don for the rest; all which I am' so far 
from justifying, that I know the only 
way to preserve me from censure, is the 
not owning of them. Hut the re- 
iiienihraiire of the original cause that 
hath flrawii these lines from me, is so 
sweet, that 1 cannot choose hut nou- 
rish whatsoever refrf;sheth it in ii*e, 
which aii|N'ared in that I had not the 
power to ftiicrilice liiese tri/les in the 
Site, wliereunto iny judgement had cuii- 
deniiied them ; and* that, if ever they 
come to he seen by any, their autiiuV 
and scope cannot choose hut be known, 
my follies being therein so lively ex- 
pressed, that no hand hut my own could 
iiave traced them so exactly, 1 will in- 
genuously confess how 1 came to spend 
any time upon so vain a subject, hoping 
tliat 1 may in some measure be excused 
when it shall be known that in the 
weaving of this loose weh, which was 
done without any art or care, 1 einploy- 
rdonly the few empfv <p.iee<. of fedioii(> 

VOL I V 


lionrN, wliieh would have been in dan- 
ger to liaie been worsefilled if I had 
not taken ludd of this occasion of di- 
veiMoii, which my coiitiiiiiiil thoughts 
admiiiisten'd to ine. You that n*ad. 
then, may take notice, that after a long 
and vhdent storm, wliieh took me be- 
tween Ithmles ami ('andia, and sepa- 
rated from me all the vessels of ni^ fleet, 
it was my misfortune to fall in with the 
i; land t>t .Milo, where, while I slayeil 
to mend the defects of a leaky sfiip, 
ami to expect the relics of tin* tempest's 
fury, I w as rourteonsly invited ashore 
hy*ii person of quality of that plae.e ; 
whei'eiinto, when I had settled my im- 
portant business in a good train, I will- 
iiigly condeKcendeil, being very eoiifi- 
dent of the frieiidlinessof th.Lt people, 
hnr innie in the streiiglii that I had 
thrrt‘, which was siicli, that they hail 
more rt‘asoii to beware doing me any 
displeasure, than I to fi>ar any .ittempt 
of theirs; and hoping that lliroiigh the 
pleasuiitiiess of that place and t hi* con 
vcnieiUTs of the shore, I iniglit so,ni'. 
uhat ivfreslt invself, who was then 
much distempered in body and sullen il 
great aiiiiction in my minil. Ebii more 
time passing before iiiy other ships, 
eume thither to me than in reason I 
could expect, and my hooks (whu ii 
used to he my faithful and iicver-failiMu 
eonipanioiis} being all left i.hroad 
through till* n."gligei!re or nither mi.%- 
take of niy servant, who thouglit I 
would not lnivf‘ stayed longer than one 
night ashore, I pas-sni my tiini* there 
with niiicli bulitiifie, ami my hi i.t i nter- 
tainiiieiit was with my own Ihoughfs; 
which being contrary to the manner of 
most men, unless il ho wlieii iiielaneludy 
hath seised llieir minds, who ilceiii no 
state delightful that is not quickened by 
exterior pleusuri's. 1 scon pereeiverl 
that my courteous host was much troii- 
hied at iiiy retirciiieiit, omitted nothing 
that migh\ avail to divert me from it, 
and, among other things, made me a 
liberal offer to iiitiTc.st im: in the good 
graces of several of the most iioUmI 
beauties of that plaa*, wiio, in all ages 
have been known to he, no nigganls of 
their favours, which might, perad ven- 
ture, have been welconiely accepted by 
another that, like iiio, had youth, 
strength, nml a long time, of being at 
sou, to excuse him if he had yielded t<» 
such a leinptation. Hut l/ that had 
fresh in my soul the idea of so divine 
and virtuous a heautv, tli.it others in 
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balance witli hcr's, did but serve to 
sliow the weakness and iiiisery of their 
sex« thoii»-ht it no mastery to overcome 
it ; hut yet was in .some perplexity bow 
to refuse niy friend's courtesy, without 
seeming uncivil. In the end, after 
some debate with myself, 1 concluded 
that the best way f<»r me would be to 
pretend some serious business, which of 
necessity did call upon me to wTite 
many despatches, and into several 
places ; and thus, without bis offence or 
siispieion, I nii^bt enjoy solitude and 
liberty. Indeed, iny pretence was not 
alto;;etlier a feigned one, many extra- 
ordinary accidents having involved me 
iiise\fTal intricacies; but, my facility 
of settin^f down on paper my low con- 
ceptions having* been ever very great, 1 
soon made an end of wbat concerned 
business, and then eontiiiuing iny for- 
mer riietiicid of contemplation, which I 
did with the more devotion, having 
overcome the late assault, I soon found 
that one's tliougbts and mind may oiit- 
W'ork tluMuselvcs by being too eagerly 
and too long fixed upon one object, 
and withal, iiutny times the iiiemofy of 
some passages which afforded me great 
tie light, stole unexpectedly upon liie, 1 
liaviiig of long' time before forgotten 
them, and being then fearful of tloing 
the like again; which Avas the cause 
that, having lien, ink, and paper by me, 
I deemed it lioth a good diversion for 
the present, and paiiis tliiit would here- 
after administer me iniicli content, to 
set down in writing uiy Avamlering 
fantasies as they presented themselves 
t<i me ; which f tlid suddenly in luost* 
sheets of borrowetl paper, and tliat in 
not so full a iiiaiitier as might be intel- 
ligible to any other ; hut so that to me, 
who was tlioroiiglily acmiuinted with 
all the dependencies of Uieiii, it might 
serve for an index to reduce the rest 
into my renieinhraiice. Wherefore 1 
give warning beforehand, (hat no man 
hath reason to lose any time in peru- 
sing so trivial a discourse of a young 
and iinstayeil head us this is, wliirh ivas 
at the first begun only for niy own re- 
creation, and tlicn continued and since 
preserved only for my own private con- 
tent." 

While Sir Kenelm was on his travels, 
an attempt was m:ule by a nobleman to 
seduce tlie nfFectioiis of Veiietia. f •Un- 
successful in the ciLstoiiiary nioile of 
proceeding, be maiiuged, \ntli the as- 
sistance of lier governess, to carry her 


into the country ; hut, by the aid first of 
sheets, and then of lier garters, she con- 
trived to escape from the chamber to 
Avhich she had been conveyed, and wan- 
dered about the fields and woods. When 
she was in danger of being attacked by 
a wild beast, ^le was opportunely rcs- 
ciied by another gallant, who propa- 
gated a report of the death of her first 
lover. Although she rejected the ad- 
dresses of her tliinl suitor, it was ru- 
mored that an improper intercourse 
exi.*«trd between them, whicli Kenelm 
partly attributed to his speaking more 
lavisfily of her favors than lie had 
grounif for. This report induced her, 
at the earnest reipiest of her friends, to 
consent to marry her defender, ivho 
caused splcndiil preparations to be made 
for the nuptials, and had her portrait 
painted by an excellent artist, which lie 
used to show as a glorious trophy of her 
eonrpicred affections. 

IJearing of the imputations which 
prejudiced the lady’s honor,** and 
aliio of the proposed marriage, Kenelm 
was^ so shocked, that he gave unre- 
strained indulgence to his resentment and 
rage: hut the intelligiiipce of the rup- 
ture of the iiiatriiiioiiial treaty, on the 
part of the new lover, restored tlic phi- 
losopher to composure, and lie at length, 
in defiance of the remonstrances of Ids 
friends, gave his hand to Venetia. His 
vindication of his conduct is cloipiently 
spirited 1 must arknowlegc that 1 
have studied so much as to be very well 
iiiforiiicd that no knnwlegc is compa- 
rable to the knowlcge of one's self, and 
that all other learning is vain whicli 
tiNieheth not to better the mind, and that 
the deepest speculations are but difficult 
trifles, if they he not employed to guide 
men's actions in tlic path of virtue, and 
directed to gain peace and tranquillity 
to the soul; and that their labour is 
very ridiculous, who strive to make 
their memory the. storehouse of many 
infructuous notions. And for being cold 
ill thrusting myself into great actions, 
such as usually entice aivay the affec- 
tions of young men, whose spirits arc 
unstayed through the intemperate heat 
of their boiling blood, I hope I shall 
he pardoned at the least by those that 
know how happy a thing it is to live to 
one’s self; for, certainly, no exterior 
thing in this world is worthy the ex- 
changing one’s leisure for it; and, when 
we depart from the inivard couteiitments 
that we may always enjoy at our own 
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plea»uri% wt iiio torim'iUod with tlu: ile- 
!»irL* uf future tliiiifrg, and are irlntted 
with the present, so fh;it our life be- 
I'onieth tedious, and we ta.sto nothing 
hut vexiifittns. I roneelve that all men 
iiaturally liesire t>»liveii.ippily,as hein^ 
the tfieatest hlessin^ this life can afford 
us; hut ill the i'Iium* of this Mate most 
men steer ditferent eonrses, and the 
jjreatest part lose it in seekin^^ it : for 
iiiv part, I esteem tliat life hlessed. 
wfiieli is lcdnceor<li{i;r to nature; whieh 
eaniiot he, unless a iiiun's mind he vi- 
gorous and sound, so as to Know no 
greater ;rood tliaii what he tan pve 
tiiiiise|f : thi> eontrary to w liiidi is, wi*en 
we let rniiioiirA l.ike mi deep iinpvesMoii 
in us, us to e.iuse ns to alter oiir irsoln- 
tions and curb oiir ilesins, whereby Wi* 
come to live not by reason, but aeeord- 
in^ to examfile and to ilie opinion that 
will he entertained of us: uhieh of all 
bervitudes is the nr|-ealest, nu-ii ohligiiii^ 
themselves to bedieve ibc most voiivs, 
and enthral lin^^ their iinderstandiii/fs 
and jiidj^emcnts to others* errors. And 
when the world shall know how little I 
vuluo tlieir eensiireji, 1 believe they will 
soon prow weary of persecutiiip me with 
them; wbieli I do not tliroiiph obsti- 
nai'.y or stupid!^ v of nature, but for the 
vanity that I oijserve in all their pro- 
ceediiipK, and hceau.se 1 know that he 
is not happy or iinhuppy that is thought 
so, hut he o*iily that leefeth and thinketh 
himself so. uut 1 woiidiM' iiiueh that 
you, who have so elevated a soul, sliouhl 
Judpe aocordinp to their rule, and so 
lieavily rondeniii the airectioii in me 
which* you take nntiec of, and is not 
possible for me to dispuise. 1 feel this 
III it, that, besides the svttliiip of a 
you lip man’s strayinp and waiiderinp 
eoiirses, it ]iulisheth the mind and reti- 
nctli it by causiiip it to work upon it- 
self, aiift to iieplect all thinps that eon- 
ducc not to the hetteriiip or to the quiet 
of it, which far exceedetli all the fa- 
vours that fortune can heap upon me, 
for they are always in her inconstant 
hand to take away apain, bat notliinp 
can touch or disturb this, if one betray 
not one’s self. This divcrtetli the mind 
from weaker and meaner passions, and 
fillcth it with excess of joy; only one 
ought to be cautious in choosing upon 
whom to place it, and then it is tlie true 
office of a wise and honest man ; for i 
think I can prove that love is the ii»- 
blc-M action that liiiman nature can ex- 


it ml itself until. 1 aiii sure tins bath 
corrected iiiauy infirmities and natural 
imperfections whieli had tleep seeds in 
me i and u ill do (hr IlKr in any one that 
desireth in apprur uorthy In Iwr that 
he so hiclily .dleetelli, and, tliereftire, 
ealleth often his pasNioiis to a striet ae- 
toniit before the liiliunal of re.iKon. — 
lint, settiiip asiilr all other arpimient.s, 
I uill confess iiipeiiiioUNly (bat I love 
Venetia, and e.iiiiiol but love her: ber 
perfections mcrir it: but foi the present 
let tboM* pass, ami be not displeased 
with me that 1 :>:iy I bivi‘ her heeaune 
she i.^ she. riiiil I .iiii I. 'I'iie stars that 
are above us, and our reason, have a 
pre,it stroke in oiir aireeltmis, how free 
soever oiir wills may he; hut, xvithal, 
add her extreme uMeition to me, and 
then suppose I could master my on n, 
and withdraw it; yet bow impeiieroiis 
slioiild I be, and with u li.it beart eoiibl 
I endure to break her heart (bat lovelli 
me belter than bersidf, and that liatli 
ohliped MIC to do the liki* towards her? 
for noble minds are more toiiehed with 
the joy and sorrow that happen to their 
dear friends, than with their own, espe- 
cially when they are the procurers of if. 
Jiul why should you or the world so 
much inveigh against iny choosing her? 
Their judgeineiitH are accoiiqiaiiicd with 
vanity; let not yoiir’s he so; hut exa- 
mine her actions thnroiighlyi hefoie you 
eoiidcMiiii her ; for you ran give no solid 
re.iso(i why she shouhl he less valued 
for her funner affeet ion, since, looking 
into the n*ality of it, and finding it to 
he on worthy ground.s on her siile, you 
must consent that her innocciU'e is not 
impeached.” 


JANUARY AND MAY; frOM tin: JVoVi t 
of UdmouTy wiilten hy tku Hon. 
Jinne Seymour Darner, 

Lady Roreiierg was at the very pin- 
nacle of fashion, admired and respecteil. 
She had been married at sixteen to lord 
Uuseberg, ivho, beside being above 
sixty, was in his appearance disgusting, 
while his understanding and nianncr.s 
were by no means calculated to redeem 
the faults of his person ; but lie bad an 
immense estah*, entirely in bis own 
power, no children by a former mar- 
riage, and offcreil earte blanche as to 
.settlements. Miss liayficid had not six- 
pence in the world, and the alfaiisof 
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lier uviv so involved in some 

1 ndin transactions, not iniicli to liis cru- 
dit, tliat from him she had nothing to 
expect, and liis only hopes for her fu- 
ture establiKhineiit were to be ilerived 
from the iMrgain made in ronsideration 
of her youth and powerful charms. She 
had so well prolitud by his maxims, as- 
si'ited by certain intuitive principles, 
inherent in her own breast, that she saw 
in perspective all the advantages she 
might derive from a marriage with a 
rich peer, and was little less anxious fin 
its accomplishuieiit, on tint first over* 
tiires made by his lordship, than her 
prudential ami i‘cdrul‘itin<; father. Tiie 
marriage was iheridbre shortly con- 
cluded ; and, as the whole of the busi- 
ness liad passed in the country, where 
at a race-nail she hatl been mm, ad- 
mired, and followed by the enamoured 
[leer, she made her appearance, fur the 
first time on the theatre of fasliion in 
London, in the character of a victim^ 
cruelly sacrificed to age and ugliness, 
and was almost as universally pitied as 
she was universally admired.' 

She was received with kindness and 
aiteiitions even by lord Uoscherg’s fa- 
mily; for, though* they would rather lie 
liad not married at [ill, they svere at 
leiLst pleased that he had not fallen a 
prey to something niiicli worse, as he 
was well known all his life to liavc 
been led by some woman, and indeed to 
he the certain dupe of almost ant/ wo- 
man that, would take the trouble to im- 
pose oil him by cajoling ami flattery: 
yet the task was not easy, as tijc nar- 
rowness of his mind rendered him su- 
spicious, and his total dependence on 
others for amusement and occupation, 
fretful and disrontented. Hut once 
thoroughly lulled into a security, in 
which he found his own ease, and con- 
stant attention to humor his every tri- 
ll iiig caprice and fancy, there was little 
to fear from his penetration. 

Lady liosebcrg had not naturally a 
vicious character; she was good-na- 
tured and compassionate ; and, perhaps, 
under other circumstances than those in 
which she was placed, might in some 
measure have really merited the respect 
and consideration she for a long time 


ohtuiiiiMl from the world ; hut tin exces- 
sive love of pleasure, and a too great 
facility in its gratification, proved her 
ruin, and finally overset all tnc barriers 
her good sense, nrudence, and judge- 
ment, had opposed to its violence. She 
iNnsed wholly to respect herself, and 
slmrtly after lost the respect she vainly 
liopcMl by art and duplicity to extort 
from others. When Bclniour became 
attached to tier, she was in the zenith of 
her charms; her conduct to her lord had 
appeared exemplary, and scarcely was 
the voice of caluiiiuy heard louder than 
a whisper against her. Young men, it 
is true, were alw.tys of her" seiciety : 
hut her maimer to I hem was easy and 
niicnnstraluLMl, and the first step to lul- 
mission into he.r house was by proper 
attentions to her hnshaiul ; and, tiiongh 
she followed the full torrent of lasliioii- 
ahlc amusements, went lati» to every 
place, and eanie late from every place, 
it was always in company with women 
of approved chanicter and reputation, 
near relations of her lord, or such as in 
themselves, according to the opinion of 
the world, must he of advant;^c to 
her. In private society, she was never 
known to show even a shadow of dis- 
gust or contempt for her husband. 
»Some, indeed, were of opinion that in 
her manner to him she carried this for- 
bearance too far the other way, and musl 
have reasons for thus affe'ctlng what 
could not be sincere, lie this as it may, 
she had by her prudence gained a ilegrei* 
of consideration which, uiiiUnl to her 
youth, beauty, and captivating manner, 
rendered hiw the most followed and 
most udiiiiriHl woman in the bright cir- 
cle of fashion. 


LOVE FANCIVULLY DESCRIRED; 

tcith it fine En/(rapin/f, 

Among the national airs selected by 
Mr. Bishop fnmi various sources, and 
furnished by that able composer with 
symphonies and accompaniments, we 
meet with a pleasing Florentine melody, 
for which Mr. Moore has supplied the 
following appropriate words : 


When night brings the hour of starlight and joy, 
There comes to my bower a fairy-wing'd boy'; 
With eyes so liright, so full of wild arts, 
liikc nels r>f light, to tangle young hearts. 
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U'itli liph iu wlioau keeping U»vc*s siUTct iiiiglitihvell, 
Like Zt'phyrs asleep in some rosy sea-shell. 

Guess u'ho he is ; 

Name but his name; 

And his best hiss 

Fur rtMvard yon may claim. 

WliereVr o'er tlie groniul he prints his lighl feet 
The dowers art' found uittsf shining and sweet : 
llis looks, as soft as 1i<rht'iiing in l\lay, 

Tlioinrli daiigernns oft, ne'er wound but in play ; 

Ami ol»! when his wings have brnsh'd t»verin} lyn . 
You’d fancy its strings were all turning to fire’ 

Guess who he is, &c. 


l.lTailARY ANIi AII.SrKLLANKOUS BfK' 

MoiJi.s, by J. C%'udoeky M.A. IH28. 

Mu. CiiAUncK, formeily amcinberof 
the Johnsonian club, published, two 
years ago, an entertaining volnme of 
anecdotes aiitl reeo I lections; and, as 
the work was favorably receivctl, he 
gratiiied the public wdth another vo- 
lunie, not long before his death. Mr. 
Nichols the printer, being one of his 
executors, has now brought forward 
two additional volumes, consisting of 
selections from the papers of his de- 
ceased friend. Various parts are tri- 
lling, and some of the coniinunications 
are not new ; but many parts may be 
read with pleasure and interest. 

The Earl of Sandwich and AUae 
Ray, — His lordship had a way of what 
Mr. Hates and 1 termed badgering, 
which was not quite pleasant to all; 1 
have seen even his friend lord Denbigh 
excessively annoyed. As for ourselves, 
we always fought again ; for example, 
in a large company, he said, ‘ Now here 
is Craimck ; he makes the strangest as- 
sertion that you can possibly think of; 
he says, if a man wears a wig, he ought 
to he punctual ; but punctuality ought 
to be dispensed with, if he wears his 
own hair.’ — * My lord, my assertion is, 
that, if your lordship lias walked out, 
you have only to cliaoge your scratch 
for your full-dressed wig ; but, if i am 
to dine out, 1 must sometimes wait half 
an hour for my hair-dresser.’ — *Oh! 
very well ; then the hair-dresser is to be 
the regulator of your time.* 

liurd Sandwich was a steady friend ; 
never kept any one iu unnecessary sus- 
pense; wab exceedingly clear in his 
answers («i all letters, mostly written 


with his own hand ; and K once recol 
lecthis receiving one day seventy when 
at laueester. Few could have pre- 
served such temper during his eventful 
and vexatious administriitioii ; for he 
then was the most assiduous and active 
of all the ministers. 

When dressed, he hud a dignified 
appearance; but, to see him iu the 
street, be bad an awkward, cureless gait. 
Two gentleiiicn observing him, one of 
them remarked, ‘1 think it is lord 
Sandwich coming ;* the other replied, 
that he thought he was mistaken.— 
* Nay,’ says the gentleman, * I am sure 
it is lord oiuidwich ; for, if you observe, 
he is walking down both sides of the 
street at onci'.’ Hut the earl gave a 
better uiicedutc of himself: MV hen 1 
was at Paris I had a dancing-master; 
the mail was very civil, and on taking 
leave of him I ottered him any service 
in London. * Then,’ said the man, bow- 
ing, M should bake it as a particular 
favor if your lordship would never tell 
any one of whom you learned to dance.’ 

“ 1 did not know his lordship in early 
life ; but this I can attest, and cal) any 
contemporary to ratify, who might have 
been present, that we never heard an 
oath or the least profligate conversation 
at bis table in our lives. Miss Ray’s 
beliaviour was particularly circumwcct. 
The elegant Mrs. Hinchcliffe, lady of 
the bishop of Peterborough, attended 
one night ivith a party. She had never 
seen Miss Ray before, and she feelingly 
said afterwards, * I was really hurt to 
sit directly opposite to her, and mark 
her discreet conduct, and yet to find it 
improper to notice her. Slio was so as- 
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siduous to please, was so very excellent, 
yet HO unassumiiiif, 1 ^vas quite cliamicd 
with her; yet a seeming cruelty to her 
took olf the pleasure of my evening.* — 
At that time a good anecdote was in 
circulation. A certain witty lady of 
quality, at the opera-house, curtsied* to a 
lady of rather equivocal cliaracter ; 
when another, much more discreet, im- 
mediately addressed lier ; ‘ I was sur- 
prised to see your ladyship notice that 
person ; you surely cannot exactly 
know all about her.* — ‘ Not 1,’ said the 
lady of quality, carcdessly: * perhaps 
you flo, madam ; is it catclling ? * 

Dr, Jlimkeitivorth and his iMdy, — 
became iiitiinate with Dr. llawkes- 
worth at lord Sandwich’s table at the 
Admiralty, where J constantly met him 
about the time of bis publishing (3o(dc’s 
Voyages. He was a most agreeable 
companion ; hut he became careless and 
luxurious, hurt his constitution by high 
living, and was cnnse(|iiently vei v un- 
bappy. His excellent and intelligent 
wife was always discreet ; and had the 
management of bis great work, tlie 
Voyages, been left entirely with her, 
nothing either iininoral or oflensivc 
would have appeared in it. I never 
knew till lately now much merit in for- 
mer publications was due to lier. She 
was an unassuming woman, of very su- 
perior talent. The doctor never ‘sin- 
ned’ but against himself. I le was quite 
finical in his dress, by which he some- 
times rendered himself subject to ridi- 
cule, though a favourite with all.” 

The duKc of Newcastle^ the Alinister, 
— He appeared sickly and emaciated, it 
was unaccountable to me, that, so much 
as he had been ridiculed by Foote on 
the stage, he could not restrain himself, 
even in the street, from seising your 
head and holding it between bis liands, 
whilst perhaps he would ask the most 
unmeaning and trifling questions. His 
table was the most splendid and luxu- 
rious that could be conceived, yet he 
almost always confined himself to the 
plainest food. There might be vanity, 
and some strange externm inconsisten- 
cies ; hut there always appeared*to me 
to he a steady disinterested integrity 
about him, and 1 shall always with the 
utmost gratitude revere his memory.” 

Dr, Johnson and hie Imitators , — 
“Of Dr. Johnson’s manner Garrick was 
a great mimic, and by imitations at 
times rendered him abundantly ridicu- 
lous, Tom Davies monopolised liis 


laugh, and his laugh was that of a rhi- 
noceros; hut, in a plain, dictatorial 
style, Mr. John Nichols, from a long 
acquaintance, could generally speak 
most like the venerable luminary.” 

’J'lie Biographer of Socrates, — Mr. 
John Gilbert Cooper was an extraor- 
dinary man. Flc possesstid a fine person, 
was an excellent classic scholar, and no 
man was admitted into loftier society ; 
he was hretl at Westminster, was a gen- 
tleman by birth anil fortune, and a man 
of the most hrilliaiit wit and ready con- 
versation 1 ever knew. 

Snliricnt Propensity of the Pool 
Gray , — As Mr. Gray was very shy and 
distant, few guessed at his ‘peciilitir 
hiininur,’ as Hurd was pleased to term 
it ; he was generally seen througii the 
melancholy medium of his own Clnirrh- 
yard RlegV. From recollection, 1 am 
sure lord Sandwich was aware of him ; 
for, about the time he offered liimsclf 
as high steward, contrary to his usual 
maxim of not seeing an enemy on public 
occasions, he once saitl to ine« 1 have 
niy private reasons for knowing of his 
absolute inveteracy. Of this I have 
now seen proof in the poem of .leinmy 
Twitehcr, published by Mr. IMitforiT, 
and directly applying t.o that contest. — 
I lis Long Story indeed had been printed : 
hut the world in general did not see the 
meaning of it, and it was every where 
disputed whether there was in it any 
humour or not. .Many light satires per- 
haps have since been given to him that 
he did not write, hnt certainly very like 
him: take that, for instiuice, on the 
Cambridge Condolence and ( 'ongratiila- 
tiun on the Death of King George the 
Second, and the Accession of George 
the Third. 

' The Old Oiic'b dead. 

And In IiIh stead 
The New One takes his place : 

Then sinK and sigli^ 

And laugh and cry. 

With dismal cheerful face.' 

Different Characters of two Bishops, 
— “ 1 have mentioned that Hurd and 
Warhurton were totally dissimilar. — 
Hurd could read none hnt the ‘ best 
things.’ Warhurton, on the contrary, 
when tired with controversy, would send 
to the circulating libraries for all the 
trash of the town, and the bishop would 
laugh by the hour at all the absurdities 
hr glanced at. The learned world 
could never guess whence he obtained 
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so many low anecdotes ; for liis conver- 
sation and some of his letters were at 
times complete comedy. Another in- 
stance of contrast between the two bi- 
shops : — one would have jj^one to Uath 
from Prior-l'ark on a scrub pony : the 
other, when he went from Worcester to 
Bristol Hot- Wei Is, u'as attended ^ by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, 
but, as he tlioii^ht, necessary dignity 
annexed to his situation and character.** 
The Explorer of the Nile, — “ 1 be- 
eamr intimate with Bnicc at admiral 
Walsitighain's. * Wlio,* says the intel- 
ligent Dr. Dihdin, has not heard of 
Bruce ? His tale was once suspected, but 
suspicion has sunk into an acquiescence 
in its truth." His accounts militated 
against some more favored voyages, of 
i^ich great pains were taken to promote 
the sale. The friends of Bruce indeed 
produced many proofs of the prejudices 
that had been excited against him ; and 
1 rather felt that some facts were indus- 
triously dwelt upon before me, as being 
intimate with lord Sandwich. 1 mad£ 
a direct reply, that 1 knew that the earl 
always mentioned the Abyssinian tra- 
vels in terms of admiration. Bruce and 
I became afterwards much acquainted, 
and he sliowcd me the fine gold medals 
of many of the Ptolemies. He was a 
large man, and in an evening rather 
splendidly dressed; he had a most ex- 
traordinary complaint, which could not 
be well accounted for; when he at- 
tempted to speak, his wliole stomach 
suddenly seemed to heave like the bel- 
lows of an organ. He spoke of it as 
having originated in Abyssinia, but 
that it since remained (under various 
advice) much the same in every climate. 
One evening, when he appeared rather 
agitated, it lasted much longer than 
usual, and was so violent that it alarmed 
the company." 


NOTICES AND OHSERYATIONS FOR FE- 
BRUARY AND MARCH, 1828, 

February 22. — Mleged Seduction of 
a Boy by a Lady and her Confederates. 
— This case excited great interest in 
Ireland. Mr. Grady, the barrister, in- 
dicted Mrs. Richards and several ac- 
complices for a conspiracy to carry off 
his son, a simple school-boy, with an 
intent that he sliould contract marriage 
with her daughter Kllen. It was stated 
tliat the hoy had fallen into the snare. 


and that a Grctna-Grccn marriage was 
the consequence. Such a letter was 
produced on the part of the prosecutor, 
as showed that Ellen was a bold loose 
girl ; but its authenticity was denied by 
tiie defendants, who not only vindicated 
her character and conduct, but main- 
tained that the youth, far from being in- 
veigled by art, was particularly forward 
and active in the business, " knew' what 
he was about, and had his eyes open.*’ 
The imputed offence, therefore, was 
thought not to be within the statute of 
queen Anne, and the indictment became 
nugatory. 

28. — The arrival of the Turkish ma- 
nifesto excited a strong sensation. It 
bn*athed resentment anti defiance against 
all the enemies of the Moslem faith : but 
its hostility was principally directed 
against the Russians, who were accused 
of having systematically aimed, for 
the last fifty years, at the ruin or dis- 
memberment of the Turkish empire. — 

“ At length (says the sultan in this cu- 
rious state-paper) the Russians drew the 
English and French into an alliance, 
under the pretence of rescuing the 
Greeks from oppression, and it was ar- 
rogantly proposed that the Porte should 
relinquish all interference in the affairs 
of those rebels, and give up its lawful 
authority over them in return for a tri- 
fling tribute. As these proposals tended 
to draw gradually into the hands of the 
Christians all those parts of Europe and 
Asia in which the Greeks were mingled 
with the Moslems, and (O horrible 
profanation!) to convert mosques into 
churches, they could not be accepted 
consistently with a tlue regard to reason, 
law, policy, or religion ;l)ut, as it was 
expedient to temporise, while prepara- 
tions were made lor war, evasive replies 
were made, and the negotiations were 
protracted." (7Vii> is a plain confesnon 
of insincerity and duplicity on the pari 
of the grand signor,') — Proud of their 
naval superiority, the confederates 
obstinately insisted on the acceptance of 
their offers, and prevented the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets, sent to chastise 
the insurgents, from attacking the 
islands and the fortresses. The two 
squadrons, having entered the port of 
Navarino, were quietly expecting new 
instructions from the Porte, when the 
Christian fleets, which unexpectedly 
entered the same harbour as friends, 
began to fire all three together, and thus 
perfidiously made war without declaring 
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it. The bultun’s niudcration, however, 
iiidneed him to listen to those allegiitiuns 
w'liich imputed the bhime of the action 
to his command ers, and to promise that 
the Greeks, on tludr submission, should 
Im pardoned and even favored : hut, as 
the three powers still peremptorily re- 
quired that Atriea, the Morcu, and the 
isles of the A rehij)eia,i' 0 , should lie pro- 
miunccd independent, no a{>Teernent 
with such detennined enemies could he 
expected. As war therefore w.is una- 
voidable, all the faithful were called 
upon to exert tlndr most stnuuKiUN ef- 
forts in the defence of their religion and 
their country, hein^ well assured that, 
if tliev should fall in so holy a cause, 
eternal salvation would he their re- 
ward.*’ 

This manifesto furnishcfl the Russian 
potentate with a prcteiice for attack! iij( 
the Turks in liis own name, lie was 
pleased at the opportunity of aggran- 
disement, and prepared for an invasion 
of the Turkish nroviiiccs, vindicating 
his intended hostilities by a reference to 
the siiltan*s violation of the treaty of 
Ackerman, and also hy an allegation «if 
recent inj uries. We do not see how f his 
conduct, on his part, can justly (^xcite 
the alarm with which it has filled onr 
cabinet. If ho and Francis and Frederic 
should severally take a Mr of Turkey^ 
the balance of European power will re- 
main nearly the same : and, with regard 
to the Greek contest, the exar is not re- 
leased, by the new branch of hostility 
wliicli he meditates, from the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of London; or, if 
he should not ad here, to his engagements 
in that respect, Grcat-Rribiiii and France 
may settle without his aid the alfairs 
of Greece. J^ct onr bold minister re- 
monstrate with him ; but to attack him 
hy arms would be nmicccssary and im- 
politic. 

2H . — A calamitous Accident. On 
the spot wlicrc the Royalty Theatre 
stood, which was some years ago de- 
stroyed bv fire, a new' and elegant struc- 
ture (the Royal Eruns wick Theatre) had 
rapidly risen, which was opened, on the 
2.'ith, with a respectable company ; but 
mischief lurked under a fair exterior, 
'riie eagerness of the proprietors (Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. C^larrutliers) for its 
speedy completion, had induced them 
to announce that it w*ou1d be opened so 
early as the 31 st of January ; and, when 
they found the performance of that rash 
firomisc impracticable, lliey still preci- 


pitated the grand display of their histri- 
onic and scenic attractions. Jlefore the 
day of opening, doulits were entertained 
of the substantiality and security of the 
hiiildiiig; but these suspicions were 
ovcr-iuled and silenced by the authority 
of the masters of the theatre, and a re- 
hearsal of Guy Mannering was ordered. 
This business was on the point of coni- 
iiieiiciiig, when a strange noise was 
heard. Jt was lint a cracking, but a 
rumhliog sniiiul, which coriliiiiicd for 
m:<iiy seeoii<l.s. One of the lustres then 
fell; an awful crash iiimicd lately en- 
sued, and the roof fell with destructive 
weight. Many were buried under the 
ruins, while some i‘seapeil liy great pre- 
sence of mind and tortniiatc circuui- 
stances. Mr. Maurice, the Misses Fearoii 
and Fieeman, and eight other persniis, 
lost their lives, and others were bruised 
and severely injured. 

An inquiry into the cause nf this 
dreadful misfortune was regularly in- 
stituted hy the coroner. In the course 
of the extuiii nation it iqqHMred, tliat 
even some of the coniniuii work- 
men, who are not very ([uiek-siglited 
on these occasions, considered tin* build- 
ing as unsafe, and those whf> superin- 
tended their opcraiLons were still more 
impressed with ideas of danger. Mr. 
Pemnd, a director of the hrick-work, 
saitl, ** he always thought that tlie liang- 
iiig of great weights from the iron roof 
would endanger the house ; but he had 
never expressed that apprehension to 
any person, and indeed did not trouble 
his liead about tlie matter, because it 
was not his business'* 

Here we may remark, that this sort 
of delicacy, which avoids inti^rnieddling 
in the particular ilepartments of others, 
in a case which may affect hiiinau life, 
argues a great want of feeling. It i-e- 
iniiids us of an oilicer nf the royal house- 
hold of Spain, who, when the king was 
seriously incununoded in a close room 
hy a very fierce lire, suffered his master 
to catcl) a fever which proved fatal, 
rather than offer any aid or service 
which did not fall within the circle of 
his ordinary duties. 

Mr. Wlntwcll, the architect, taking 
notice of the objections of manypcrsoris 
to a metal roof, said that this, which was 
of wrought iron, was lighter than one 
of wood, and sufficient in every respect 
for all the purposes for wliicli it was 
constructed ; but he added, that he had 
frequently remonstrated iigainst the im- 
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proper use of the roof ; for a large floor, 
extending over a great part of the house, 
fikewise all the floors over tlie stage, 
and all the machinery, were supported 
chiefly by being suspended from the 
roof, in repugnance to the object of tliat 
art of the building. Notice of the pro- 
able failure of the roof under its enor- 
mous load was given, he said, above 
2d hours before the' catastrophe; 
bnt lie was kept in utter ignorance of 
this most Important circumstance. — 
IJence it appears, that the negligence, 
biindiiessy and precipitancy of the pro- 
prietors, led to all the mischief. 

wiccifieni at ,Manche8ter, — On the 
same day, thirty-seven persons were 
hurried into etiTnity by the alleged 
mismanagement of the conil actors of a 
ship-I.-iiuich. When this misfortune was 
mentioned to some intelligciiC ship-car- 
penfers at Liverpool, one of them re- 
marked, *< that it was in the highest de- 
ree dangerous to suffer so largcanum- 
er of persons (about 200) to he on the 
deck or the flat during the launch, more 
ospcM'ially as the vessel was launched 
with her masts and rigging up. A ves- 
sel without ballast is peculiarly liable to 
be swayed on one side by any weight 
on the deck, and that liability is of 
course much increased when the masts 
are up. At our port it is customary not 
to allow more than forty persons to be 
nil deck, even at tlic launching of a 
large ship Vitlioiit its masts.'' 

March IJ . — A Clown's Farewell,-^ 
A merry fellow was Joe Grimaldi before 
his illness ; and, when be lately acted 
the part of a drunken man at Sadler’s- 
Wells, he showed that he had some re- 
X mains of mirth and pleasantry. At the 
close of the performances, he advanced 
to the front of the stage, while the 
players sileiitlv arranged themselves on 
each side, and thus addressed the au- 
dience. — ** Ladies and Gentlemen, many 
persons here present — judging from my 
appearance — ^no doubt look upon me as 
a very aged man. 1 will convince them 
of the contrary. I was born on the 
18th of December, in the year 1772 — 
consequently, on the 18th of last De- 
cember, 1 completed my forty-eighth 
year. It is not age, therefore, that has 
thus bowed me down, but disease ; and 
1 humbly submit to the afiliction. Be- 
fore I was three years old, 1 was en- 
^ged to perform at this theatre ; and I 
nave remained its constant and fkithful 
servant even until now,— a period of 
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forty-five years. In the course of that 
time, 1 have arrived— 1 hope 1 may say 
it without being accused of vanity — at 
the very top of my profession ^applause 
and cries, — * You have! you nave !’^ 
— and my path thereto has been conti- 
niidliy cheered, and my humble exer- 
tions fostered and encouraged by your 
kind indulgence and liberal support.— 
But my race is ended— (No ! no ! no !) 
— for these four years past, 1 have la- 
boured under serious and continual in- 
disposition, and I have no hope left that 
1 sliatl ever again be able to appear 
before you — 1 feel that it is impossible; 
but that yon may enjoy uninterrupted 
health — that blessing which alone can 
make this life comfortable^hajl be the 
earnest prayer of Joe Grimaldi to the 
last hour of Ids existence. Before I 
conclndc, permit me to say, that the 
proprietors of this establisliuient have, 
in tliu most handsome manner, given me 
the use of the theatre for this night gra- 
tuitously (they ought to give you a 
pension for life / cried several voices.) 
My kind friends the performers, by 
whom I am now surrounded — the gen- 
tlemen of the orchestra — all — all have 
freely given me their services to enable 
me to appear before you this last time, 
and for iiiy own c.Kcla8ivc benefit. To 
you — to them — I offer niy heartfelt 
thanks, and I — I can only say, God 
blrss you all ! — Farewell I” 


A MEMOIR OF HR. nisiiop, the Com- 
posers with a Portrait* 

Thobb who contribute to the " stock 
of harmless pleasure,” deserve the re- 
spect of society. In this point of view, 
the able and successful cultivators of the 
science of music are entitled to distinct 
and honorable notice. We therefore 
eniiirace the opportunity of tracing the 
public progress of Mr. Henry Rowley 
Bishop. 

He was born in London, and in his 
early youth was placed under the musi- 
cal tuition of the celebrated Francesco 
Bianchi. In the year 1806, he com- 
menced that course by which he is still 
distinguished, by composing some of 
the airs for the ballet of Tamerlane and 
Bajazet. Another pieoe of the same 
.kind soon followed, called Narcissus 
and the Graces, for which he furnished 
the music. About two years afterwards, 
be appeared to greater advantage in the 
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ffrand ballet called Garactacus, and, in 
1809, the opera of the Circassian Bride, 
performed at Drury-lane Theatre, placed 
nis abilities in a conspicnons point of 
vienr. On the next niirht after the first 
representation of this piece, that house 
was destroyed by fire, and the scores of 
the new opera were entirely consumed 
in the flames. This music bad been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm h^ those who 
were qualified to criticise it, and there 
are specimens still occasionally per- 
formed, such as the duet of * I'll love 
thee,’ which amply communicate the 
extent of the loss. It was not,however,au 
irreparable misfortune, and Mr. Bishop’s 
tide of fortune was not to be turned oy 
such a loss : for the proprietors of Co- 
vent-ffarden theatre, seeing his merits 
and knowing how to employ them, 
formed an engagement with him for 
three years, to compose and direct the 
music of that establishment. He en- 
tered on this important office in 1810. 
The first piece, in consequence of this 
arrangement, upon which Mr. Bishop’s 
talents were employed, was a musical 
drama in three acts, bv Norton, selected 
from Scott’s poem of the Lady of the 
Lake, with some unimportant variations, 
and produced as the Knight of Snow- 
don. In the music of this piece he dis- 
played a degree of talent seldom sur- 
passed by British composers. Before 
the expiration of this engagement, the 
Virgin of the Sun, the iBthiop, and the 
Renegade, were produced; and the 
great musical picture of a storm and 
earthquake, winch enriched the first of 
tliese pieces, will he long and raptu- 
rously remembered. A fresh engage- 
ment, for five years, was now concluded ; 
and when we say that Mr. Bishop sig- 
nalised it immediately by the Miller 
and his Men, no ampler proof can be 
given of the indications with which it 
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commenced. A melo-dramatic piece, 
styled For England Ho I next enabled 
him to maintain the impression which 
his prior works had made ; and, during^ 
the five years, he compost a varietjr of 
pieces, some of which reflected high 
credit on his talents. 

In 1819, he became a joint proprie- 
tor of the oratorios with Mr. Harris. 
The next year, a separation of interests 
occurred, and these splendid perform- 
ances were conducted Mr. Bishop 
upon his own responsibility, and under 
his entire control. Arran^ments had 
been made which invested Tiim with tlic 
same degree of power for seven suc- 
cessive seasons ; lie profited, however, 
by a clause in the contract to relinquish 
them at tho end of the first, and with- 
drew to the continuance of those thea- 
trical avocations which they had too 
sensibly interrupted. 

A great public honor was paid to Mr. 
Bishop in the autumn of 1820, when he 
visited Dublin, and received the freedom 
of that city by an unanimous vote. On 
the institution of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, he was appointed one of its direct- 
ors. He also belongs to the royal aca- 
demy of music, as a professor of har- 
mony ; and he now conducts the musical 
establishment at Drury-lane Theatre. 

He is said to have been concerned 
in the production of more than seventy 
theatrical pieces ; of this number, mure 
than half are his own iinassisg^d compo- 
sitions. He also supplied the music of 
three tragedies, the Apostate, Retribu- 
tion, and Mirandola, and a Triumphal 
Ode, performed at the oratorios ; and lie 
has published a multiplicity of single 
songs, duets, and glees. He arranged 
the Melodies of various Nations, and 
the National and Popular Airs, now in 
progress, are adjusted and harmonised 
by bis ekill and experience. 


The Britiih Institution.^-^ur artists Hilton. The aea-goddese is a beautiful 
certainly do not degenerate, if we maj ^ure, escorted amidst the waves by 
judge from the new exhibition of their Iritons, whose swelling conchs attest 
works. We perceive many pieces of her joyful progress. To a classical 
great merit, and there are very few, if scholar the subject may be more inter- 
any, that deserve cither severe censure esting than to an ordinary observer ; 
or absolute contempt. but even the latter will be pleased with 

Among the most striking pictures the elegance and spirit of toe represent- 
we may rank the Amphitrite of Mr. ation. 
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The Beheading of the Boffe of Ve- 
^ nice, Marino Paliero, by Delacroix, 
^though an unfinished piece, displays 
considerable merit. A critic properly 
observes, that it makes a direct appeal 
to the imagination, the feeling, and the 
judgement, without any commonplace 
trick or affectation. On the landing- 
place of the staircase is the scene of 
execntioii ; and above, in a raised gal- 
lery, arc collected the members of the 
senate, one of whom, having received 
the sword from the executioner, is hold- 
ing it lip, and exclaiming to the popu- 
lace below, ** Justice has punished a 
traitor.’* The attitude of this figure is 
simple and natural. But the scene of 
death itself is (as it should be) the most 
important feature in the picture. It is 
conceived with power and originality, 
and with a correct feeling of the appal- 
ing and the dreadful. The headless 
body of the doge is stretched upon the 
ground; a duke covers the ghastly 
object, leaving the imagination to dwell 
in surmise upon that which would 
only give disgust by being made too 
palpable ; and, at a distance from the 
trunk, the cloke betrays the situation of 
the head, wliich has an awful effect. 
But the most clever object is the figure 
of the executioner ; and we cannot but 
think the conception of this character a 
touch of genius. There he stands, in 
a simple and untheatrical attitude, like 
a living mummy, as hard in feature as 
in limb. His gaunt figure, and un- 
yielding, unmoved, and shockingly 
unfeeling face, stood before us nearly 
the whole of the night, in the full sise 
of life, with all the appearance of real- 
i^, and with a very strong intensity of 
purpose. Another circumstance we 
would notice; that is, the judgement 
which the artist has shown in selecting 
the class and character of countenance 
in the gronpe collected in the raised gal- 


lery; they are not French or English 
men, but they are the national faces we 
meet with in the old paintings of the 
Italian school.'* 

Mr. Etty, who has succeeded Mr. 
Flaxman as a royal academician, ex- 
hibits two new pieces, — Cupid pleading 
for Psyche, and Love now wakes, and 
wakens Love t but we cannot speak, in 
very high terms, of the merit of either, 
though we certainly do not say that 
they are below mediocrity. 

Mr. K. T. Bone displays several 
I>leasing pictures. His Titian in his 
iitudy combines an imitation of that 
great artist*8 tone of coloring with an 
approach to the manner of Ueinbrandt. 

^ VVho*ll serve the King? by Mr. Far- 
rier, may be adduced as a proof of his 
increasing skill. Nothing can be finer 
than the gay, swaggering air of tlie ur- 
chin who IS endeavouring, by the ofler 
of a gilt button, to enlist a poor little 
fellow, who appears half alarmed, and 
yet half tempted to join the infantile 
band, marching up in ** most admired 
disorder,” wiSi shouts of merriment, 
which are almost audible. 

We admire Mr. Gill's Young Draugh^ 
Players* The piece is well colored, 
and veiy neatly finished; and tlie 
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A strong though transient interest is 
excited by Mr. Parker’s Smugglers 
alarmed. The alarm is well expressed, 
and not in such a mode as to detract 
from the general spirit of those cha- 
racters. 


Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Deer fallen 
from a Precipice cannot be viewed with- 
out feeling for the eventual fate of a 
fine animal, exposed to the attacks of 
ferociooB birds. The subject is treated 
in a masterly manner. 


TUB kino’s thbatre. SOUS'— ten thousaod pounds, would not 

be too great a recompence for her su- 
Tiie star of this house continues to perlative merit.” It might be deemed 
shine brightly. Madame Pasta exerts a sort of musical heresy to say that she 
her talents so effectually, that the en- is overpaid. Her recent performance, 
raptured amateurs say, “ No person of' in 11 Crociato in Egitto, was admirable, 
taste can gnidge her the five thousand The manner in which she threw feelingt 
pounds which sac will have for the sea- soul, animation, and tenderness, into 
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her character, forcibly strach every ob- 
serrer. Perhaps the finest thing that she 
executed was her solo in the second act, 
where she lamented the wi etched state of 
her heart, and evinced anxiety at tlie ab- 
sence of her son. The contrast between 
this poignancy of feeling and the light- 
ness of heart displayed when she ima- 
gined to herself the approach of the 
youth, wp exquisite, and produced a 
most thrilling ellect on the house.—* 
Madame Schutz lately made her first ap- 
pearance in this country. he performed 
the part of .Sc.*!to in Mozart's fine opera, 
the Clcmcnza di Tito, and Aladanie C'a- 
radori resumed tlie partoi* Vitellia. The 
voice of the former lady i** a messso 
toprano^^ possc.^sing Miilicient compass 
and flexibiliry lo give efiVcI. t(» the exe- 
cution of the most difiiciilt passages. — 
Her duet u irii Caradori in the first .scene, 
Come ti p 'uicc^ tmpouif w;is much ap- 
plauded and tMicored, as well as the ce- 
lebrated /A'A peido/ia al primo ajfrflo, 
in the second act, which was sung in a 
truly exci'llent style by both ladies. At 
the coneiusion of tiie opera, Madame 
Schutz, hein;' loudly called for, pre- 
sented herself to receive the congratu- 
lations of thp audience. 

As wc ought not. to speak exclusively 
of the singers, let us pay some atten- 
tion to the dancers. The ballet of Le 
SiciVicff, on I'Amani Pcintret was re- 
produced with a view of introducing 
Mademoiselle Albert (daughter of the 
celebrated dancer of that name) to the 
acquaintance of a British audience. She 
was received with great applause. Tliia 
young lady poss(!s.ses a very good 
figure: all her attitudes are graceful, 
and all her steps bespeak an intimate 
uunaintance with her art. This ballet 
is lively, and the music is excellent.— 
Almost every instrument, except the 
violin, performs an agreeable solo. 

A new ballet, called PhiliuetMc- 
hbict oif r Amour Constant, serves to 
show to advaiitiige the grace and agility 
of Mademoiselle Brocard ; but there is 
notliing sinking in the subject. 

DRUflV-LANB THEATRE. 

A tragedy entitled Don Pedro^ from 
tlic pen of lord Porcbester, has lately 
been brought forward in the absence of 
the noble author, who is now wandering 
over Spain.— The plot is partly liistorr- 
cal, and partly fi(;^itiou8.— Pedro and his 
illegititnate brother, Henry of Trasta- 
mar, are rivals for the crown of Spain. 


The former, who is surnaiucd the Cruel, 
gains possession of it, and also obtains 
the hand of Blanche of Bourbon, which 
had previously been promised to Henry, 
to whom she was strongly attached, and 
who was as warmly devoted to iier. — 
At the opening of the tragedy, Pedro 
has discarded his queen O^'lio remains 
in seclusion), and has resigned liiinsclf 
wholly to tlie influence of his mistress, 
iMaria dc Padilla, who employs herself 
in plans to destroy Blanche, iii hopes of 
succeeding her on the throne. In this 
project she is aided hy Bahaa, a Jew., 
whose deadly enmity to the queen is 
proiluced by certain indignities which 
were offered to him in her picseiice 
chamber. This in itself is an insnfh- 
cient motive, hut he lias no other, while 
he has much stronger gronixls of hatred 
toward Maria, as he finds liis own name 
in her list of devoted victinis. Hcniry 
invades Spain for the seisure of the 
throne; and in the second act, under 
the disguise of a confessor, contrives to 
obtain an inUu'view with Bl.iuche, and 
learns that her aHectioii for him \> un- 
changed. Tiie third act opens with a 
long scene between Pedro and Daniot, 
a wretch who is enqdoyed to poison 
the queen and tlirow tier body into tlie 
river. Wc infer that this event is post- 
poned by the rapid approach of Henry’s 
forces, and we next mid Aiaria borrow- 
ing money of Uaban, to sustain the ex- 
pense of the war. Huriiig n banquet, 
at which the ininstreKs sing various ap- 
propriate songs, Henry learns that 
Blanclie is closely coiiiined hy the 
order of Pedro, and that her life is in 
the most alarming dan<rer. He accord- 
iiigly proceeds witii allliaste to Seville ; 
and while he is on the way, and at the 
moment vvhen Blanche is expecting 
death, a suchleii rescue arrives, as she 
imagines, in the person of Henry. It 
turns out to be no other than the Jew, 
disguised as a knight-errant, wlio thus 
pnilefivoured to gain possession of the 
person of Blanche, that he might wreak 
his vengeance upon her. The fifth act 
is full of business; in the intiTval a 
battle has been fought and Pedro de- 
feated; and after an Interview with 
Maria, who in vain endeavours to per- 
suade him to fiy, Henry enters and kills 
his brothei, who dies with curses in his 
mouth. Maria takes poison just before 
Henry assails and captures tlic palace, 
and she informs him that she has taken 
care that Blanche shall not survive her, 
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having ailministered toheralsoadeadly 
draught. The queen enters at this ino- 
^uent, and dies in the arms of Henry. ^ 

The part of Maria de Padilla was in* 
judiciously assigned to Mrs. W. West| 
whose traj^ic powers are unequal to the 
passion and ciier|ry of such a character ; 
and Miss Ellen Tree did not particu- 
larly distinguish herself in the repre- 
sentation of the injured queen. Coo|)er 
did not act us if the part of the tyrant 
pleased him, and Macready, as Henry, 
had few oppiutuuities of shiuln^.^ 
Wallack’s character (that of the Jew) 
was the best sustained hulh in the wri- 
ting and in the performance. The 
truj^edy was nearly condeinued on the 
first evening, and the second seemed to 
consuniuiate its ruin. 

An actress of the name of Duff has 
appeared at this house, in the character 
of Isuliellii. This lady has a pleasing 
eouiiteiiuiice and an elegant figure, and 
seems to possess a great know lege of 
the business of the stage, with which 
she had opportunities of hecoming fa- 
miliarly aequuiiitcd on the hoards of the 
Dublin theatre. The graceful ease of 
her deportment, her proper conception 


of the author*8 meaning, and her em- 
passiuned manner in the doHvery of the 
text, made a considerable impression 
upon the audience, which was very 
numerous. In portraying the various 
emotions which by turns afflict and ex- 
cite the feelings, she displayed no ordi- 
nary share of talent. Eiron was played 
by Macready, Villeroy by Cooper, and 
Carlos by tVallack. These performers 
did ample justice to their respective 
characters. 

COVI3NT-GARDEN TllKATitJE, 

Mit. K£an having ill a great mea- 
sure recovered from his indisposition, 
bis co-operation ivith Mr. C. Kemble 
and Mr. young in the tragedy off Uhello 
formed such an attraction, that the house 
soon contained many mure persons t}i:in 
it could coiivenieiitly hold ; and such a 
clamor arose during the first act, tliat it 
hcearne expedif'iit to allow, to those who 
complained, a return of the price of ad- 
mission, or an order for another even- 
ing. Many accepted this offer, and re- 
tired; and the play proceeded with 
scarcely any other noise than the ap- 
plause of the audience. 


dFftisiitonti. 

VGSCRIPl'lON UF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

SFEJ^iXO DRESS, 

This is a dress of pink crape, with a broad border, bouillonni^ over which are 
three detached full-blown roses. The body Is plain, with a very broad falling 
tucker of Idund ; the sleeves arc short and full, finished round the arm by a frill 
of blond The head-dress is very much elevated on the summit, and puffs of 
white and silver riband, edged with pink, are intermingled witli the bows of hair. 
The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with a girandole ornament in ^nt, 
of three pear-pearls. A bouquet is Worn on the right side of the bust, of a^ull- 
blown while rose, with its green foliage. The reticule is of brocaded silk, light 
green and silver, with superb tassels. 

* JrALKiNG DRESS, 

Tub new costume for the promenade consists of a high dress of gros de AV 
js/cA, of a light shade of barbel blue, with two very deep flounces, cut in points, 
and bound and headed by narrow rouleaus. The body is eu gerbe^ with full 
sleeves, confined at the wrists by bracelets of cameos, set in gold. The throat is 
surmounted by a muslin falling collar, edged and frilled with fine lace. The 
bonnet is of black velvet, trimmed with black satin, bound with pink rouleaux^ 
and the border of the brim is bound in the same manner, with two rosettes under it* 
Strings of broad black riband, edged with a rose-colored stripe, float loosely. 
A Thibet shawl of Indian-red, with a variegated border, is generally worn with 
this dress. 

N. B.— Wc are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Portiiian- 
square, for these dresses. ^ 
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MOtrtSLY CAiaXMR OF FAsmON. 

Balls, concerts, and evening parties, 
together with the Italian opera, now pre- 
sent a charming variety of novel and 
elegant fashions to the eye of taste. — 
The evenings in London, at this time, 
form the most delightful epoch in the 
life of a modern and youthful bille: 
her still handsome mother, just arrived 
at middle age, finds improvement both 
in the manners and stvle of the present 
day, while the grandmothers sigh at 
the late hours, the extravagances and 
luxuries of dress, and the want of com- 
fort in modern squeezes, and reflect 
that, in their youth, all was not as it is 
now. 

Among the new silk pelisses, which 
are rather more in favor than the clokes, 
is one of a fine claret-colored taffeta. 
It is trimmed with rouleaus of the 
same, round the border, and also where 
it closes in front. Shawls also are now 
much in request. Some of a beautiful 
kind have made their appearance ; they 
are called Thibet shawls, although they 
are of English manufacture; they are 
warm, ana at the same time light and 
delicatelv soft; their colors arc very 
fine, and the patterns of the borders 
superb. Mantles are yet worn, both for 
the carriage and the promenade ; there 
is nothing new in their make. 

The bonnets, which are still large, 
are chiefly of black velvet, with blond 
at the edge of the brim, though several 
black and colored satin hats have ap- 
peared, particularly in carriages. The 
bats still continue to extend very wide 
from each temple, and being placed 
very backward, seem to give to the 
weavers a crazy-looking appearance. 

Morning dresses are often of dark-co- 
lored cambric, trimmed with two broad 
flounces, each bordered with Indian 
chintz of the most lively colors. A 
favorite afternoon-dress for home cos- 
tume is of gro9 de Naplesj the color 
fimbede Londreof it is finished at the 
border by a broad layer of black velvet. 
Gowns of gro8 de Jiaplee^ of various 
colors, are much in request at dinner- 
parties i and, for the evening, satin pre- 
vails more than velvet among our map 
tronly belles. Young lames wear 
dresses of cripe-aerophauef either white 
or colored ; and those of gauze or tulle 
are most in favor for the ball-room.— 
trimmings of ball-dresses are very 
slight, as they ought always to be, both 


for their light appearance, and the com- 
fort of the fair dancer. The bodies of 
ball and evening dresses are low, are** 
chiefly en gerbe, and finished across the 
upper part of the bust with a drapery 
d la Sevigni, 

The elegant little Jlchu^ placed very 
backward, still constitutes a favorite 
head-dress for the social party ; but we 
arc sorry that the love of novelty has 
destroyed the once chaste simplicity of 
this becoming coiffure: it is now too 
much loaded with gay bows of riband 
or large flowers, instead of its being of 
rich and beautiful blond, with, perhaps 
a few moss rose-buds: now all the ele- 
gance of the blond is lost by a profusion 
of ornaments, which destroy its effect. 
Turbans and turban caps are still worn 
in half-dress, with few decorations : the 
beret seems rather on the decline, but it 
is still worn at the opera-house, as is 
that most beautiful of all opera dress- 
hats, black velvet, ornaineDted with 
pearls and white plumage. The turban 
cap, and the blouze cornette, of exqui- 
sitely fine blond, are the most fashiona- 
ble • head-dresses in houic eoatiime. — 
Flowers are scattered sparingly; but 
the deficiency is filled up by bows of 
richly figured gauze ribands. Turbans 
of all kinds, white as well as colored, 
form a favorite coiffure in the dress cir- 
cles of our theatres. 

Never did jewellery claim a more di- 
stinguished place in dress than at this 
period. Every precious gem is now 
seen decorating the fingers, wrists, 
necks, ears, amt busts of our fair coun- 
trywomen. The fashion of odd brace- 
lets still prevails; on one wrist is a 
superb cameo head, clasping a band of 
dark braided hair; while the other wrist 
is distinguished by fine oval pieces of 
onyx or agate, distinctly set in wrought 

^ Emeralds and brilliants display their 
lustre in the rings worn by our ladies of 
rank; rabies, pearls, and diamonds, by 
turns adorn their bosoms, and depend 
from their ears. 

The colors most in esteem for man- 
tles and pelisses, and general dresses, 
are Macassar-brown, myrtle-green, la- 
vender. Indian red, slate, and violet; 
for torbans, hats, berets, and ribands, 
scarlet, jonquil, spring-green, Chinese- 
rose-color, and celestud-blne. 

UOSES PARiStSNNSe. 

Very little change has taken place in 
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out-door costume, since the last month. 
One new kind of pelisse only has been 
•remarked, which was of groa deJ^aplea 
of pearl-grey, with a slight embroiaery 
of Dlack down the front and round the 
cape. Fur tippets are worn over high 
dresses, and are chiefly of the boa kind. 

Colored satin liats,of light hues, have 
made their appearance; they are gene- 
rally lined with white satin, and simply 
trimmed, with a straps put on in 
crescents. Hats for the morning exhi- 
bitions are either of white or colored 
groadea Indeag they have very large 
brims, and are ornamented with a long 
wee ping- willow feather, flxed on the 
crown by a bow of riband. The fea- 
thers on* almost all hats which are of 
satin, are fancifully cut; the most in 
favor arc those which resemble the leaves 
of a nine-apple. The crowns are sur- 
rounded by long puffs of riband. On 
hats for the morning walk, it is custom- 
ary to have a demi-vcil. 

A very beautiful evening-dress has 
appeared of emerald-green satin ; the 
border of which was ornamented by a 
gold lace. The corsage was in the 
Mary Siuart style, and was laced across 
the stomacher part by rows of pearls ; 
rows of which, placed close together, 
formed a belt round the waist, which 
was terminated by acorn-tassels. Long 
sleeves of white blond were separated 
by two bands; one in the centre of the 
arm, the other just below the elbow. — 
Another novel aress was worn lately by 
a celebrated French belle. It consisted 
of a skirt of lilac gauze, with a satin 
body, from which depended several 
broad ribands of straw-colored satin, 
which fell as low as the hem round the 
border of the skirt. 


Gowns of black satin arc only now 
worn in half-dress : they have a broad 
hem round the skirt, next to the shoe, 
and no trimming ; they are set in full 
plaits round the waist. A pelerine, 
trimmed round with black blond, is 
worn over these dresses, and the sleeves 
are finished by a narrow ruffle. This 
is reckoned the most elegant demupa-> 
rare of the present day. Some dresses 
are surrounded by trimmings so liroad 
and complicated, that the skirt has a 
marked >otundity, and seems to stand 
alone. Madame la Dauphine was lately 
seen in a velvet dress of an auricula 
brown, with a plain low body, the sleeves 
short and very full. The sleeves of some 
evening dresses are slashed in the Spa- 
nish fashion ; the slashes filled in by 
tulle or crbpediaae. Dresses of groe 
dea Indea have the corsages made in the 
form of a heart before and behind ; the 
skirt is set on in double full plaits. The 
trimming at the border consists of a bias 
fold, headed by a rouleau. On the bias 
are leaves of velvet or of satin. 

Dress hats are often seen with a broad 
blond fluted over the brim, and on the 
lining under the brim. Seven feathers 
adorn tkesc hats ; one white, the others 
of different hues: they are fixed all 
round the crown ; wreaths of flowers are 
placed rather low over the forehead, and 
ascend in an arch on each temple. Blue 
and white marabouts, supported Wa 
diamond comb, form a favourite coiffure 
for full dress : the ornamental part of 
the comb represents a large crescent, on 
one side of which are seen ringlets of 
hair. Small caps of blond, the borders 
supported by little bunchesof blue-^lls, 
or wild roses of a very pale color, are 
also much in request. 


atvtftS, ntftvttoges. «nlr 


BIRTES, 

Sons to the ladies Milton and Ellen- 
borough, and to the wives of Sir T. W. 
White, Sir Sandford Graham, Sir John 
Urmston, Mr. H. E. AValler, Mr. E. 
Blore, F.S.A. Dr. Camidge, Dr. Sey- 
mour, Dr. H. Davies, the colonels Car- 
michael and Mac-Creagh, Mr. Kinders- 
ley the barrister, Mr. Shephard the 
proctor, and Mr. W. Gray of the Inner- 
Temple. 


Daughters to lady Georgiana Agar 
Ellis and lady Shamwell, and to the 
wives of archdeacon Parry, Mr. H. Coi- 
lingwood, Mr. E. Levien, Mr. J. Taylor 
of Furnival’s-lnn, captain Sir W. G. 
Parker of the navy, and Mr. Keith 
Douglas. 

MARRIAQEU. 

The marquis Donato Guadagni, to the 
da^hter of lieutenant-colonel Lm. 

Sir W. Dayison, to the baroness Ro- 
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aallc of Lostzoiv. Mr. W. J. Mac-Guire, 
to the daiiRhter of the earl of Anneslev. 
Mr. E. B.Kinff, to the yonn^est daugn- 
ter of Mr. Kuhert Knight, M.P.‘ 

Mr. H. Stafford and the rev. C. Du- 
puis, respectivclv, to Caroline and Em- 
ma, daughters of the rev. Dr. Crane. 

The rev. R. L. Adams, to the fourth 
daujrhter of the late lord Lilford. 

TMie rev. J. Smith, Missionary to In- 
dia, to Miss Marsden of Southwark, 

At Cirencester, Mr. H. B. Rutherford, 
to Miss Emma Masters. 

Mr. A. Sanderson, M.P., to the 
daughter of the rev. II. ]\Iax\vell. 

'l%e lion, captain Molcsworth, to Miss 
Tomkyiis. 

Mr. J. Kirkland, of Whitehall, to the 
fourth daughter of the late Mr. C. fii- 
shop, the king’s procurator-general. 

Sir If. Urowne, to Miss Brandling. 

Mr. J. Wellington the younger, of 
Bristol, to the eldest daughter of the 
rev. Dr. Booker. 

The rev. J. Delafield, to the fifth 
daughter of the earl of Limerick. 

Mr. F.Stocken, coach-maker, to Miss 
Eshelhy. 

The son of rear-admiral C^ke, to 
Miss Harriet Bignall. 

The 8i‘Cond sun of the late Mr. T. 
Tyndale, to the daughter of the late co- 
lonel Bruce. 

DEATHS. 

Charles earl of Haddington, in his 
J.'itli year. 

Mr. W. Wilkins, M.P. 

Sir James Edwaid Smith, M.D. pre- 
sident of the Linnsean Society, 

Mr. F. M. Van-llcythuysen, barrister. 

Vice-admiral Sir T. B. Thomson, 

Lieutenan^gencral Burr. 

Mr. James L’Homme, of Margate. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Deighton, book- 
seller. 


Mr. J. C. Bond, son of the dean of 
Ross. 

Mr. W. Lowndes, first commissioner 
for the affairs of taxes. 

The countess of Lancsborough. 

The wife of Mr. Horace Twiss, M.P. 

At the age of 86 years, the countess 
Macartney. 

The relict of admiral Calmady. 

The wife of admiral TiOsimk. 

The only daughter of Sir J. Isham. 

The wife of Mr. Shephard of Doc- 
tors’-Commons. 

At licwes, in her 88th year, the wife 
of Mr. Lloyil, gunsmith. 

At Wells, at the age of SB years, Mrs, 
Tnilway. 

At Bath, the relict of Dr. J. T. Mur- 

ray. 

At Hastings, in her lOlstyear, Mrs. 
Anson. 

At Wcstficld-Lodgc, near Kingston, 
Mrs. Glover. 

The duchesH of Diiras, an ingenious 
French novelist. 

At Woolwich, Mr. W. Breeze. 

At Lewisham, Mr. W. Hullier. 

At Rutlierhithe, the wife of Mr. Gaits* 
kcll the surgeon. 

Suddenly, Mr. J. Herbert, of Qiieen- 
hitlie. 

Mr. f Moseley, of Mill-Hill. 

IXdplni, formerly a celebrated thca* 
triiral clown. 

Mr. H. Carr, architect. 

The rev. J>r, Marlow, president of 
St. John’s-College, Oxford. 

The youngest brother of the earl of 
Egremont. 

At'Malta, the rev. f}. Maluriii. 

^ By falling out of a vessel into the 
river at Canton, Henry, brother of the 
notorious John Thurteil. 

At Penang, in India, the eldest son of 
counsellor Robinson. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wr are sorry to witness the rise of arapacions spirit among juvenile writers. 
Formerly, the correspondents of periodical publications thought only of the honor 
of seeing their little works in print ; bat now mere school-boys, self-conceited 
clerks, and pert girls, expect a remuneration for whatever thev write. To able 
and experienced author* rewards may occasionally be allowecf, bat not to con- 
temptible bcril'blers, or to dabblers in literature. 

Sylvia has sent an Ode on the Return of the Spring. Pope says, ** Syl via’s 
like autumn ri^e." Let our correspondent take the hint, and wait until the autumn : 
she will have time to improve in uie interval. 

*«* Referring to the first article in our present number, we take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the Cwfimer of our novelist is styled Kmmer in the deed of 
monastic endowment, and Cymmar in the Welsh dialect. 
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AIAHUTAGE, AN1> THE VUOK-LAWS. 

The sacred urdiiianco of iiiatriinoiiy, 
and the duty of providing for the poor, 
may not seem to be sumciently con- 
nected for u joint iiivostiffation ; out, in 
tlie opinion of politiciu leconoinists, 
they are closely’ united. The precipi- 
tancy with which young’ luen seek a 
help-mate, frequently involves them in. 
such difficulties, that they are glad to 
escape from the trouble and expense of 
their own imprudence, by leaving their 
wives and chudreii to the fostering care 
of the parish; an increasing custom, 
which concurs, with the want of em- 
ployment, to swell the number of our 
paupers to an alarming amount. It has 
been proposed that this grievance, 
which threatens the ruin of those who 
are now solvent, should be checked, if 
it cannot be altogether prevented, by 
new and strict regulations. But, in a 
case of such delicacy, it may not be just 
or proper to interfere. It certainly is 
a great hardship that the community 
should suffer by the wanton indiscre- 
tion of rash young men, who, when 
they cannot even maintain themselves 
in ordinaiy comfort, multiply^ their 
wants and exigencies by marrying. — 
We know that there are many instances 
of the industry of wives, and of their 
successful labors for the support of a 
family: but we also know that wives 
ill general cannot find employment, 
VOL. IX. 


and, even if they cniild, the superin- 
tendence of domestic alhurs, and the 
care of a rising family, arc considereil 
as sufficient occupations for tlicm. Some 
political cBConoiiiists have therefore re- 
commended a prohibition of matrimony, 
unless the suitor should be able to show 
a probable prospect of his continued 
ability of supporting a family : but such 
a restriction would lead to vice, and 
would at the same time be an insult to 
the poor, wlio, as our fellow-creatures 
and countrymen, have as good a right 
as any of their superiors to enter into 
that state which is deemed the most 
natural of all conditions in life, and the 
most conducive to human comfort and 
happiness. 

The advisers of this unnatural re- 
striction are as hostile to the prevailing 
system of public provision for the poor, 
as they are to tlic contraction of mar- 
riages in humble life; but, udiile we 
lament the extension of pauperism, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that we 
arc bound, as social beings, and as 
Christians, to contribute to the support 
of all the indigent members of our own 
community. A writer in the North- 
Amcrican Review has diseiissed both 
these subjects with some ability, and 
also with a degree of pleasantry which 
does not injure the cause that he sup- 
ports. As wc concur with him in 
opinion, we will transplant his obser- 
vations into our pages. 
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“Oil the flystiMii of the neiv school, 
the whole class of labourers uiay be 
reifanlcd figrurativcl}r us clinging to the 
sides of a rocky pn^cinicp, overhanging 
the bottomless gulf ot starvation. Into 
this their children above a certain num- 
ber, by the kind laws of an overruling 
Proviiience, regularly fall. The rest, 
with their parents, sustain theinsclves 
painfully upon two or three ledges, of 
which tlic upper ones corrcsiioiid with a 
bread and beef diet, and the lower with 
a potatoc one. If a labourer habitually 
occupy bread and beef, and be acciden- 
tally pushed off, ho alights on potatoes and 
avohls the gulf. If he habitually occupy 
potatoes, aiid meet with the same acci- 
dent, there is no salvation for him, and 
he goes to the bottom for ever. Such is 
the floctrine of these gentlemen \ and 
in consequence of it tlieir first and very 
natural ad vice to the labourer is to adhere 
firmly to bread and beef. With what 
appearance of consistency or humanity, 
then, can they afterwards turn round 
upon him, and exhort him to descend 
from bread and beef (without which he 
cannot even attempt to oBConomisc), and 
take a permanent post on potatoes ? If 
Mr. McCulloch can furnish us with a 
satisfactory reply to this(}uery, we shall 
cheerfully give him credit for more in- 
genuity than he has exhibited in any 
passage of his works, with which w'c 
arc acoiiaintcd. 

** Tne liberal exhortation to live well 
and spend all his wages, which is ad- 
dressed to the labourer by Mr. McCul- 
loch in the first instance, is naturally 
dictated Iw his theory on the subject of 
wages. Tile system furnislics, hof^ever, 
an additional motive of a different kind 
for giving this advice; and, if we look a 
little more nearly into the matter, we 
shall perhaps be able to account for, 
though not to reconcile, the inconsis- 
tency alluded to above, lie exhorts the 
labourer to live well, evidently for the 
purpose of preventing him from marry- 
ing, and, having carried this point, he 
then exhorts him to live poorly and 
economise, in ordec to prevent him from 
becoming a bOrthen upon the commu- 
nity, when disabled hy old age or aceW 
dent. Marriage ami the poordaws are, 
as is well known, the two great bug- 
bears of the new oBconoinical school. — 


Our ancestors, simple souls, thought it a 
vastly fine thing to promote marriage ; 
but, like the man in Molidre who had 
reformed the position of the great vital 
organs, jXoua avons changi tout ceia» 
Our readers are not so ignorant^ as to 
require to be told, that it is considered 
at present the great object of political 
u'conoiuy to bring about a state of 
things, in which there shall be the 
fewest possible marriages, and to each 
ituirriagc the fewest possible children. 
Since the publication of the work of Mr. 
Malthus, the sages and statesmen of the 
mother country are continually beset 
with the apprehension of being eaten 
out of their iiomt's by a hungry popula- 
tion, which, as they say, is pre.s.sing 
hard every where against the liinits of 
the means of subsistence. In vain you 
tell them that there is no appearance 
that the earth, or any part of it, is, or 
ever was, or will be overpeopled ; that 
if we cast a glance over the surface of 
the globis from Kaintcliatka westerly, 
till we conic back again to the other side 
of Beliring’s straits, wc find nothing 
but immense tracts of uncultivated land, 
with the exception of some small spots 
which are precisely those where pruvi* 
sions are most abundant ; that the popu- 
lation of the earth is not greater than it 
was two nr tliree thousand years ago, and 
will probably not be greater tivo or three 
thousand years hence than it is now.— 
All this gives them no satisfaction, and 
they still insist, that the earth, indeed 
every part of it, always has been, is, and 
always ivill be, by a necessary result of 
the laws of Nature, encumbered with an 
excess of inhabitants; and that every 
new marriage, and every birth bcca- 
sioned by such marriage, nave the efiect 
of making bad worse. Under tlie in- 
fluence of these terrors, they arc con- 
stantly exerting their eloquence to dis- 
courage people from marrying. To the 
higher classes they hold out the pro- 
spects of easier circumstances, greatev 
consideration, and a more rapid progress 
in the career of professional or political 
advancement, which, they say, are among 
the advantages of celibacy. They quote 
with approbation the opinion of a gallant 
Scotch general, who in his youth aban- 
doned his mistress to go to the wars and 
acquire military glory: 

Ambition, I laid, would noon cure mo of lovo; 


MMWJ* v;'* 


Mr. Mac-Culliirh and hlii follnworM. 
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and tYiey rcmomber to forget to add 
the recantation of the same song ; 

Ah I whet had my youth with ambition to do ? 
Why left 1 Aoilnta ? why broke 1 my tow ? 

*‘To the labouring classest who have 
no pretensions to poRtical advancement 
or military glory, they offer the solid 
attractions of a heartier and more sub- 
stantial* diet. When the Hercules of 
huiiibli; life is to make his choice, they 
paint to iiini vice and poverty in the 
tunii of a young wife and a dish of 

S otatoes, while ^rtue and success are 
enicted under the seducing image of 
celibacy, and a smoking beef-steak 
properly garnished with bread and 
porter. * ‘ Beware ivhat yon do,’* they 
say,* “the moment is critical. If you 
marry young, you will inevitably have 
more children than you will be able to 
maintain, your wages will not support 
you as you have been acenstomea to 
live, and you will be compelled to drag 
out a iiiiserable existence on floor po- 
tatoe diet ; but, if you will consent to 
live single, you may revel all your life 
on beef and beer.” Thus placed, like 
the loiig-earcd animal, between Ids two 
bundles of hay, our laborer, we will 
suppose, in a hungry niomcnt decides 
for celibacy, bids adieu to fair eyes and 
tempting looks, and fixes his gaze re- 
solutely on the aii'-drawn^ision of the 
steak. But now comes the hardest part 
of the case. No sooner has the disin- 
terested and liberal monitor carried this 
point than the scene shifts at once. — 
He flourishes his pen, more potent than 
the wand of the famous Dr. Snatcliaway, 
court-pliysician of the island of Bara- 
taria; and lo! the pretty young wife 
disappears — the steak goes off iii its 
own smoke — and our prudent laborer, 
recovering from Ids dfay-dreams, finds 
himself clinging as before to the fatal 
precipice, with a lonely potatoe before 
him, and the gulf of starvation yawning 
under his feet. After exorcising every 
species of moral restraint and prudence, 
after sacrificing bis future spouse to a 
mess of pottage, and then the mess to 
the hopes‘'of a provision for old age or 
accident, he sees himself fixed precisely 
in the worst position in which he could 
ever have been placed, witliout exer- 
cising any prudence at all — with no 
rovision for old age— no food for life 
ttt potatoes — and .not even the satis- 
faction of eating these in company. — 
“Poor moralist!” as we may well ad- 
dress him with the poet. 


Pool moralht f and wlmt nit thou ? 

ABOIItnrySyl 

Thy Joyi noglittViiig female meete. 

Thou hast no hive nl hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display ; 

On hasty wings thy youth 1 m flown. 

Thy sun Is set— thy spring {r gone. - 

Now we say, that to reduce a poor 
man to this situation, under pretence of 
teaching him how to better his condition, 
is not dealing fairly with him. Indeed, 
the whole theory is without foundation ; 
and an honest, industrious, and tein- 
]»erate laborer (bating accidents which 
may happen to great as well as small) 
may, we think, always earn enough not 
only to support his ramily in a comfort- 
able manner, but to lay aside a hoard 
against old age. But, be that as it 
may, the strange ini^nsistency of ad- 
vising a man to live single in order that 
he may live well, and then exiiortiiig 
him to ceconotnise out of bis wages — 
which on this theory must necessarily 
force him to live meanly, witboul ena- 
bling him to lay up any thing after all 
— ^is sufficiently obvious. 

“ A strong aversion to the poor-laws 
Is another favorite tenet with the writers 
of this new school. A public provision 
for the disabled members of society has 
no other effect, they say, than to create 
the very wretchedness wliich it after- 
wards imperfectly relieves, without in 
any way diuiinisliing the amount which 
would otherwise exist. Private charity 
is less mischievous, because it operates 
less systematically and extensively ; but, 
in principle and as far as it goes, it is 
no better. Therefore steel your heart, 
and shat your bands. the poor-laws 
be repealed without delay, and let it be 
understood, that the supposed right of 
Uie indigent or distressed to relief, either 

S ublic or private, is wholly inadmissible. 

uch doctrines, like the antimatriinoiiial 
system which we have just been con- 
siilering, are so completely abhorrent 
from all common notions and common 
feelings— from the text and spirit of 
Scripture — the traditions of the fathers, 
and the consent and practice of all na- 
tions and ages, that we hardly know in 
what manner to treat them. 

“ One is tempted to think, that the 
writers who support these monstrous 
propositions cannot be really serious, 
aiid that they are imposing upon the 
public a melancholy humbug. At 
all events, their lanp[nage, addressed to 
a civilised and Christian community^ 
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carries its own refutation ivitli it. When Angnsta's guitar; but, as there seems 
we are told, that we are no longer toper- no want of instraments or performers 
fom the duties of charity, public and to-night, I did not think of mentioning 
private, becauseof this or that discovers it.”— **OhI but 1 never heard Miss 
in political (economy, we may well Parry’s voice to the guitar,” said^ lady 
answer, without examining at all the de-Lisle; so pray, Hubert, take it out 
value of the supposed new lighten that of itrhox, and carry it to her.” 
our own hearts (to say nothing of Scrip- Hubeit did as he was hidden ; and, 

tare) furnish us with stronger evidence as Augusta was extremely pretty, and 
of the reality of those dut&s, than we sang well, he rather looked as if he 
can hare of the truth of any metapliy- wished wliat he asked. AugusUi smiled, 
sical theory. If then the new system and laid her finger on her lips; for, 
be at variance with our strongest natural though she liked to he listened to her- 
sentiments and the conduct which they self, she was too good-natured not to 
prescribe, it follows not that these sen- listen in her turn to otliers; and, taking 
timents are of injurious tendency, and the guitar, she placed it on the table, 
this conduct immoral, but that tlic sy- while Hubert quietly walked back to 
stem is false, were it even impossible to the place he had quitted. When tho 
detecta flaw in the argument. This, song was over, her companions sur- 
however, is so far from' being the case, rounded her to gaze on the instrument, 
tliat the argument in support of this wliich was a novelty to them, and ask 
theory is as singularly niinsy, as the questions, sensible or frivolous, accord- 
theory itself is unnatural and inhuman.’* ing to their dispositions. All united in 

desire to liear it, and Miss Parry was 
perfectly willing to gratify them. As 
A P^iSHioNinLE PARTY, WITH THE slic sluiig ovcr her shoiildcr tlic ribaiid 
PORTRAIT OP A COQUETTE; ffotii which was attached to it, and stood 
the Kovel called J)e Lute, or the among her young compeers in a graceful 
Piitrusf/ul Man, ^nd picturesiiue attitude, H ubert thought 

he had never seen a fairer form, or a 
Ladt Db-Lislb, who soon became more interesting actress. Site sang se- 
weary of the society in her house, ex- veral Spanish and Portuguese airs, with 
tensive as it generally was, invited half all the spirit and softness which national 
of the neighhourhoou to dinner. Three ballads require; and there was something 
of the families u'cre miisiciil, and as in tlic wild and simple tone so true to 
such welcome to her sou Hubert, who in nature, that those who understood least 
the bustle of an election had found no of music were ready to be delighted-— 
time for sweet sounds. I’hore ivas a perhaps more r^y than the otiiers.— 
youthful group assembled after tea in The effect, however, was great on all, 
the music-room, and J)c-Jns1e heard and even Hubert drew near to add his 
with pleasure that they all sang. By word of praise. Augusta’s bright eyes 
degrees, trios, duets, and single songs, sought the ground, to conceal their 
were gotten throngli, interlaced with increased brilliaDcy, at the unexpected 
those altercations that always take place encomium of the tranquil De-Lisle, 
among youn^ persons not accustomed Miss Parry was so very young, that 
to play or sing together. There were many prudent mothers wondcreifat her 
some sweet voices, and some powerful being let out of hef nursery. Mrs. 
ones ; but they blended but indiffer- Parry listened to various friendly sugw 
cntly; there was some science, and gestions upon this topic, and her neigh- 
some taste ; but unluckily they did not hours sometimes thought they had pre- 
meet ill the same performers ; and Hu- vailed upon ” dear good Mrs. Parry” to 
hert, who loved music, but could not be - imitate tiieir superior watchfulness ; hut 
content with the mere jingle of cheerful Augusta’s beauty and her singing made 
sounds, was turning disappointed away, her at once so useful and ornamental, 

L struck against a box on that no one thought of a dance or a mu- 

the floor. Lady De-Lisle inquired what sical party without relying upon her, 
it could be, and her son licid it up to and finding excellent reasons ror theirs 

^ which in pru- 

** rhat,” said Mrs. Parry, a quiet, dcncc so young a girl might come. The 
cnevolcnt-looking woman, near whom result was, that she went to all ; and, as 
lubcrt generally stationed liimsclf, ** is long as their county afforded not suffi- 
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cient disaipattoo to steal the bloom from 
her cheek, Mrs. Parry was content. So 
foo was Augusta, who to a playful 
childish manner united not merely the 

S iirit of coquetting, but its system.— 
iris, in ^neral, rejoice in going out 
as an in&lgence, and find pleasure 
enough in novelty : not so the beauteous 
daughter of general Parry. She did 
not try flirtation as an excitement to 
destroy the weariness that attaches to 
dissipation — she thought of that only^ 
and all other things were made subser- 
vient to the ruling passion. ^ There was 
so much cheerful urbanity in her man- 
ner, so much good-nature in her open 
countenance, something so airy and 
comic in her natural way of expressing 
herself, that she was an universal favo- 
rite, and could make advances, or glance 
sarcasms, in any quarter she chose, un- 
suspected and unreproved. It was not 
likely, in her rage for conquest, that 
Hubert should hc'overlookcd. Augusta 
was no contemptible observer of' cha- 
racter, for on that depended her success; 
and vanity, in some cases, is very clear- 
sighted. 8hc had known the De-Idsles 
from her childhood, and was perfectly 
aware that Hubert was not to be taken 
by storm. Open flattery, and the un- 
disguised wish to please, have charms 
for most men who have lived long enough 
in the world to have sometimes met with 
unexpected neglect, and oftener witli 
attention, sufficient to blunt their per- 
ception of a more reserved good-will. 
But the youthful spiri^ refinra and de- 
licate, likes to make discoveries in sen- 
timent — not to have all the trouble taken 
away, and all the mystery destroyed. 

Augusta, perhaps, did not say all 
this to herself; but instinct in young 
minds, where every thing is fresh, and 
each impression stands separate and 
unconfounded with another, will bring 
as accurate a result as experience and 
calculation. She resolved first to 
pique the self-love of Hubert by ex- 
treme carelessness, and then to find 
some way to impress upon him the con- 
viction of a preference she chose not to 
betray. She well knew, that, with a 
countenance and manner so flexible, she 
had It always in her power to attract, 
were it only by inspiring curiosity; 
hut this was not her cue with Hubert. 
So slight a feeling might give way, as 
soon as a handsomer or more skilful 
person appeared on the stage to dispute 


him with her. No; she determined, if 
he was to care at all for her, to bind 
him by a chain that could not be broken 
jLt will. There was something so uadis 
signing, to all appearance, in the care* 
less good-humor with which she now ns 
pliea to his observations, and shis seemed 
so engrossed with her songs and her 
female companions, and so unconscious 
of his being still there, except when be 
actually addressed her, that tic frit both 
surprised and amused. There was a 
sort of charm in this artlessness ; and 
he almost thought with regret, that 
it could never last. Ouce in the world, 
he thouglit, how soon will all this va- 
nish! Whatever she may feel, good- 
breeding will prevent her from showing 
liow entirely she forgets the existence 
of those who arc standing before her ! 
With all liis distrust, he dreamed not of 
fraud in one so young and natural ; thus 
was he as effectually deceived as tlie 
most ardent, generous, and confiding of 
men could have been. 

The folding-doors at the end of the 
music-room were now thrown open, 
and displayed the supper-table in the 
adjoining apartment, round which, by 
degrees, every one gathered. Augusta 
lingered to collect her songs'* and put 
up her guitar. Hubert assisted her. 

** Will you not sing this one song to 
me, Miss Parry," be said, as she was 
closing her book, and his eye caught a 
particular favorite.—'*! never diu sing 
it as it is set there," she replied, " or 
alone ; but, if you will sing with LiC, 1 
will play it in my own way,^’ 

Augusta saw him hesitate ; she 
knew Ills shyness, and, getting up, she 
closed the doors. Laughingly re- 
suming her seat, she said, " Tlic song 
is rather too much for me, and 1 could 
not bear to frighten every one with the 
ngly faces 1 must make." 

Hubert thought it would be difficult 
to distort her nandsome features, and 
half smiled at her caring so little whe- 
ther he saw them or not. They got 
through their song ; and Augusta 
nearly forgot that she did not mean to 
praise him, so much was she pleaa^ 
with his voice and style.— "1 had no 
notion," she said, "you liked music.’* 
Had Hubert been ^ m the Palace of 
Truth, he might, with all the simplicity 
of scif-luve, have expressed his wonder ; 
but he was only in Ids own house, and, 
smiling, replied, I can just fancy the 
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possibility of your neither knowing, nor 
caring to know, my tastes and predU 
lections." 

Augusta smiled to herself, for this 
Yvas exactly ivhat she wanted. With 
her cheerful, open look, she imme- 
diately answered, “ Oh ! certainly, 
there IS no law for our keeping a jour- 
nal of each other’s accomplishnients." 
This simple way of agreeing with him 
did not mend the mattery yet he con- 
strained himself to say, Aliss Parry’s 
are too evident to require a journal." — 
“Too much displayed^ 1 suppose you 
mean," she rejoinea quickly; and, as 
if to finish the conversation, struck a 
few chords on the organ. — “Oh 1 do 

? ) on," lie said, “ but let me blow. — 
ou need not work double tides." 
Augusta did go on, and it was well 
for Hubert that his occupation was a 
mere mechanical one. Slie played a 
German piere, sad, slow, ana magni- 
ficent; tlie very piece Th6rese de- 
lighted ill, and which Do-Lisle had 
never hoard playeil but by her. In 
vain Augusta now displayed her taste 
and feeUDg, in vain her youth and 
beanty. A form filled the mind of 
Hubert, less fair, less fresh, but once 
how dearl He remembered every turn, 
every pause in the playing of Madame 
de Lausanne ; lie remembered her coun- 
tenance, so singular, so sublime, so in 
unison with the wild empassioned 
melody she produced. He started as 
from a .dream as Augusta abruptly 
broke off, for the carriage was at the 
door, and Mre. Parry summoned her 
daughter. Hubert took tho hand of 
Augusta to lead her out, and helped 
his fatlier to wrap her in lier sliawl; 
but he could not speak ; and Augusta, 
aware of the effect she had produced, 
though entirely ignorant of what his 
impression really was, augured well 
from his silence. 

When he had re-entered the house, he 
turned mechanically to the music-room. 
It was deserted, and it received no light 
but from the candle in the supper-room. 
He sat down by the org^ unconscious 
, that he should soon oe left in utter 
obscurity. Finding, however, that this 
was tlie case, he raised his voice to ask 
for a light, hut was not heard. The 
sudden stillness and darkness that suc^ 
ceeded a brilliant party, did not tend to 
turn his thoughts from what uow en- 
grossed tliem. His hand dropped upon 
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the organ. Though ignorant of music, 
be possessed a sumciently good ear to 
play from memory any tiling that had 
pleased him. He could not resist trying 
what Augusta had left undnished. - He 
played it over and over again, each time 
trying to imitate Madame de Lausanne’s 
manner more, and each time thinking 
less of Augusta Parry. The effect of 
music can only be understood by those 
who love it. Hubert at last bept his 
head over the organ, and burst into tears. 
They did not all flow for Th6rese, but 
they were associated with her: and they 
were the first he had given to her and 
his lost happiness. At last he felt them 
fall upon his hand, and started, ashamed, 
though in darkness and alone, that ever 
they could have had existi^uce. He re- 
tired to his own apartment, and awoke 
on the following morning in nearly his 
usual state of quietude. Still the same 
idea haunted him to which he hoid 
yielded on the evening before. “ If I 
could see her," he thought, “ and hear 
from her own lips why slie left me, the 
matter would be at rest at once ; ami, 
when the mystery ceased, even my cu- 
riosity would have an end." True, he 
knew not where to find her; hut she 
had gone to Paris, and could easily bn 
traced. He therefore with little delay 
began his journey. 


TJlK ROIJK. 3 VOL8, 182^. 

These volumes not only exhibit the 
features of high fasliiuii, but developc 
anti expose its heart. Its frivolity, its 
extravafpint fondness forainusoiiieut,thc 
superficiality of its attainments, its cold- 
ness and apathy, and the shocking de- 
pravity of some of its votaries, are 
strikingly delineated by the spirited 
author. The leading character is that 
of an artful seducer, like liichardson’s 
Lovelace; and it is so ably and skilfolly 
drawn, that some critics (though without 
sufficient cause) have questioned the 
moral purity of a writer who could thus 
enter fully into all the schemes and ar- 
tifices of a base voluptuary, as Machia- 
vel’s regard for freedom, and his honesty 
and integrity, were strongly doubted b^y 
those wTm> perused his details of the 
treacherous policy of princes. 

The character of a licentious and iiii. 
principled but admired man of fashion * 

* Such Is the'iloN^, scroniinff to the Ruthor*<4 
apporent meanlog, though tlilH expreislon may be 
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is developed by himself, in a letter wbleli 
Sir Robert I^slic, having fetnmed to 
Bngland after aconstrainra absence, is 
supposed to send to one of his confe- 
derates. 

‘‘ Talk not to me, Fred, of your olive- 
coloured ladies of Spain— your dark- 
eyed women of Tuiwany— or of your 
conversational and piquant demoieelleM 
of France ; for 1 am more than ever con- 
firmed in my theory, that England is, 
after all, the garden of the sex— the 
parterre in which the choicest flowers 
grow indigenously. Yes, Villars, whe- 
ther for \vifc or mistress— whether for 
the dalliance of an hour, or as a compa- 
nion for life (a thing that yon and, I 
never covet) — whether we think of them 
with the views of a voluptuary, or look 
to them only as to the enjoymentof their 
conversation and society,— in my mind, 
the women of England stand paramount 
among all the others in Europe; and 
you know tliat 1 have tried enough of 
them to constitute my opinion a pretty 
tolerable authority. But 1 must not 
let my enthusiasm run awaj^with me; 
for you know I can be enthusiastic about 
women, and (what is better) can appear 
to be BO to the dear souls themselves 
upon occasion, even though 1 may not 
be so in reality. 

Well, and now to answer your 
queries as to mv reception in this old 
emporium of all our early follies and 
frolics— dear London! Read, and for 
the future say that Leslie is a true pro- 
phet : for, as 1 prognosticated, so has it 
turned out— my aflhir here is blown over. 
Time, that great physician to all the 
evils, and the great diestroycr of all the 
goods, except wine and antiquities, of 
uiis world, has buried the event, which 
made so much noise at the moment, in 
a thousand others of the same nature, 
more interesting, because more recent. 

** Tlicsc are not the days of our grand- 
mothers, when elopements and intrigues 
were scarce. There is hardly a morn- 
ing paper but now records some frail 
step or other; and the number of things 
of the same sort that have happened 
since my affiiir, together with a number 
which, from certain outward appear- 
ances, are anticipated, have clftsea * the 
mouth of scandm agunst me and my 
little Jc/tfo, and given plenty of occn- 

congldsreil an mor* applicable to a moat proSlgato 
Ylllaln, broken <lo«rnand ruined both In character 
and fortune.— Bdit. 


pation for that most expressive feature 
of the hnman face with others. 

** My return was therefore welcomed 
‘ every where. Among the men, you 
know, there was of course no doubt as 
to my reception; and as to the women, 
dear souls, 1 really believe that, had 
they dared, they would have received 
me like a triumphant conqueror, with 
the waving of their white cambric hand- 
kerchiefs. Good, generous souls ! you 
know they always exonerate our sex 
from blame, and fix it on their own, 
except indeed in their own particnlar 
cases, and then both you and 1 know 
that they can be bitter enough upon oc- 
casion. 

Then, by ruining one, you oblige 
so many, so that the majority is always 
in your favour. But to my narrative— 
1 knew that the only way was to carry 
the thing by a coup^e^nmn; not to give 
the demurrers a moment for reflection 
and memory, but to dash at once into 
the midst of our old circle, and run 
the gauntlet of exclamations and sur- 
prises. 

To give time for the papers to an- 
nounce (and the devils are always sure 
to have it\ that Sir Robert LitBlic, ba- 
ronet, had arrived at his house in And- 
le^-square from the continent, was to 

S ive time for all the old tabbies of wi- 
ows, wives, and spinsters, to convo- 
cate and cabal, and make a party against 
me; and who knows what they might 
not have effected against a poor unpro- 
tected injured person like myself? Ac- 
cordingly I toHct^ at the last stage ; 

the squares, and set me down at the tint 
house where lights and carriages should 
^ive the tokens of an assembly ; dashed 
into town full gall^, and determined, 
like Cromwell and Bonaparte, to appear 
in the very midst of the conspirators. 

** As luck would have it, the first 
open house we came to was that of the 
old marchioness Townly.— Ob, Vil- 
lars! had you heard the buzs that went 
from circle to circle, and from room to 
room, as the name of Leslie once more 
echoed throngha London staircase! 1 
verily thought the dancers would have 
become mouonless, and the lights have 
been extinguished, as those were which 
we read of in our childhood in some 
fairy tale, and have (1 believe) seen on 
the stage in a pantomime, on the*eii- 
trance of some renowned magiciaiii 
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wlictfaer beneficent or not, 1 cannot call 
to my recollection. Our hostess was 
)iist in the same place, and on the same 
satin damask settee, receiving her com- 
pany, as we last saw her five years ago; 
&at tnemorable dost remember 

it, Fred? 1 do ! Her diamonds and her 
rouge seemed as though they had never 
been misplaced since, except indeed that 
there mi^ht be a little more of the latter 
to hide Oie five additional wrinkles in 
which the five additional years arc re- 
corded in that face, which, instead .of 
being called the index of the mind, 
should rather be termed the index of 
time, for it is there he keeps his score ; 
and, as though tlic old gentleman could 
not write, he never settles an account 
with us that he does not make liis mark; 
and patting his “crow’s foot” upon it, 
“ delivers it as his act and deed." 

“1 bowed upon the old lady’s hand, 
with the “ llow d’ye do, marchioness,” 
of a day’s separation, and sailed into 
the saloon. Had 1 really dropped 
from the clouds, the sensation roulcl not 
have been much greater. The awk- 
wardness of Icarus was, that he fell 
upon his head ; but I, as usual, lighted 
on my feet. *How did become ? where 
fromr when did he arrive?’ met my 
ears in whispers in every direction; 
and I was not quite deaf to the little 
addenda to these whispers of 'How 
well he looks!’ — 'Just the same crea- 
ture as ever!’ ‘When a woman calls 
one a creature^ one is always sure to be 
well with them ; they go a step farther 
when they call one a wretch^ though 
they sometimes, very unjustly, accuse 
us of entitling them to this mono-cog- 
nomen. 

“The quadrillers, those who knew 
me, nearly stood still. Glialoncr bawled 
out chaseez^watrct and settled their 
wonder. Then there were little co- 
teries of old women drawing up their 
prim countenances in corners, that were 
smoothed down by my address to them, 
and by all my bland enquiries after 
each of their favorite propensities. My 
memory flowed full upon me, and I was 
blessed with a perfect recollection of all 
their little peculiarities ; so i pressed 
them into my immediate service as 
pioneers to clear the way before me. 

“Here and there were half-dosens of 
young ladies, come out since we left 
England ; these were peeping at me 
from behind screens, fans, and window- 


curtains, evidently showing that they 
luid lieai^ of me, and regarded me with 
a curiosity, which seemed more than 
gratified. Poor souls, they don’t know 
yet what they are come out for ! 

“The men of course welcomed me, 
all except one ; and, as you know the 
last time we parted he had a fair shot 
at me, 1 think he ought to have wel- 
comed me too ; but the fellow looked 
only as though he cursed himself for 
being a bad shot, which is very un- 
grateful, since he cannot but remember 
that I h^ my choice of firing at him at 
ten paces, or at an oak-tree at thirty ; 
and chose the latter to the utter demo- 
lition of a complete dose of bark, and 
to the safety of the third button of his 
^vaistcoat. 

“ Well, I was soon perfectly at home 

with every body : lady D looked 

very doubtful, but 1 settled her with a 
waltz; Mrs. T. turned up her little 
black eyes, and lifted up her pretty 
bands ; you must remember those taper 
fingers, because 1 have seen them 
within your own, when she little 
thought that you merely preased her 
hand to convince me how well you wen* 
with her. Oh ! Fred, von are a sad 
dog, and there is no remrming yon ; I 
brought her over in a quadrille, and 
before the grand rond she liad made 
the grand tour with me in imagination, 
and with a little hesitation, and a soft- 
ened voice, asked after ‘ my friend ;’ she 
has not forgotten you, Fred. 

^ “ At supper, two or three of our mar- 
ried ladies, who since our departure 
have taken to cards instead of quadrilles 
and looked very grave ; 

but I know it was only because they 
were not our choice, instead of those 
that were. All went off well. I was 
received at other parties inst in the 
same way : 1 knew it would be so. — 
fhiii, mat, vici, was my motto ; and 
every thing was overcome. Depend 
upon it, that impudence is the best 
friend a man can have in this world : 
and 1 no longer wonder at the French 
author who wrote an octavo volume in 
its praise, but think that he showed a 
clearer knowlege of human nature than 
has been exhibned in all the profound 
philosophy of those who have specu- 
lated upon virtue and morality. Here, 
therefore, I am, as usual, with a regular 
levee of all the young men who iiave 
any regard for their characters with 
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women; and with my table corered 
with visiting tickets of every sort and 
kind, from Hie duchess of three centu- 
ries* standing to the parvenue of yester- 
day ; and thus much, Villars, mr the 
resolutions of this vacillating world.’* 

Without giving the substance of the 
story, which has nothing particularly 
new in it, we extract me contrasted 
characters of two sisters, — one studiously 
schooled in the routine of fashionable 
cold ness and artificial formality, the other 
ni>t yet taught to conceal or repress the 
feelings of her heart. 

* For shame ! fur shame, Agnes ! to 
come bursting into the room so rudely, 
and with your hair all hanging about so 
negligently — is that like a lady?* ex- 
rlaiiiied lady Pomeroy, as her niece, a 
lively dark-eyed girl about ten years of 
age, with a profusion of hlacK curls 
waving in natural ringlets over her dark 
but clear forehead, came jumping and 
laughing into the dining-parlour, to 
artukc of the dessert, and of a parental 
iss after dinner.— ‘ Why do you not 
imitate your sister Amelia? — yon sec 
she does not come in such a hurry,* pur- 
sued the same lady, as her eye' turned 
toward the door with an approving 
glance at a fine fliir-haired girl of eleven, 
who walked quietly and demurely into 
the room, and, dropping a l)*Rgvil]e 
curtsey at her entrance, made the round 
of the table, turning first one cheek, 
and then the other, to her parents and 
her aunt, without the possibility of dis- 
composing either the oscoiioniy of her 
own ringlets, or, like her sister, disturb- 
ing any body by her boisterous caresses. 
— Your aunt- speaks truly, Agnes,” 
said her father ; ** you are growing too 
old to give way to tnis childishness, and 
you will indeed do Well to begin to imi- 
tate the manners of Amelia.” 

The buoyant spirit of the youthful 
Agnes was, for a moment, checked by 
the reproof of her aunt, and by the se- 
vere glance of her father ; but it soon 
revived, when she looked timidly into 
the face of her mother, who gasM ten- 
derly and half pityinf^y on Eer, as she 
pressed her warmly to her bosom, when 
she came to her end of the table,a place 
she invariably sought the last, bemuse 
there she was sure to gain a small por- 
tion of her mother's chair and fruit; and 
with her she could chat and laugh, and 
give vent to all the childish and volatile 
spirits with which nature had blessed 
her. 

VOL. IX. 


‘^You should consider, my dear,” said 
the mother in an apologetic tone, ** that 
Agnes has not lian riie advantage that 
Amelia possesses in living so much with 
her aunt, and consequently her spirits 
are not so much under control ; neither 
has she enjoyed the tuition of D'Egville, 
to regulate her movements, nor of Cri- 
velli to modulate her voice, nor a num- 
ber of other privileges which the kind- 
ness of lady Pomeroy has procured for 
her sister.”' 

** These words were accompanied with 
a* jflance which almost bespoke an admi- 
ration and a love of the little being who 
was the subject of her apology, greater 
than that which she felt for her whose 
superiority her words acknowleged.— 

It is time, Mrs. Fleming,** said her 
husband in Ids formal and imperative 
manner, “that Agues should enjoy the 
advantages you speak of. Nature may 
do well enough for the eanaiiics but 1 
would have my daughter well taught, 
and well bred, and we cannot be too 
much obliged to my sister for the infinite 
pains she has taken with Amelia. Lady 
Pomeroy, will you send D'Egville to 
Mrs. Fleming tO'^iiiorrow?** 

“It had been fixed that they should 
this evening visit the theatre ; and, not- 
withstanding all her mother's coaxing 
and hushing, Agnes could not restrain 
her impatience at the delay of the car- 
riage ; she started at every sound, with 
an exclamation of “ There it is !” and, 
on eaeli disappointment, rather vehe- 
mently expressed her fear of being too 
late. All this was frowned at by her 
father, and nodded down by her aunt, 
while Amelia felt, or at least betrayed, 
no impatience or anticipation of plea- 
sure. 

“ At length the carriage was an- 
nounced. Agnes sprang from her mo- 
ther’s knee; her shawl was thrown 
hastily round her shoulders, without any 
regard to appearance or form; and she 
was in the Wll and ready to depart, 
while her sister's maid was still folding 
a cashmere gracefully on the neck of 
Amelia, under the superintendence of 
lady Pomeroy. In spite of the delays 
occasioned by the ceremony of dressing 
out her sister, and by her father’s me- 
thodical movements, which, to the ima- 
gination of poor Agnes, seemed to pro- 
ceed in douoly-slow time this evening, 
they arrived at the theatre just as the 
curtain was rising. 

“ Agnes could scarcely repress' her 
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delight as she Ant canght a glimpse of 
the stage from the private liox; for Mr. 
Fleming’s ideas of propriety would not 
permit tne. close contact with strangers* 
which is occasioned by tlie occupation 
of a public one ; though Agnes could 
not help fancying that she should sec 
much better in the front than from one 
of the sides* where she was perMtually 
stretching her neck out of the oox* to 
the great discomAtiire of her father* and 
to the horror of her well-bred aunt. To 
her* the scene was a new one* and every 
part of It afforded her pleasure i the peo- 
ple-^the chandeliers— 4he house--^lie 
scenery — ^by turns extorted exclamations 
of chiulish delight ; and she was perpe- 
tually directing her mother’s attention* 
who alone heeded her* to one or other 
of the objects which excited her ad- 
miration. 

** In the mean time* Amelia sat in the 
front of the box* with the folds of her 
cashmere nndistarbed, — ^the pride of her 
father and aunt* and certainly very beau- 
tiful. As the play proceeded* the rap- 
tures of Agnes subsided: she became 
silent and attentive* and her whole soul 
seemed absorbed in the horrors of the 
tragedy before them; when, to the con- 
sternation of lady Pomeroy* at a mo- 
ment when the whole audience silently 
admired the powers of Mrs. Siddons* 
poor Agnes burst into a convulsive (it 
of tears, which were beyond her power 
to restrain or control* and her tender 
mother was obliged to hush her to tran- 
quillity in a reti^ part of the box* by 
repeated representations that the scene 
was fictitious. It was some time* how- 
ever* before she could imagine that all 
which she had seen was not real ; nor 
did she quite overcome her feelings of 
terror and regret at the catastro^e of 
Isabella, until the humours of the har- 
lequinade which followed* absorbed her 
attention. Here her laughter at the tricks 
of the clown and pantatoon, her snrprise 
at the agility of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine* and her childish exclamations of 
wonder at metamorphoses which seemed 
to realise all that she had read in the 
Fairy Tales* offended the punctilious 
bieiuianee of lady Pomeroy. 

^ ** During the whole exhibition* Ame- 
lia sat apparently an attentive spectator; 
bat her cold and beautiful blue eye de- 
noted no sympathy with the scene; her 
countenance betrayed no wonder at the 
tricks of the pantomime ; nor could all 
the contortions of the clown produce 


more than a quiet smile upon her well- 
formed lips. And yet she had not wit- 
nessed the tragedy without feeling, nor 
did she new contemplate the wonders of 
the ^ntomime without pleasure; but 
site had been schooled into a repression 
of all its appearances. She had been 
taught that expressions of wonder and 
a show of sensibility were nnpolite and 
unlady-like ; and the outward ease which 
she was thus compelled to wear* was 
gradually indurating the heart beneath 
it. It was already acting as a frost upon 
the stream of her youthful disposition* 
and nipping the generosity of her nature 
in the hud. 

At length the curtain dropped, and 
shat the magic scene from thestilUstrain- 
ing eyes of Agnes. And do we not all 
remember the regret with which wo in 
oliiidhood saw the dark-green curtain 
descending* and covering the splendours 
of the temple of pantomime, its tinsel 
waters, and its glittering canvas pil- 
lars?*’ 

A medium, we may observe, would 
he advisable in this case. The warm 
feelings of voutli ought to be in some 
degree checked by the prudence of pa- 
rents or guardians* as they might other- 
wise proceed to the extent of gross inde- 
corum or culpable indiscretion; and* on 
the other hand* that affected preciseness 
which prevents the effusions of innocent 
eheerfalnes8*or the display of ingciiiious 
candor* ought to be avoided* as it rather 
encourages hypocrisy than leads to 
virtne. 


THE ODD VOLUME. 

This is an odd title ; but* if it should 
be the prelude to a pleasing work, we 
have no reason to object to the denomi- 
nation. Jliiteh Mo about Jfothmg is a 
diseoaraging title ; yet few* we believe* 
were ever deterred by it from the perusal 
of the eotertaining comedy wnich it 
serves to introduce. 

The Odd Volume comprehends four 
teen pieces* some of whieh are humor- 
ous* while others- are pathetically se- 
noiuL The story of Emily Butler* the 
first in the series* is one ot the best. 

Colonel Butler and his daughter are 
taking a rural walk* when a stranger 
appears before them. It is a matter of 
courto* that he should have a fine form 
and an elegant address* and should par- 
ticnlarlyattract tlic attention of the young 
lady. This is a sort of cant which we 
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do not admire; — but let us proceed 
witbout animailTersioii. — ^Thc ooloneli 
nn his return to bis house, receives a 
packet of letters, and is obliged by 
their contents to 'undertake an imme- 
diate journey to London. During bis 
absence, his daughter sees, at a friend's 
bouse, the stranger (Howard Pembroke) 
whom she had met in her walk. It ap- 
pears that he feels a violent .passion for 
her before she knows what love is ; but 
she gradually acquires that knowlege, 
and at length listens “with heartfelt 
tenderness to vows breathed with deep 
devotion.’' But her father, when his 
consent is solicited, becomes so deeply 
agitated, that the lover retires without 
importuning him on the subject. An- 
other inter^ew is equally abortive, and 
Kniily cannot conjecture the cause of 
the refusal. The colonel now informs 
her that lie had, before he was of age, 
eloped with a young lady, and received 
her hand from a pretended clergyman ; 
that, wliile lie* was employed abroad in 
the military service, the lady, ill-treated 
by her father, and shocked at her lover's 
baseness, died soon aftec she had given 
birth to a daughter; that an estate 
which had devolved to him could not be 
enjoyed bcr,iM it was to go to a legi- 
iiniate heir; and that his sense of honor 
would not allow him to give her hand to 
an honorable man, as her birth was in 
tlie eye of the world disgraceful.— >We 
are not so immoral as to vindicate or 
excuse the conduetof a base seducer; 
but it is unreasonable and absurd to 
bring forward his guilt as a bar to the 
union of his innocent offspring with a 
respectable youth, on whom no disgrace 
can justly fall from snch a coiinectiou. 

'The effect of the father's story upon 
the daughter's feelings ought not to bare 
been so violent as the novmist represents 
it. Her mind (it is said) “ was a chaos 
of conflicting emotions. At one mo- 
ment she viewed her father as the author 
of all her misery ; in tlie next she wept 
over his sufferings, recollected his re- 
pentance, his contrition for one fatal 
error, his never>ceasiiig love for her, 
his unwearied care. Renouncing all the 
pleasures of the world, he had devoted 
himself to promote the happiness of hu 
daughter. Emily deeply felt hie kind- 
ness, and lier heart melted with sympa- 
thy. But the recollection of PemDroke 
turned again the eurrentof her feelings. 
She loved, and was beloved ; bnt an 
insuperable bar was now between them. 
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She never coukl bo his. At this terrible 
reflection, with difficuUv could she re- 
press the cry of agony wliicb rose to her 
lips. New to affliction, she writbedand 
straggled under the anguish which op- 
pressed her. In this state of mind did 
the evening find ner, and then came 
Pembroke. His countenance was pale, 
and bore marks of recent suffering ; but 
he was calm, until he saw the ravages 
which care had already made on Emily : 
then approaching her, bo suddenly 
caught her to his breast, passionately 
kissed her, and exclaimed, “My own 
Emily!’* Overcome by his emotion, lier 
tears flowed without restraint. He tried 
to compose her, and, by the tenderness 
of his looks and words, proved that his 
affection had sni&red no diminution. He 
implored lier to pardon a seeming in- 
stance of unfeeling conduct, saying, he 
was so much overwhelmed by the com- 
mnnication made by the colonel, that ha 
lost all command of himself, and was 
scarcely oonscions of lus actions. Gra- 
dually, however, he had become com- 
posed, and able to reflect on all that had 
passed; and he had now returned to 
claim her love, and her promise to be his 
for ever. 

“ At the gjenerosity of her lover the 
distress of Emily redoubled. Now onl v 
did she feel the value of what slie bad 
lost; now only did she taste the full 
bitterness of her trial. There was no 
room for hope ; her calamity was irre- 
mediable; no human power could re- 
move the cause of her grief. 

“ The pure disinterestedness of wo- 
man’s love marked out the path which 
•he must pursue. She must resign 
him: hut every pulse of her bleeding 
heart witnessed now firmly his image 
was fixed there. His generosity was a 
balm to her wounded mind, but honor 
forbade her to take advantage of it.— 
Imperious duty called on her to crush 
tliac passion, which even now she felt 
more deeply than ever. Acquainted 
with every turn of his mind, she was 
perfectly aware, that even feeling for 
ner, as he did, a passionate affection, it 
mast have cost him many struggles to 
bring himself to resolve on lulnlling^ 
his engagement; and she thought she 
could bear any evil but his repmitance. 
The stain on her birth never could be 
removed. She could, perhaps, have 
borne the slights of an umeling world ; 
hut Pembroke, sensitive, of a generous 
but quick spirit, would be perpetually 
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fancying insult and contumely, and pcr- 
haps,rpgardiDff her as the unhappy cause, 
might mourn in the bitterness of wound- 
ed pride bis ^uthful folly. This reflec- 
tion steeled £mily against ove^ atgn- 
ment urged by her lover. He.oflered to 
settle abroad with her: all places would 
be alike to him. She had lived so long 
on the continent, that she would feel as 
if returning to her native land ; and 
wherever slie found happiness, there 
would he find his country. For one 
short moment Emily gave herself up to 
the happiness this vision inspired, but it 
passed rapidly away ; — it could not be. 
Pembroke had parents who merited his 
love; a country of which he was justly 
proud, claimed his services ; and from 
Jiis tenants and dependents he could not 
with justice withdraw his protecting 
care and virtuous example. Emily list- 
ened to him with the calmness of de- 
spair. She dwelt upon his accents with 
unutterable affection ; for she felt that 
she was to be separated from him for 
ever.** 

The struggles which agitated the 
minds of the two lovers are described 
with spirit and feeling. Both are on the 
point of yielding to uic powerful influ- 
ence of love ; but, in another moment, 
the stern voice of honor seems, in the 
opinion of each, to forbid the desired 
union. Love so far resumes its sway in 
the breast of Emily, as to incline her to 
disregard her father’s objections, aod 
propose that Pembroke sliould endea- 
vour to secure the consent of liis parents. 
He eagerly catches at this hope; yet 
delays the disclosure of his secret to 
them, until they should have an oppor- 
tunity of perceiving and appreciating 
the hieauties of her person ana mind in 
a friendly interview. They now hasten 
to the colonel’s cottage, but find it oc- 
cupied only by a servant, who informs 
them of the sudden removal of its late 
inmates, and produces a letter addressed 
to the anxious and enamored youth. 

** Pembroke, tearing open the letter, 
found it was from Emily. It was a fare- 
well ; and the anguish which she uncon- 
sciously betrayciL deeply affected him. 
A regard for ‘his honor, his happiness, 
had alone dictated her conduct, lor her 
attachment was undiminished ; but, as 
she was convinced that an union with 
her would make him miserable, nothing 
on earth could induce her to accept his 
hand. She prayed for his happiness, 
and conjured him to look upon her as 


one drad to him, and, by turning to 
some other object worthy of his love, to 
bestow and receive that happiness which 
he so justly merited. 

As soon as Pembroke recovered 
from the shock which the perusal of this 
letter occasioned, he wrote an almost* 
incoherent note to his mother, declaring 
that sudden and urgent business forced 
him to absent himself for some time 
from her. This duty being completed, 
he had now to think only of recovering 
Emily. Recollecting her partiality for 
that part of the continent i^^ere she had 
passed lier early years, he first proceeded 
there ; — bnt there she was not. Aware 
of the probability that Pembroke would 
follow them, the colonel had used every 
precaution to conceal their route ; aiicf, 
while the lover was traveling rapidly in 
one direction, Emily and her father were 
proceeding in another. 

** With that restlessness which is com- 
mon to the unhappy, Emily hurried from 
place to place; but at length her strength 
was exhaiistcd, her frame weakened'; a 
violent illness followed ; and the mise- 
rable father for many days dreaded that 
every hour would be her last. But she 
recovered, and tried to be grateful that 
her life had been spared. While strctclied 
on a bed of sickness, in almost momen- 
tary expectation of being called to her 
great account, she had examined her 
fife, her lieart; and when the world 
seemed to be fast fading from iicr view, 
she had condemned herself for that ex- 
cessive attachment to earthly things, the 
disappointment of which had brought 
her to the brink of the grave. She had 
mourned too deeply over her unfortu- 
nate situation — lier lot was appointed to 
her — she must submit in silent resigna- 
tion. 

** In consequence of these salutary 
reflections, Emily became serene and 
composed, and with the purest joy did 
her attached father hail her convales- 
cence. She resumed her usual employ- 
ments. Once more did her encliant- 
ing voice pour forth strains of sublime 
beauty ; again was her pencil employed 
in tracing the scenes of matchless love- 
liness with which they were surrounded. 
Siie conversed too with her father, and 
sometimes tried to smile ; but such smilesi 
so full of woe, so lifeless, pierced him 
with unutterable grief. He saw too 
plainly that the blow was struck ; she 
might be spared to him for a little while, 
but she could not long survive the 
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sudden deprivation of all she had loved 
and valued most. 

* His fears were too prophetic 
eymjitoms of decline appeared. He 
anxiously watched her looks, lived upon 
her words, and surrounded her with 
every enjoyment for which she expressed 
the slightest wish. Deeply moved by 
his parental fondness, picturing to her* 
self Ills desolate state when she should 
be taken from him, it was now only that 
she really wished to have her days pro- 
longed. Hut it could not be : — the flat 
liacT gone forth, her hours were num- 
bered; they both felt it to be so ; and, 
when her father gazed upon the wreck 
of that once joyous being, and remem- 
bered that it was bis work, his sufferings 
would often become loo great for con- 
cealment ; he would rusli from her pre 
sence, and in solitude give vent to the 
agony which tore his heart. 

** jPembroke's search was long unsuc- 
cessful; but, determined never to re- 
turn without Emily, he visited every 

J ilace where there appeared to be the 
east probability of finding her. At 
length he arrived at Naples, where he 
had just alighted, when he saw the co- 
lonel enter a house near which he stood. 
Surprise and joy rendered liim for a few 
nionicnts immoveable; but, suddenly 
recovering, he quickly followed him, 
and found himself in the presence of 
Emily, whose piercing shrieKsbore wit- 
ness, that, in the haggard and &dcd 
form before her, she recognised that 
lover from whom a cruel fate bad sepa- 
rated her. He looked on the counte- 
nance of his beloved : death was busy 
there. He advanced to the couch, knelt 
beside her, and laid her bead on his 
bosom. No words were uttered by 
either; loud and convulsive sighs alone 
attested the existence of Emily. She 
raised her head, — ^her lips moved; — her 
lover bent over her to catch the sound : 
— ** Be kind to my father.” He clasped 
her more ardently to his breast; — she 
faintly smiled, and her sorrows were 
hashed in death.” 


OOMEZ ARIAS, OR THE MOORS OF THE 
ALPUJARRAs; o Spanish Historical 
Romance,- by Don Tdesforo de 
Trveba y Costo, 3 vols. 1828. 

This is the age of novels and ro-’ 
mances. No works are mon generally 
read, or make a more forcible impres- 


sion. Appealing to the prevalent taste, 
a young^Spanish emigrant has presented 
to the English, in their own language, 
an ingenious and interesting work of 
this description, which has already at- 
tracted, in a high degree, tlie attention 
of the public. It exhibits some well- 
drawn characters ; the plot is skilfully 
adjusted; and the inventive portion of 
the tale is 1vell connected with the his- 
torical part, though the latter (injudi- 
ciously, we think,) has been made sub- 
ordinate to the former. 

Gomez Arias is employed by queen 
Isabella of Castile in quelling a revolt 
of the Moors. He serves under Agui- 
lar, to whose daughter Leonora he is 
betrothed ; but, when he has wounded a 
rival in a duel, he retires from the camp, 
and makes amorous professions tq The- 
odora, who returns his supposed love 
with ardor. This young lady elopes 
with him to a place of concealment ; but, 
on his rejoining the army, he suffers her 
to fall into the hands of a rebel chiefs 
tain, who, being defeated by Aguilar, is 
obliged to resign his fair captive. Leo- 
nora is now ordered by her father to 
prepare for lier marriage with Gomez ; 
nut, when this officer finds that Theo- 
dora, in a fit of jealousy, is on the point 
of murdering him, he promises to relin- 
quish his pretensions to the hand of the 
other lady. A renegade, named Ber- 
mndo, who is deeply incensed gainst 
Gomez for an atrocious injury, ofmrs to 
assist him in getting rid of a trouble- 
some woman, and engages to give up 
Theodora to the Moors. He men re- 
conciles her to her offended father, with 
whom he concerts^ a scheme calculated 
to bring Gomez to justice for his various 
enormities. The delinquent is tried 
and condemned, but is pardoned at the 
intercession of Theodora, to whom, by 
the queen’s command, he gives his 
hand in due matrimonial form. Still 
intent upon revenge, Bermudo suddenly 
stabs him with a poisoned dagger, and 
the young widow is so shocked at this 
act of violence, that she does not long 
survive him. 

That Don Telesforo is pleasant in the 
• midst of his characteristic gravity, ap- 
pears from the following quotation. — 
* What is to be the wonder now?' asked 
Gomez, as he observed liis valet and 
confident, Koque^ approaching with an 
unusual expression ot gravity upon his 
countenance, such, indeed, as was sel- 
dom discernible in the features of the 
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merry buffoon. * What is it joo want ?' 
— *1 wish to leave your service, senor/ 
— ‘ Leave iny service 1 Surely, Iloque, 
you are not tired of so indulgent a mas- 
ter.’* — ‘Yes, sir,’ answered Roque, ‘I 
am ; and what is more, 1 have iieen so 
these three years — ^may 1 speak out?' — 

* Why,* said Don Lope, * you never till 

now asked leave to be impertinent; but 
let me hear your complaints.'^* In tho 
first place, you are not rich — a grievous 
fault.* — *FIow can I help that?* de- 
manded Oomez.^* Senor, you could 
have helped it onre ; but that is passed. 
Then you play — ’ — ‘Here*s the devil 
preaching morality!' exclaimed his 
master, ivith a laugn.-^* Oh ! most con- 
scientious Roque, wliat are thine oljec- 
tions to this amusement?' — *To the 
amusement in itself, none ; 1 am only 
discontented with the conscuucnces. 
If you gain, you very composedly enjoy 
the wlime fruits of your success; if, on 
the contrary, you lose, 1 get more than 
a reasonable shafe of your ill-linmors, 
with wbicli you most liberal ly indulge 
me. Now, *Don Lope, 1 should like 
fair play, if play you will; to feel a 
little more tlie effinst of the first, and not 
quite so uiiicb of the second.’ — *Tlioii 
art a pleasant sort of a fool, Ro^ue,’ 
said (iomez, as he .leisurely twirled 
round his curling jet^lack niustachios, 
and with much complaccn^ eyed his 
fine, figure in a mirror. * Thank you, 
Sir,* replied the valet, with a low bow ; 
*but be pleased to consider, that the 
good opinion you entertain of my talents 
IS unfortunately no adequate compen- 
sation for the privations and numberless 
perils which I undergo in your service. 
To continue, then, the list of * — 

* My faults !’ interrupted his master.-— 

* 1 only say of my complaints,* returned 
the valet : * next to your being a game- 
ster, what I most deprecate is your 
military profession, ana the fame which 
yon have acquired by your bravery.’ — 

* Good Heavens !' cried Gomez, * thou 
art precisely complaining of the quali- 
ties that roost become a gentleman.*— 
*Bat 1 am no gentleman,* pertinently 
observed Roque; * and 1 cannot Imagine 
why 1 should be exposed to the dangers 
attendant on heroes, without likewise 
reaping tfaefr rewards.* — ^*1 glo^ in 
being a soldier!* exclaimed Don upe, 
a sudden hurst of martial enthusiasm 
glowing Oh his manly countenance. 

* Yes, ihavc laid low many of the ene- 
mies of my country; and* before I die, 


1 hope often to try iny good sword 
against those acciirscMl and rebellioiu 
Moors of the Alpujnrras.'— * All that is 
very fine, certainly,* said Roque : * but 
do you know, seiior, that 1 do not con- 
sider the country so much indebted to 
yon as no doubt you most complacently 
imi^ne.* — ^‘What!* cried the cavalier, 
with looks of displeasure. * Pray be 
temperate, Don Lope ; 1 do not mean to 
offend. You have unquestionably done 
great services to Spain, by ridding her 
of many an unbelieving Moor; but 
reflect. Sir, that your sword has not 
been less fatal to Christian blood. In 
battle yon licw down infidels to your 
sotti’a content ; and in the intervals of 
peace, to keep you in practice, 1 sup- 
pose, you take ho less care to send the 
oravest of her majesty’s warriors to the 
grave. Now put this in the balance, 
and jet us consider whether the country 
does not suffer more by your duels in 
peace, than she gains by your courage 
in war. But now comes the most ter- 
rible of all your peccadilloes — of all my 
complaints, 1 mean.* — *And which is 
that, pray?* — ^*Thc invincible propen- 
sity you have for intrigue, and the no 
less unfortunate attendant upon it— 
inconstancy.'—* Inconstancy 1’ exclaimed 
Gomez. * How should it be otlierwise ? 
Inconstancy is the very soul of love.’— 
* 1 will not attempt to argue that point 
with so great an adept; iny remon- 
strances are merely limited to the results, 
and I can truly aver that my life in time 
of peace is, if possible, more miserable 
than in war; for what with carrying 
love-letters, bribing servants, attending 
serenades, watching the movements of 
venerable fatliers, morose duennas, and 
fieroe-looking brothers, i cannot enjoy 
a moment’s rest ’ — • Why, ’tis true,’ said 
Don Lope, * my life is solely devoted to 
love and war.* — * I rather think it a con- 
tinual war,* retorted the valet. * It may 
be much to your taste, Sir; but I, that 
am neither of so amorous a temperament, 
nor of so warlike a disposition, cannot 
e^oy the amusement so well. Instead 
of passing tlie nights ouietly in bed, as 
irood Christians sTioulu do, we employ 
them in parading tlic silent streets, 
putting in requisition all the established 
signals of love, and singing amorous 
Mngs to the tender cadences of the love- 
inspiring guitar. Kveii this 1 might 
endure with Christian resignation, were 
it not for the disagreeable results Vrhich 
generally terminate 4)nr laudable occu- 
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patioDs. It often happens, that whilst 
you are dying with love, and 1 with 
rehr and apprehension, wo meet with 
persons who unfortunately are not such 
decided amateors of music. Some 
surly ill-disposed brother, or unsnc- 
cessfnl lover of the beanty, is invariably 
sure to come and disturb our harmony; 
then discord begins — swords arc drawn 
— women scream— alguazils pounce uj|^ 
on us, and thus the sport goes on, till 
the alguazils are so strong as to render 
a prucSnt retreat advisable. Then by 
some ill fortune I am sure to be collared 
by the brother or the alguazils in ques- 
tion ; and without farther ceremony, by 
way of remunerating merit and encour- 
aging a servant for faithfully serving 
bis master, 1 am entertained with sun- 
dry hearty cudgelings, liberally be- 
stowed on my misersdile hide. When 
they have not left a single sound hone 
in my skin, they kindly permit me to 
go, telling me, for consolation, to thank 
my stars, and that another time 1 -shall 
not escape so easily. With this pleasing 
assurance, 1 creep home as well as 1 
can, and then my humane and grateful 
master, by way of ^mpathising with 
the misfortunes 1 suffer on his account, 
fiercely demands, * Roque ! where have 
you been loitering, Sir ?’ He calls me a 
most negligent rascal, and other names 
coually gratifying, and upon the recital 
or my tragical mlventure, very coolly, 
and as he tliinks, very justly, observes, 

* It serves you right — ’tis all your fault 
—why did you not watch oetter?’ — 

* lioque,’ said Gomes, ' you have told 
me trm same story over and over again, 
and I do not see the necessity of your 
repeating it now.*—* I beg yobr pardon,* 
responded the valet; *but I am firmly 
resolved to quit your service in good 
earnest: for 1 perceive you are bent on 
getting into new difiiculties, and T feel 
no inclination to go in search of fresh 
adventures.** 

On another occasion, when Roque had 
made an eloquent and moral remon- 
strance, Gomez turned round, took up a 
cane that lay near him, and said, * Now, 
Roque, you must allow 1 have listened 
veiy attentively to your prosing. 1 have 
hail quite enough of your nousense for 
this morning; so 1 beg you to close 
your arguments, unless yon really wish 
that 1 should honour them witli a most 
unanswerable reply.’ Here, to illus* 
trate his meaning, ne very expressively 
shook the cane, and Roque as prudently 


repeated; for ho knew tliat his master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions 
of thu nature. ■ With respect to your 
ouitting my service,' continued Hon 
Lope% * 1 have no sort of objection, pro- 
'vided that, when you part with me, you 
are likewise disposed to part with your 
ears, for 1 have taken such a fancy to 
you, my dear Roque, that 1 cannot allow 
ou to quit me, without leaving me be- 
ind a token of remembrance. And 
now,' be added in a more serious tone, 

* ivithdraw immediately, and mind your 
business.* Roque made a humble bow 
and retired. Gomez in this instance, as 
well as in many others, took advantage 
of that uncontrollable authority which 
strong minds generally assume over their 
inferiors. The valet had indeed resolved 
several times to leave bis master ; for it 
happened that this same lloquo had no 
particular relish for canings and other 
lavours of the kind which were liberally 
administered to him, as a rcminicratioii 
for his master's achievements. More- 
over, he had the nicest sense of justice, 
and he could not but feel the shocking 
impropriety of accepting a reward that 
was unquestionably due to bis superiors. 
Indeed, it is but fair to add, he never 
acquiesced in the obligation, until it 
was actually forced upon him. Uoque 
was moreover blessed with a conscience 
— that sort of prudential conscience 
which must be considered as a most va- 
luable acquisition. He certainly was not 
so unreasonable as to expect a spirited 
nobleman to lead the life of a seques- 
tered monk, nor^ could he object to his 
master’s intrigu^i; but he nevertheless 
found it extremely oMectionablc that 
these should not be kept within the 
bounds of common prudence. Now, 
could Gomez have limited his nllan- 
tries to the seduction of farmers' daugh- 
ters, or debauching tradesmen's wives, 
Roque would most implicitly have ap- 
proved the practice, inasmuch as, in 
this case, his master would only be as- 
serting a sort of hereditary right attached 
to those of hiaclass. But to be deceiv- 
ing two ladies of distinction was really 
too much for the delicate feelings of the 
consciedtious menial. ^ Again, Roque 
could not urge any thing against the 
courage of his master; he only objected 
to the effects of its superabundance ; for 
this kuperabundanee, and Don Lope’s 
unusuBlly omorout disposition, were 
constantly in pppotiUon to the nicety of 
Roque's conscience, by juaaon of the 
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difficulties they gave rise to, in the ful- 
filment of the natural law of self-preser- 
vation. Ft is an averred fact, that Uoqiie 
never wilfully put himself in the way of 
infrin^inir so rational a precept, and ^ 
must fortunately he was endowed with * 
a quality highly favourable to the ob- 
servance thereof a quality which other 
individuals, not blessed with the same 
scruples, would denominate cowardice. 
This is not all: the valet wai far from 
being of a romantic turn of mind ; he 
evinced no taste whatever for moon-light 
scenery and nocturnal adventure ; and 
he was vulgar enough to prefer the gross 
advantagi's of a sound slumber to all 
the sentimental beauties of the silvered 
moon and its appendages. These con- 
siderations dwelt strongly on his mind, 
and he had accordingly several times 
resolved to quit his master; but such 
was the dominion which (lotnez held 
over him, that the valet's resolutions fell 
to the ground whenever he attempted to 
put them ill practice.'* 

The character of Berinudo is not de- 
stitute of good points ; though vindictive, 
lie is generous, and virtues are mingled 
with his vices. When he has Theodora 
in his power, he seeks an interview 
witli her for the purpose of explanation. 

Renegade!* she cried, *what means 
this intrusion ? Were then all thy former 
marks of regard but the insidious means 
to cover the real intentions of a mis- 
creant heart? Away! — ^begone! — 1 will 
alarm the place, — yes, 1 will call on the 
protection of the Moor Caneri himself ; 
for, odious as he is to^ my ' eyes, 1 can 
never look upon him with the same 
degree of abhorrence and contempt as I 
do on a renegade to his faith, a traitor to 
his country, and the vile minister to a 
despot's pleasures.' 

Bermudo heard these bold and se- 
vere rebukes without attempting an in- 
terruption. Calm and unmoved he suf- 
fered the first ebullition of resentment 
to evaporate, and for some time deigned 
to malce no other reply than a bitter 
smile of disdain At length he broke 
that dismal pause, and, in a slow and 
deep-toned voice, said, * Woman, thy 
taunU I will not resent, for parRy they 
are just, and the rest I excuse ui con- 
sideration of thy forlorn state, and the 
many auflerings thou hast undergone.' 
— ^*.P^**. Theodora, with a sad 
smile : * it well becomes you to condole 
for misfortunes to which you have so 
largely contributed approach me not 


— begone-—! cannot trust a traitor ; there 
is guile in the very offer of thy kind- 
ness hence,— or * ‘ Hush, lady,’ 

interposed the renegade, with indignant 
pride, you surely mistake my chamc- 
ter. Threats and ‘fears are strangers 
to this heart. Even when it is in some 
weak moments attuned to virtue,^ a 
threat, a Solitary threat, would banish 
hence the heavenly inspiration, and the 
fiend again triumph in its natural dwell- 
ing. Therefore, lady, threat me not, 
for the. man is inaccessible to fear, who, 
like myself, is a beggar in happiness. 
Rest, lady, rest, and do not, by an im- 
prudent act, neglect the opportunity 
which fortune affords you or escaping 
the fate with which you are threatened — 

I do not pretend to command your im- 
plicit confidence ; 1 only counsel you to 
rely onyour own judgement and discre- 
tion. My character you have drawn in 
colours dark and glowing, but, perhaps, 
too true. Yet I must correct an erro- 
neous impression under which you la- 
bour; 'tis true 1 am an apostati*— a 
traitor — anil, if in the catalogue of ac- 
cursed crimes there is a name still more 
horrid and abhorred, I claim it ; but to 
be subservient to the pleasure of a des- 

K it — no, no, yon must know me better. 

o,* he added with warmth, * my deeds 
have been dark, but not dastardly or 
contemptible; 1 have drunk deep ot the 
cap of crime — yes, 1 have qualfed it 
with avidity, but my palate lias always 
been nice enough to scorn the dregs. — 
Had any other than a woman dared to 
give utterance to the base thought, ere 
this he would have added one more to 
the list of those who have fallen by this 
arm. You are a woman in distress ; the 
only consideration thatiBoald have res- 
trained iny indignation for such an 
insult.’ — ‘ What then would'st thou 
with me?* demanded Theodora, some- 
what re-assured by his words and man- 
ner. — ‘To befriend you, not to barm 
you, for I war not with women; the 
solitary being tint showed the feelings 
of humanity toward Bermudo belonged 
to womankind, and the recollection of 
her virtues and her love for me, would 
secure her whole sex from the ejfects of 
my wrath.’ 

“Theodora was struck with this asse- 
veration. She could not recoqnile these 
symptoms of feeling with His previous 
acts, and his acknowleged character for 
crime.— ‘ Theodora,* he resumed, and 
his austerity of tone and manner seemed 
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momentarily to acquire a tint of soft- 
ness uncongeniul v^itli lii» l*abiinal iia- 
tlirc; ‘Theoilora, 1 am a oJ jyuilt; 
yea, one who plays his part in tliis ac- 
tested world witKout a feelini? of re- 
morse; hut 1 cannot harm a woman — 
and you less than any other of your sex. 
She, like yon, was innocent and beau- 
tiful — like you, unfortunate — like you, 
he added, with agitation, ‘ the victiin 
of Gomez/ — ‘ Heavens :* exclaimed 
Theodora, * what mystery is this? Oh, 
speak ! 1 am already hut too low sunk 
in misery, and yet I fain would loam 
the full measure of the crimes ot pne 
who has undone me.' — ‘ 1 1 would be a 
difficult,* replied the renegade, ‘ an end- 
less task, to satisfy your desire; but 
you may, perhaps, your own expe- 

rience, draw a just inference of his 
conduct to others. IlCiiiity, iniioecnce, 
and youth, and nnlimited alfectioii, 
could not save yon from his barbarous 
acts; tlie rule lias been tlie same for 
those who like yon had charms to cap- 
tivate hisattentiou.and an unsuspicious, 
a genuine heart, to inhale the poison of 
his persuasive tongue. But ^till the fate 
of poor Anselma surijesscd in horror 
her many rivals in misfortune .* — * He 
loved her once,’ said Theodora despond- 
ingly, • and then forsook lier, like me.* 
— ‘ He loved lier,* darkly returned Ber- 
mudo, * with the affection of one who 
centres his whole bliss only in the enjoy- 
ment of his seliish and degenerate pas- 
sion. But she spurned him ; strata^'in 
and force prevaile<l. Madness — despair 
—must 1 say it? death ensued. Bnougli 
—the circumstances of the horrid tale 
*ti8 needless to relate: I have said thns 
much to convince you of the impossibi- 
lity of my liariffing a woman whose fate 
bears so strong a resemblance to that of 
my own uufortnnate Anselma. Dispel 
then yonr apprehensions, and look upon 
me now not as a foe, but as your sole 
friend and protector.’ 


TUB BNGIifSH IN INDIA. 3 Vols. 1828. 

Notwithstanding tho length of 
time which has rlapseil from the erection 
of our empire in India, we are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the manners 
and character of the natives, or with the 
modes of life prevailing among the ISu- 
ropean inhahitafits. The present vo- 
lumes tend to throw some light upon 
the latter subject, if not on the former ; 

VOL. IX. 


and tho author has presented ns with an 
amnsing sort of work, between a history 
and a novel. lie has endeavonred to 
render the detail of Anglo-Indian life 
more attractive, by the introduction of 
a hem and a heroine, and by such other 
circumstances as were thought likely to 
create an interest in the reader's mind : 
but he has not sliown, in this perform- 
ance, the abilities which he displayed in 
his Fandurang Ilari ; for, though it is 
occasionally lively and pleasant, it' is 
dwtainly not veiy interesting. 

A young lady is sent to reside in 
India with one of her guardians, a 
colonel in the company's service. Du- 
ring the voyage, a “fine handsome** 
young officer falls in love with her, and, 
after varions diffieiilties and dangers, 
and proper exjdauations on both sides, 
the^' arc at length united in holy wed- 

The inconveniences of an adventurer 
who goes to India in no decided service, 
and without recommendation, wonhl 
form a suitable adilition to the well- 
known account of the miseries of human 
life. Far different is the predicament 
of one who is armed with credentials. — 
*‘Harconrt and Wilfeti, on landing at 
Madras, proceeded to the residences of 
the gentlemen to whom they were speci- 
ally recommended; the former to jMr. 
Kiddleswcrth, an agent, and tho latter 
to Mr. Brasswaith, second nieniher of 
the coniicil. llarcoiirt was at once 

M into luxury and cxtravag!inc<\ 
ddlesworth's house ivas filled 
with company; gaming anil feasting 
formed their chief aniuseinents. Billi- 
ards, chess back-gammon, ami ivliist, 
were strong temptations to a young 
man, especially when all the party were 
cn^ageu therein. In short, it appeared 
to Harcourt, as if every one was striv- 
ing to got rid of an already acquired 
fortune, instead of endeavouring to scenr* 
one. Mr. Ruldlcsworth kept race- 
horses, devoting much attention to the 
delights of the turf: he was a bachelor, 
un d intended to remain so. notwith- 
standing half the young ladies of the 
1ac.c had endeavoured to captivate him ; 
is partner, Mr. Stonchurst, lived with 
him, and, though he kept no horses for 
the turf himself, entered most cordially 
into the sports thereof. If Harcourt 
was astonisiicd at the constant rattle of 
the hillianl-halls and back-gammon- 
hoard on the Saturday, how was he 
surprised and shocked at the ntcom- 
2 b 
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mencemei 

As early as ten ?n the morninify Mr. 
Riddlesivorth’s friends appeared^ and, 
stripped to their shirt-sleeves, be|mn a 
match of billiards ; then followeu the 
backgammon and chess, every one call- 
iiijf for beer and brandy aa libUums 
such rattle, noise, ami drawing of corks, 
Harcourt had never before witnessed. 
At first, he imagined Mr. Hiddlesworlh 
kept low company; but he was soon 
undeceived, by learning that the guests 
were composed of the principal people 
in the settlement, civil and military. 
The important /t^, or luncheon, caus^ 
a cessation of the snorts : at this moment 
a few more frienJs dropped in; there 
was Bob Lugriii, the store-keeper, a 
celebrated character on the turf, and 
right-hand man of Mr. Ridd les worth ; 
he ivas hailed and welcomed most cor- 
dially. — ‘Oh, Bob, how are yon, old 
fellow? Sit down. Bob; here is some 
rare Hodson for you.’ — And Boh did 
as he was desired. 

“The conversation soon turned on 
horses, and bets were made and taken 
on Ridd les worth’s grey Arab horse, 
against Mr. Manning’s bay, and the 
merits of each animal as to speed, wind, 
and^ bottom, were scientifically discussed, 
until the beer began to confuse poor 
Bob, who assented to every thing tliat 
was said, and rolled to a bench, whilst 
the gamblers continued their billiards 
and back-gammon.’* 

The mode in which the heroine usually 
pasMd her time in India, is thus loosely 
noticed. — “On arising from her couch 
in the morning, languid and less re- 
freshed than iriien at night she sought 
it, the heated air sent forth no fragrance, 
no exhilarating sensations. The sun, aa 
if by one mighty effort, started from its 
abode, fiery and blazing, increasing 
every moment its scorching influence, so 
that exercise in the morning became not 
only a task, but a dangerous one. From 
her window, however, Eleanor could 
perceive a few constitutionalists, taking 
their morning ride, w'ith pale faces and 
languid eyes, more fit for bed than the 

“ At breakfast Eleanor sat a silent 
spectator; appetite was banished, leav- 
ing nought but languor and inertness ; 
such is the debilitating influence of heat 
over the faculties both of mind and 
body. The colonel and Mrs. Ilawes 
1 i*®* although the table was spread 
with fish, cgjijs, ham, rice, tea, coffee, 


and every dainty possible to tempt 
them. 

“The ladies retiring, Eleanor at* 
tempted to read ; but she was often sum- 
moned to appear before visitors, cither 
male or female, the first set of which 
were gentlemen who were obliged to 
attend at their offices at eleven, and who 
employed themselves in making a round 
of calls immediately after breakfast; 
tlicsc retailed the news of the preceding 
day, offered their services to procure 
any article required by the ladies from 
the town, and then retired. After thorn, 
abqpt twelve, came a fresh class of idlers, 
who, having no offices to go to, lounged 
about till tiffin, when, in fact, the real 
dinner was eaten, and strong beer and 
wine freely circulated. Beauclerk was 
one of the idle gluttons, who, having 
tasted tiffin at every house in the settle- 
ment, declared none eqnal to his own 
set-out of anchovy toast and mutton 
hams. 

“ After this mid-day meal, the languid 
Eleanor once more retired, to seek rest 
upon her couch; when lo ! a myriail of 
mosquitoes spring from behind the pil- 
low, and sting and craze her with their 
hum. Many ladies invariably went to 
bed, and thus, with closed curtains, 
secure from the envious niats, slept 
until five; when to sec anil be seen on 
the Mount Koail is indispensable. On 
returning thence, they once more dress 
for dinner. In short, Eleanor felt as 
if her whole time was taken up with 
dressing and undressing, sitting down 
to meaU and getting up again*. 

“ When no party or liall engaged 
Eleanor, she sauntered in the garden 
till dark, and then prepared for bed, 
which might he suppdhed, after the 
fatigues or the day, an agreeable pro- 
spect ; alas ! how contrary is it ! the op- 
pressive heat, the hum of tne mosquitoes, 
the alarming flatter of the bats which 
obtain entrance through the open win- 
dows, the noise of natives singing, ac- 

their^’mso^small* drums, thc^yelf of 
parish dogs, together with the bowl of 
the jackalls, combined to banish sleep 
from the couch of poor Eleanor. These, 
thought she, are the famed luxuries of 
the &8t !’’ 


* Tbi* Ifl not a correct statemont of the mode 
of pasalng the day. Not more than two dreiel nga 
and three meale are mentioned i andtthcae must 
be very far from employinf the whole day. In 
fact, a lady*e time in the Beat la paesrd chiefly in 
a atate of iiidoleiiee.— Bdit. 
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NARRATIVB OP A JOURNBY PROM CAL- 
CUTTA TO BOMBAY* AND ALSO OP 
* A JOURNBY TO MADRAS AND TBB 

SOUTH BRN PROVINCB8 OF INDIA* by 

Reginald Heber^ D.D, 

The learning, piety, and virtas, of 
the late bishop of Calcutta, were calcu- 
lated to reconiineud Christianity in the 
strongest manner to the Hindoos, if they 
had not been steeled against it by deep- 
rooted obstinacy. When the monk Au- 
gustin was sent from Rome to Britain, 
to aim at the conrersion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he met with few obstacles in 
his career; for the people in general, 
even before the peace of the country was 
fully restored, had suffered tlwir original 
ferocity to be mitigated by progressive 
civilisation, and were not very unwilling 
to adopt the faith of fbreign mission- 
aries, whom they supposed to be more 
enlightened than the priests of Odin. 
But the Hindoos, being less rational, 
are mucli more prejudiced, and much 
less tractable, than our Gothic ancestors. 
Yet some progress has alreadv been 
made in the ta3c of conversion ny our 
missionaries, and the establishment of 
episcopacy in British India has stimu- 
lated, and more folly organised, the 
efforts of these zealous Christians. The 
exertions of bishop Heber in superin- 
tending this holy work, and his attention 
to all the duties of his function, reflect 
great honor on his memory. 

In visiting his extensive diocese, the 
bishop had many opportunities of sceiujg 
remarkable towns, witnessing romantm 
and picturesque scenes, and observing 
strange manners and curious customs. 
His account of Jvepour has some features 
of iiovelty.-^'Vrhis city, being all the 
work of one sovereign, Jye Singh, is on 
a regular plan, with one very wide 
street, crossed at right angles by three 
others, with a square in we centre of 
the town, which serves as a market- 
place. The houses are generally two 
stories high, but some three and four, 
with ornAinentcd windows and balconies, 
and many of them finely carved. They 
are interspersed with some handsome 
temples in the same style with those of 
Benares, and in the centre of the town, 
and adjoining the palace, is a very noble 
tower or minaret nearly 200 feet high. 
The town is tolerably clean, bu^t a great 
part of the houses arc in a state of decay. 
Still, however, it lias a population of 
00,000 souls. The palace, with its gar- 


den, occupies about one-sixth part of the 
city. It presents, to the streets, an ex- 
tremely high front of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to 
something like a pediment, and flanked 
b^ two towers of equal height topped 
with open cupolas. Within are two 
spacious courts and many smaller ones, 
surrounded by cloisters of stone pillars, 
except ill the verandas leading to the 
principal rooms, which are of marble. 
The gardens are extensive, and, in tlicir 
way, licautiful ; full of fountains, cy- 
presses, palm-trees, and flowering shrubs, 
with a succession of terraces and alcoves, 
noqp of them, singly taken, in good 
taste, but all together extremely rich and 
striking. Two very large and hand- 
some tanks terminate the grounds to>- 
ward the north. The garden is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall, hav- 
ing a terrace at the top, like that of 
Chester, and beneath it a common pas- 
sage for tlie ladies of the zenana to walk 
in. 

was introduced to some of the 
ministers of state during my progress 
through the palace. Most of them were 
tall good-looking men, in very handsome 
and becoming dresses. The whole 
establishment of the palace and gardens 
seemed well kept up, considerably better 
than that of Lucknow, and every thing 
much exceeded my expectation, except 
the military show, whirii was absolntely 
nothing. There were two or three 
police-men at the gate of the city, and 
tour or five louhgiug fellows with shields 
slang over tlicir shoulders, and lances 
lying near them, in different parts of 
the out-buildings. 1 was surprised at 
so poor a muster among the warlike and 
turbulentRajpouts, but recollected, that, 
in a country where all the citizens and 
cultlvatoirs are soldiers, on ordinary 
occasions every soldier will be a cnlti- 
vator or citizen. The resident's snwarrs 
and my own five men, together with a 
little gnard of seven or&rly sepoys, 
who, as usual on state occasions, fol- 
lowed me, and as many of my servants 
as chose to witness the sight, were per- 
mitted to attend us throng all the gar- 
dens and most of tlie lower apartments 
of the palace, till, on ascending to an 
upper story, those who had swords or 
other arms were requested either to stay 
below or to surrender their weapons* 
The ascents throughout the palace are 
not by stairs, but by inclined planes of 
a very easy slope, and certainly less fa- 
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tiffuinjr than the European style. The 
passaj^es are all narrow and mean, and 
the object in the whole building seems 
inure to surprise by tlic number, the in- 
tricacy, and detail of the rooms and 
courts, than by any apartments of large 
size and magnificent proportions. A 
great part of the windows are glazed 
with small panes of stained or plain 
glass in latticed frames of white marble. 
The Btaineil glass was said to be from 
Venice. These upper rooms, which are 
in fact a part of the zenana, have their 
iloor8rf;hielly covered with stuffed white 
cotton i^uilts, over which, in certain 
places, sitringces are placed, and, ig the 
more costly rooms, small Persian car- 
pets. There are very strong wooden 
doors in different parts of the building, 
whose hinges and lucks are as rnde us 
those of a prison; but the suites of 
apartments tnemselves arc only divided 
by large striped curtains bung over the 
arcliea door-ways. The ceilings arc 
generally low, and tbe rooms dark and 
close ; both the walls and the ceilings 
are, however, splendidly carved and 
painted, and some of the former arc en- 
tirely composed of small looking-glasses 
in tanlastic frames of chiinam mixed 
with talc, which have the appearance of 
silver till closely examined. The sub- 
jects of the paintings are almost entirely 
piythological, and their style of eulunr- 
ing, their attitudes, and* tlic general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the 
place, reminded me frecjiicntly of Bcl- 
zoiii's model of the Egyptian tomb. 

“ After a long suite of these strange 
rooms, we were taken into a very 
striking and beautiful apartment, where 
breakfast was prepared for us. It was a 
small pavilion with arches oq each side, 
opening into two small cloistered courts, 
one filled by a beautiful cold bath about 
thirty feet square, the other by a little 
flower-garden divided, por/erre-wise, 
with narrow winding paths of white 
uiarblc, with a jet dVnn in every wind- 
ing, to the number (I sliould think) of 
fifteen or twenty, which remained play- 
ing all the while we were at breakfiist. 
Nothing could be prettier or more re- 
freshing than the sight and sound of 
these fountains, though 1 did not tliink 
the effect improved when all at once 
several of the principal ones began to 
throw up water tinged with some yellow 
dye. It was evidently much admired by 
the natives, and reminded me of « the 
goWen water,” which, together with 


« the talking bird” and the “ singing 
tree,” cost the princess in the AruTiian 
talc so many labours to obtain. For 
our breakfast colonel liapcr had sent the 
usual requisites ; but the Alaha-ltanee^ 
(or great princess) sent us some speci- 
mens of Hindoo cookery, abundant in 
ghee, spice, and sugar, but without tfie^ 
garlic, which forms so essential a part of 
Alussulman luxury. I tasted one mess, 
which was of rice, raisins, and some 
green sweet-nu*at, strongly scented with 
rose-water and seasoned with cinnamon, 
and thodght it very good. The others 
were, apparently, kid or mutton Oiinced 
small with rice, and covered with a very 
rich brown sauce, ' a thing to dream of, 
not to tell,* and which, if eaten at night, 
one should scarcely fail to dream of. 

After breakfast, and till the hour 
of durbar arrived, we visited more of 
the buildings. In passing along the 
garden wall, 1 ought to have observed 
before, we were shown five or six ele- 
phants in training for a figlit. Each was 
separately kept in a small paved court, 
with a little litter, but very dirty, ^ They 
were all what is called muetf that is, feu 
on stimulating substances, to make them 
furious, and all showed in their eyes, 
their gaping mouths, and the constant 
motion of their trunks, signs of fever 
and restlessness. Their riiulioiits seemed 
to approach them with great caution, 
and OIL hraring a step they turned round 
as far as their chains would allow, and 
lushed fiercely with their trunks. 1 was 
moved and disgusted at the sight of so 
noble creatures thus Tnaddeneu and dis- 
eased by the absurd cruelty of man, in 
order that they might for his diversion 
inflict fresh pain and injuries on each 
other. Tivo of them were very large, 
and all sleek and corpulent. 

The other apartments through which 
we were conducted nearly resembled 
those wc hud seen before breakfast. Wo 
bad, however, a noble panoramic view 
of the town from the top of the palace^ 
Indeed 1 have seen few places of which 
a fl ncr panorama mi ght be made. Thence 
we returned to a lower court, in the cen- 
tre of which, raised by a few steps, is a 
noble open pavilion, with marble pillars 
richly carved, rather inferior in size, but 
in other respects fully equal to the hall 
of audience in the castle of Hclhi. The 
interior pontains an oblong vaulted ball, 
surrounded by a very spacious verandah, 
and its pavement covered with sitringcea 
and carpets, where wc found all the 
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iniuiHters seated inasemi-circlc. Amonff 
tbese we saw the Uooroo, or spiritual ad* 
viscr of the ranee, a man extremely 
Illumed for all the outrageous and absurd 
conduct which she has pursued, and a 
very remarkable person, at whom co- 
lonel Kaper looked with some surprise. 
He was apparently a Mussulman, a very 
tall hard-featured man, with a dark and 
gloomy expression of face, which made 
me think of Captain Rolando in Gil 
Bias. He was armed with a sword, 
shield, and dagger, all splendid in their 
way; his clothes were handsome but 
plain, and his whole figure and equip- 
ment made mo set him down as a l^tan 
mercenary leader, for whom these trou- 
blesome times had obtained employment. 
The mouchtar^ or prime minister, is a 
shortish man, but very stoutly built, 
with what 1 thought a good countenance 
and frank rough manners.*’ 

The palace of Umeer is well described 
by the admiring prelate. — ** We passed 
alou!' a hilly and rugged road, till we 
reached a town which almost entirely 
consisted of temples, and had few inha- 
bitants but grim and gbastly Vogis, with 
. tluiir hair 111 elf-knots and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghouls, amid the 
tombs and ruined houses. A narrow 
winding street led us through .these' 
abixles of superstition, under a dark 
shade of peepul-trecs, till wo found 
ourselves on a steep ascent paved with 
granite and leading to the palace. We 
wound along the face of the nil], alighted 
in a large muss-gcown quadrangle sur- 
rounded liy what seemed to be barracks 
and stables, and followed our guides up 
abroad and long flight of steps, througli 
' a ricbly-oroamented gateway, into the 
.interior courts of the building, which 
contain one very noble hall of audience, 
a pretty little garden with fountains, 
and a long succession of passages, clois- 
ters, alcoves, and small and intricate 
•apartments, many of them extremely 
beautiful, and enjoying from their win- 
■ dows, balconies, and terraces, one of 
h . the most striking prospects which can 
. be conceived. The carving in stone and 
V marble, and the inlaid flowers and or- 
naments ill some of these apartments, are 
equal to those at Uellii and Agra, and 
only Surpassed by the beauties of the 
Tage-manal. My companions, none of 
whom had visited Umeer before, all de- 
clared that, as a whole, it was superior 
to the castle of Delhi. For myself, I 


liave seen many royalpalaces containing 
larger and more stately rooms ;--many, 
the architecture of which is in purer 
taste, and some which have covered a 
greater extent of ground (though in 
Mtif, if the fortress on the hill & in- 
cluded, Umeer will rank, 1 think, above 
Windsor); but for varied and pictu- 
resque effect, for richness of carving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the 
imniber and romantic singularity of the 
apartments, and the strangeness of find- 
ing such a building in such a place and 
country, 1 am able to wmpare notlilng 
with Umeer; and this, too, was the 
work of Jye Singh ! The ornaments 
arc in the same style, though in a better 
taste, than those of his palace at Jyepour, 
and the size and number of the apart- 
ments arc also similar. The building is 
in good repair, but has a solitery and 
deserted aspect; and as oiir guide, with 
bis bunch of keys, unlocked one iron- 
cleiicbed door after another, and led ns 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of little silent courts, 
and dim vaulted clianihcrs, seen only 
through coloured glass, and made inoro 
gorgeously gloomy by their carving, 
gilcfing, and mirrors, the idea of an 
enchanted castle occurred, 1 believe,^ to 
ns all ; and I could not help thinking 
what magnificent use Ariosto or Sir 
Walter Scott would have maile of such 
a building. 

“ Our conductor having asked us if 
we wished to see the temple, 1 answered, 
of course, * any thing more that was to 
be seen ;’ and he turned short and led 
us some little distance up the citadel, 
then througli a dark low arch into a 
small court, where, to my surprise, the 
first object which met my eyes was a 
pool of blood on the pavement, by which 
a naked man stood with a bloody sword 
in his hand. The scenes through which 
we had passed were so romantic, that 
my fancy had almost been wound up to 
expect an adventure, and 1 fel^ 1 con- 
fess, for an instant my hand instinctively 
cleiMrii more firmly a heavy Hindoostance 
wiiipi had with me, the butt end of 
which would, us a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. The ^uide, 
however, at the same instant, cautioned 
mu against treading in the blood, and 
told me that a goat was sacrificed there 
every morning, in fact, a second glance 
showed me the headless body of Hie poor 
animal lying before the steps of a small 
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shrine. The Brahmin was officiating 
and tinkling his bell ; but it was plain 
to see, from the embarrassment ot onr 
guide, that we had intruded at an un- 
lucky moment, and we therefore merely 
cast our eyes round the court without 
going nearer to the altar and its myste- 
ries. The guide told us in our way 
back that the tradition was that, in an- 
cient times, a man was sacrificed here 
erery day ; that the custom had been 
laid aside till Jye Singh had a frightful 
dream, in which the destroying power 
appeared to him, and asked him why 
her image was sulfered to be dry ? The 
rajah, afraid to disobey, and rclucMt 
to fulfil the requisition to its ancient 
extent of horror, took counsel, and sub- 
stituted a goat for the human victim, 
with which the 

Dark goddejn of the azure flood. 

Whose robes are wet with infant tears, 

Beull-chaplet wearer, whom the blood 
Of man delights three thousand years, 

was graciously pleased to be contented.*’ 
The tribes of Central India were 
scarcely known to Europeans when Sir 
John Malcolm favored us with sketches 
of their country and character. The 
bishop says; ** f was prepared to expect 
a much greater sinmlicity and homeliness 
of manner in the Raj pouts and tribes of 
Central India, than in those who bad 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, and, 
even at the court of Jyepour, 1 was 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polisli which had been apparent at Lack- 
now and l>clhi. The Hindoos seem 
every where, when left to themselves 
and under their own sovereigns, a people 
of simple tastes and tempers, inclined to 
frugality, and indifferent tp show and 
form. The subjects of even the great- 
est Maliratta prince sit down without 
scruple in his presence ; and no trace is 
to be found in their conversation of 
those adulatory terms which the Mus- 
snlmans introduced into the northern 
and eastern provinces. Europeans, too, 
are very little known herei and I Wrd 
the children continually calling out to 
us as we passed through the villages, 
*Peringcel’ It was whimsical, how- 
ever, and in apparent contrast with this 
plainness of spmb, that the term Ma- 
harajah, or sovereign, is applied by 
them to almost every superior.*' 

With all their pjaintaess of manners, 
-the nuptial processions of the Hindoos 
■arc often splendid.-— “ At Hirsowlee we 


were amused by the sight of a proces- 
sion, on account of the betrothal of the 
son of a neighhooriag rajah. The little 
boy passed on an elephant, with a long 
array of kettle-drums, trumpets, aod 
standards before him, as well as a very 
handsome palanquin, in which two bro- 
thers, still younger than himself, were 
conveyed. In his passage through the 
streets of the town, fire-works were let 
off at intervals, and -all the roofs of the 
houses, as well as the ramparts of the 
fort, were covered with spectators.— - 
The towns-people were very civil in 
seenring us a good place, and seem^ 
pleased with the interest which I felt in 
the show, and with my wishing the little 
bridegroom ‘good luck.* They told 
me that he was to be taken for that 
evening, to the house of his new father- 
in-law, wliere the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the littm 
girl were to remain for some years with 
their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be ce- 
lebrated.’* 

ThcKajpont bards are famous through- 
out Central India. — “ 1 desired a Bnat 
or bard to give a specimen of his art; 
on which he repeated some lines of pure 
Hindoo, in praise of the vast conquests 
of the British. He only repeated a few 
lines, and seemed unwilling to go on; 
on which one of the bystanders, a Dak 
peon, reproached him for his idleness, 
and rattled off twenty lines of the 
same language in high style, and with 
much animation, as a sort of challenge 
to an Amcebman contest. He spoke so 
rapidly, that 1 caught even less of his 
meaning than of the bard’s before; but 
the measure struck me as very nearly 
approaching to the hexameter. The 
hard r^oined with considerable vehe- 
mence; and I perceived that, like the 
correspondent contests of the shepherds 
in Theocritus and Virgil, the present 
trial of skill would soon degenerate 
into a scolding match, and therefore 
dismissed both parties (according to the 
good old custom of Daphnis and other 
similar arbiters) giving each a small 
gratuity. The Bhats are a sacred order 
all through Rajpoutana. Their race 
was especially created by Mahadeo, for 
the purpose of guarding nis sacred bull ; 
bur they lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
a pet lion also; and, as tlie fiivoarite 
animals were kept in the same apartment, 
Che bull was eaten almost cveiy day, in 
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spite of all the noise which the Bhats 
could make, fpreatly to the grief of 
Snra, and to the increase of bis trouble, 
since he liad to create a new bull in the 
room of every one which fell a victim to 
the ferocity of his companion. Under 
these circumstances, the deity formed a 
new race of men, the Charuns, of equal 
piety and tuneful powers, bu't more cou- 
rageous than the Bhats, and made them 
the wardens of his mena/iferie. The 
Bhats, however, still retained their 
functions of singing the praises of gods 
and heroes, and, as the hereditary guar- 
dians of history and pedigree, are held 
in higher estimation than even the brah- 
mins themselves among the haughty 
and fierce nobles. In the wild districts 
to the south-west, the more warlike Cha- 
runs, however, take their place in po- 
pular reverence. A few years hack, It 
was usual for merchants or travellers 
going through Malwah and Guzerat, to 
hire a Charun to protect them ; and the 
sanctity of his - name ivas generally suf- 
ficient. If robbers appeared, he stepped 
forwards, waving his long white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, infamy 
and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the 
holy minstrel of Siva. If this failed, 
he stabbed himself with his dagger, 
generally in the left arm, declaring that 
his blood was on their heads ; and, if all 
&iled, he was bound in honour to stab 
himself to the heart — a catastrophe of 
which there was little danger^ since the 
▼iolent death of such a person was 
hnough to dpvote the whole land to bar- 
renness, and all who occasioned it to an 
everlasting abode in Padalon. The 
Bliats protect nobody; but to kill or 
beat one of them would be regarded as 
very disgraceful and ill-omened; and 
presuming on this immunitv, and on 
the importance attached to that sort of 
- renown which it confers, they are said 
often to extort money from their wealthy 
neighbours by promises of spreading 
■their great name, and threats or making 
them infamous and blasting their pro- 
apects. A wealthy merchant in Inaore, 
kome years since, had a quarrel with 
: ' one of these men, who made a clay 
' image, which he called after the mer- 
; chant’s name, and daily in the bazaar 
‘ and in the different temples addressed 
, it with bitter and reproachful langua^, 
intermixed with the most frightful curses 
' which an angry poet could invent— 
There was no redress; and the mer- 


cliant, though a man of great power and 
infipence at court, was advised to bribe 
him into silence ; this he refused to do, 
and the matter went on for several 
months, till a number of the merchant’s 
friends subscribed a considerable sum, 
which, with much submission and joined 
hands, thev entreated the Bhat to ac- 
cept. ^Alasl* was his answer, ‘why 
was not this clone before? Had I been 
conciliated in time, your friend might 
yet have prospered. But now, though f 
shall be silent henceforth, I have already 
said too^ much against him ; ami when 
did the imprecations of a bard, so long 
persisted in, fall to the ground unac- 
complished ?* The merchant, as it hap- 
pened, was really overtaken by some 
severe calalnities ; and the popular faith 
in the powers of the minstrel character 
is now more than ever confirmed." 


A VISIT TO TUB SEVEN CHURCHES OF 

ASIA, by ike Rev. Mr, Arundell. 

In the time of the apostles, churches 
were founded at Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Ephesus, and four other cities of Asia' 
Minor, and they became, if not tlie 
cradles, the nurseries of Christianity. 
The first is now a flourishing emporium, 
and the second is still a populous place,; 
Thyatira and Philadelphia are also con- 
siderable towns ; but the others are little 
better than wretched villages or heaps 
of ruins. The present state of Ephesus 
is indeed deplorable. — “When I was 
there (says Mr. Arundell) in 1824, the 
desolation was complete : a Turk whose 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, anil 
a single Oreelc, composed the entire po- 
pulation, some Turcomans excepted, 
whose^ black tents were pitched among 
the ruins. The Greek revolution, and 
the predatory excursions of the Sainiotes, 
in a great measure accounted for this de- 
sertion. There is still, hotvever, a vil- 
lage neAr, having four hundred Greek 
houses. 

Pergamos also excited both his ca- 
riosity and his regret.— “ On entering 
the town, 1 was struck by some enor- 
mously high masses of walls on the left, 
stFODgly contrasted with the diminutive 
houses Mneath and around them : they 
are the remains of the church of St. 
John; 1 accompanied a Greek priest to 
hu church, the only church at present 
in Pergamos; it lies on tlie ascent of 
the (castle-hill, and is a poor shed covered 
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with earth. Though the sun wiis blazing 
in full zpleniloiir on all the scene witli- 
ontythis poor church was so dark witniii« 
that eren with the aid of a glimmering 
lamp 1 could not distinctly see the 
figures on the screen. ( )n one side of it 
another priest kept a little school, f 
^ve him a Testament. The contrast 
between the magnificent remains of the 
church of St. John which lay bencuth, 
and this its poor representative, is as 
striking as between the poverty of the 
state of religion among the 'uiodcrii 
Greeks, und the rich abundance of Go- 
spel light which once shone within the 
walls of the church of St. Juliii. 

For a small baeshish (lie says) I 
was permitted to go into the hath, in 
which stands the celebrated i^ase. I had 
despaired of seeing it, as the biith was 
occupied by females during the morning, 
and subsequently by men : the evening, 
1 was told, was ‘the only time in whlidi 
it c^uld be shown. Hut a little money 
will sometimes open the doors of any 
bath ; and I was actually adiiiUtcd while 
a number of females were reclining on 
the marble benches around the vase. — 
Most exaggerateil accounts wert' given 
by the keeper of the bath of the sums 
offered bv Englishmen for this vase ; one 
was said to have olfered forty thousand 
piastres, and another engaged to fill it 
tritli sequins.'’ 

Philadelphia is at leiist entitled to a 
transient notice. — “ W c entered the town 
through chasms in the old wall, which, 
being built of small stones, did not 
appear to be much older than the last 
clays of the lower empire ; the passage 
through the streets was filthy in the ex- 
treme, though the view of tfie place as 
we approached it was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Wo walked to the hill on which 
formerly stood the Acropolis ; the houses 
In general were mean, and we saw 
nothing on the hill but some walls not 
very ancient. From this spot the view 
was magnificent in the extreme ; highly 
cultivated gardens and vineyards lay at 
the back and sides of the town, and 
before it one of tlie most extensive and 
rich plains in Asia. We returned through 
a different part of the town, and, though 
objects of much curiosity, were treated 
with civility, confirming Chandler’s 
observation, that the Philadelphians ace 
a ‘ civil people.’ It was very pleasing 
to see a number of turtle-doves on the 
roofs of the houses ; they were ivcll as- 
sociated with the name of Phiiadulphia 


(brotherly or sisterly love). The storks 
retain possession still of the walls of the 
city, us wtdl as the roofs of many of the 
houses.” 

Although Mr. Arnndtdl is a well- 
wisher to the Greeks, he seems to con- 
sider the Asiatic Turks as preferable to 
the former people, both for honesty and 
friendliness: but, even if the Greeks 
were much worse in those respects than 
they really are, there would ne no ex- 
cuse for the brutal barbarity with which 
they are treated hy the ruling power. — 
An instance of this cruelty, and also of 
the zeal with which the (Greeks adlierc 
to their religion, recently occurred at 
Dcnizli. A man was accused of adul- 
tery with a Turkish woman, and, re- 
fusing to purchase pardon hy becoming 
a Muslcin, received (says our author) 
** two thousand strokes oV the bastinado, 
and, after lingering for three days in a 
horrible state of suffering, died.’^ 

^ As tlie zoology of this part of Asia is 
little known, wc will extract soinu par- 
ticulars connected with that subject. — 
** The neighbourhood of SedikiMiy 
abounds with jackals $ wild hoars are 
also numerous; and about two years 
since a hymiia was killed between that 
village and Eonjuli. Lions have, I be- 
lieve, never liceii heanl of near Sedi- 
kcuy ; but one was seen a few yi^ars ago 
oil the road toNytupha'niii. Near Kphe- 
sus, wolves are Vn*qnently met with. — 
The lynx has at times been seen in the 
mountains of Sedikeuy; and a wild 
beast represented by the peasants as high 
as a mule, lately coiiiinitted dreadful 
ravages among the flocks and dogs of 
the shepherds. Its abode was at the 
summit of a very lofty rock, south-east 
of Che village. On the opposite moun- 
tain of Tartalee, two spccK‘s of bears, 
one reddish-brown, and the other black, 
arc not nnfrequently seen. When the 
above-mentioned beast renewed its ra- 
vages, it was found to he a leopard. Jt 
came down on the flock of an old shep- 
herd, who, haring no arms, depended 
for his safety on aVamily of dogs. The 
mother commenced the attack, but the 
leopard placed her quietly between his 
forelegs ; a young dog was served in 
the same way ; but a second fixed his 
teeth on the eye and lip of the boast, 
and kept so determined a hold, that the 
others were liberated, and after a fierce 
contest succeeded iii killing their sulver- 
sary.” 
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A JOURNAL OF A MISSION TO NEW- 
. BRUNSWICK,' NOVA-SCOT! A, AND 

UFPBK-CANADA, Ity Johl 

Mb. West is a good Christian and a 
zealous missionary. Visiting New* 
Brunswick with the best intentions, he 
proceeded from the town of St. John to 
the Vale of Sussex, whore an establish- 
ment was formed by the Ncw-England 
Company, soon after tTie settling of the 
province, called " The Academy for in- 
structing and civilising the Indians.*’ 
This was placed under the management 
of a board, consisting of the leading 
provincial authorities; but its efforts 
proved of little use, the Indians return- 
ing to their migratory habits, and agjin 
falling under tiie influence of the Ko« 
man-catholic priests. One part of the 
plan was to apprentice the children of 
the Indians at an early age to different 
settlers. — It is not by such means/* 
says Mr. West, ‘‘or by any similar 
forced process that lias been acted upon, 
or any means that compel them to be 
* hewers of wood and drawers of water/ 
in a menial capacity, that a just expect- 
ation can be raised of any conversion in 
their state. Their naturally high and 
independent spirit must be consulted in 
the attempt to do them good ; and this 
is best done by encouraging them, on 
all favourable occasions, to become 
setthirs on their own lands, or lands 
which in common justice should be 
assigned to them, as the original pro- 
prietors of the soil. An Imlian secs 
Bcntely all the relative slat inns in society, 
and feels keenly the contempt with 
which he is often treated by white peo- 
ple, on account of the colour of his 
akin. A short time ago, Sacclio Beeson, 
a chief of the Passatnaquoddy tribe, ac- 


companied a deputation of Indians to a 
convention in the state of Maine, for the 
purpose of .isscrting their right of pro- 
perty in the land where tliey were 
located. At the house of accommodation 
they were put into a back-room for the 
nignt, witli a small candle, where the 
boots of a considerable number of per- 
sons, who had arrived for the meeting, 
were left. The^next day the chief com- 
plained to the* assembly, how badly 
Indians were accommodated ; and being 
desired to state what he had to complain 
of, said, ‘ Boots too much, and light too 
little.’ 

“ The Indians (Mr. West adds), not 
being encouraged to intei'-marry or mi.x 
with" white fjeople on terms of equality, 
have receded as a distinct people, or 
have been driven before those w'ho have 
carried commerce, with civilisation, far 
into the wilderness and lands of their 
forefathers ; and it cannot he otherwise 
than affecting to an honest and feeling 
mind, to recollect the w»ay in which Ku- 
ropcans iirst obtained a footing in their 
country, and the possession of llieir pa- 
trimony.** 

Proceeding to the province of Nova- 
Scotia, Mr. West found the descendants 
of the original natives in an uncomfort- 
able state, not indeed oppressed by the 
colonists, but certainly not well treated. 
They wander about the country (be 
says) in detached parties, in extreme 
wretchedness, and are fast diminishing 
in number. He not only advises that 
they should be encouraged in agrienl- 
tural piirsnitt, but that religious and 
seholastic insUuctiUn sliould be syslein- 
atically alforded to Ibeui ; and siicli ad- 
vice is too judicious to be ueglceted or 
disregarded by just and upright provin- 
cial governors. 


STANZAS, 

wriUefB immdiately after hearing a mojtt imprcBsiee Sermon tleliecred by the 
Rev. Mr. Ireland^ at FojeeSrtn^ in Esecjt^ in the Summer of 1827, the 
follouiing text: “The rich and poor meet togetlier: the Lon I is the maker of 
them all.** — P roverbs. 

The poor man look’d with envious eye 
Upon the rich man’s store; . 

His bosom harbour’d envy’s sigh ; — 

He tvish’d his pittance mom 

But he had health, apd soundly slept, 

Thongh hard liis couch might be ; 

For fancied woes be never wept ; 

And diildren press’d his knee. 
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/! Snette in an African Uvserl, 

riio rich man, thniiijfli a common i*yc 
onvy him fiiii state, 

MonriiM his lost health witli many a sigh. 

And murmur'd still at fate. 

He faiicietl griefs in pleasure's arms, 

Wlkcrc grief should never be ; 

He long'd for children, and their charms ; 
tint childless still was he. 

Thoiigli clad in splendor, though his fare 
Was sumptuous ev'ry day. 

Though downy beds *twas his to share, 

Sleep would not with him stay ; 

\nd in his heart, thoiurh pride would not 
The bitter truth unfold, 

ife often thought the poor man’s lot 
Uetter than' all his gold. 

Poor man ! for wealth then ask no more 
It has* not pow'r to save; 

And, oh ! reinetiiber, rich and poor 
Shall meet within the grave ! i. m i.ArKv, 


A SCKNa IN AN APHICAN OESKIlT, 

poetically described by Mr, Pringle, 

Afar in the desert L love to ride. 

With the silent hiis1i-li(w alone by my side ; 

When the sorrows of life tlie soul o’ercast. 

And, sick of the present, 1 turn to the past: 

And the eye is sulruscd with regretful tears, 

From the fond rccollcctious of former years ; 

And the shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the deail 
Bright visions of glory that vanish’d too soon. 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon, 
Attachments by fete or by falsehood reft. 

Companions of early days lost or left. 

And my native land, whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame I 

The home of iny childhood, tho haunt of my prime, — 

All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 

When the feelings were young, and the world was new, 

Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view ! 

All^-all .now forsaken^ forgotten, or gone ! 

And 1 — a lone exile remember’d of none — 

My high aims abandon’d, and good acts undone, 

Quite weary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afer from man. 

Afur in the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent bush-boy alone by iiiy side ; 

O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ? 
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MThore the zebra wantonly tosses his inane 
In fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the lain ; 
And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds, 
Undisturb'd by the bay of the hunter's hounds ; 
And the timorous quaffha’s wild wbistliiii; neiffh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 

And the fieet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 

For she hies away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate have scooped their ni^st, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer's view, 

In the pathless. depths of the parch'd Karroo. 

Afar in the desert 1 love to ride, 

With the silent basli-boy alone by my side: 

Away — away in the wilderness vast, ‘ 

Where the white man's foot hath never pass'd, 

And the quiver'd Coranna, or Bechuan, 

Hath rarely cross'd with his rovinff dan ; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Whidi man hath abandon'd, from famine and fear; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub, takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

And tlie bitter melon for food and drink 
Is the pilgrim's fare by the salt-lake's brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with osier'd sides ; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt oiouiitain. 

Is found, to refresh the aching eye; 

But the barren earth, and the liurning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round. 

Without a living sight or sound. 

Tell to the heart in its pensive mood. 

That this^is Nature's solitude. 

And here, — while the ni^ht-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 

As 1 flit apart by the caveru'd stone, 

Like Eliiah at Horeb’s.cave, alone. 

And feel as a moth in the mighty liand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land, 

A ^ still small voice’ comes through the wild, 

S iikc a father consoling his fretful child,) 
hich banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying,^-* Man is iUstanU 6ut (Hod is near!' 


THE PAINS OF GENIUS, 

by Mr. Robert Montgomery. 

Knvt not the poet's name, 

IJarken not his dawn of fame ; 

'Tis the guerdon of a mind 
'Bove the thralls of earthly kind ; 
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The Heliotrope, and the Lay of the Mourner, 

’Tis the haven for a soul 
Where the stomis of mius roll : 

It often lights him to nil doom, 

A halo round an early tomb ! 

The whirling brain and heated brow. 

Ideas that torture while they i^w ; 

The soaring fancy over-fraught, 

The burning agonies of thought : 

The sleepless eye and racking head. 

The airy terrors round him spread ; 

Or freezing smile of Apathy, 

Or scowl of green-eyed Jealousy ; 

Or haggard Want, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a'cotd uncover'd grave ; 

Oh ! these must win a poet’s name ; 

Then, darken not his dawn of fame. 


TUB UBLIOTROPK, 

by Mr. Gent. 

There is a flower whose modest eve 
Is turn'd with looks of light and love. 
Who breathes her softest, sweetest sigh. 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 

liCt clouds obscure, or darkness veil. 

Her fond idolatry is fled ; 

Her sighs no more their sweets exhale ; 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 

Can’st thou not trace a moral here, 

False flatt'rer of the prosp’rous hour ? 
Let but an adverse cloud appear. 

And thou art faithless as the flower ! 


THE LAY OF THE MOURNER, 

by Mrs. €. B. fFilson, 

It is not ’mid the busy throng. 

When all around from care are free, 

That tender thoughts come stealing on^ 
Mingled with fond regret for thee i 
It is not in life’s giddy round,—- 
The crowded scene, —* **the bum of men,” 
My heart is conscious of the wound. 
That ne’er on earth shall heal again ! 


* Rhyme is not essential to poetry ; but^ when it is used, it ought to be better than this. 
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The Gay Wife and her Gallant. 

No! — it is when the busy day 
Is o’er, and night, in sable pall, 

(Chasing each worldly thoughtaway) 

Veils lowly cot and lordly ball ; ' 

When sleep sits close, on happier eyes, 

On lids from sorrow’s tear-drops free; 

That phantoms of the past arise. 

And niem’ry’s vision turns to thee ! 

Yes ! oft thy smile’s remember'd light 
Illumes the darkness of my sold. 

In the calm hours of ** stiUy night,” 

When fancy reigns without control ! 

Oft do the moriung stars surprise 

S [’ho8e ling’ring gems pale daylight knows,) 
y vigils, — ere tbese wakeful eyes 
Have tasted slumber’s brief repose ! 

Tliey bear me on from place to place. 

From rustic scene to lighted hall; 

And, if joy’s sunshine cross my face. 

Deem that 1 have forgotten all ; 

But wrong they deem ! — unqualTd by me, 
fjcthe’s oblivions wave may flow; 

I would not lose one thought of thee, 

For all that pleasure can bestow ! 

Thy mem’ry 1 — ’tis the light that flings 
Radiance, where darkness else had been ; 

Tlie link to which my spirit clings, 

To draw it from this mortal scene ; 

It is the one inspiring thought. 

From all earth’s grosser passions free ; 

The whisper’d hope, with rapture fraught. 
That where thou art — yet may be ! 

They who would bid my fancy range, 

From dwelling on thy mem’ry here, 

What do they offer in exchange. 

That 1 could cherish half som*ar? 

My guide on earth, — my hope in Heav’n, 

The pilot of life’s darken’d hour ; 

Oh ! say — what bliss has pleasure giv’n. 

To equal sorrow’s hallowing power? 


THE OAT WIFE, AND HER GALLANT ; 

from a new Satire^ called the Man of Ton. 

To her, a kind of loveliness belongs, 

Which painters cannot give, or poets’ songs ; 

Not quite commanding Deaut\^ out below 
The scale that critics fix, and artists know ; 
Something not soon forgotten, and which leaves 
That image on tlie heart the eye receives. 

Of strange mysterious pow’r, — a form and face 
Where careless negligence seems studied graiw; 
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An eye of liquid blue, wliuso wand’rin^ boaiiis 
Haunt all our thoughts, and rule us in our dreams; 

A nameless witchery, that wins and blinds 
Tlie wise, as tirmly as the weakest minds ; 

Not arm’d with talents rare, and not a wit, 

Made when dame Nature was in playful fit : 

Her — prudence would not win, nor wise men have. 

Nor he that boasts he would not be a slave. 

Ye witless, fear her seeming want of art ; 

Be doubly watchful, wise ones, of your heart: 

Her pow’rs are every wher6 ; your eye and ear 
Are traitors to your p^ace, and cost you dear. 

Ill chance it is wlien charms like these are sold, 

In fashion’s mart, for all-commaiiding gold ; 

WhiMi pair’d, not match’d, to an unequal mates 
She has, the world declares, the happiest state, 

Uich, young, and handsome — what is more in liter 
And free to flirt — neglected — and a wife! 

Just such was fair Selina: her’s the taste 
To name a toque, add inches to a waist, 

Reduce a bonnet, or exalt a curl, 

Make feathers flow’rs, change amethyst to nearh 
Winds chang’d less often than her will, and she, 

To rule witli tyranny, liad still kept free : 

She laugh’d at love, for her unwounded heart 
** Could jest Sit scars that never felt a smart.” 

She held' at Almack’s an inferior court. 

Laugh’d at the queens, and of their laws maile spiut. 

Full many an angry ducliess frown’d in vain 
On men, fine men, she number’d in her train : . 

Though all confess’d she held a sov’rcign sway. 

None knew what charm specific won the day. 

And could this Cynosure so wholly fill 
The world with envy thus, and Jack be still r 
** Win her, and soiiietliing’s dune; but how can I 
Through this gay garden chase this butterfly? 

I’ll give a fete,’’ Jack cries, nor heed the cost ; 

And fair Selina rules it— or I’m lost.” 

Caught by his open front, his air of truth, 

Selina more than once had mark’d the youth; 

Heard of his losses — ^honor in Ids play ; 

And lik'd the thoughtless Timon of the day ;• 

Heard him run down, and, in her giddy way. 

Vow’d to assist him, and her taste display. 

Thus chance supplied what not e’en gold could buy. 

And Jack’s flag wav’d on fashion’s topmast high. 


A N£W BIOGRAPHICAL AND C1IARAO 
TBRI6T1C SKETCH OF BURNS, THE 
POET, 

The fame of the northern bard may 
be said nUher to have increased than 
declined since his death, and his coun- 
trymen are particularly eager to pay 
Ecspcct to his memory. Mr. Ijockliart, 
son-in-law to the author of Waverley, 
has diligently endeavoured to extend 


our information respecting the poet 
whom he admires ; and, if we do not 
loam from him all that we could wish, 
we at least know more than we did before. 

Robert Burns was bom on the 25th of 
January, 1759, in a clay-built cottage, 
about two miles to the south of the town 
of Ayr, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Kirk of Alloway, and the “ Auhl 
Brig o' Dooii.” About a week after- 
waras, part of the frail dwelling, which 
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his father had constructed with his own 
hands, f;;avc wav at midnight ; and the 
inlHnt poet and Ids mother were carried, 
through the storm, to the shelter of a 
neighbouring hovel. During his boy- 
hood lie displayed no precocious indica- 
tions of poetic getdiis ; on the contrary, 
his brother Gilbert was, at iicbool, ms 
superior in iiitidligencc and talent. Both 
brothers spent their early youth in rural 
toils ; anrJ, at the age of liftccn, lore for 
.1 /jotittie /(/«#, ivith whom he was en- 
gaged^ in tjie labours of harvest, was the 
first inspiration of Hubert Burns. — 
“ Among Ijit other love-inspiring qua- 
lities,'* he tells ns, ** she snug sweetly ; 
.'ind it was her favourite reel, to which 1 
.'ittenipted giving an embodied vehicle 
ill rhyme. 1 was not so preaiimptiioua 
ns to iniagiiHt that i coiiM make verses 
like ])rinted ones, composed by men who 
hatl iireek and Jjatiii ; but my girl sung 
a song, wliicli was said to be comppaed 
by a small country laird’s son, on one of 
Ins father's maids, with wliuni he was in 
love ; and 1 saw no reason why 1 might 
not rhyme as well as lie; for, excepting 
that lie could smear sheep and, cast ycats, 
his father living in the moorluiurs, he 
bail no more schtilar-craft than myself. 
Tims with me began love and poetry.** 
Instead of following the liiograplier 
111 his whole coarse, we shall select the 
most strikii^r passages. I ii 1 7SG Burns 

visited the Scotisb capital ; and, referr- 
ing to this important epoch in his life. 
Sir Walter Scott says, As fur Burns, 
1 may truly say, f^rgiiium vidi tanium, 
1 was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7* when he 
came first to Edinburgh, but had sense 
and feeling enough to b'e much interested 
in his poetry, and would have given the 
world to know him ; but L had very litUo 
aciiuaintaiice with any literary iieoplc, 
and still less with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets that he most fre- 

a iieutrd, Mr. Thomas Grierson was at 
lat time a clerk of my father’s. He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him 
to his lodgings to dinner, but had no 
0|iportunity to keep his word ; other- 
wise I might have seen more of this di- 
stinguished man. As it was,! saw him 
one day at the late venerable professor 
Fergus&on's, wliere there were several 
gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remember the celebrated Mr. 
Diigald Stewart. Of coarse we yoniig- 
sters sat silent, looked, aud listened.— 
The only thing I remember which was 
remarkable in Burns* manner, was the 


effect produced upon him by a print tif 
Banbury's, representing a soldier lying 
dead on the snow, his dog sitting in 
misery on one side, — on the other, his 
widow with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath : — 

* Cold An Cansdian hillfi, or plain. 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier Hhiin— 
OSnt o>r her babe, her eye dhsolv'd In dew ; 
The big drops, iniiiglliig with the milk he drew, 
Oax'e the tad presage nf bis futnre yean, 

Tlie child of misery baptisM lii tears.' 

Burns seemed much affected by the 
print, or rather the ideas which it sug- 
gested to his mind. He actually shed 
tears. He asked wliose the lines were, 
and it chanced tlmt nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a iialf- 
forgottcii poem of Laiighoruc’s, called 
by the unpromising title of ‘ The Jus- 
tice of Peace.* 1 wliispered my inform- 
ation to a friend present, wlio mcii- 
Uoned It to Burns, wlio rewarded me 
with a look and a woni, wiiich, though 
of mere civility, 1 then received, and 
still recollect, with very great pleasure. 
His person was strong and robust ; his 
manners rustle, not clownish ; a sort of 
dignified plainness and simplicity, which 
received part of its effect, perhaps, from 
onc*s knowlrge of his extraordinary 
talents. Ills features arc represented in 
Mr. ^iasuiy til's picture; but to me it 
conveys the idea that they are diiiiitiLsh- 
ed, as if seen in perspective. 1 think 
his countenance was more massive than 
it looks in any of the portraits. I 
would have taken the uoet, had 1 not 
known what he w.'is, for a very saga- 
cious country farmer of the old Scotch 
school, I. e, none, of your modern agri- 
culturists, ^ho keep labourers for their 
drudgery, but the douce gudeman who 
held bis own plough. There was a 
strong^ expression of sense and shrewd- 
ness in all his lineaments; the eye 
alone, 1 think, indicated the p jctical 
character and temperament. It was 
large, and of a dark ciist, which glowed 
(J say literally giowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a huruaii hhad, 
though 1- have seen the most distin- 
guisbed men of my time. Hie conver- 
sation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the slightest presuinptioii. — 
Among the men who were the most 
learned of their time and country, he 
expressed himself with'perfcct firmness, 
hut without the least intrusive forward- 
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ness $ and, when he differed in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it tinnly, 
et at the same time with modesty. I 
o not remember any part of his convert 
sation distinctly enoug^h to be quoted ; 
nor did I ever see him again, except in 
the street, where he did not recognise 
me, as 1 could not expect he should. 
He was ipuch caressed in Edinburgh; 
bat considering what literary emolu- 
ments bare been since his day) the ef- 
forts made for his relief were extremely 
trifling. I remember on this occasion 1 
mention, I thought Burns* acquaintance 
with English poetry was rather limited, 
and also, that, having twenty times the 
abilities of Allan liariisay and of Fer- 
guson, he talked of them with too much 
huniilUy as hhi models; there was, 
doubtless, national predilection in his 
estimate. This is all 1 can tell you 
about Burns. 1 have only to add, that 
his dress corresponded with his manner. 
He was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. 1 do not speak 
•M malum pariem, when 1 say 1 ne\\*r 
saw a man in company with ids siipis 
dors in station and information, more 
perfectly free from either the reality or 
the affectation of embarrassment^ 1 
was told, but did not observe it, that 
his address to females was extremely 
deferential, and always with a turn 
either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particu- 
larly. 1 nave heard the late duchess of 
Gi^on remark this.” 

Speaking of the poet’s rise, Mr. Lock- 
hart says, Darkly as the career of 
Burns was destined to terminate, *there 
can be no doubt that he made his first 
apucarance at a period highly favour- 
able for his reception as a British, and 
especially as a Scotisli poet. Nearly 
forty years had elapsed since the death 
of Thomson: — Collins, Gray, Gold- 
smith, had successively disappeared 
Dr. Johnson had belied the ricli promise 
of his early appearance, and confined 
himself to prose; andCowperhad hardly 
begun to be recognised as having any 
considerable pretensions to fill the long- 
vrant throne in England. At home— 
without deroAtion from the merits either 
of the trajgeay of Douglas or the poem 
of the Minstrel, be it said — men must 
have gone back at least three centuries 
to find a Scotish poet at all entitled to 
be considered as of that high order to 
which the generous criticism of Mac- 
kenzie at once admitted *tlie Ayrshire 
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ploughman.’ Of the form and pirb of 
his romposition, much, iinqitcslionably 
and avowedly, was derived from his 
more immediate predecessors, Ramsay 
and Ferguson; but there was a bold 
mastery of hand in his picturesque de- 
scriptions, to prbduce any thing equal to 
which it was necessary to recall the days 
of C3hrist*5 Kirk on the Green, and 
Peebles to the Play ; and, in his more 
solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect of his country had 
been a stranger, at least since ‘ Dunbar 
the Mackar.’ ' The Muses of Scotland 
had never indeed been silent ; and the 
ancient minstrelsy of the land, of which 
a slender portion had as yet been com- 
mitted to the safeguard of the press, was 
handed from generation to generation, 
and preserved, in many fragment, 
faithful images of tlie peculiar temler- 
ncss, and peculiar humour, of the na- 
tional fancy and cliaracter — precious 
representations, which Burns himself 
never siirpussed in his happiest eftorts. 
Blit thesii were fragiiients ; and, with a 
scanty handful of exceptions, the best 
of them, at least of the serious kind, 
were very ancient. Among the nnniber- 
less Ldfusions of the Jiicohite Muse, 
valuable ns we now consiticr them fur 
the record of manners and events, it 
would he difijcnlt to point out half-a- 
dozen strains worthy, for poetical excel- 
lence alone, of a place among the old 
chivalrous ballads of the Southern, or 
even of tile Highland Border, (lenera- 
tions liad passed away since any Scotish 
poet had appealed to the sympatiiies of 
fiis countrymen in a lofty Scotish strain. 

•• It was reserved for Burns to inter- 
pret the inmost soul of the Scotish pea- 
sant in all its moods, and in verse ex- 
quisitely and intensely Scotish, without 
degrading either his sentiments or his 
language with one tonch of vulgarity. 
Sudi is the delicacy of native taste, and 
the power of a truly niasculine genius.” 

Among the enlarged enjoyments 
which ms first success afforded to 
Burns, was an opportunity of traveling 
over many parts of his native country. 
He went to the southern border, where 
every hill is sacred to the Muse, and 
every stream made sacred by bong. He 
was,' it may well be suppo^, denghted 
with the picturesque ana memorable 
scenes oflferra to his Imagination ; and 
wo are told that he ranged with parti- 
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cular ploaAtira through the localities 
celcbrati'ci by the (Htl niinstrels, of 
wIk'sc works lie was a passionate ad- 
mirer. 

Burns had a sensitive temperament, 
and his feelings were soon hurt by real 
and even by fancied neglect. In a fit 
of gloomy discontent, he thus wrote to 
a friend: — ** There are just two crea- 
tures that 1 would envy — a horse in his 
wild state traversing the forests of Asia, 
or an oyster on some of the desert shores 
of Europe. The one has not a wish 
w'ithout enjoyment ; the other has neither 
wisli nor fear.” • • • These have 
i)ecn six liorribU* weeks. Anguiali and 
low spirits have made me unnt to read, 
write, or think. I have a hundred times 
wished that one eould resign life as an 
oUicer dues a commission ; for I would 
not take iu any poor ignorant wretch by 
nellinsf out. Lately, 1 was a sixpenny 
private, and (lud 'knows a iniserahle 
soldier enough: now 1 inarch to the 
campaign a starving cadet, a little more 
conspicuously wretched, i am asliamed 
of all this; for, thougii L do not want 
bravery for the warfare of life, 1 could 
wish, like some' other soldiers, to have 
as uiuch fortitude or cunning as to dis- 
semble or conceal my cowaidice*.” 

seems impossible (says Mr. Lock- 
hart) to doubt that Burns had in fact 
lingered in Edinburgh, in the vague 
hope that something would be dune for 
him. He visited aiiU revisited a farm, — 
talked and wrote scholarly and wisely 
about * having n furtniic at the plough- 
tail,’ and so forth; hut all tlie while 
nourished the fond dream that the aditii- 
ratioii of liis country would ere long 
present itself in some solid and tafigible 
shape. ^ Illness and confinement gave 
him leisure, to concentrate his imagina- 
tion on the darker side of his prospects ; 
and some of his letters may teach those 
who envy the powers and the fame of 
genius, to pause for a uiumeiit over the 
annals of literature, and think what 
superior cajiabilities of misery have been, 
ill a majority of cases, iiiter\i{Ovcu with 
the possession of those very talents, from 
which all but their possessors derive 
uiiniiiigled gratification.” 

The poet was at length eh voted to a 
post connected with the excise. — ** Prom 
tlie time when he entered on his excise 
duties, lie more and more neglected the 
eoiicertis of fiis farm. Occasionally he 
miglit be seen holding the plough (an 
exercise in which lie excelled, and was 
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f irond of excelling), or stalking down 
lis furrows, with the white sheet of 
grain wrapped , about him, a *teiity 
seedsman but 'he was more commonly 
occupied in far different pursuits. * 1 
am now,' said he, in one of his letters, 

* a poor rasrally ganger, comiemned to 
gallop two hundred miles every week, 
to iiispcGt dirty bonds and yeasty bar- 
rels,* Both in verse and in jprosc lie 
recorded the bitter feelings with which 
he first followed his new vocation. His 
jests on the subject are uniformly bitter. 

‘ 1 have the same consolation,* lie tells 
Mr. Ainslie, * which 1 once heard a re- 
cruiting serjeant give to his audience in 
the streets of Kilmarnock : * Ueiitlemni, 
for yonr farther enronragement, I can 
assure yon, that ours is the most black- 
guard corps under the crown, amh con- 
sequently, with us an honest fellow has 
the surest chance of preferment.' He 
winds up almost all his statements of 
his feelings on thi9 matter in the same 
strain. 

' 1 has a wife and twa wee laddies ; 

Tiiey iiiuiJii liae bro e and brut* u'tluddlei. 

Ye ken yonrsclf. my bear! right jiroiid Is, 

I needna vaunt ; 

Hut 111 Boed bcsoiiH tlii.aw i>augh>iviii>die4. 

Defuretbey want.’ 

On one occasion, however, he takes a 
higher tone, ‘ There is a certain slig- 
uia,* says he to bisiiop Gedde.s, ^ in the 
name of exciseman : but 1 do not iiileiul 
to borrow honour from any profession;' 
which may, perhaps, remiiul the reader 
of Gibbon's lofty language, on finally 
quitting the learned and poU.sIic(l circles 
of London and Paris, for his Swiss re- 
tirement ; am too modest, or too 
proud, to rate my valuo by that of my 
associates.' Burns, in his perpetual 
perambulations over the moors of Hiini- 
fries-shire, had every temptation to en- 
counter winch bodily fatigue, the bland- 
ishments of hosts and- hostesses, and the 
habitual . manners of those who acted 
with him iu the duties of the cxcist*, 
could present. He was, moreover, 
wherever he went, exposed to perils of 
his own, by the reputation which he 
had earned as a poet, and by his extra- 
ordinary powers of cntertainuieiit in 
conversation. From the castle to the 
cottage, every door flew open at his 
approach; ana' the old system of hospi- 
tality, then flourishing, rendered it 
- difficult for the input suhcrly-inclined 
guest to rise* frani any .man's* hoard in 

2 i» 
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the same trim that he nat down to it. 
The fariiifr, if Hums was seoii pnssiiiff, 
left his nvifmrs, ami trottoil by the side 
of Jenny (his mare), until he could per- 
siiade the bard that the day was hot 
cnoiif^h to demand an extra libation. 
If he entered an inn at midni^rht, after 
all the inmates were in bed, the news of 
his arrival circulated from the cellar to 
the garret; and ere ten minutes had 
elapsed, the landlord and all his quests 
were assembled round the in^le, tlie 
larj^est punch-bowl was produced, and 

• Be ourN tills know* wliat ooiiim lo- 

iiioiTOW r* 

was the lan[(nagfe of every eye in the 
circle that welcomed him. The state- 
liest L'entry of the cNiunty, whenever 
they had especial merriment in view, 
called in the wit and eloquence of 
liuriis to enliven their carousals.** 


THE ntOCESS OF TifK KK.I’sONlNO 

Inquiries into the mode of cinploy- 
inff our reason must he interesting to 
all w'ho, possessing mental powers, 
justly boast of tlieir marked superiority 
to the brute creation. On some former 
occasions, we called th 0 attention of our 
readers to the powers «if the iniiifl and 
tlic right use of reason ; hut, 4 )f the four 
parts into ivliicli we divide<l the subject 
(namely, perception, judgement, argu- 
mentation or ratiocination, and diapost- 
ttOD or arrangement), we only examined 
the two first. The third part, therefore, 
now demands our notice and considera- 
tion. 

In the practice of argumentation, we 
infer something that is less known from 
those points and circumstances which 
are mOre evident. As judgement joins 
or disjoins our ideas, and forms a pro- 
position, 80 n^asoniiig joins at least three 
propositions, and frames a syllogism.— 
When we are unable to judge of the 
truth or falsehood of a propositiou in an 
immediate manner, by the mere con- 
templation of the subject of our remark, 
and of the predicate^ or that wliicli we 
affirm, we are obliged to devise a third 
idea, that, by seeing how far the two 
foritfer agree or disagree with it, wo may 
judge whether they agree or disagree 
among themselves. ■ When wc question 
whether Ood'^b entitled to our reveren- 
tial homage or worship, we introduce 
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the idea of a creator as a middle term, 
and say, worship is due to onr Creator 
— Clod is our Creator ; — ^therefore wor- 
ship is due to Cod. Two of these 
phrases arc called the piemites (or pre- 
vious assertions), and the third is the 
higiiuil conclusion or inference. The 
first, uniting the predicate of the con- 
clusion with thc middlc term, is called 
the major proposition, ami the second, 
connecting that term witli the subject 
(Ood)^ is styled the minor, and some- 
times the assumption. 

^ When a syllogism is statetl hypothe- 
tiinilly or coiulitionally, the point in 
question remains to be proved in the 
ml lowing way. If virtue (says a 
reasoner) he desirable, it ought to he 
followed : whatever is goofl is desirable ; 
therefore virtue ought to be followcil.** 
If it should appear, on due investiga- 
tion, that virtue is not a just object of 
desire, the conclusion would be false; 
hut, as we find the middle term (or the 
proviso in this -case) to he correct, the 
inference is just. To syllogisms some 
rules belong, the observance of which 
will secure us from false inferences. 
One is, that iiarticiilar propositi- 
ons arc coiitainea in untverbal ones, 
uiifl may be inferred from them, while, 
on the other liand, universal s ciiumit be 
inferred from particulars. Thus, when 
we ^y that all human beings arc sinful, 
we include our best friends in the same 
censure; but, when wcaffiriri that some 
men are rascals, we arc very far from 
meaning that all men are of that descri])- 
tioiu Another rule is, that in all, affir- 
mative propositions, the predicate has 
no greater extension than the suldect, 
because^ its extension is restrained by 
the suhiect, and it is therefore deemed a 
particular idea; hut the predicate of a 
negative proposition is always taken 
UDiversally, for in its whole extension it 
is denied of the subject ; — for lustance, 
when we say, “ no man can fly in the 
air,*’ we deny all powers of flight to all 
men. A third rule is, that no two affir- 
mative premises can justify a negative 
conclusion ;-r-a fourth is, that, if one of 
tiic premises bo negative, the conclusion 
must^ be so too ; — and it is added by 
logicians, that, where both premises arc 
negative, nothing can be concluded, for 
they separate the middle term both from 
the subject and predicate of the conclu- 
sion, and, when two ideas are not con- 
sonant with a third, we cannot logically 
infer that they either agree or disagree 
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with each otlwr. This rule, they say» is 
suspciulcd where the negation is a part 
of the middle term, or wliei-c the 
premises look like negatives according 
to the words, while one is allirniative in 
sense; as, ** What has no tlionght can- 
not reason; a worm has no tnought; 
thentfore a worm cannot reason.” In 
fact, these negative premises contain 
only one assertion. 

A negative may be so used in a syllo- 
gism as to falsify the original proposi- 
tion. Nothing is better than virtue; 
every thing is better than nothing ; there- 
fore every thing is lictter tlian virtue.” 
This sophistical and ludicrous conclu- 
sion arises from the varied position and 
uppliciitinn of the negative. 

A conjunctive syflugisni is one in 
which tlie nii^ur proposition, or the 
minor, has distinct parts, wliich are 
joined by sonic particle of speech. **lf 
God were not a being of iniinitc good- 
ness, he would not consult the happi- 
ness of his creatures; but God docs 
consult the happiness of his creatures ; 
then^fure he is a being of infinite good- 
ness.” This is a li'gitimate conclusion; 
but, if any one should say, ‘‘ If a mi- 
nister were* a prince, he must be honored; 
hut a minister must be honored ; there- 
fore lie must be a prince;” — the infe- 
rence is incunsequcntial and fallacious, 
because it misapplies the middle term, — 
the honor which » stated to be due. 

In a disjunctive syllogism, two or 
more predicated circumstances do nut 
both or all belong to the subject, but 
one excludes the rest« “ It is either the 
spring, sniutner, aulntiin, or winter; 
blit it is not the summer, autumn, or 
winter; therefore it is the spring.” As 
a year consists of four seasons, we, by 
naming all and excluding three, quickly 
deterriiinc that to which the concliuion 
is applicable. — Another syllogism of 
this class may thus be stated: **Thc 
world is cither sclf-cxistcnt, or the work 
of a finite or an infinite being ; but it is 
iiot self-existcnt, nor is it the work of a 
finite being ; therefore it is the wprk of 
an infinite being.”* This reasoning, 
Ihoiigh seemingly complex, is as just as 
that of the most simple syllogism. 

J n the midst of life we are in deaths'' 
is an alarming denunciation of which 
must of ns have heard. The assertion 
is not sufficiently precise, because life 
and death cannot he simultaneous. liOt 
ns put it ill a syllogistic form, and ^ve 


shall soon see its bearing and its force. 
The middle term or tlie test which 
occurs, is the idea of uncertainty 
** No one cun depend on that which is 
uncertain ; life is uncertain ; therefore 
no one can depend on a continuance of 
life :” — that is, at one iiioiiieiit we arc 
in the midst of life ; at another we arc 
in death. The phrase was intended to 
refer to life, considered as liable to be 
suddenly terminated by some casual 
contingency; and, theretWe, when it is 
applied by the cli«iplain of a prison to 
the execution of a criminal, it is not 
only false reasoning, hut,* in the casi* of 
mere robbery . (which, wc think, dot's 
not cull for ciipital punishment), i.s a 
seeming insult to the poor victim. The 
ruling power closes the life of a suhje(*t 
by an act of violence, the iiislice of 
which is at least problematical, and the 
officiating minister of the church con- 
foiiiiils the act with the clfectof a siidtieri 
accident, a stroke of paralysis, or a fit 
of apoplexy. 

Among disjunctive syllogibins adi- 
lemma Is particularly remarkable, as it 
sometimes requires a considerable de- 
gree of logical acuteness ti> settle the 
do'ibts to wliich it gives rise. It consists 
of two or more propositions, which ap- 
pear to he so discordant, that you df> 
not reiulily know whicli ought to prevail 
ill the argiime Aatioii. 1 1 is like a siyord 
that cuts with two edges. — ^Tbc cele- 
brated speech of IJaiiilct, beginning with 
^*To be or not to be,” is a striking in- 
stance of adilerriiiia. The Danish prince, 
shocked at the various ills of life, medi- 
tates on the expediency of suicide, as a 
remedy for those ills ; hut, after earnest 
deliberation, he is apprehensive that the 
remedy may be worse than the disease, 
and therefore resolves not to make his 
quietus with a bare bodkin.*’ 

A logician says, In this life wc must 
either indulge our vicious inclinations, 
or resist them: to indulge them ivill 
bring sin and sorrow; to resist their 
influence is laborious and painful ; there- 
fore we cannot be perfectly free from 
sorrow or pain ill this life.*” But this 
is not a just example of a dilemma; for 
the coticiusion is instantly settled in one 
W.13', instead of distracting or dividing 
the attention of the logical student. 

A ciiridiis iiistiinoe of a real dileuiiiia 
is given by an aiieienl writer. Kuatldiis, 
being instructed liy LVutagoras in tin- 
art of pleading, pruiiiiscd tnat,- as soon 
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as he should gam a cause in tlie court* 
lio would rewanl his teacher. The latter* 
finding the pupil disinclined to grant 
any recumpenco, sued him for it, and 
tliiis addressed him : — “Either the cause 
uill he determined in mv favor or in 
your*s: if it should be settled as I wish, 
you must pay me according to the sen- 
tence of the judge; if tlie decision 
should be favorable to you, you must 
pay me in compliance with your pro- 
mise ; therefore, in cither case, vou 
must pay me the reward.” — This* di- 
lemma was thus retorted:— “Either (said 
Eiiathlus) 1 shall gain the cause or lose 
it: in the former case, nothing will be 
due to you, iwcording to tlie sentence of 
the judge ; in the latter contingency* 
nothing will be due to you in conse- 
fpienee of the bargain ; therefons whe- 
ther I gain or lose the cause* 1 will not 
pay yon, because notliing will be due 
to you,” — In this ease, the perplexity 
arose from the identity of the pupil's 
first cause with that which concerned 
both the contracting individuals: if he 
had succeeded in any other cause, ho 
would have been liouud in law to perform 
his promise ; and, indeed, in tlie alleged 
case, he was hound to pay both by logic 
and by equity, 

1 1 is impossible to settle every point 
.by argumentation, howler acute may 
be the reasoner. In consequence of the 
limitation of our faculties and the im- 
perfections even of the greatest mind, 
we an? constrained to stop short in onr 
researches ; yet much may he ilonc by 
patient investigation and deliberate in- 
quiry. We may not only “ reason from 
what we know,” but, where we cannot 
arrive at mathematical demonstration, 
we may weigh and compare probabili- 
ties, detect fallacies, and deduce fair and 
plausible conclusions. 

Ily animadverting on the most preva;. 
lent sophisms or fallacies, we indicate 
the means of obviating or refuting them. 
One is a mistake of the question, when 
a person uses arguments which do not 
hear precisely upon it. The opponent, 
in this case, must take care to flraw him 
tfi the point, and not suffer liim to make 
idle excursions.— Another sophism is 
that of a disputant, who takes for granted 
a point that is not proved, and proceeds 
to argue on such an assumption. You 
may check him by desiring him to make 
choice of a stronger foundation, as his 
argument will otherwise be so futile and 


feeble as to be unworthy of your notice. 
— One argues, that, when a theatre sud- 
denly falls, and many persona lose tlicir 
lives by this accident, their fate is a 

a enient upon them for pursuing the 
il life of a player, or for having neeii 
employed in the “ Deril's House” on 
tlm preceding Lord*s-1)ay. This is the 
assignation of a false cause, and is the 
dream of a fanatic, not the remark of a 
truly pioqs man. — Some argue from the 
occasional abuse of a thing against its 
general use. ^ Wine, they say, has fre- 
quently occasioned quarrels and serious 
mischief; therefore it ought not to be 
used. — Reading and writing, say others, 
have been perverted to bad purposes ; 
therefore the cunimon people ought to 
be kept ill a state of ignorance. — By an 
indiscriiiiinate perusalof the Scriptures, 
say the zealous Romanists, heresies have 
been engendered; therefore none but 
the clergy ought to read them. — ^'I’o these 
fallacies we may add the frequency of 
inconsistency. Even men of talent and 
learning fall into this practice. In one 
part of a work or a fliKcour.se, their ar- 
guments and observations differ consi- 
derably from the preceding coarse of 
tlieir remarks. « I’be true reason of 
this (says Dr. Watts) is the narrowness 
of the mind of man, winch cannot take 
in all tlie properties and relations of one 
subject with a single view. Whilst they 
are intent on one part of their theme, 
they hciid all their force of thought to 
prove or disprove some proposition re- 
lating^ to that part, without a sulHcieut 
attention to the consequences which may 
flow from it, anil which may unhappily 
affect another part of the same subject; 
and thus they arc sometimes led to say 
things which are inconsistent.” This is 
an unsatisfactory excuse. The mind, 
however narrow, must know its own 
ideas, and cannot forget them without 
extreme carelessness and inattention. 

These hints and remarks, we trust, 
will contribute to convince our youthful 
readers of the expediency of conceiving 
clearly, j miffing accurately, and reason- 
ing well. Every one cannot be expected 
to possess pre-eminent abilities ; but the 
majority of mankind may be supposed 
to be endowed with common sense, which 
may gradually be so cultivated as to 
nse to the dignity of wisdom. 
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i ONFEssioNs OP AN OLD MAID. and, whcftthc wciithcp Ij at all cold^ 

3 vo^^«. 1S2S. throw a red liidmii shawl over my 

shoulders. My cap, with its wide lace 

As we formcriy noticed the C'onfes- border, is also agreeably becoming, 
sions of an Old Bachelor, we are bound After having drawn on a pair of pink 
to find room for those of an Old Maid* silk stockings, I slip my feet intoiiiy 
W'e lament the fate of antiquated vlr- red Morocco slippers. Opposite to me, 
gins ; yet we wish tiiein well, and enter- at the other siilc of the room, is a large 
tain a great respect for many of them, looking glass which reflects my whole 
A literary lady, speaking of the sister- form, shows me my elegant attitude, 
hood, once expressed her hrm conviction and really satisfies me so much with iny- 
that the greater part of these virgins, self, that [ have now and then had the 
far from being neglected or undervalued w'eakness to delay dnissing ( completely ) 
by the men, remained single from in- for the sake of bestowing another glance 
elinatwn. Wc confess that we have or two upon its surface, 
some doubts respecting the correctness “ It still is, and always has been, a 
of that opitiion ; hut we oiy(ht not to maxim with me, that we ought to enjoy 
question the authority ot the fair life and limb as long sis it is in onr 
writer, power; that we should cheat old age of 

The Old Maid commences her story its decrepitude, if possible'— smouthu 
at the age of forty-seven years:— she away, if we ran, its wrinkles, and dis- 
ccrtainly was not then a young maid, guise its withered and frosty appearance. 
She takes an early opportunity of intro- Upon this principle, 1 employ other 
diicing ns not merely into her parlour, petty artifices, beside that of darkening 
but (start not, modest reader !) into her my hair, to give iny appearance an eclats 
hnd-eliaiubcr. Her dcix^ncy of appear- and to make my glass put me in mind 
aiicc, however, is still uiaiotained, he- of my younger days ; nor is the reward 
cause her robe is long and her covering a slight one which I receive for iny 
ample. She says, ” I dare say that my pains in dressing; I liave not only the 
reader, whether lady or gentleman, has pleasure of self-approval, but not iin- 
often seen (and of course admired, if frequently overhear myself called, by 
possessed of any taste) a representation persons of taste, ‘/q Itelle Mirabelle* 
of a lady’s dressing-room by Jan Steen, A long bill wMeh lies half-opened by 
or some other Dutcli artist. The studied my pincushion (it is from my perfumer) 
delicacy of touch will be remembered — for a certain pleasantly-smelling white 
the miimtciicss and nicety of drawing — lotion, and perhaps other cosmetics, 
the hed'Curtains — the pattern of the will speak how much I do for the 
carpet— the dressing-table— the toilette beautifying of my complexion,” 

— all presenting themselves ns bright in The maiden has some romance as well 

colnnriiig as they are faithful in dcline- as vanity in her character ; and, while 
atioii ; such, shall it be uiy endeavour she endeavours by every artifice to eon- 
to' present tlie description of iny own ceal the effects of time on her once 
chamber. To exhibit myself then in beautiful person, and imagines that, 
the morning, just awakening — like Au- with the air and childish manners of 
rura, shall 1 say? Nut exactly. In seventeen, she possesses the same ap- 
yoiitli it was another thing, but now I pearance of youth and bloom, she coii- 
aiii apprehensive that 1 might possibly tinues to iudulge a hope of the return of 
bo contemplated by some as not quite a long absent lover. Some excuse for 
so agreeable au object, just emerging this is to be found in her recollection of 
from my ‘ downy couch.’ * But I can wbat she had once been, 
hardly agree with these persons, since 1 “ Sprightly as I may bo even at this 

think that if amusement (it might be, eerlaU age at which 1 nave arrived, yet 
admiration) is agreeable, my figure in little do 1 appear so. In comparison 
deshabille would afford it amply. with the light-hearted thing 1 once was, 

To say nothing of the bccomingness when the tide of animal spirits was at its 
of the frill and furbelow of my robe de height, when the happy season of life 
nut/, (I like to be becoming, however was its fifteenth summer — when no foot 
little 1 may have proceeded with dress- mounted the hill-side more nimbly than 
ing) my dressing-gown is of India di- my own, or brushed away its dews more 
inuy, with a bucuer of fine cambric; lightly — when there was not one of all 
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my contemporaries whose locks wan- 
toned more gracefully in the breeze, 
whose voice was softer or more musical 
— whose eye was more arcli and spark- 
ling — who was more animated in tlie 
dance, gayer at the festival, more en- 
gaging in the domestic circle — more 
cheerfully content when roaming whi- 
ther h.ippy thoughtlessness might lead, 
through verdant meadows, or shady 
coppices, culling the violet at the tree^s 
foot, where it dirank concealed in the 
wet mosses and wild ivy. No one was 
there more devoted to the elegant indul- 
gences of the mind ; more sincere in 
the worship of genins, more sensible of 
the enchantments of poetry, the har- 
mony of measure; more awed too by 
the precepts of wisdom: none either, 
whose heart was more alive to' the voice 
of alfection, the synipiitliies of friend- 
ship, or the sacred sensibilities of clia- 
rltv.** 

Vndcr such impressions she receives 
with satisfaction compliinuuis the most 
insincere, and believes herself the ob- 
ject of universal admiration, until she 
IS undeceived at a public ball. Here 
she tignres away in high spirits, ami 
mistjikes the smile of derision for an 
expressum of delight; but, when she 
learns that she owes the attention she 
has attracted to the ridiculous appear- 
ance of her head, which from tlie partial 
distribution of tlie c<ih)r:iig wash pre- 
sents a pie-bald aspect, she retires from 
all society but that of one favorite com- 
panion, and resolves to write her confes- 
sions. We thus turn hack to the scenes 
of her youth. At seventeen she lost 
her mother; and her lover, Albert 
Cvonrov, sailed for India, haviug vowed 
eternal truth and constancy. Soon 
afterwards her sisters married, her fa- 
ther died, and she was left with con- 
siderable property at her own disposal. 
Young, hiinusoiue, accuuiplished, and 
atiiiiiblc, sbe bad many offers, but re- 
jected all, expecting that Albert would 
lul61 his promise. Engaged in a round 
of unceasing gaiety, she grew old al- 
most nncooscmusly, and still thought 
herself pre-eminently cbaraiing until 
tlie night of her disgrace, lieflcctiufif 
on this denial of her claims to admi- 
ration, she became more reasonable 
and considerate, pnrcluised an estate in 
the. country, and was pn*parmg to re- 
tire when she received intelligence of 
the return of Albert; but he was no 


longer her lover, and basely deserted 
her. Left now to her own resources, 
witlioiit connection and without amuse- 
ment, she lamented her rejection of so 
many offers, was driven by a fear of 
ridicule from a village where she had 
tsdeen up her residence, and went to a 
remote coiintrv-town, wlicrc she joined 
a sisterhood of old maids. Here she re- 
ceived the addresses of an Irish elec- 
tioneering poet, who contrived to steal 
her reputation as well as her^ purse. — 
She at length became more wise as age 
advanced, and now passes her time (she 
says} in pliilosophic i*oinposure, ease, 
and comfort, trusting that her cunfes- 
Nioiis will operate to the advantage of 
young maidens. 


MISCELLANKOUS VAKIKTIKS. 

National Cmtome , — Great is the ty- 
ranny of custom. Man may he ralleil 
an imitative animal, as a monkey has 
lung been called. There is no iiiipro- 
prietyj — indeed there is some merit, — in 
imitating a good fashion or practice; but 
the ([uestion is, win I her a cuslotn of 
doubtful expediency, or (to go farther) 
one which is pulpab‘1^ absurd, ought to 
bd adopted because it is very prevalent 
in the community to which *we belong. 
A philosopher will reply in the negative, 
while a man of the world will iiiaiiitaiu 
the adirmative, alleging that, if yon 
reside at Home, you must act. as the 
people do at Rome. On this subject 
Mr. Rdmuiids says, Woe to the man 
who shows his contempt, by actions, of 
his nation’s religion or customs ! Such 
a man, in some countries, would be 
severely punished by the laws ; in otlicr 
countries he would be turned out of so- 
ciety, and, if a dependent, wonhl be 
deprived of liif patrons, and possibly 
starve. If a civilised man of Buropo 
should make the important discovery, 
that' nature did not put a beard on his 
chin, in order that he might have the 
trouble of shaving it every morning ; if 
be should discover that a Turk with a 
beard b as happy as a well-shorn £n- 
glbliman, the Turk giving^ himself no 
trouble in opposing the designs of cver- 
beneiicent nature ; could he act agree- 
ably to his discovery? ('ertainly not. If 
he be a man of independent income, he 
must choose between these evils, — the 
trouble of shaving his chin every day. 
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and tlic pain of being Rhunned by ail 
bis equals in rank. If he dcqiend on 
otficra for bis income, be must choose 
between these evils, — the daily shaving 
of bis cion, and beggary. If an Knglisho 
ingn should discover that a large house 
did not make a man happier than a small 
one, and that costly dress did not make 
a man happier than plain dress or cloth- 
ing, be could not act correspondcntly, 
because all his equals in rank would 
league together against him. He must 
choosaoneof these evils, — the spending 
of his money on such things as in theiii- 
selvrs afforu him no pleasure, or the loss 
of the society of his equals in rank. He 
could not reap the benelit of his disco- 
very, that there are few or no luxuries 
but mental luxuries, because, by acting 
as his discovery would direct him, he 
would be deprived of the chief mental 
luxuries; namely, those arising from 
socialcoii verse between cultivated minds. 
Such are the baneful effects of national 
opinions or prejudices, on personal free- 
dom. Jlut the perniciiiiis elfectsof na- 
tional opinions extend still farther. — 
They not only prescribe tbe manner of 
living to each individual, but they iiiti- 
iiiate what opinions are to be entertained 
by all the people of a nation | they not 
only fetter the bodies of individuals, but 
(what is nmcliworscVencliain the minds 
of the people. When any one differs 
from established opinions or prejudices, 
he is prevented from making his opi- 
nions public, by the fear of iiicurriug 
the hatred of his iieiglibours, and in eoti- 
scquence losing tlic pleasures of society : 
if he be a dependent, he will be deterred 
from publishing his dpinioiis by the fear 
of losing the means of subsistence. — 
National opinion prescribes law not in 
the moral world only, but also in the 
physical: not content with declaring 
what •causes shall or shall not be con- 
nected W'ith happiness, it takes upon 
itself to prescribe laws to matter, and to 
decide, for instance, whether tbe earth 
shall go round the sun, or the sun round 
the earth." 

Social Pkamre , — ^'riiis is far more 
agreeable than solitary pleasure. Pbpc 
speaks of it with a proper warmth of 
feeling when be says, with regard to Sir 
Robert Walpole, 

** Seen him I hive, but In his happier hour 

Of social pleasure. 111 exchanged for pow'r; 

Seen Jiim, uncumber’d with the venal tribe. 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe." 


Mr. Edmunds says, " If the whole 
sum of pleasure enjoyed by a well-cul- 
tivated mind during its life, were to be 
divided into one hundred equal parts, it 
is probable that ninety-nine of these 
parts would be social pleasures, or plea- 
sures derived from and shared with other 
minds. These appear to be of a totally 
distinct character from solitary pleasures. 
The former are generally attended by a 
certain indefinable sensation of inward 
swelling satisfaction or greatness; the 
latter seem chiefly to consist in the sen- 
sation of pain. The solitary pleasures 
common to all animals are those of eating 
and drinking ; the getting of money is 
the chief solitary pleasure indulgcil in 
by civilised men ; and gambling may be 
reckoned of this species. 1 would ap- 
peal to the gourmand, the solitary dmiik- 
ard, the miser, and the gambler, and ask 
them whether the gratifleation of tlieii 
favourite passions ever amounts to any 
thing more than the momentary cessation 
of pain ? Solitary pleasures depress men 
to the level of the lowest brutes ; those 
of a social kind elevate men to the level 
of the gods. There aa* some pleasures 
of solitude to which my censures are iii»t 
applicable; these arise from reflection 
on past pleasures, and from new com-' 
biiiatioiis of ideas made by the mind, 
and not immediately coinmuniciited to 
other minds; but they can bceiijovcd 
only by such men as are accustomed to 
the pleasures of society, eitlier of men 
or books; the more extensive this so- 
ciety, the greater degree cf pleasure 
from solitude. The pleasure dcriveil 
from the reading of books may he re- 
garded as a social pleasure, books being 
the luediuiii througii which distant minds 
hold converse and associate with one 
another ; however, this is far inferior to 
the pleasure derived from the direct 
and immediate intercourse between two 
minds. It maybe afiimicd,>with con- 
siderablo truth, that the hapfiiiess en- 
joyed by a man is proportioned to the 
extent ol bis society." 

An Attack^ by a Great JiJau^ upon 
Card^Playiny . — Sir Walter Scott, in 
the character of Mr. Croftangry, says, 

Some of my friends stuck to cards, 
and, though no longer deep gamblers, 
rather played small game than sat out. 
This I particularly despised. The strong 
impulse of gaming, alas! 1 bad felt in 
my time: it is as intense as it is cri- 
minal; but it produces excitation and 
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interest, and 1 can conceive hotv it 
should become a passion with strong and 
powerful iniiidK. lint tt» dribble away 
life in exchanging bits of painted paste- 
board round a green table for the fiddling 
concern of a mw shillings, can only he 
excused in folly, or superannuation. It 
is like riding on a rocking-horse, when 
yonr utmost exertion never carries you 
a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental 
tread-mill, where you arc perpetually 
clinibing, hut can never rise an inch." 

t^ard-playing, we think, does not de- 
serve this acrimony of aid mad version. 
It is an amusing practice, and by no 
means reprehensiliie, wlicn only sinall 
sums arc risqued, and when the players 
do not uiiretisoiiahly prolong tlu! ‘eiii- 
plo^*inent; an<i some games ulford ex- 
ercise to the understanding. 

»'/ Vothpliment to the Ludus. — Who 
would almse your sex that knew it ? O 
woman! were we not born of you? 
Should we not, then, honor you ? N ursed 
by vou, should we not regard yon? 
Made fur you, sliould we not seek yon ? 
And since man was niiule liefore you, 
should we not love and admire you, as 
the last and most perfect work of Na- 
ture? Man was made when Nature was 
hut an apprentice, but woman when she 
was a skilful mistress of her art. Ily 
yonr love we live in double lireatli, eveli 
ill our uHspriiig after death. Arc not ail 
vices masculine, and virtues feminine? 
Are not the Muses the loves of the 
learned ? Jlo not all noble spirits follow 
the (I races, because they are women? 
Was not the princess and foundress of 
•ill good arts, Minerva, born of the brain 
of the highest Jove, a woman ? Has not 
woman the face of love, the tongue of 
]H;rsuasion, and the body of delight ? O, 
divine, perfectioiied woman! If thy sex 
in general bo so excellent, wbat is it, 
then, to be a woman euricbed by nature, 
made excellent by education, noble by 
birtli, chaste by virtue, adorned by 
beauty ! A fair woman is the ornament 
of licaveii, tlie grace of eartii, the joy 
of life, and tiie delight of all sense; — 
even the very eummum btmum of man’s 
existence."'— Frofii a Comedy called 
CupuVe IFhirligig, 

W apoH tiie Ladies. — The fol- 
low ing reflections, we hope, arc only 
true in a limited sense.—- The gene- 
rality id* women are brought up to be 
wliatiscallcd useful^ in the first instance, 
— with as great a display of this useful- 


ness as can he played off; and in the 

next to lie wliat siiall I call them ? 

Alen^Cntehcrs. Their usefulness, gi;- 
ncrally speaking, consists in doing that 
which is useless^ often w(»rsu ; hut it is 
all subservient to the grand end. In 
middle life, they must be exhibited 
as notiibles ; that is, in spending three 
or four hours every day in what the 
English call dawdlings and the Scutch 
syating s or, in other words, being a 
nuisance and hindrance to good serv- 
ants, and vainly attempting to. mend 
bad'ones. If in easy or higli lifts an 
equal portion of time is thrown away in 
making themselves bultcrlly ^l&gantcs^ 
but with still the same o1»ject in view. 
Thuir mothers, aunts, and provident 
elderly ftMnale friends, all teach tlieni 
the arts of catching ; and, having little 
to do that is wortli doing, or that can 
really occupy wdiut was intended for a 
rational mind, they give a large portion 
of their attention to the study of man ; 
but alas! not in Pope’s sense. IV hat 
thity arc cbielly adepts in, is the lan- 
guage of tiie eyes: not that latigiugc 
which may enable tiicm to trace the 
wonders of the mind, but tiiat wiilcli 
leads to a knowlcge of what thi‘y call 
the heart ; that is, of the idle short-lived 
vagaries which occupy fur a fi^w days 
the fools wdth whom tliey arc aci|niuiitud.'’ 
Klixabeth Rvanshaw. 

Imanity of a Lover, cured by seu^ 
eonable Benevolence. — A pliyKiclaii, who 
occasionally acted as almoner to a peer 
(said to be lord Jlyron), appe,in*d before 
liis noble friend with a sorrowful cunn- 
tenance, and stated that a young man 
bad been placed under his care, for w'lioin 
his anxiety and commiseration were 
ivarmly excited. The youth w*as not 
only in an ill state of hcaltli, but had 
been drircii to madness by hopeless love. 
A reciprocal attathmeiit had long existed 
between him and a girl, worthy of (he 
devotion of a good manly heart. Eiit 
her father, alleging that tiie youth was 
not rich enough, was incxora1>Ie, malgrc 
the high character of the suitor; anuhe 
became mad ! the peer lose no time in 
ascertaining the truto of the report ; and, 
under a disguise, he obtained from the 
girl a confirmation of her lover’s worth, 
and her determined vow to wed no 
other ; also a knowlegc of ^thc amount 
of her dowry. The doctor then 
siiininoncd to aid with his advi.cc and 
opinion, the result of widch was, that 
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he engaged to reitore tlie sufferer to 
reason and health, under the security 
which his lordshiji gave for ids hap< 
ptness! Such a jUusent was made as 
satisiied the father. The young man 
recovered, and the lovers were made 
happy. 

The Ferocity of Despair, and a re* 
markable Escape from Death.^M the 
siege of Mcsolonghi, Sophia ConduHmo, 
whose husband (a (ireek officer^ had 
fallen during the siege, precipitately fled 
with her son and daughter, as soon as 
the Turks had entered the town. The 
fugitives fsavs Mr. Blaquiere) ^ had 
not proceeded far, when the mother per- 
ceived a part^ of Turks coming toward 
them: horrified at the fate which was 
about to befall her daughter, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, she turned to the son, 
who was armed, and desired him to shoot 
his sister, lest she should become a 
victim of Mussulman brutality! The 
youth instantly obeyed the dreadful 
mandate, drew a pistol from his girdle, 
and lodged the contents in his sister's 
liead, when she fell to the ground, ap- . 
parently lifeless. Thus relieved from a 
charge which the mother could not pre- 
serve, she and the youth sought refuge 
til a cavern. J ust as they were entering 
it, a grape-shot struck the son in his leg, 
and he also fell. Scarcely had the mo- 
ther succeeded in dragging him after 
her, than (when) a pKjuet of Turkish 
cavalry came up : one of the party, draw- 
ing forth a pistol, pointed it at Sophia, 
who, suddenly rising up, looked sternly 
at the Turk, and exclaimed, * Barbarian, 
do yon not see that I am a woman?’ 
This appeal had the desired effect. The 
most extraordinary part of this story 
remains to be told. The ki^v and her 
son were sent to one of the islands, and 
placed with other captives. Judge of 
the mother^B astonishment on flndiug 
that her daughter was among the num- 
ber ! Though the young lady’s wounds 
bad all the appearance of being mortal, 
she recovered; and, her story having 
attracted the attention of the ransoming 
agents, she was rescued from bondage, 
and restored to tbe arms of lier parent.” 

Treasures of the East. — ** The eastera 
hemisphere continues to have a certain 
venerable air with old men from a belief 
that the star of knowle^ first enlight- 
ened its horizon : children delight in it 
from its contuning the enchanting tales 
of the “ Thoosana and ono Nights 
ladies admire its floivered muslins, rich 
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shawls, pure pearls, and brilliant dia- 
monds ; merchants view it as a source of 
commercial wealth; the naturalist, the 
botanist, and Uio geologist, search its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, 
for unicorns, spikenard, splendid spe- 
cimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic 
formations; tlie English soldier looks 
to its fields for a harvest of reputation ; 
while pious missionaries sally iortli with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim the 
millions of the East from their errors, 
and direct them in the path of life. — 
Sketches of Persia. 

Orienial fVSsdom.**^** Noushirwan, 
deservedly styled the Just, who governed 
Persia in the beginning of the seventh 
century, hearing of tbe fame of a work 
which a Brahmin of Ceylon had com- 
posed, employed a physician named 
Barzouyah to obtain for him a copy of 
that production. This was a delicate 
and hazardous enterprise ; for the work, 
ever since the reign of an Indian king 
named Dabshileem, for whom it was 
written, had been guarded with great 
care and jealousy, lest the profane 
should learn the wisdom that ought 
only to appertain to the holy, llar- 
zouyah, confident in Icnowlege and 
strong in allegiance, undertook to fulfil 
tbe comniancU of his sovereign, lie 
proceeded toward India, furnished with 
money and every thing that conld for- 
ward the object of his jouriiev. When 
bo arrived at the Indian capitsil, he pre- 
tended that the motive wliich induced 
him to visit it was the improvement of 
his mind, by communication with its 
wise 'men. Amongst those whose so- 
ciety he courted, he early discovered 
one Brahmin, who appeared to him the 
very model of wisdom. His efforts were 
directed to gain his friendship, and, 
bdieving that he had succeeded, he 
resolveu to intrust him with bis real 
design.’ — ' I have a secret to confide to 
you,’ said he one day to his friend; 
* and you know, a sign to the wise is 
enough.*—*! know what you mean,* 
said the penetrating Brahtaiin, * without 

J our sign; you came to rob us of our 
nowlege, that you might with it enrich 
Persia. Your purpose is deceit; hut 
you have conducted yourself with such 
consummate address and ability, th^ I 
cannot help entertaining a regard for 
you. 1 have,’ continuSd the Indian, 
* observed in you the eiglit qualities 
which must combine to form a perfect 
man: forbearance, self-knowlcge, true 

2 E 
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allegiance, jiidgcinont in placing cunfi- 
(lencc, secrecy, power to obtain respect 
at court, self-cominand, and a reserve, 
botli as to speech in gciieral society and 
intermeddling with the ailuirs of others. 
Now you have those qualities; and, 
though your object in seeking niy friend- 
ship IS not pure but interested*, I have 


such an esteem for you that 1 will incur 
ail Iiazards to forward your object of 
stealing our wisdom.*’ The lirahmin 
obtained the fiir-soii! 4 :ht hook, and by 
his aid and coniiivanVe a copy was soon 
completed for the envoy. ^Skctv/ics of 
Persia. 


TllK OAULANI); 
with an elegant Engraving, 

Poetry and Music are agreeably and harmoniously united in the National Airs 
with which Mr. Moore and Air. Bishop favor the public ; and, as the arts of design 
tend to complete the union, we have selected another subject from this popnhir 
work. Tlie original air, in this instance, is Italian, and it is well adapted to the 
style of music which prevails in England. 

The Garland 1 send thee was cull’d from those bowers 
Where thou and 1 wander’d in long vanish’d hours 
Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here displays. 

But bears some remembrance to those happy days. 

The roses were gatlicr'd hy that garden-gatit 

Where our riicetiii^s, though early, seem’d always too Iut<‘ s 

Where ling’ring mil oft, through a summer night’s moon, 

Our partings, tliongh late, appear’d always too soon. 

The rest were all cull’d from the banks of that glade 
Where, watching the sunset, so often we’ve array’d. 

And mourn’d, as the time flew, that Love had no power 
To bind in this chain even one happy hour. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW PUDLICA- 
TIONS. 

A Review of the Progreu of RelU 
gioiis Opinions during the Nineteenth 
Century^ by J. C. L, do Sismondi.’-^ 
This writer has acquired reputation on 
the continent; but be is not a proper 
jud^ of rcli^on, and therefore not 
qualified to trace its progress in a sy- 
stematic or regular mode. He is not 
friendly to any particular religion, but 
merely entertains general principles, 
which would do as well for one crera as 
for another. Which faith, we would ask, 
has the greatest claims on mankind? 
Assuredly that which makes the greatest 
discoveries; for no other is worthy of a 
divine Author. Whatever makes the 
largest disclosures of corruption in roan, 
and at the same time offers him the best 
prospects, is most contistent with the 


relative situation of the Creator and the 
creature. Such is Christianity, and every 
thing else that pretends to the name of a 
revelation is mere quackery, neither 
radical in its operations, nor sovereign 
in its cure. 

Memoirs of the Life^ fVritings^ and 
Opinions of l)r, Parr^ by the Rev, Wii- 
liani FUla, — ^Wc do not greatly admire 
this biographer, because lie is not an en- 
lightened man, and is too partial to tbc 
divine wlmse merit be celebrates; still 
less do we admire a silly periodical critic, 
who attacks both the doctor and Mr. 
Field in the most incoherent manner.-^ 
This learned and sagacious reviewer 
says, that ** the genius of Parr was, in 
AC, of Herculean conformation;” and 
adds, that, “ with that frame, he had 
the affectation of a dancing-master, 6c- 
cause he derived from school-habits an 
indispensable direction to the imitation 
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of jfrrat standa^s,” How could tins 
li« a reason for the afTectation to which 
tite critic alludes?. Indeed, one remark 
has no consonance with the otlier. Other 
observations of the most unmeaning' 
kind are freely poured out by tlie same 
reviewer; but upon these we shall not 
dwell. 

The Correitjwndence of the Earle of 
Clarendon and Itocheeier, edited from 
the original Jilanuecripte^ btf J/r. Sing^ 
cr . — 'riie letters and other docunieiits 
here published throw some light on an 
important period, — namely, that which 
preceded and immediately followed the 
llevolution. They show, even by the 
confession of the friends of the infa- 
tuati'd James, the strange luiseondnct 
and impolicy of that prince. Without 
adverting to the political parts of the 
work, we shall merely quote two pas- 
sages, which, after the lapse of much 
more than a century from the time when 
they were written, may be considered as 
applicable to the present time. 

“ It is sad to see the people (of Ire- 
land) such proper lusty fellows, poor, 
almost naked, who will work never, but 
when they aro ready t«> starve, and, 
when they have got three or four days’ 
wages, will then walk about idly till 
that he gone ; and, if they cannot then 
presently get into work, as perhaps at 
that moment their next neighbour has 
nothing to employ them in, they steal. 
Their women in the mean time do no- 
thing, not so much as spin or knit, but 
have a cow, two or three, according to 
the bigness of their ground, which tlicy 
milk, and upon that they live ; and no 
sort of improvement made upon the 
ground. Their habitations (for tbey 
cannot bo called houses) arc perfect pig- 
sties, walls cast up and covered with 
straw and mud ; and out of one of these 
liuts, of about ten or twelve feet square, 
shall you see five or six men and wo- 
men bolt out as you (jpaee) by, who 
stand staring about. If this be thus so 
near Dublin (as I saw several upon the 
road). Lord, what can it be fartlwr up 
in the country?” 

• • • « • • 

** The ruinous state of the fabric of 
most churches is very melancholy ; very 
few of the clergy reside on their cures, 
but employ pitinil curates, which neces- 
sitates the people to look after a Romish 
priest or non-conformist preacher ; and 
tliera arc plenty of both. I iiiid it is an 
ordinary thing here for a minister to 


have five or six or more cures of souls, 
and to f(et them supplied by those who 
will do it cheapest: some hold five, six, 
or even WKl/. per annum in ecclesiastical 
preferments, get them all served for 150/. 
and not preach once a year themselves.*’ 
The lAfc of Napoleon Bonaparte^ by 
IVilliam IJazliit. — Only a part of this 
performance has yet appeared, and tlint 
IS not exactly such a work as would secure 
the applause of the best judges (tf his- 
tory or biography.—” Mr. Hazlitt (says 
an intelligent critic) is a writer of sin- 
gnJar cleverness in a particular way. 
lie has a quaint sort of eloquence, a 
spirited minuteness of description, and 
a vein of fanciful or rather whimsical 
Illustration, all of which tell admirably 
in his treatment of certain subjects. He 
will paint you some objects charmingly, 
put a picture into words, pn*sent on 
paper in all the vividness or actual life 
the very manner and deportment of a 
man. He can give interest to the most 
trifiing matter; but here his power is 
at an end. The life of Napoleon is a 
histoiw, not a piece of light niography. 
It embraces great and momentous sub- 
jects, and this kind of historical and 
lofty detail, this epic in writing, we do 
not think Mr. Ilazlitt’s forte. He is a 
clever man, but on a different scale, and 
Teniers or IVilkie might as well attempt 
the style of the cartoons of Raphael. 
There are some passages of admirable 
spirit and effect, especially those which 
relate to the* manners anil characters of 
the French. The campaigns ton, and 
this is what could hardly have been ex- 
pected, are related with remarkable 
clearness. With this opinion of Mr* 
Uazlitt’s capabilities, it is unnecessary 
to say more of the details of his work. 
Its tone, as to politics, is democriitic.”.j 
Anatyeie of the Character of Napo- 
leon^ by H', E, Channing^ LLJh — 
This writer entertains proper nutioiis 
respecting the character of an ambitious 
and unfeeling conqueror. He laments 
that there lias always existed, and still 
exists, a mournful ohtiiseness of moral 
feeling' in regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. Men indeed are 
dazzled by the rank of the offender, 
and, while success attends his eiforts, the 
illusion is complete. Nothing but this 
could make men view a mere military 
nation, having in view conquest alone, 
with any other feelings than those of 
hostility and indignation. It is most 
inconsistent to hate the tvrant who op- 
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presses by force tlio individuals of a 
single comniiiiiity, and to praise the 
mure exalted tyrant wlio seises nations 
ill Ills grasp. Common sense requires 
that tlie real friends of freedom should 
equally detest oppression in every shape. 
Iiilliieiiced by these sentiments, the 
American author examines Napoleon’s 
pretensions with severity. The review 
of his career is brief and animated. He 
writes in the genuine spirit of a repub- 
lican of high' moral ana religions feel- 
ings, and MOWS that he has no coniiued 
views, by condemning the allied mon- 
archs no less decidedly than their an- 
tcigonist. 

J'/ie fUcce, a Poenu — This piece was 
found among the papers of Almon, the 
bookseller. A comparison of it with 
the published specimens of Junius* 
hand-writing, tiiduced the possessors of 
it to bring it forward as the work of 
that niystcrious author. We are sur- 
prised that the editor or publisher should 
have been so deceived, the style of writ- 
ing and tlie formation of the letters 
being very different from the specimens. 
As a poem, however, it possesses merit ; 
the ideas are strongly expressed; the 
satire is piquant, and the construction of 
the piece not bad. 

pumoich^ a Tale of the Splendid 
hy James lltrd,— Mr. Bird has 
here presented us with a pleasing poem» 
of which the story connects itself with 
topographical and antiquarian lore, and 
with the rebellion of prince Henry, se- 
cond son of Henrv the Second, against 
his unfortunate father. In the prose- 
cution of that unnatural warfare, the 
earl of Ijciccster, one of the great barons 
who united themselrcs with prince 
Henry, besieged Dunwich, in Suffolk ; 
and that event is now made the basis of 
a tale of love and arms. 

The site of the city of Dunwich was 
so much exposed to the inroads of the 
sea, during the prevalence of east, north- 
cast, and soutli-east winds* and was so 
little capable, from the materials of its 
soil, of withstanding tlie violence op- 
posed to it, that its old walls* streets, 
and edifices, long since disappeared* and 
only a small town at present remains, to 
preserve, the honors of the name. Its 
history is carried back, by our Anglo- 
Saxon records, to the time of the hept- 
archy, when it was probably the seat of 
government for the kingdom of the 
fcast-Augles; and, under Henry II. its 
importance, as compared with Ipswich, 


may be learned from the fact, that it 
gave to the aid to marry Maude, the 
king’s daughter, the sum of 130/. 6s. 8d. 
while Ipswich was charged only 53/. 

A MEMOIR OF MADEMOISELLE SONTAtt; 

with a Portrait of that distinguished 

Lady, 

As great attention is paid at the pre- 
sent time to vocalists and actresses, more 
particularly to the former, we are in- 
duced to take notice of a yonng lady 
whose fame was so high on the conti- 
nent, that large offers were made to her 
to visit our island. Whether the expec- 
tations of the public have been fully 
answered by her subsequent exertions, 
will appear in the sequel. 

Mademoiselle Sontag was bom at Cob- 
lentz, of parents who were distinguished 
in a theatrical career. Being by early 
education destined for the stage, she 
made her public appearance at Frank- 
fort, when she was little more than five 
years of age, in the opera of LaNymphe 
dll Danube, in which she performed the 
part allotted to her with so mueh grace 
and intellect, that every body presaged 
her future excellence. At nine years of 
age she lost her father. This event took 
her far from the Rhine. She traveled 
with her mother through Germany, and 
every where she met with success. Her 
voice gradually acquired an extraordi- 
nary extent, and its management was so 
rfect, that the most difficult airs of 
ozart were sport to her. After being 
instructed in the Conservatory or Mu- 
sical School at Prague, she appeared at 
the age of twelve years on the stage of 
that City, and surpassed the hopes which 
had been formed of her. A snort time 
afterwards she went to Vienna, where 
her reputation had been already spread. 
She found in that capital new adniircrs. 
The directors of the stage were anxious 
to engage her for the German Opera, and 
soon made lier appear on the Italian 
stage. That theatre was then eminent 
for talent, and Madame Fodor belonged 
to it. Mademoiselle Sontag chose tnis 
French Philomile as the model of her 
taste and* singing. 

In the autumn of 1824 her engage" 
ment terminated, and she renewed her 
travels in the interior of Germany. A 
new theatre had been recently erected 
at Berlin, and she was engaged at it. — 
Her first apjiearancc excitra an absolute 
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enthusiasm, and she soon became the idol 
of the public. Her personal qualities 
n^ured her as much esteem as her tar 
tents excited admiration. Persons of the 
most elevated rank sought her acquaint- 
ance, and when she left Berlin to repair 
to Paris, the adieus of the public were 
an evidence of their attachment, and of 
their consequent regret at losing her. 

Her reception in Paris was very fa- 
vorable, bat not nerliaps so enthusiastic 
as at Berlin. The French critics did 
not think her equal to Signora Pizaroni 
in expression or in force ; but they al- 
lowed that she displayed graceful ease, 
tasteful execution, and attractive viva- 
city. 

Having accepted the offers of Ijaurent 
and La-Porte, she presented herself be- 
fore a British audience on the 1.5th of 
this month, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the character of Rosina, in 11 Uarbiere 
di Scviglia. She was then greeted with 
loud su'd general applause, and has re- 
peated the character with increased 
effect. 

Her person is rather above the middle 
size, exceedingly elegant, and delicately 
formed ; her leatiircs arc also delicate, 
and the expression of her countenance 
very pleasing, and altogether character- 
istic of her native origin. Her carriage 
is light and graceful. In dramatic ex- 
pression she does not appear to excel, 
and she seems to consider its attainment 
as a matter of secondary consideration. 
Her voice is a first-rate soprano. Its 
tone, without being uncommonly power- 
ful, is very clear and melodious ; 
but its principal merit is flexibility. 
Her style of singing, from the extraor- 
dinary facility with which her voice is 
naturally gifted, is more florid than tliat 
of any othersinger in Europe; and her 
iimsical taste is so highly cultivated, 
tliat the introduction or ornament, even 
in the obligato passages with which the 
part of Rosina abounds, can in no in- 
stance be pronounced inappropriate or 
overcharged. But, by neglecting the 
study of expressioD, she has, in a great 
degree, sacrificed the soul of melo^ to 
the bravura style, and the effiset of her 
singing is more calculated to excite as- 
tonishment than delight. In this re- 
spect she may, in some measure, be 
compared to Madame Catalani, whom 
she certainly surpasses in facility of 
execution, though she is considerably 
inferior to her in power of voice. Tlie 
cavatina, Una voce pocofot she sang in 


a style which was as exquisitely tasteful 
as It was new. Two passages intro- 
duced by her in this air, executed in a 
staccato manner, could not liave been 
surpassed in perfection by the spirited 
bow of the finest violin-player. This 
was thought, by many, to be the ns pius 
ultra of vocal execution. But the part 
for which slie reserved the full display 
of her great powers, was in the music 
lesson of the second act, for the original 
air of which she substituted Hoile’s 
violin variations, as adapted to the 
human voice by Mailame Catalani. Her 
success in this instance was complete. 

The age of this lady is about two and 
twenty yean. Her moral character, 
we believe, is nnimpeached ; — she is said 
to be as virtnous as she ia amiable. 
She is usually attended by a female 
acquaintance, an officer’s widow, whom 
she retains in her service as a companion 
and a friendly adviser. 


NOTICBS AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

March 14.— ifn innocent Volcanic 
Eruptiou,^The explosion of a burning 
mountain is generally a very alarming 
incident ; but a late phenomenon of that 
kind seemed only to excite curiosity. 
Perhaps Old Vesuvius, weakened by the 
effect of time, will become milder in a 
coarse of. years; — at least some may 
entertain such an opinion, because many 
are apt to form iudgemeiits from the 
latest event of the Kind. 

Wo are informed that a new orifice, 
about fifteen feet in circumference, opened 
in the crater of Mount Vesuvius, from 
which issued an immense quantity of 
smoke, in the form of a globe ; this burst 
with a very loud explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid.— 
After some days these explosions ceased ; 
but the new aperture continued to dis- 
charge a great deal of smoke, and occa- 
sion^ly some flames until the 2^h, when 
the aperture was increased to sixty feet. 
Stones were sometimes thrown up, and 
the explosions continued at intervals of 
ten miuutes. On the 22d, two other 
openings, larger than the first, were 
made, and a great shock forced the three 
into one: a column of smoke and ashes 
rose from it, and presented to the city 
of Naples the appearance of a pine-tree 
of gigantic dimensions. Sho^s were 
felt in Calabriai in the districts of Reggio 
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and ; but no lerious damage en- 
Riicd. The roads loading to Vcsiiviaa 
were covered with people hastening to 
view the spectaele; and, on the first 
symptoms of an eruption, artists set out 
from Uoine and other parts of Italy, to 
stud^ it as a subject of art. 

2o. — ^The magistrate and the gentle- 
man ought to be united : but there was 
lately, at Covent-Uarden, a striking in- 
stance of the temporary* separation of 
those characters. One of the Uow-strect 
magistrates, seeing the chair of the 
vestry-rooni filled by a tradesman who 
did nut belong to the select I'estrv, seiM^l 
the arm (which had been recently I'islo- 
cated)of the supposed intruder, exclaim- 
ing with great warmth, Get out. Sir.** 
A dialogue ensued, marked with deco- 
rous propriety on the side of the trades- 
man, and with arrogance and vulgarity 
on the part of the *‘tnan in power." The 
contest terminated in the appointment of 
overseers by the arbitrary conductors of 
the parochial concerns. 

In some other extensive parishes, a 
similar contest is carried on between the 
bousekeciHsrs in general and the stdect 
vestry ; and indeed the domineering spi- 
rit and wanton prodigality of the latter 
demand a speedy and effectual check. 

JProffress of hiberalUff of SeiUmcnt, 
—■Those acts of parliament which, from 
the time of Charles I L, excluded dissent- 
ers from pfiice, unless tbey should take 
the sacrament according to the forms of 
the church of England, were always 
considered as marks of tyranny and in- 
justice ; but the sectaries, however dis- 
gusted, were obliged to repress the 
indignation which they felt. For many 
years these statutes hiive been evaded in 
numerous instances, and bills of indem- 
nity have been occasionally voted by the 
parliament for the security of those who 
Iiave intruded into official stations: but, 
SIS this dill not satisfy the dissenters, 
they resolved in this session to make 
extraordinary exertions for the removal 
of such galling disqualifications. About 
17110 petitions, it is said, were presented 
to both houses for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts; and, to the sur- 
prise of both parties, a majority of 44 
appeared in favor of those concessions 
which, when proposed at other times, 
.bad been discountenanced and exploded 
by^ a great superiority of number. Hut 
this triumph was not so complete as the 
petitioners wished ; for thefricnds of the 
et'clcsiastical establishment insisted on 


the adoption of a declaration in writing, 
by which, on obtaining any offices, the 
dissenters should bind themselves, 
the faith of Christians," not to use, to 
the prejudice of the clinrch, the power 
ivhich they might thus sicaiiire. It is 
remarkable tliat the second reading of 
the bill of relief was voted even without 
a division, with the full assent of the 
bishops. The catholics are highly pleascil 
at this diMUsion, because they think that 
it will lead to what they term tiicir eman- 
cipation; but we do not tliink that they 
will gain their point. Their pretensions 
arc not so well founded as those of our 
protestant brethren; and their claims 
cannot prudently be granted without 
stronger and more effectual securities 
than thev are disposed to allow. 

12. — fn Portugal, the intrigues of don 
Miguel seem to hasten to their full de- 
velonemont. The military governors of 
the different provinces have tutored the 
municipalities to demand an annulment 
of the constitution, and to propose the 
immediate elevation of the prince to tlie 
throne, without regard to the orders of 
the emperor of Jlrazil, who has in effect, 
if not in form, relinquished his authority 
over Portiipl. The effect of these iiia- 
ncRUvres will soon appear. The ques- 
tion is, whether Great-Uritain will bo 
passive on the occasion, and suffer the 
Portuguese to be enslaved,-— or, on the 
other ^and, will join Don Pedro in main- 
taining the constitution which lie so 
liberally offered to them, and reduce his 
artful and perfidious bmther to tliat 
state of dependence from which he lately 
emerged. As it would not lie a very 
difficult task to batfie the views iif 
usurpation, wlicn the Oetter (if nut the 
greater) part of the nation may be sup- 
posed to be friendly to the constitution, 
it may be expedient to interfere beyond 
mere remonstrances, even though we 
are not bound to take any part in the 
contest. 

15. We are pleased at the regulations 
which have been made by the Col lege of 
Physicians, since they have taken pos- 
session of their handsome new edifice. 
Among other arrangements, tliey have 
commenced a scries of evening lectures 
and conversations, with a view of afford- 
ing, to men of science, opportunities of 
meeting for the discussion of matters 
connected with their pursuits. Jly way 
of giving a beiipiiiiiiig to the evening. 
Sir Henry Haltord reail a iiaper on the 
tic doloureux. In this essay lie eiidou- 
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vourcd to prove that the distressing 
malady which was the subject of it, is 
produced either by a deposit of bone out 
of the natural course, or by an exfo- 
liation of bone, the consequence of some 
disease or injury. He plausibly main- 
tained this notion, and mentioned many 
cases which tended to support it. Still 
farther to illustrate his position, he pro- 
duced a cranium, in the interior of 
which a most extraordinary deposition 
of bone had taken place, and the^histor^ 
of which strongly corroborated Jiis 
theory. The discourse was short, but it 
excited, as H was well calculated to do, 
great interest. The rooms were fully 
attended, and, beside the most eminent 
professors of medical science in the me- 
tropolis, there were many persons of 
distinction in other professions. A coa- 
versazione of this judicious kind reflects 
credit on the medical college. 

A Musical Riot, — Several boys and 
a girl were taken to the police-oiFice in 
Queen-square, on a charge of disorderly 
and riotous conduct. It appeared that 
the defendants came out of the Crown 
and Sceptre, Vauxhall-road, soon after 
midnight. They had been at u select 
cowert holdcn in that house, and on 
their return amused themselves by ring- 
ing the bells, and insulted the watchmen 
on being requested to move on. Miss 
Frances Taylor declared that she and 
her companions never rang any bells. 
The fact was, they were singing Moore’s 
delightful trio of ** Those evening 
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Second Survey of the British^ Instil 
tution. — A striking picture in this exhi- 
bition is that which represents the late 
pope, Pius VII., receiving an English 
Komam catholic family in due form. It 
contains portraits of cardinal Gonsalvi, 
Canova, and other distinguished Ita- 
lians; the composition and coloring arc 
good, and the effect is impressive. 

Mr. Webster's pieces, the Committee 
of Taste and the Cottage Diorama, are 
in a good style of execution. Both re- 
present juvenile figures, which are well 
grouped and pleasingly natural. 

Mr. Clatcr has distinguished himself 
by some neat and well-linished pieces, 
■is Country Comforts, Reluctance, and 
Intrusion, arc truly worthy of a favor- 
able report. The first vies with many 
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bells,’* when the watchmen took them 
into custody. 

Mr. White ordered the prisoners to 
be locked up until the landlord made 
his appearance. He then said, “ Pray, 
Mr. Uidley, why do you allow such 
children as those, none of them more 
than sixteen, to be singing and tippling 
in your house at unlawful hours?” — 
Ridley — “Please your worship, there is 
a singing-club at my house every Tues- 
day and Friday; the one in question 
was particularly ee/ee/, 1 assure you.” 
— Mr. White — • “ Indeed ! pray how 
many select persons were present?” — 
Ridley — “Not more than seventy, »Sir.” 
—Mr. White — “And that’s what you 
call a select musical meeting? These 
meetings are highly improper. This is 
not the first time, Mr. Ridley, that 
persons frequenting your house have 
required the interference of our officers; 
and I now warn yon to beware of your 
future conduct. As for the foolish 
groupc now before me, 1 hope that the 
situation in which the^ appear (after a 
night's confinement m a watclihouse) 
wili be a salutary lesson to them, and 
induce their parents, now present, to 
prevent their going to any meetings of 
this sort.” — ^I'he vocalists wcTe then or- 
dered to pay one shilling each for their 
discharge ; a sentence which seemed to 
raise their spirits from low G to B in alt; 
and, as soon as the young lady had left 
the oflicc, she began humming “I’ve 
been roaming” in a melodious style. 


Arts. 

admired specimens of the Flemish schooh 
and the two last show the ivay in which 
rural courtship may be brought to a 
happy issue, when the reluctance of a 
father is not an effective obstacle. With 
the Refreshing Pinch we are less pleased, 
though it is certainly characteristic. 

Mr. Witherington’s Rustic Wreath is 
a charming piece, and even excites inter- 
est. — Mr. Drummond's Nursery-Maid 
shows that the artist sometimes casts an 
eager eye upon young women of that 
description. — Mr. Newton's Greek Girl 
evinces taste and displays expression ; 
but his female figures, like those of 
Stothard, too nearly resemble each 
other. — Mr. Edmonstone’s Maternal So- 
licitude tends to prove, that he can pro- 
perly conceive tuc best feelings* or the 
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heart.— A Domestic Scene, by Mr. 
Oeddes, is faithful to nature, ana exem- 
plifies the triumph of art; and Mr, 
lleirs Domestic Employment displays 
refined female cliaracter and occupation, 
but without exciting particular emotion. 
-—Mr. Woodward's Uusli! Hush! ex- 
hibits anxious children in appropriate 
attitudes, and the picture is finely exe- 
ciitml. — Mr. W, J. Thomson's Visit of 
Consolation to the Sick excels in the 
expression of sentiment, if not in the 
inferior beauty of coloring. — A Cottage 
Scene, by John and Elizabeth Dearman, 
is finely colored and beautifully finished. 
The Vain Jack-lhiw stripped of his 
stolen Plumes, by Mr. Lance, can scarce- 
ly be praised too highly ; the composi- 
tion is excellent, and thie shame and ap- 
prehension of tlie daw, and the indig- 
nation and contempt of the peacocks, 
are very ably represented. 

Mrs. Pearson's Chosen Rose unites 
strength of expression with delicacy of 
touch.— Mr. Boadeii's Musidora is 
pleasing, but not fully characteristic. — 
mfefring to this piece, a critic says, 
** Instead of the retiring consciousness 
of the fair and timid creature of Thom- 
son's imagination, we liave a sparkling 
animation of quite another sort of being 
— beautiful indeed, but not with the 
beauty of Musidora. The sudden angle 
made by the upper and lower arm, de- 
tracts from that grace of form which an 
artist ought never to lose sight of in 
subjects of this kind. — Edwin, by the 
same artist, has, as well as the foregoing 
performance, much to recommend it in 
point of clearness of color and facility of 
execution ; but we do not consider this 
as the Edwin of Beattie. It by no 
means follows that, because he was **no 
vulgar boy," he is to have the air of a 
young gentleman." — A Welsh Peasant, 
however, and a Boy in a Vandyke Dress, 
are perfectly in character, and are admi- 
rable specimens of Mr. Boaden’s versa- 
tile talents." 

The same amateur, speaking of Mr. 
Good's picture of Admiration, mys, 
** Tlie modele and casts which have here 
called forth the efiFortsof this artist have 
better claims to attention, and have 
creat^ more interest, than any thing of 
a similar kind presented to the public on 
the board of an itinerant dealer. We are 
not, ^ however, inclined to give more 
credit to the management ana execution 
of Admiration^ than what belongs to 
the mere deceptive in art,— for which 


Mr. Good has on so many occasions dis- 
played no ordinary talent. His pictures 
always remind us of the name of a stage- 
coach which runs between Stamford and 
London, called Truth and Daylight." 
ft must he observed, however, that there 
is refined truth as well as homely truth. 
A picture may have too much light as 
well as too much obscurity: judgement 
and taste alone can determine the proper 
medium." 

The Society of Britieh Artists. — ^I'his 
exhibition is not, by good judges, deemed 
equal to some of the former displays by 
the same society : yet it cannot be denied 
that many fine works of art appear in 
the collection. 

Mr. Northcote has evinced both his 
skill and his loyalty, by exhibiting an 
equestrian portrait of our sovereign : we 
must, however, observe, that the figure 
of the horse is better executed than that 
of his illustrious rider. 

Mr. Linton still shines in the use of 
his classical pencil. He has represented 
ASneasand Achates guided by Venus, in 
the character of a Spartan huntress, to 
Carthage, with that taste and skill which 
cfiallenge high praise. The composition 
is as excellent as the execution is cor- 
rect; the figures are elegant, and the 
morning sky is very naturally repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Glover's Vale of Avoca has been 
termed a failure by one critic, while 
another says, 'Mt is a grand and beau- 
tiful feature in the present exhibition." 
One remark is too severe ; the other is 
too encomiastic. The astist has not 
shown his usual talent in this picture ; 
but the light and shade are well discri- 
minated, and the meeting of the waters 
displayed with effect. 

Some of Mr. Hofland’s productions 
deserve more than slight praise. We 
admire his Moonlight, given as a study, 
rather than as a copy of a particular spot. 
That part of the horizon which lies under 
the eye of the planet looks like a silver 
wa, and there is a cliarming mellowness 
in the coloring of the whole picture. 
His coasbscene near llfracomb, the view 
of ^ Matlock High-Torr, and that of 
Windsor-Castle, are beantifnl compo- 
sitions. 

A Cottage Scene near East-Grinstead, 
by Mr. Nasmyth, manifests a strict a«l- 
herence to nature ; anfi eqnal fidelity is 
evinced by the Oearmans in their repre- 
sentation of a similar scene. — ^Thc Love- 
Tale by Mr. Wood, is an elegant pictnre ; 
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but the sentiment is not forcibly ex- 
jjresscd. — Miss Dailey, in bringing 
iOHirard the Children in the Wood, has 
not trusted wholly to her own abilities, 
bnt has followed a sketch left by the 
late^ Miss Spilsbury ; the well-known 
subject is treated with appropriate sim- 
plicity and legitimate expression. The 

S 'rl weeps in her forlorn state, while 
e boy bears his sorrows more like a 
man. . * 

The Fire-King and the *lVater-King 
are supernatural subjects ; and, in such 
cases, great latitude is allowed to the ad- 
venturous artist. In both pieces, Mr. 
Egerton has shown a powerful imagi- 
nation; but the propriety or applica- 
bility of his representations may be 
disputed by many. 

There are some very good portraits 
in this exhibition. That of M r. llrougham 
by Lonsdale excels both in resemblance 
and in linish. The portraits of the rev. 
Dr. Richards and f)r. Williams, — one 
the tutor of Mr. Canning, the other the 
head-master of Winchest«;r-schoo], — arc 
certainly not equal to those of more ex- 
perienced artists, bnt reflect credit on 
the rising talent of lilr. Leigh, the book- 
seller's son. 

The Soviftjf of Paintere in fFater* 
Cofor^.— Before these artists opened 
their gallery to the public for the pre- 
sent season, a coiisiiicrable iiiiiiiber of 
the pictures found liberiil purchasers on 
the private view. The landscapes and 
water-pieces, in this exhibition, seem to 
be more numerous llian otlier subjects, 
and many of tlieiii possess superlative 
merit. Robson, Fieldipg, Front, Dc- 
wint,-and other artists, ably sustain their 
former reputation, and some have even 
increased it. 

Mr. Robson's View of Snowdon 
seems to claim pre-eminent notice. It is 
delineated on the largest scale of water- 
color painting, and is finished with 
a force and breadth that can hardly be 
surpassed. The effects of air aad di- 
stance are the most natural that can be 
imagined. There are by the same artist 
above forty pictures, smaller in size, 
but all exquisitely painted, and not less 
creditable to his industry and application 
than to bis powers of observation, his 
quick and pure feeling for the beauties 
of nature, and his proficiency in his art. 
They consist of views in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of some of the drawings 
which be has made for his work on the 
English cities. Of the latter there is 
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one which we are particularly induced 
to mention. It is a View of Westmin- 
ster, taken from the bridge. The sub- 
ject is so well known, that in common 
hands its familiarity would destroy 
every thing like picturesqnencss, and it 
has some objectionable points, which 
nothing but great skill could overcome. 
'Mr. Robson has managed this most 
happily. He has ropresuMited tlic point 
of time to be that sort of twilight, at 
which the yellow light of the departing 
day mingles with the soft cold radiance 
of a young moon. A more felicitous 
expression could not have been devised, 
and the picture is truly beautiful. 

Mr. Copley Fielding's distant View 
of Portsmouth from Spithead is rendered 
more interesting than it would otherwise 
be by the following points: — ^lie has 
caught one of those beautiful effects 
which are only momentary, but which 
frcnuently happen in squally weather. 
A thick dark scud is behind the vessels 
which fill tip the middle of the picture, 
and a blawk cloud is reflected in a line 
upon their track, while the sea beyond 
is fjuite light. The water is admirably 
painted, and the distance most effectively 
oronghtin. The Scene on the Sands 
at Brighton, and the Entrance to Dover 
Harbour, by the same artist, are pieces of 
a similar cliaractor, and arc also painted 
with a truly original feeling and con- 
ception. 'I'liese are the artist's best 
pictures, and are much happier produc- 
tions than some of his landscapes, which, 
altliungh they are cleverly executed, 
have rather an artificial prettiness about 
them than a bold and broad style. 

Mr. Uewint’s View of Guodricli-Cas- 
tlc and of Lynn, and his Hay-Field, are 
as true to nature as is possible. They 
arc in a style very different from must of 
the other pictures in the collection. They 
want that warmth of coloring by means 
of which even bad pictures are made to 
look brilliant at a very cheap rate, but 
they have that truth of efiect which is 
worth every other unality. 

There is too little variety in Afr. Bar- 
rett’s choice of subjects ; 'but his pic- 
tures are generally well finished. In liis 
Twilight, the efiect of sun-set is finely 
given, and his View from Primrose-Hill 
18 executed in a very pleasing style. 

Air. Cristall has not been altogether 
successful in his Midsummer Alight’s 
Dream; — he cannot represent elves or 
fairies so well as he can portray pea* 
sanU. 

2 If 
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Some jNetiiivs by Mr. W. Iliinr raii- 
iiot, wo tliink, hr sc('n wirlioiit beiiiiif 
iidmired. Tlio interiors are adiidrably 
painted. The eiroet of air and dayliii^bt 
i.i very liiqipy in Queen Alary's Jied- 
i*baiid)er at llardwiek, and in the Li- 
brary ami (iallery at the same |diicc.-— 
Tlic same artist Tias some litjfures, in bis 
two pieces of tlie Fisherman's ChildreUi 
wtiicii, in a very difterent style, arc 
hardly less cxeellvnit. 

Tlic C'biblreu uf the Cainjia^na di 
Roma, by Mr. F. Williams, and other 
representations of It.ilim inaniKTs and 
scenery, art* siribiiisr pr(»t»fs of t dent. — 
Air. Harding's Alodern (ireeee i.*i well 
executed, but its style is rather loo florid. 
— Air. StepbaiiolPs Proposal and liis 
Rridc are calculated to attract, and can- 
not fail to ple:ne. 

Mi\ Lottffh’x UmifjiHral KAlt'uitiu,i. 

— ^Phe Alilo of this youiij^ artist i.itio- 
duced him to -early fame, ht*c.iu^e its 
extraordinary merit afforded a stroiijiv 
promise of excellence. His subHincaent 
works an* still more strikiiijr and attrac- 
tive. The ^roupeof Soiiiuiis and Jris 
is finely conceived, and very skilfully 
executed, iris has been sent by Juno, 
to require of 8oiijuus a dream, by vHilch 
the intellij^eiico uf the loss of C'eyx may 
be conveyed to his wife. Alcyone. The 
attitude uf Sonmtis, falling hack into hU 
slijfbtly-brokeii letliar^y, and the couii- 
Icnance singularly cxpiTssivc of volup- 
tuous drowsiness, arc pi oofs of ^reat 
talent; and the artist 1ms hcni equally 
successful in the ti;i'urc of Iris. 

Air. Lonjirirs Alusidora is a figure of 
great lo\’cline.ss. The shrinking and 
modest beauty, so charmingly described 
by Thomson* is ably embodied; but, 


|M*rbaps, the countenance is not Biilli- 
fiently expressive of alarm. 

Jti ibe groiipc of Samson slaying the 
Pliilistines, the position of the hero is 
peculiarly spirited, and bis enemies, 
falling beneath bis prowess, are admira- 
bly represented. 

The Diorama in the l{vi(Cul's Park . — 
The new views are, tin* I iiterior of the 
Chusferuf St. Wandrillc, inNormandv, 
and the Vill.ige of riitersei ii, in Swit- 
zerland. I ifthe fornuT of these pictures 
a new feature is attempt«‘d, by niiikiiig 
tlie leaves *>f the trees move in tiie wind, 
and the doors of tlie eliapel open. These 
novelties serve to show the extent to 
which iiiccliaiiieal skill and contrivance 
i.i.iy be carriL'd, hut we doubt their 
adiiiiig any pleasure or gratification to 
that whicirtbe mere picture would have 
produced. The \ie\v of IJnterseen is 
remarkably pleasim*. The iieiglibouring 
mountains invest the scene with an air 
of solemn grandeur, while the village 
has an aspect of srrluded tranquillity. 

yicwn of French Patties . — A general 
of artillery, baron Ja'Jeiine, is now 
i xhibitiijg, at tlie Egyptian Hall, a series 
of interesting piclurt's. He served in 
many campaigns, took sketches of the 
different lfattles,aiid afterwards re- vi si tcil 
the scenes uf action, that his designs 
might be rendered more correct. Some 
of these paintings give us very distinct 
ideas of the countries and the combats. 
They are not only general repreHciita- 
tions of coluiiiiis, squares, charges, skir- 
mishing, &c. ill Avoods, on plains and 
mouiitaiiiK, and all the localities of mi- 
litary carnage,, but also include iiidivi- 
diiaf episodes of actual events, portraits, 
and other realities, which are exceed- 
ingly curious and impressive. 




A GRAND concert took place at Guild- 
hall oil the 29th of March for the be- 
nefit of tlie national schools established 
in the city. The presumptive heir of the 
crown had promised to attend it; but 
he was detained at home by indispo- 
sition. A most respectable assembly 
witnessed the performances, which, 
though they had not a single feature of 
novelty, gave, by the style of execution, 


that pleasure ivhich attends impressive 
music. As the Greeks and liomans 
were not weary of the very frequent re- 
petition of admired plays (for it does 
not appear that they bad great variety 
in their drama), so the people of Great- 
Britain can listen to the same music after 
a multiplicity of repetitions. 

The Melodists* Club had lately a 
concert at Free-masons* hall, and vari- 
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pus iieiv compositions were then exe- 
cuted, two of which, fnrnislicd by Sin- 
clrfir, were jrreatly applauded. These 
w’crc, “iteneuth the Wave,” and “To 
light my love to me.” One which was 
arranged by Watson, styled the Irish 
Harper, was also admired. Aladaine do 


Vigo gave a Spanish aria with great 
taste and expression, and the sweet 
strains of Miss Fanny Ay ton softened 
the feelings of disappointment occa- 
sioned by the absence of Miss Ste- 
phens. 


9rAma. 


rUR kino's Til rathe. 

This house now boasts of two 
in the persons of Pasta and Sontag. — 
The latter is less brilliant; but every 
one will allow that her lustre is conside- 
rable. Her third appearance stn'iigth- 
ened her claims to public applause: and, 
with surli attractions, the managers arc 
induced to liope that the present season 
will he more productive than the last. 

Uossi Ill's opera of Seniiraiiiide has 
been very ahly perfornied. Zucchelli 
was the Assur of the evening; and, with 
the aid of Afadamc Schutx «and (Jiirioni, 
he. gave such elheient support to the 
lieroine Pasta, that she was animated to 
extraordinary exertions. 

DRURV-LANE THEATRE. 

As the return of Easter is supposed 
to require some striking novelty, the 
Dumb Savoyard and hix J\Ionkey came 
forward to amuse and gratify tlie town. 
The performance whicli hears this title 
is a melo-drainalir onterlaiuiiieiit, and 
its plot may thus he stateil.— Count 
Maldicini lias hern coiideiunnd to death 
fur an alleged otfeiiec a;;ainst ids sove- 
nugn, the emperor ot iicrmaiiy, of 
which, however, he is guiltless, llis 
countess, assured of his innoreiice, pro- 
cures his full pardon, and proceeds, in 
company wiiii her infant son, to liberate 
her Inisbaiid. She ai rives the evening 
before the sentence of death is to be car- 
ried into eOrct, at the ferry of Ober- 
Wescl; hut Sturmwald, the ferryman, 
refuses, as it is after ferry-hours, to take 
her across the Hliine. In this dilemma 
Pipiiio, the dumb Savoyard, tenders his 
assistance, and with the cunning aid of 
Marmoaette, his monkey, who steals 
away the grim ferryman’s oars, he wafts 
the countess across the Uhiiie. Tli« 


monkey, ever intent upon mischief, con- 
trives, wliile the countess is resting her- 
self, fo steal the pardon from the case 
ill which it is enclosed, mill to conceal it 
aniiiiig.st the rocks. The lady now 
arrives at tlie fortress in whicli her lord 
is confined, and delights the car of Herr 
Viitchvell, an old soldier, with the 
riflings that she is the bearer of her bus- 
hamrs punlon ; hut the parfloii is not to 
be fouiul, and she is reduced to a state 
of despair. With the aiil of Pipino, 
however, she and the count escape from 
the fortress, hut are .piirsiied, and the 
count is again captured. The captain 
of the guard is on the point of carrying 
file sentence into execution, when his 
lady perceives Marmoisette playing with 
the niucli-Wiinted document, which he 
chances to drop. It is of course immo- 
fliately beised, and the Cfiiint is restored 
to life and liberty, 'riicrc is some good 
pantomimic acting by AIr.s. W. Ikirry- 
roore, who acts the Savoyiird ; and tlie 
part of the monkey is actively and amu- 
singly sustained by young Wleland. A 
series of panoramic views on the Uhiiie, 
hcaiitifully painted liy »Staiifield, adil 
to the attractions of the piece. One is 
more particularly I'harining — we mean 
the sceni! of a water-fall hv moonlight. 

The tragedy of Adcigitlia ivas revived, 
seemingly with a view of giving Airs. 
Du(f an additional opportunity of shi- 
ning. She personated tluT heroine in a 
forcible manner, ami Aliss Foote acted 
an inferior part with taste and feeling ; 
but we caiiiiot applaud the exertions of 
the younger Kean, who performed the 
part of Lotliair with little ability. 

c:0 VENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The supposed attractions of Tedti- 
lomba^ or the Obi SorccresH^ filled this 
house on Easter-j^onday ; lint many. 
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we believe, were disappointed in their 
expectations^ of its merit. The scene is 
laid in Jamaica, and the piece is founded 
on what is stated to have been an actual 
occurrence in that island in 1763. The 
opening scene presents the family of 
Mr. Edwards, a planter, siiixionsly ex- 
pecting his return from England. He 
arrives, accompanied by a brother of his 
overseer, named (loliali, wlio has pro- 
mised on his return to marry (Uara, u 
Quadroon girl, the nurse of Mr. Ed- 
wards* child. Amidst mutual congra- 
tulations, they are alarmed hy the ap- 
earance of a negro, who declares that 
e has just seen Tuckitomba, a leader 
of some insurgent negroes, who spread 
terror through the plantations a few 
ears before, bnt who was supposed to 
ave been shot in a skirmish with the 
planters. This Tuckitomba, who now 
makes his appearance, is not, in fact, the 
defunct risen to vengeance, but a dis- 
charged overseer from the estate of Ed- 
wards, who, being a rejected lover of 
Clara, has disguised himself for the pur- 
pose of stealing the child which she 
nurses, in order that she may, hy the 
strength of her aflection for it, betray 
herself into his uower. This stratagem 
has been devised by Esther, an Olit sor- 
ceress, (the mother of the real 'fucki- 
toinba,) who wishes to gratify her re- 
venge for the loss of her own son, by 
destroying the child of Edwards. The 
child is stolen and conveyed to the care 
of the sorceress. Edwards and Goliah 
pursue the thief, bnt by the aid of six 
Tun-away negroes, who serve the sorce- 
ress from superstitious fear, they are 
overpowered and confined. The plot 
then succeeds with reference to Clara. 
She follows the child to the cave, and is 
delivered into the hands of the disguised 
overseer, who proves to be the captain 
of a piratical ship. After various at- 
tempts on the part of tlie prisoners to 
escape, assisted by a dumb negro in the 
service of the soraeress, and the failure 
of a plan on her part to poison the child 
of Edwards, the course of the vessel is 
directed to Afripa: hut there happens to 
be a prisoner tin board, a tailor, one 
Simon Smallthread, whose unsailor-Uke 
habits induce him to put his pipe on 
spme bales of cotton, near the magazine, 
and the ship takes fire, In the confusion 
the pirate's lieutenant rescues the cap- 
tives, and escapes with them in an open 
boat, whilst the tailor saves hhnseli in 


a hencoop, and the pirate perishes with 
the crew of the sinking vessel. 

Some of the scenes arc beautiful ; the 
music is pleasing; and the acting of 
Miss Coward, as Clara, is natural and 
interesting ; but the other characters are 
ill drawn, and the dialogue is meagre and 
fiat. 

A new musical farce lias been re- 
ceived with high approbation. It was 
borrowed from the French by Mr. Mor- 
ton, and it bears the title of the 
dbles. The scene lies in the South of 
France, near the coast, and the time 
of action is during the Carnival. Ge- 
neral Verdun has under his care Juliette, 
the daughter of the chevalier Dorval. 
Juliette has a lover. Captain Florvil; 
but the old general will not allow them, 
on any account, to marry until the re- 
turn of the chevalier. During the Car- 
nival, Florvil and five other officers 
enter the general's house disguised as 
pilgrims ; but they are soon discovered, 
and, being absent from their quarters 
without leave, are sent into ctinfineiiieiit 
ill a fortress overlooking the sea. I'hc 
young lady's waiting-maid, named Vic- 
toire, sets herself to defeat and outwit 
the general. She enlists, under her 
orders, Juliette, and five other fair dam- 
sels, ami equips them as a detachment 
of the Inviiicibles, with muskets, sabres, 
knapsacks, &c. ; availing herself of 
an order incautiously given by the ge- 
neral, to introduce herself and six com- 
panions (who, by the w^, are all in 
love with the six young officers) into the 
fortress. It is only in the keeping of 
Scrieant ^ Brusque, Corporal O'Slash, 
ancT Tactique, so that the pretence of 
Victoire is, that she and her female fn- 
vincibles have been sent by Verdun to 
reinforce the garrison for the more safe 
custody of the prisoners. The project 
succeeds; the ladies are taken in, and 
so are Brusque, Tactique, and O'Slash ; 
the last beinj' an Irishman, it is per- 
haps wonderful, that he should not make 
the discovery that the Invincibles are 
women. The young officers are let oat 
pf close confinement on their parole, and 
very pleasantly solace themselves for 
some time, in company with the ladies. 
Suddenly the general arrives, and all 
arc in dismay, except the three veteran 
fortress-keepers, who are never unde- 
ceived. The six officers return to their 
prison, and the ladies, as well as they 
can, to their' arms ; but the general soon 
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finds out the trick that has been playedt 
and concerts with the ofiicersv whom he 
scfs at liberty, a plan for attacking the 
fortress under the disguise of Algerines, 
in order to put the cournge of the Invin- 
cibles to the test. The ladies arc dread- 
fully alarmed when they arc told that 
the fortress is to be assaulted : and, a 
gun being fired in the distance, they 
'~op their muskets at once, quit the 
ramparts, and fir into the barracks. The 
walls are scalea by the supposed Alge- 
rines, and at this precise and fortunate 
juncture the mysterious chevalier ar- 
rives. In the mean time the ladies had 
doffed their regimental small-clothes'* 
(or perhans put their petticoats over 
them), ana being brought out, in expec- 
tation of being £Uvered over to the Bar- 


bary corsairs, are received severally in 
the arms of their respective lovers ; and 
so the farce ends. 

Few parts of the piece were received 
with greater approbation than that (as 
O'Slash would say) which did not be* 
long to it — we mean the manual and 
platoon exercise, which was performed 
with great precision by Madame Vestris, 
Miss Cawse, Miss J. Scott, Miss Reed, 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Egan, and Mias 
Griffith. Fawcett did justice to «the 
military commander. andTPower, as an 
Irishman, blundered with the most na- 
tive and natural grace, and produced a 
roar of laughter, when he observed, that 
if the Dey of Algiers came for his sweet- 
heart, he would soon show him that he 
was f/ay after the fair." 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


SrSXtXQ DRESS. 

This consists of a white dress of cripe Aerophaue^ with two rows of scroll 
ornaments in bias of blue satin, each headed by a loop puff of the same. The 
body is of white satin, with a bouffont drapery, d la Sevignh^ across the bust, 
formed of crape. The sleeves are of transparent crape, long, and very full, with 
four small rosettes of blue on each shonlder, from which depend ends that form a 
kind of mancheron. The sleeves are confined at the wrists by bracelets of gold 
and red cornelian, in oval divisions. The head-dress is a turban of blue satin, 
with a beautiful white plume. The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with 
a convent cross and pear-pearl car-pendants. 

CARRIAQB DRESS. 


This elegant out-door costume, which is equally appropriate to the morning 
exhibitions and public walks, is a pelisse dress of lavender-colored grot de Naples^ 
with a broad bias fold round the border, and is fastened down the front of the 
skirt with gilt buckles. The body is made plain and high, with a falling collar of 
a very bri^ lace of a superb pattern, finished at the edge in deep but not very 
large scalops. A black velvet sone, fastened with a gold buckle, encircles the 
waist The sleeves are full, with antique points at the wrists, of lace ; and, next 
to the hand, on a bracelet of dark hair, bruded, aie medalions of turquois-stoqe 
and red cornelian. A bat of the same <x>lor as the dress is elegantly ornamented 
with pink satin, edged with white blond ; under the brim are rosettes of pink satin 
riband ; a*hd pink strings float over the shoulders. The ear-pendants are formed 
of pear-pearls. When the weather is chill, an amber-colored scarf-shawl of silk is 
thrown over this dress. 

N. B.*— The above dresses were furnished us by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, 

Portman-squsre. 
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MONTBLY CALKNDAR OF FJSHtOX. 

It IS now tliat fashion bolds her des- 
potic sceptre over the evening dress- 
party, and waves it in gay succession 
over all those splendid assemblies which 
give animation and employment to her 
priestesses, who readily administer their 
aid to the toilettes of ‘all who compose 
the superior orders amongst the inhabi- 
tants of our gay metropolis. The Pa- 
risian style of dress seems chiefly to 
prevail ; yet many more chiLste and ele- 
gant parures arc also seen, proving that 
national originality is sometimes dis- 
played by the fair* daughters of (ireat- 
JBritain. 

Pelisses of grot dc ^aplet^ of spring 
colors, arc much in favor ; they arc made 
extremely simple, having only a broad 
wcll-waddcd hem at the border, and two 
narrow rouleaux down each side of the 
front: some arc made with a falling col- 
lar, but the far greater nunihcr haVe no 
collar at all; which is supplictl by a 
colerette of lacc, or an elef^nt ficlm, or 
throat-scarf, tied carelessly round the 
neck, ('arlicmirc shawls and pelerines 
over high dresses constitute another fa- 
vorite style of out-door covering. 

The niost approved bonnets are of 
colored grot de Caplets what seems 
most in favor is one of Maeassar-hrown, 
with white riband, richly striped with 
shades of blue. Ifats of milk-chocolate 
color are also mucli admired, trimmed 
with spring ribands of lively colors; 
these are spread out as wide as ever, 
and are suited to very few coiinte- 
uancps. 

Dresses of duvc-colored satin seimi 
much in favor w'itli our matrons for 
demUparuref they arc made half high, 
with the front of the bust formed in tlic 
Anglo-Ureek style; the sides of the 
stomacher are marked out hy satin du- 
tings ; tiic long sleeves moderately full, 
though not en gigot. 'J'liis is a chaste 
and beautiful drrss for ladies of middle 
age. The partiality for wrhite among 
niir younger females, evinced itself at 
the GumiiK'ncement of our late mild 
winter, and it can scarcely be said -to 
have Wn exploded; it is now again 
very prevalent in evening parties, cither 
in clear muslin, crape, tulle, or gauze; 
of^ the two last ball-dresses arc now 
chiefly composed, trimmed in various 
ways : those for tlie ball-room are much, 
more simple «it the holder part than for 


the evening-dress, where are often seen 
many flounces standing out from the 
dress, which only look well on a (all 
figure. Where the height of a lady is 
rather below mediocrity, if she is mnd 
of a full-trimmed border, there is a kind 
which always looks well, and is now 
generally adopted; which consists of 
three rows of points, put on straight, 
but flounce-wise ; tliese points fall over 
each other, are slightly festooned, and 
have a very rich appearance, particularly 
on silk-dresses, of which they are the 
most novel trimming. 

The high and wire-stiffened hows of 
hair did not reign long ; we are happy 
to see a change so soon effected for the 
better ; we see often at our balls, among 
the juvenile dancers, the smart cropped 
hair & V enfant, with curls elegantly ar- 
ranged round the head ; young tnarri(‘d 
females have their hair,* for the ball- 
room and for the evening dress partly, 
arranged in the most efegant manner, 
neither too high nor too low, in braids, 
curls, ringlets, and an Apollo-knot on 
the summit, of light and delicate dimen- 
sions, adorned with coii:bs, diadems of 
pearls or hrillianls; strings of pearls, 
targe full-blown flowers, se)Kirate from 
ea«.di other, and sometimes a haiideau of 
pearls, or a narrow plait of hair, divide 
it whore it is parted across tiie forehead, 
/riirbans of a very costly kind, formed 
of gauze, flowered with gold, and in 
the front an aigrette of diamonds, are 
worn by middle-aged ladies in full dress. 
The newest dress-hats are of white 
crape, slightly trimmed with blond, and 
puffs of gauze riband. Over the left 
side depends a very elegant white plu- 
mage of some rare foreign bird, wliiLdi 
appears to be fastened in the front of the 
hat liy a sprig of pearls; the dress-hats 
are not. quite so large as formerly. The 
caps worn in home custnmc are very 
elegant; but the bows of gauze riband 
which ornament them, are rather too 
profuse ; tlie same may he said of those 
which adorn the elegant little head ficlm. 
This head-dress, we lieg leave to <jbserve, 
should never be worn but by females 
> who have fine hair, because it conceals 
so liltlc of the hair, that it is 4 mere 
'apology for a head-covering. 

I'he most approved colors for turbans, 
bonnets and ribands, are bright gera- 
nium, Macassur-brown, inilk-chuculatc, 
' blue, spring-green, and lavender; for 
dresses, elites, and pelisses, Mavarino- 
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smokes laurel-leaf-grccn, mouse-color, 
ruby, cinnamon-brown, dove-color, fawn, 
and ruby. 

MODES PARIS IRNKES, 

In the winter, the boa tippers of fur 
were all the luge; now the Parisian 
ladies are not only stoii at eveniii^- 
partios with sfnwntr boas of tulle, but 
also in the public walks ; silk scurfs also 
have appeared wound round the form in 
elegant drapery ; hut, when the weather 
is chill, the blaek satin pelisse is worn, 
fiisNnied d'lwn the front with rosettes. 

The crowns of the hist new huts are 
low. lloniiets of pink and other eolored 
satin, arc tiiiinned at the eds^L* of the 
brim with a demi-veil of hhnnl. White 
chip hats h.axiii^ appeared at of 

Loiijifchanip, we may pronounce tlicin as 
a decided fashion for ibis season ; they 
were lined thnni^hoiit with some strikiiij^ 
hue, such as eherrVi hri«ht rose, &c.— 
'J'hey were placed iniieh on one side, and 
under the brim on that side which was 
raised, were loii|f white feathers, fastened 
by a bow of riband. Some of tliese 
white chip hats were .slip; 1 jtly bent down 
over the oars in the village style. Round 
the crowinvere ronltanx of colored satin 
in zi^-zag,and a branch of while-thorn 
was placed obliquely across the crown 
and descended to the cd^e. flats of 
colored crape are oriiainented in front of 
the crown with a half wreath of flowers, 
and the rest of the triiiiiiiiiig consists of 
bows of very broad riband. Tlic bon- 
nets arc very large, and have round 
crowns: they are generally decorated 
with lilacs, either white or colored. 

Chintzes and Chinese crape are very 
favorite materials for dresses: the pat- 
terns of the chintzes arc whimsical, and 
excessively large. The silk from China, 
called Mandanuy is particularly admired 
for its extreme softness ; but the stripes 
arc too broad : one stripe is white, the 
other colored; on that which is white 
are painted various figures of animals, 
plants, &c. Watered gros dc JVaptss, 
however, and other plain silk dresses, 
arc yet very generally worn ; as are crape 
robes for evening-parties and balls. Tiie 


corsages^ with points, d la Marie Stuart 
yet prevail; they are stiffened with 
whalebone, and laced on, like stays . — 
Pointed flounces, hanging one over the 
other, the 11 jiper one hiNided by braided 
satin, nuistitutc :i fav>>rile mode of trim- 
mitig dresses gros dc Maples. Ball- 
dresses are .souietirnes of white tulle, 
with short sleeves, which are fliiiNhed 
next' to the elbow with a frill of blond ; 
the corsage is of colored satin ; it is 
pointed in front, and the fasliioriable silk 
cord, culled the friur’s belt, surrounds 
the waist, whicli terminates in front by a 
rich tassel. The triinmingat the border 
is a broad bias fold, suniioiiiited by 
rouleaux of satin, of the color of the 
corsage. A beautiful dress of white 
organdy appeared at an evening party, 
witli flounces cut in the torni of vine- 
leaves. The corsage was shaped like a 
heart, in front and behind, witli a frill 
of vine-leaves round the waist, liver 
the long sleeves were two bracelets, uiiC 
of fine pearls, the otlier of gold. 

The bird of paradise forms a favorite 
plniiiage on the liair, in full dress, with 
a cameo beneath, near the forehead. — 
Chains of gold are also frequently wound 
round the tresses, and flowers^ in de- 
tached bouffuetSi are placed among the 
bows of hair on the summit of the head. 
Bows of chcrry-colorcd gauze riband, 
striped with gold, and edged with silver, 
form also a favorite head-dress. 'I'iie 
tnrbans are in the Moabite shape, riither 
singular in appearance, hut very becom- 
ing ; they arc of white flock gauze, and 
round them is disposed a blue ornament 
of about a finger's breadth, edged with 
silver: the hair is much lower on the 
summit, but is arranged in very large 
curls next to the face; almost every 
lady wears a bandeau across the forehead, 
to separate this exuberance of hair, sim- 

S of black velvet or riband in half- 
ss, and of pearls, or some otlier va- 
luable article, in grande ftarurc. The 
newest berets have a double brim, crossed 
over each other in front, from which 
issues either an aigrette of jewels or an 
esprit feather. 
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Births y Marriages y and Deaths, Sfc, [April, 1828. 

Birtiiit, mXt BeatftiS* 


BIRXnS, 

Sons to the wives of Mr. H. Cobb 
Cornwall, Dr. Halahan, the rev. 0. T. 
Andrewes, Mr. Geori^c Hiinkes, M.P., 
colonel Clitheroe, lieuteiiant-coloucl 
Floyd, Mr. M. Wigrain, Mr. P. Erie, 
Mr. Stratten of Fad'd in^^ton, Mr. W. N. 
Cole of Highbury, and (with a daughter) 
Dr. Bryce. 

Daughters .to the countess of Jersey 
and lady Lyndhurst, and to the wives 
of Mr. 0 . Ellis Heaton, Mr. Bethcll the 
barrister, the rev. J. E. Gray, captain 
W. H. Smyth of the navy, Mr. Richard 
Temple, Mr. P. J. Money, and Mr. E. 
W, Lake. 

JUABHIJGBS, 

Mr. T. II. Kingseote, to the sixth 
daughter of the duke of Beaufort. 

The rev. U. Cobb, to Miss Cooke of 
Dartford. 

Mr. Richard Pittman, junior, to Miss 
Vincent of Pentonville. 

The rev. H. Robin.son, to Miss Clay, 
of Burton upon Trent. 

Captain Curtis, of the navy, to his 
cousin Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
Sir W. Curtis. 


DSATBS, 

The rev. Dr. Deane. 

Sir Jonas Green, recorder of Dublin. 

Mr. Charles Stable, sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Lieutenant-general the baron d’Hoche- 
pied. 

In his 66tii year, Mr. VPilliam Moore, 
proctor. 

Mr. John Cuthell, bookseller. 

John Joshua, earl of Carysfort, in his 
JStli year. 

Mr. John Gongh, of Perry-hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Gravesend, Mr. Adam Cunning- 
ham. 

Near Bridgewater, the rev. Robert 
Eyton, a rich miser. 

At Oxford, in his 73d year, Mr. J. 
Sadler, the acronant. 

At Maidenhead, Mr. J. Lang ton. 

At Reading, the widow of M r. Thomas 
Canning. 

Ill her SOtli year, lady Wrottcslcy. 

At Nice, at tlic age of 28 years, Ca- 
roline, second daughter of the dubo of 
Portland. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tug author of the poem on Gardening seems to have borrowed all his ideas 
of horticulture from the vulgar specimens of the art, visible within five miles of 
London. His taste, therefore, is not very refined; and we may add, that his 
poetry is not even tolerable. 

M. H. R., having asked ** What is Love ?*’ pretends to answer the question 
by saying, 

“ Lovo in the breast of man is a brilliant light, 

Now burning dim, now blazing fiercely bright:— 

Love in the breast of woman is a flame 
For ever burning, blazing, atill the same.” 

W. H., in an “ Answer to the Above,” says, 

I.ove is a fluid of the mind. 

When found in woman’s breast ; 

’Tis like the atmosphere we breathe. 

Elastic, subtile, wanting rest. 

But love, in man, is like the sun, 

W'hich lightens all around ; 

Its beams are brilliant, clear, and bright ; 

’Tis not an empty sound.’* 

By these extracts from the two pieces, let the reader judge of the rest. But 
we beg leave to intimate, that we do not approve the sneer upon woman's love : — 
when It is fully formed in the heart, it is generally far stronger and more durable 
than that of roan, and therefore more honorably maintained. 

We wish to see the end of fFoman's Conceits (if they should ever come to 
an end) before we insert a park. 

Amlia writes like a well-educated girl ; but there is not a new turn of 
thought in any part of her Essay. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP THE CONTINENT. 

Start not, moat gentle reader, at the 
word reeoUeciiom^ albeit in these recol- 
lective days thou well may'st quail at 
such a sound. 1 am no sexagenarian, 
who would entrap thine unwary iuno- 
ccnce to the perusal of stories, 

— — — " long, dull, and old, 

** Ah eUmm't itories often are," 

which had been drying and withering 
in a note-book for thirty-years: — no J 
be it known to thee for thy comfort, that 
note-books, journals, and even the keep- 
ers of journals, arc my aversion. — ^What 
a record must that be which would fill 
thirty volumes (as we are told a cele- 
brated comedian has done) with the 
** weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable*’ 
nccurnmccs of a man's everv-day life ! 
God forbid that such a record should be 
mine ! Short os my life has been, it has 
contained too many black days, which 1 
could wish might be for ever blotted 
from the calendar. Yet there have been 
golden moments, sunny gleams, across 
uic murkiiicss, and 1 would Imve these 
alone to live in my recollection, **un- 
inixcd with baser matter.” Nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts, 
while I was wandering in foreign lands, 
than the intention of making a book or 
oven an article out of my observations; 
>till less (if possible) should 1 have 
I’lwugbt of keeping a journal for the 
Anliction of my private friends; and 
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consequently nothing except what pos- 
sessed, for me at least, an interest and a 
value, has remained upon my memory,— 
one of the most treacherous memories, 
by the bye, that any of his majesty’s 
lieges can boast. 

Aly miud was open toanv impression ; 
— 1 had not tasked myself to give an 
account of Mia, or to write a description 
of that : — there is a charm even in the 
vagueness and imperfectness of iny re- 
membrance — the whole brief period floats 
before me like a fantastic vision, like 
one of those sweet morning dreams 
which, according to the proverb, en- 
danger at once our licalth, our wealth, 
and our wisdom, by causing us to linger 
in our beds too fate in tiic morning. 
IJow well do I recollect the cloudy night 
when I walked on the long low pier at 
Calais, and looked across the dark 
waste of waters at the Dover lights! 1 
then thought it might he long — many 
years perhaps — ^before that abyss would 
oe traversed again, and my foot would 
again press my native earth; yet my 
heart was fall of hope, and that distant 
day of retnrn was decked in all the rain- 
bow dyes of joyful expectation. HeUu! 
helaif el quatre/oU heku !" — How well 
do 1 remember too the arrivid in the 
** pleasant land of France,” — the driving 
up the long Fauxhourg de St. Denis 
mth it’s ragged shops, and nudy dirty 
infaidiitimts, — the entry tm-ough the 
stately gate,— -the clattering through the 
narrow crowded streets, and dreading 
2 r. 
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ovcrr moment that oiir wheels tni<jfht 
crnsli some of tlin ctirclcss idlers who 
swarmed nil over the road, iinnfi^linpr with 
the vehicles of all kinds, which some- 
times pressed them so closely as to 
oblige them to stand with their hatdis 
against the wall while tliey passed ; then 
the entrance (instead of a narrow street- 
door^ <throii}rh a \itfiy port€~eoc/tv)c ^ — 
the conrt-yard quite clean and adorned 
with flowers, ii«rroeably conli‘adii;tiii^ 
my notions of the dirtiness of every 
tiling Fivncli, — the ascent up two pair 
of stairs to the fi rut floor , — tc premier 
au dcsitvsdc Vent resot ^ — the pier-glasses 
reiudiing from the cciliii|( to the dark 
shining flour, the beaiititul ornamental 
clocks adorning the chimney-pieces of 
the salons and bed-rooms, and last, not 
least, the delicious coffee and rich pro- 
fusion of peaches and grapes! How 
do the gay groups rise before me. that 
thronged the evening promenade on the 
Boulevard Italieii — the elegant luxury 
of the dresses, the bright colors, the 
feathers, the jewels, the flnery of all 
kinds mellowed into one harmonious 
wliole hy the softened light that streamed 
from the illuminated Cq/^a. Hut better 
than all these gainls w'as the sight of 
the Louvre Gallery, glorious alike to 
the soul and to the eye ; — the long, long 
vista, with its gorgeous treasures, filled 
the heart with delight and admiration, 
not uninixed with awe ; for the spirit of 
departed genius seems to hover around, 
and we sink into nothing in thepreseiico 
of tliese tiiiie-hallowcd relics of some of 
the finest niinrls «)f ages past. Shorn as 
itis ofsonie of Us hrightest beams, still 
there is enough of radiance to inflame 
the imagination and dazzle the senses. 
I came away after my first visit with 
my eyes aching anil my head in the 
most delightful whirl imaginable: a 
thousand thronging thoughts, thick- 
coming fancies, rushed on my mind, as 
mj’ eyes ran over the wonders I beheld 
with an eagerness that was certainly 
inconsistent with a proper iiprireciatioh 
of their merits; hut time and familiarity 
enabled me to understand and analyse 
my own opinions and feelings concern- 
ing them, and to give a reason for *‘thc 
faith that is in me.*’ 

It WHS in this gallery too, that 1 form- 
ed a trunsiniry, hut never to he for- 
gotten friendsliip with one, whose image 
haunts and s uldouK my brightest rccoi- 
Icctiuiis, I a as standing at the farther 
end of the gallri'\ hefuve one *»f Ksphael's 


portraits, looking intently at the face, 
which was to me peculiarly attractive, 
when, turning suddenly round, my e^^es 
encountered those of a lady standing 
near me. f looked back at the picture, 
ami hack again at her; 1 never saw such 
a likeness! — tlic delicate yet noble out- 
line of the brow, — “the misty depth of 
the soft dark eye," — the ihdetiiiahle 
something whicli‘we call expression, — 
all wi‘re the same; the canvas seemed 
almost to breathe. 1 kept looking from 
one to the other till the heightening of 
tlie 1.idy*s color reminded me, that, how- 
ever strong the resemblance might hi; in 
other respects, she was not (|uite so iii- 
sensilile us the picture; — and 1 moved 
away. Slillaii irresistible impulse urged 
me to look back, and again I encoun- 
tered those fascinating eyes. 1 thought 
of Sterne and Ihe marcliioness, jumping 
back wards and forwards at the hall-door, 
and resolved to make a push for an in- 
teresting acqiiaiiitiince. So “ making 
my month up," as the song has it, 1 
approached her, and enquired in iiiy 
most amiable and at tlie same time most 
respectful manner, whether she had a 
catalogue, as 1 harl forgotten mine (I 
don’t know what Mrs, Opie would have 
said to me, for I knew that it reposed at 
that moment comfortably in my pucketY 
She rejilicd with one of those gentle 
iiinsical voices thatl delight in, but with 
a Swiss accent, that she was sorry she 
could not oblige me ; adding, that she 
was henelf so familiar with all the most 
interesting pictures, as not to require 
the aiil of a catalogue. This intimation 
1 interpreted into a willingness to sup- 
ply the place of one in the pn'sent in- 
siuDce, and forthwitli proceeded to ask 
the name of the portrait (which 1 knew 
as well as my own), and to mention the 
likeness which struck me. The lady 
had been told of it before, and confessed 
that an impulse of vanity had led her to 
notice the interest I rook in the picture. 
This was a fine opportunity for me, anil 
I had just delivered myself of one of 
iiiy most elegant compliments, when we 
wen* joined by a gentleman who looked, 
I thought, rather grim, as he drew the 
lady’s arm within his. She seemed, as 
Well as myself, to feel a momentary em- 
barrassment ; but, recovering herself 
quickly, with feminine tact, she con- 
tinued the conversation in the same tone 
usr before, only saying a few words in 
a low voice to her companion, as we 
turned and proceeded slouly up tiicj-al. 
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lery. Wi» talked of iiktMirRscs, phyKio- 
gnomy, portrait-pniiitiii^>', uiid painting 
in'ffcneral, until the gentleman, feeling 
it irnpossihle, as a Frenclinian well 
might, to hold his tongue during a 
conversation which so well admitted 
display, began to take a part in it, and 
talked (I must allow) with a groat deal 
of critical judgement, and hiore real 
taste than I lia\e usually observed among 
Ids countrymen. At the door of the 
gallery I found myself under the neces- 
sity of quitting tlierri, wliicli I did not 
however before I learned that the Frcncli- 
maii was the legal possessor of those 
charming eves. I own 1 was fool enough 
not to be pfeased at tins discovery ; but 
1 made up my mind to it as well as I 
could, and, tin my way hoifie, moralised 
on the uncertainty of first impressions. 

Ill the days of ultra-,) ohn-lliill-isiu it 
was part of the creed of every well-dis- 
posed Eiiglisliiiian, that no good, moral 
or physical, was to be found on the 
opposite side of the llritisli Channel. 
Now, on the contrary, as the fallacy of 
this maxim has been discovered, nothing 
will suit some of oiir modern writers, 
but that we should go slap-dash to the 
other end of the line, and take it fur 
grunted that the native home of every 
social virtue and every amiable quality 
is on the banks of the 8eiue. 

From my own observations on French 
character, I confess 1 have only one 
fault to find with it. As Orlando’s 
horse was the best horse in the world, 
only it was dead; — so the French 
are the best people in the world, only 
they have no hearts. They are brave, 
gond-iiaturcd, conciliatory, pleasant ac« 
quaintances, easy masters, and often 
kind friends ; but with regard to that 
depth and intensity of feeling which we 
enipliatically call heart, wc may venture 
to affirm that the thing was forgotten in 
their composition ;-~they have no idea 
of it. They have often been praised for 
their fortitude under adversity : whence 
does it proceed ? not certainly from that 
lofty firmness of mind which looks 
down on the changes of fortune with 
nnsbaken calmness, for they are prover- 
bially insolent in prosperous times; — 
no! it is becaiiso they want the fervid 
energy that leads men to stake too nincli 
npon the game of life, the loss of which 
makes them bankrupt. Tlicir ho|ies 
spring up, like flowers on a thin soil : 
root them up, and the rock beneath re- 
mains undisturbed. Their affections sit 


ns loosely ou them as a garment; their 
thoughts are scattered abroad a thou- 
sand ways ; their souls live out of doors 
as miieli as their bodies. It is when 
oiir feelings are** garnered up'* and hid- 
den in the chambers of our nearts, ami 
brooded over in silence and solitude, 
that they become indeed a part of our- 
selves, iiiid cauiiut be turn from us with- 
out a dreadful shock. There cannot bo 
a stronger proof of what 1 have asserted 
than the absence, or at least the rarity, 
of domestic alfcction among them, tfiu 
heartless and profligate disreirnrd of the 
nuptial bond, the mutual indiflerence of 
parents and children.* It is also re- 
markable that their libertinism greatly 
differs from that of other nations, the 
English especially. A husband and 
wile, who know each other to be guilty 
of repeated infidelity, will still live 
together on the best terms, and fulfil 
their little every-day duties with the 
greatest exactness. Notbiiig diverts 
them more than the explosion which 
affairs of this kiml make in England. 
No man of sense, they say, would dis- 
turb himself and make a noise about 
what it is so much more to his interest 
to take no notice of. The elopement of 
a wife is almost unheard of among them. 
They do not understand how the im- 
pulse of passion or the pangs of remorse 
can lead a woman to fly from society 
and from her family, because they do 
not deem it a necessary consequence of 
matrimonial infidelity ; nor do they feel 
the least compassion for a woman who, 
differing from the majority of her sex^ 
makes herself miserable on the dis- 
covery of her husband's criminal love for 
another. 

A melancholy illustration of this sub- 
ject fell under my own observation dar- 
ing my residence in Paris. The acci- 
dental meeting which 1 have mentioned, 
led to an intimate acquaintance with the 
fair owner of the bewitching eyes which 
had almost tempted me to the folly^ of 
falling into downright love, after having 


• Perhap* tt would be difficult to find, in the 
aiinali of any other nation, a parallel Instance to 
that related by Scffur, of the woman who, during 
the retreat of the Kreiirli army from Moscow, 

f lushed away her child as it clang to the traineau 
n which she was seated, and, regardless of its 
tears and rries, would have left it to perish on 
the Ice. Twice it was replaced In her arma by 
order of Ney ; but she threw it fntm her, exclaim- 
ing—*' 11 n'a pas va la France;— il ue laregrettera 
pas.*' 
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passed unharnied throagh the fire of a 
thousand flirtations. Sliie tras, as her 
accent had Jed me to suppose^ a native 
of S witzerland, possessing all the aim- 
plicitjr and singleness of heart, for 
ivhich her country is distinguished, 
united to a depth of sensibility and a 
msionate warmth of character which 
do not usually characterise her nation. 
She was then in the very hey-day of 
youth and happiness, having been mar- 
ried only a few weeks to a man whom 
she loved with the absorbing intensity of 
a first passion. Until a few months 
before her marriage, she had lived in 
strict seclusion in her natii'e country, 
and the alliance had been formed by a 
Parisian friend of both parties, who, 
having ascertained that the fortunes, 
a^s, and characters of the young peo- 
ple, would be likely to meet the mutual 
approbation of the two families, nego- 
tiated the alfair in the usual business- 
like manner. Whether he did or did not 
receive the compensation for his services 
so frequently expected on these occa- 
sions in France, 1 know not, bat the 
^■‘^aty was concluded to the apparent 
satisfaction of every one, and the union 
seemed likely to be cemented by an 
aflfection that was hardly to be expected 
in such circumstances. 1 do not think 
I derogate fi-om the parity and reality of 
Clara s attachment to her nusband, when 
I say that 1 believe he ^as by no means 
the only man to whom it might liave 
been ^iven. He was an elegant and 
attractive young man, eminently formed 
to shine iii society, but a Frenchman all 
over. ^ He was not insensible to the 
attractions of his bride, but loved her as 
he liad loved a thousand and one other 
females, and was sufliciently skilled in 
the science of love-making to deceive so 
Inexperienced a heart, lie bad been tlie 
first to awaken into life the germ of 
love that lay hidden in her young heart, 
and the luxuriance of its growth was 
suvu as might liave been expected in so 
rich a soil. 1 linger on tlie recollection 
of what Clara was when I first saw her. 

so full nf --J I »*• * • 


she sang that song of exulting joy, ” Di 
piaeer mi baizaiT cor herUole soul 
seemed to gosh out into her voice, until 
its rapturous emotioni touched the ex« 


treme point where pleasure becomes 
insupportable, and she burst into tears. 
Such tears are not often shed in tliis 
world. 

It happened that the very day after 
tilts well-remembered night was the re- 
nowned day of Long-champ. Taking 
it for granted that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers have heard of it 
before, I shall only mention, for the 
sake of the remaining one, that it was 
formerly a religious festival, and that it 
was the custom for the devout to go on 
that day in crowds to a convent at Long- 
champ, not far from Paris. The convent 
exists no more, and the religions cere- 
monies have dwindled into a performance 
of sacred music at the opera-lionses ; but 
it Is still the fashion for all the gay mem- 
bers of society to assemble on the road 
to the once holy spot, and vie with each 
other in the display of what milliners 
call “elegant novelties;'’ for no one, 
we believe, would be seen at lioug- 
champ witliont sporting something new. 
It was one of those delicious days which 
sometimes come early in the spring, like 
balmy messenmrs from the summer, 
soothing ns after the severities of the 
winter, and vainly flattering us with the 
hope of having no more cold weather. 
As 1 am more than commonly subject 
to “ skiey influences,** my spirits rose 
with the thermometer, and I was easily 
persuaded to join Clara and her hus- 
band, Monsieur V., who resolved to 
exhibit a new caliche on the occasion. 
The carriages, as usual, were drawn up 
in file, progrening (as the Americans 
say) at the rate of a foot in ten minntes. 
On we went, bowing to the men whom 
we knew, smiling and saying pretty 
things to the women; 

** Soft eyes look'd love to eyes that ipako agsln, 
And all went merry aa a marriage bell 

when our ranks were suddenly thrown 
into disorder by the ill-timed gaiety of 
a young Soglish mare, who nad the 
honor or bearing the beautifnl person of 
one of our countrywomen. ■ Unwilling 


uKx irom It'S oacK, sUc had nearly 
suffirred most severely for her temerity. 
Luckily for her, the mud lay at least a 
foot thick on each side of the narrow 
pavement which forms the middle of the 
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road, and she fell into as soft a bed as 
could be desired, and escaped with a 
few braises, and the destruction of a 
toilette euptfie. She was, however, 
much frightened ; and, as our carriage 
was immediately opposite to* the spot 
where the accident took place, Madame 

V 's humanity overruled her hu8« 

band’s objections on the score of the new 
lining, and she solicited the beautiful and 
bespattered lady to accept a place by her 
side. Poor Clara ! It was hard that by 
a simple act of kindness thou should’st 
lay the foundation of thine own ruin: 
yet so it was. The fair stranger (whom, 
to avoid the inconvenience of blanks, 1 
shall call the viscountess St. Asaph} 
was one of those singularly clever or 
singularly fortunate persons who, while 
they invariably follow the dictates of 
their own wills, and yield to every im- 
pulse of their own passions, are con- 
sidered by the world as martyrs to their 
virtues — victims of their affections and 
sensibilities. Slie had been the portion- 
less daughter of an carl ; hut, being by 
nature and education fully qualified to 
appreciate the advantages of a splendid 
establishment, she had given her hand, 
at the age of eighteen years, to a suc- 
cessful speculator, who was by two or 
three years her fatlier's senior.^ There- 
upon every body grew pathetic on the 
subject of the interesting young crea- 
ture, thus sacrificed by her family on the 
altar of sordid interest, while tjie poor 
carl, who was never one shilling the 
better for his daughter’s prosperity, had 
in reality opposeof the match by all the 
means in his power, short of fojw. The 
wealth of the iiusband soon enabled lady 
Emily to obtain the suffrages even of the 
most fastidious and aristocratic, who at 
first shrank from the alliance; the spe- 
culator was tolerated, and his lovely 
young wife gained an envied place in 
that circle which so many even of 
fashion’s children struggle vainly to 
enter. 1 have often noticed that worldly- 
minded people who are in youth most 
devout worshipers of Mammon, ^ 
they advance in life, into the folliea 
which properly belong to the spring of 
existenro. Nine out of ten of the ladies 
who figure in the annals of Doctors 
Commons have reached a ccrtoin 
Whether it is that the pleasures of mere 
worldltness wear themselves out, ud 
they are forced to seek elsewhere for the 
excitement which these once afforded, or 
that the genuine passions of our nature 


must at one time or other be triumphailt, 
and that they revenge tliemselves thus 
for their first unnatural subserviency to 
acquired vices, 1 know not; — but the 
fact is indubitable. Lady Emily, having 
for many years sailed along the very 
flood-tide of fortune, became suddenly 
romantic at the ago of thirty-two, and 
conceiving a heaalong jpassion for the 
viscount St. Asaph (who was recently 
come of age) forfeited rank, wealth, and 
reputation, to throw herself into his 
arms. In due time the cause came before 
a jury, who valued the lady at ten thou- 
sand pounds. The newspapers teemed 
and Westminster Hall resounded with 
glowing descriptions of the virtues, the 
graces, the sensibility of the lovely vic- 
tim ; all the world pitied her, and threw 
all the blame on her family and her hus- 
band ; on the former for supposed iner 
cenaiy views, on the latter for having 
had tne conscience to be more than forty 
years of age when he married her. A 
divorce followed in the regular course ; 
the '* beroaved husband” pocketed his 
damages, and the viscount (by this time 
repenting as heartily of his sinful con- 
duct, as the most rigid^ moralist could 
have desired) carried his new and very 
dear bride to Paris, where for several 
months she lived in retirement, as a 
fashionable paper phrased it, << like 
tlie wounded fawn flying to the 
shade.” 

Very soon after the accident which 
introduced the viscountess to Madame 
V , 1 left Paris on a tour to the 




until about a year afterwards, when 
rumor informea me of a very common 
occurrence, namely, a tender liaieoa 
between lady St. Asaph and the husband 
of her friend. On the continent, scandal 
of this sort has not half of the zest that 
renders it so attractive in England. 
These things are matters of course; 
nobody lifts up a hand or an eye, or 
exclaims, *‘Who would have thought 
it ?” When 1 emmired of a Parinenae 
who had supplied me with the news, 
how Madame V—*— bore the affidr, she 
replied with a look of great astonish- 
ment,—'* Eh mon IHeul eUe va tou^ 
joure eon train ." — But Clara Was not 
the woman who conld endure a shock of 
this kind, and oiler toujoure eon train. 
She was ronghly awakened from the 
Elyrian dream of hope and love to the 
harsh realities of life. The spell of her 
existence was broken, and the whole 
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irleal fabric swept away. To people of 
(he world— to those whose nunaiice of 
life has been nipped in the very bud by 
tlic cold breath of experience, it may 
seem incredible that so common an oc- 
currence sliould produce so overwhelm- 
ing;' an effect. From the first moment 
she discovered her fatal mistake in the 
character of him whom she loved, nothing* 
like a syinptoiii of ordinary jealousy 
^vasa]iparent. The idea of being wronged 
or injured seemed never to enter her 
mind. The tenderness of her niaiiiier 
toward her husbaml even nssurned a 
more profound character, «*ts it hccainc 
overshadoweil by the deep inelaiirholy 
which took possession of her. She never 
uttered a complaint — far less a reproach ; 
hut her heart seemed to die witliiii her. 
She went through the ordinary routine 
of life as usual, nut she took no interest 
in any thing : all her wish<*s and hopes 
liad wound themselves with the chord 
which had been snapped. Fortiinalely 
perhaps for herself, she had not the 
physical strength which enables us to 
live on and endure 

*' — tli« daily dr4»poii drop, that weara 
The heart out, like the atuiic, with petty carc^.’ 

Her health gradually declined ; she sank 
into what is calletf a state of general 
debility, and her death was hastened by 
the stupid obstinacy of her physician, 
who, according to the present practice 
in France, persisted in ordering repeated 
applications of lecchq^ to her enfeebled 
unci exhausted frame. 

E. P. S. 


FATAL LOVE, from the German of 
Doting, 

At a village in France, two strangers 
were driven by a storm to seek shmter 
in the house of a huntsman, named 
Martin. Here the flame of an unequal 
love was suddenly lighted up between 
the fair Aloysc and one of the strangers, 
of whose dignity the country maiden 
was enti rely ig norant. She accidentally 
discovered that the object of her hearth 
adoration was threatened with serious 
danger, and that his apparent friend, 
colonel Montejo, was his concealed 
enemy. T o divert his guests, the hunts- 
man gave a mwiXfkte, Madame Gageot, 
his sister, went to Nevers, to tcU all 
her acquaintances about Uie agreeable 


strangers, and to invite some of Aloyse’s 
friends to spend the evening with tlicin, 
that she might shew her young favorite 
with what tact she managed these mat- 
ters. The provincial girls seated niulcT 
some spreading trees, resembled a 
wreath of blooming flowers, which ex- 
hibited every pale and deeper tint of 
spring and summer's blossoms. Ma- 
dame (iugcot presided at a large table 
rovered with fruits and confections. 
Montejo, under firetence of sudtlen in- 
disposition, retired precipitately into 
the house. Ilis eonipanioii, who by his 
gaiety and engaging manners had quickly 
wound himself into the hearts of the 

J mouthful party, hastily followed him, 
mt almost as quickly returned, bearing 
a small casket, lie opened it, and, 
after a short speech, he presented a gift 
to each of the blushing girls, saying, as 
he passed from one to the oilier, it was 
a remembrance of that luqipy evening, 
lie placed a sparkling gem In the hair 
of one, put a brilliant ring iqion the 
finger of another, and fastened a goM 
comb in the anbnrii ringlets of a third ; 
and before they had time to recover from 
their surprise, or nqect his nlfered gifts, 
they sparkled with the jewels witli 
which he had so profusely ornamented 
them; and the lust rays of the setting 
sun, which had hitherto, in this happy 
spot, shone only upon flowers, now iell 
upon these brilliant gems, and added a 
dasszling lustre to the wreath. Struck 
with astonishment, Madame Gageot and 
Aloyse gazed upon the scene. Madame, 
who was dimply read in fairy lore, be- 
lieved that sne beheld some enchanter 
before her. Aloyse grew pale with a 
variety of sensations, as she looked 
upon the munifleent stranger. \Fho 
could this youth be, who, with such 
laughing and careless indifference, threw 
from him what appeared to her to be 
immeasurable ricnes? Slie did not 
wish to be treated in the same manner 
as her companions had been. He 
passed by her with his sparkling gifts ; 
and, when he had gone the round of the 
circle, he set the casket upon the ground, 
bent down to a bed of flowers, took 
from it a violet, and gave it to the gra- 
tified Aloyse. * 1 well knew,’ be wliis- 
pered, * that I dared not so to approach 
you, Aloyse. Flowers only arc fit for 
flowers ; the daughter of nature loves 
nature alone. Ah ! Aloysc, this violet 
will be happy even in withering upon 
your bosom ; but longer, mucli longer 
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tliiiii ils »]i«rt existence, inay uiy re- 
nicnibriiiict! «IwtII in your !* — 

Aloypc fVlt her sink within Imt; 
she received the flower with a trenribling' 
hand, and glanced anxiously around, 
apprehending that he might have been 
overheard; hut Ihm’ cnnipantons were 
too deeply engaged to attend to lior. 
J’hey were all busily oc4-iipied in com- 
paring their jewels, laughing, jesting ; 
and were so superlatively happy, that 
they could scarcely w'aitwith composure 
for the appointerl hour of separating, 
S4I impatient wen* they to return home to 
exhibit their gifts, and astonish their 
)arents with the extraonlinary lale. At 
ength the hour of departure arrived, 
and they bade a grateful gootUnight to 
their entertainers and the generous 
stranger; and with light steps they 
hurried home, holding fust their precious 
gems. 

'I'liis incident made a great noise in 
the village. 'I'he girls were closely 
ijurstioned by their parents, and they 
spoke so much of the stranger, that 
people did not know what to think of 
the matter. They were examined again 
and again, and tliey only repeated that 
they had received costly presents from 
a singularly handsome young man, but 
that Ills companion had scarcely re- 
mained long enough to throw a glance 
upon them. The gems were examined 
hy a lapidary, and declared to be of 
groat vuliie; and, as there were ainonn^st 
the girls’ parents some of the rna^s* 
trates, and even the mayor himself, the 
interesting enigma quickly began to 
take a soinewhat different character. 

Aloyse had for some time past been in 
the liabit of daily visiting a poor old 
woman, who would scarcely have been 
able to support a feeble and suffering 
existence, had she not been supported 
and consoled by Aloysc’s tender and 
benevolent cares. She devotedly loved 
lier young benefactress* and her little 
cottage always seemed to be light^ 
up when Aloyse made her appearance in 
it, for she was like a ministering angel 
to her. The morning after the little 
festival, Aloyse set out lo visit, as usual, 
her poor old friend, simply clad, and 
with her half-withered violet in her 
bosom. Wbcii she entered, Margaret 
fixed her eves upon licr with a look of so 
nuicli anxiety* that she tenderly inquired 
if she wished for any tiling. “ Nothing, 
niy sweet child," she replied, while you 
arc with me. 1 dewre. only a crown of 


glory to deck thy pure brow. What 
now flisqiiiets me is a dream f have had, 
ill which you bore a part. 1 thought 
you were threatened by sonic danger to 
which I could give no liamc. You bent 
down to seise a sparkling jewel which 
was rolling toward an abyss; you 
grasped it, and, as you pressed it to 
vonr bosom, it pierced you to the heart. 

1 saw you afterwards in a magnificent 
clmmher, where every thing shone with 
gold, but the gold east a pale ghastly 
shade upon yuiir cheek; and, when 1 
obscrvnl you more edosely, your bright 
and lovely color w as no longer there — 
your eyes were closed — ^you belonged 
no more to the living." Aloyse shud- 
dcfLMl at theiFc words; and thoughts of 
the jewels of the preceding day sank 
deeply into her heart. She felt the 
wound t blit her grief was mingled with 
so much sweetness, that she could not 
know it to be a consuming poison. 

Montejo was employed by cardinal 
Mazarin and the Jesuits to remove tlm 
young prince, in order to pave the way 
to the tiirone of Spain for another can- 
didate; and it was on a journey to Tou- 
lon that these adventures ensued. At 
this time the king of Spain died, and 
the ambassadors were on their way to 
Paris with his will ’ and the Spanish 
crown, to lay them at the feet of the new 
monarch. They were to pass by the 
resilience of Martin ; and Montejo now 
began to fear that his companion (who 
was Philip of Anjou) would not fall 
into the snares contrived for his ruin.— 
On her way home from her charitable 
visit, she overheard the particulars of 
the atrocious scheme. She remained for 
an hour immovable, and lost in deep 
thought. Now she clearly felt that an 
invincible barrier lay on her path, and 
that a deep and impassable gulf sepa- 
rated her from happiness. Slie was now 
awakencrl to all the depth of her love ; 
and an inexpressible anguish mingled 
itself with her tenderness, for it was 
evident that some horrible fate was im- 
pending over her lover. At this fearful 
thought she sprang from the ground,' 
and, while she rapidly pursued her way 
homewards, endeavoured to think what 
it was her dujy to do. “ Away (she 
thought) he must not go ; I must find 
out some way of detaining him ; he is 
safe with us." She desired the mayor 
to prevent the strangers from escaping. 
— ** 1 accuse them (she ^aid) of having 
stolen those jewels. A thunderbolt 
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could not have occasioned greater as- 
tonishment and consternation than these 
words. She related the accusation in 
a firmer tone. Montejo threw upon her 
a look of the deepest malignity, while 
Philip ffazed at her in the utmost sur- 
prise. Martin dropped a glass of water 
which he was about to raise to his lips; 
and Madame Gageot surveyed her from 
head to foot witli angry eyes. Upon this 
charge they wore stopped. She watched 
Philip during the night, like a guardian 
angel ; and Montejo, enraged at her in- 
terposition, wounded her with his dagger 
and disappeared. Philip scarcely ob- 
served the villain’s flight ; for all his 
attention was fixed upon the beautiful 
bleeding girl at his feet. He raised her 
up, and held her in his arms ; then 
placed her upon a seat, uncovered her 
shoulder, tore a handkerchief in two, 
and stanched the blood. He bent over 
her, endeavoured to revive her, parted 
her ringlets from her pale brow, and 
supported her sinking head. For an 
liour she thus lay in silent bliss, her 
cheek resting upon that gentle princely 
hand. * Oh my Philip!' she murmured 
in a soft low voice; *why was I not 
wounded to death ? why am I not per- 
mitted to make thee the only sacrifice 
that is in my power ?’ He entreated her 
to be calm, and they now came to mutual 
explanations. She related every thing 
she had overheard in the forest ; and the 
more he heard, the more indignant he 
became. ■ Jfes !’ he exclaimed, * 1 in- 
deed believe that he would have betrayed 
me. He obtained my friendship and 
confidence only to lead me more cer- 
tainly to destruction. Austria, or per- 
haps Spain itself, has sent him to me.’' 

As the envoys from Spain were hourly 
expected in this part of France, Philip 
resolved to make himself known to them, 
and accompany them to Paris. With 
faltering steps Aloyse now approached 
the door of bis apartment. She paused ; 
she stretched out her arms toward him. 

Philip!” said her pale trembling lips — 
'< Philip ! once only in this life— we 

meet no more— once only ** She 

could not finish, but he understood her. 
He pressed her ardently to his bosom ; 
for one short moment sne rested in an- 
guished bliss in his embrace, then tore 
herself away, rushed down the steps, and 
threw herself upon her couch. 

. On the arrival of the ambassadors, 
Philip prepared to depart with them. 
While they were occupied in despatching 


expresses to Madrid and elsewhere, ho 
retired into the thicket, and motioned 
to Martin and Aloyse to follow him.— 
He took a kind farewell of the former, 
and begged him to come and sec him in 
Paris. ** But what shall I say to thee ?” 
continued he, turning to Aloyse, thou 
gentle unhappy one! Shall I ever 
repay thee thy sacrifice and tli^ tears ?— 
On, may thy heart soon regain its tran- 
quillity, for we part for ever in this 
world!" She replied not, but, with 
deep sobs, pressed his hand to her 
bosom, lie embraced her once more, 
and, laying her on her father’s breast, 
rushed from the spot. After his de- 
parture she wept bittorly. Martin bent 
tenderly over her, and softly named 
Philip. ‘‘Oh, my father!" she vehe- 
mently exclaimed — 1 own my affection 
for him; I shall love him for ever; he 
has taken my life with him. Yet be not 
uneasy, dear father; 1 shall hr com- 
posed. Fulfil your promise, and let ns 
set out for Paris instantly." 

Louis had already accepted for his 
grandson the crown of Spain, and the 
ambassadors were appointed to a solemn 
audience. The French nobles were 
assembled. A number of men of rank, 
from the young Bourbon's different 
dominions, even from distiint America, 
arranged themselves round Louis’ still 
empty throne. The ladies of the court 
were also present; and at their head was 
the admired, the envied Madame cleMaiu- 
tenon. In the back-ground were many 
persons of the middle rank, spectators 
of this magnificent scene, and amongst 
these were Madame Gageot and Aloyse. 
The door of tlie royal cabinet was now 
filing open, and Louis stepped proudly 
forth, leading his grandson by the hand, 
with the air and majesty of the master of 
the world. Beaumul os the son of a 
god, led by the hand of Jupiter, walked 
Philip at his side. He was attired in 
the Spanish costume, sparkling with 
jewels. The royal mantle flowed grace- 
fully from his shoulder; the sword of 
Castile glittered at his side, and the 
feathers of Arragon waved from the 
diadem^ that bound bis youthful brow. 
** Spaniards, behold your king!' said 
Lr)iiis, as be looked with parental pride 
upon his grandson, whom he presented 
to tliern. The ceremony was nearly con- 
cluded, when Philip's eye fell upon a 
pale dying countenance, that looked as 
if it had risen from the dead to gaic 
upon him. Thecolor suddenly fled from 
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his cliook; for it was Aloysc's sweet 
nioiiriifiil glance he had encuuntcred, 
and it was impossihlv for him to conceal 
his emotions. IJis hand trembled in 
that of Louis, who said, in a low voice, 

* Dost thou tremble, king of Spain ?' 

Philip departed for Spain; and, about 
a year iinerwarrls, jXloyse went one 
evening as usual to visit old Margaret. 
— “ Alv child,*' said she, as she looked 
upon the pale death-like coniiteiiancc of 
her forlorn young friend, “ have I not 
been right with my dream? Oh, that 
yon had never known this death-bring- 
ing jewel !’* — “ tiocxl mother,” replied 
Aloyse, “do not thus grie\e over me; 

1 arn not unhappy.” Hut Margaret re- 
marked such an extraordinary weakness 
about ber, that sbe determined, altbongh 
agaiiKSt ber wishes, to acooinpuiiy ber on 
her Wriy home. Wlien they came to the 
forest, Aloyse felt herself overpowered 
hy gn*at weakness and indisposition, 
afioiiL the place wliereshcliad owrheard 
Aloiitejo's treachery. “ It was here,” 
said siie, in a low, stifled voice: “1 
reecdlcct a particular tree; — it lies tliere 
still. liCt us sit down upon it, good 
mother.” Aloyse seated herself beside 
Margaret, and* laid her head upon her 
friend 's shoulder. The setting sun gilded 
the leaves with his dying rays. ” See,” 
whispered Aloyse, “ the sun goesdoivn 
in Spain ; hut,” site eiiiUiiiueil, “in his 
Aineriefi it rises iigain,aiid in his Heaven 
it shines for <'ver!” These were her last 
wor<ls. iS!ie <licd in Margai*ct*s arms. 


THE LIFE OF MANSIE WALM: II, TAILOR 

IN iiALKEiTii ; writtvti bt/ hmniil/. 

Tailors are men of conseipienec in 
these days, when so much atteiilion is 
paid to dress, even hy men, that one 
whoso coat is luit of the fashionable en/, 
or happens to be rather the worse for 
wear, is likely to be eui by those wrlio 
would otherwise have been at least Ins 
ostensible friends. Wc arc not, how- 
ever, so tasteless as to raise AlMtcr 
Waucb to a par with the uietropolituii 
tailors, who dress out the dandies of 
ton .—we admit that he is merely a pro- 
vincial nr/M/e, unworthy of bcMiig named 
in comparison with the Stnlta. 

While we thus readily confess his infe- 
riority as a tailor, we trust that we shall 
not be accused of presumption iii hold- 
ing him up to view as an interesting 
aiito-biographer. 

VOL. IX. 


“ Mansic Waneh (a critic pleasantly 
observes) is an enthusiast and a devotee 
of his trade : he sees all things with the 
eye of a shaper of doth: he eats, drinks, 
loves, and fights, with the true heart of 
a true tailor. That he is a tailor, is the 
ground-work and substratum of his cha- 
racter; all other parts of the man are 
but the facings, trimmings, and linings 
which make up his individuality.^ A 
tailor should not be fierce — Maiisie is 
temlor-bearted ; he is not hold, but at 
limes desperately animated liy that fear 
which carries a man beyond courage. — 
lie is spirited in his sentiments, and free 
ill his aspirations, as becomes a free 
tailor and a inun of sedentary occupa- 
tion. In action, however, he is timid, 
irr»\s»lute, and given to rely upon his 
prii'.ionce rather than his valor; — a great 
respecter of aiitliority, a distant and con- 
teiited admirer of greatness, 3'et full of 
tlie dignity of nian in the abstract; 
good-iiatiinMl, 3'ct iniiidful of self; mild, 
yet resolute iii’the command of his wife; 
ibe more stern father, because he is aware 
that the subjects of his comm.'ind are 
naturally few; an excellent neighbour, 
for he is fully aware of the social advan- 
tages of living well with those he lives 
upon ; and a not unpleasant companion, 
for lie is a great observer in a small way ; 
ami, if he fails to i»enetrale the interior 
ciinraeter, lie always succeeds in hitting 
oH’ the outward man witli a lively par- 
tiriilarity which proves the interest he 
takes in the cut of a coat or the turn of 
a pair of inexpressibles.” 

Mansii! thus dcscrilies his appearance 
in early life, and his first love. — “ Hav- 
ing come into the world before my time, 
and being of a pale face and delicate 
make. Nature never could have intended 
me for the naval or military line, or for 
any robustious trade or profession what- 
soeviT. No, no, I never liked ^ fight- 
ing 111 my life ; peace was aj'c in mj*' 
tliuiiglits.* When there was any riot 111 
the strciUs, I fled, and scougged myself 
•it the cliuoiley-lug as quickly as I 
flowed ; and, rather than ifouble a iiieve 
to a schoolfellow, I pocketed maiiv 
shabby epithets, got my paiks, and took 
the couelier's blow from laddies that 
could hardly reach up to my waistband. 

« Just after I was put to iny ’pren- 
ticchbip, having made free choice of the 
tailoring trade, I had a terrible stonnd 
of calf-love. Never shall I forget it. 
1 was growing up, long and lank as a 
willow-waiid. Brawns to my legs tlieiu 
2 II 
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wprv notip, as niv trowsors of other 

? rears too visihly afTccteil toshou'. The 
011 ^ yelloiv hair htintr down, like a llax- 
wi^, the Icn^tli of ' my liinterii jaws, 
whieh looked, notwithstaiidiiij; iiiy yap- 
ncss and still* appetite, as if eating* and 
they had broken up acquaintanceship. 
My blue jacket seemed in the sleeves to 
have picftcd a i|iiarre1 with the wrists, 
and had retreated to a tait below the 
elbows. The haunch-bnttons, on the 
contrary, appeared to have taken a stroiiji' 
liking Ihc shoulders, a little below 
which they showed their tarnished 
brightness.* At the middle of the hack, 
the tails tiTminated, leaving the well- 
worn rear of my corduroys, like a full 
moon seen through a dark ha/e. i Mi ! 
but I must have been a bonny lad. 

“ My lirst flame was the minister's 
1as.sie, Jess, a buxom and forward quean, 
two or three years older than myself, i 
used to sit looking at her in the kirk, 
and felt a droll confusion when our eeii 
met. It dirled through my heart like a 
dart, and I looked down at my psiibii- 
book sheepish and blushing. I*'ain 
would 1 have spoken to her, hut it would 
not do; my courage aye failed me at the 
pinch, though she whiles gave me a 
smile when Mie passed rrie. She used to 
go to the well every night with her twa 
stoiips, to draw water after tin* manner 
of the Israelites at gloaming; so 1 
thought of watching to give her the two 
apples whitdi 1 liiul c.irried in my pouch 
for mure than a week for that purpose. 
How she laughed when I put them into 
her hand, and brushed hy without speak* 
ing! 1 stood at the bottom of the close 
listening, and heard her laughing till 
she was like to split. My heart flapped 
ill my breast like a pair of faiinerN. It 
was a moment of heavenly hope ; hut I 
saw Jamie I *ooni, the blacksmith, who 
I aye jealoused was my rival, coming 
down to the well. I saw her give him 
one of the apples; and hearing him 
say, with a loud galfaw, * Where is the 
tailor?' I took to my heels, and never 
stopped till I found myself on the little 
stool hy the fireside, and the hamely 
sound of my mother's wheel humming 
in my lug, like a gentle lullaby.” 

He was more fortunate in his next 
cuurtsbip. — “Who, think ye, sliould 
this lassie be, biitNaiiscCroinie, — after- 
wards, in the course of a kind Provi- 
dence, the honoured wife of iny bosom, 
and the mother of houny Bcnjie. In 
going up and down the stairs, it being a 


common entry, yc observe — ^mc maybe 
going down with my everyday hat on 
to my dinner, and she coming up carry- 
ing a stoup of water, or half-a-pouml of 
pouthered butter on a plate, w'ith a 
piece of paper thrown over it, — we fre- 
quently met lialf-way, and had to stand 
still to let one another pass. Nothing 
canic out of these furegatlierings, how- 
somever, for a month or two, she being 
as shy and modest as she was bonny, 
with lier clean dcinity short-gown, and 
snow-white morning mutch, to say no- 
thing of her cherry nion ami her glan- 
cing ceil ; and me unco diiflie in making 
np to strangers. W'^c ronld not help, 
nevertheless, to take aye a stoun look of 
each other in passing; and I was a 
gone man, bewitched out of my seven 
senses, falling from my rlaes, losing 
iny stomdch, and over the lugs in love, 
three weeks and some odd days before 
e\’er a single syllable passed between 
IIS. (riule kens' how long this Quaker- 
iiieeting-likc silence would have con- 
tiiiiieil, had wo not chanced to foregather 
one gloaming ; and I, having gotten a 
dram from one of onr customers with a 
hniiip-back, at the Cross-caiiscy, whose 
fashionable new coat I hat! been out 
fitting on, found myself us brave as a 
Bengal tiger, and said to her, * This is 
a tine day, 1 say, my dear Naney.* The 
iee being once broken, every thing went 
on as sijinothly as ye like; so, in the 
long-run, we went like lightning from 
twa-handed cracks on the stair-head, to 
stown walks, after work-hours, out by 
tlie Wist Port, and thereaway. If ever 
a man loved, and loved like mad, it was 
me, Mansie Wauch, — and I take no 
sliamc in the confession ; but, kenning 
it all ill the course of nature, declare it 
openly and courageously in the face of 
the wide world. Lei tfieiii laugh who 
like; hone.8t folk, I pity them; such 
know not the pleasures of virtuous 
affection. It is not in corrupted, sinful 
hearts that the fire of true love can ever 
burn clear. Alas, and ohon oric! they 
lose the sweetest, roinpictest, dearest, 
truest pleasure that this world has in 
store fur its children. They know not 
the bliss to meet, that makes the em- 
brace of separation bitter. They never 
dreamed the dreams that make wakening 
to the morning light unpleasant. They 
never felt the raptures tnat can dirl like 
darts through a man's soul from a wo- 
man’s ec. They never tasted the honey 
that dwells on a woman's lip, sweeter 
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than vcllow niarifrolds to the bee, or 
fretted under the fever of bliss that 
fflows through the frame in pressing the 
hand of a suddenly-mct and fluttering 
sweetheart. Hiit tiits-tuts—heeh-liow ! 
my day has long since past; and this is 
stuff to drop from the lips of an auld 
fool. Nevertheless, forgive me, friends, 

J cannot help all-]M»werfiil nature. — 
Naiise’s taste being like my own, we 
amused one another in abusing great 
cities, wliich are all choke-full of the 
abominations of tin: Scarlet Wtnnan; 
and it is curious how soon I lenrned to 
be up to trap — I mean in an honest way ; 
for, when she said she was wearying 
the very lieart out of her to be home 
again to Lauder, whieh she said was 
her native, and the true land of tioshen, 

1 spoke hack to her hy way of answer, 

• Nancy, my dear, believe me that the 
real land of (loslieii is out at Dalkeith; 
and if ye'll take up house wi’ me, and 
enter into a way ot «hiing, I d.ir<‘ say in 
a while ye'll come to think so too.' 
Wliat will ye say there ? blatters were 
by-and-by settled full tosh between ns ; 
and, though the means of both parties 
were small, we were y<uing, and able 
and willing to liclp one aiiotlicr,— 
Naiise, out of ber wages, had hained a 
trifle; and 1 had, safe lodged under 
lock and key in the bunk of Scotland, 
against the time of my betting up, the 
siller which was gut hy selling the bit 
house of granfaitlier's, on the death of 
my eYiT-to-he-laineiited mother, who 
survived her heljimute only six months, 
leaving me an orphan lail in a wicked 
world, obliged to fend, forage, and 
look-out for myself. Taking niatters 
into accouiitf therefore, and considering 
that it is not good for man to be alone, 
Naiise and me laid our beads together 
towards the taking a bit liouse in the 
fore-street of Dalkeith, and at our lei- 
sure kept a look-out about buving the 
plenishing — the expense of which, for 
different littlcs and littles, amounted 
to more than we expected ; yet, to our 
hearts' content, we made some most 
famous second-hand bargains of spre- 
chcry, amongst the old-furiiitnrc ware- 
honsemcn of the Cowgati*. 1 might 
put down here the prices of the room- 
grate, the bachelor’s oven, the chiicse- 
toaster, and the warming-pan especially, 
whicli, though it had a whecn holes in 
l.t, kept a tine polish ; but, somehow or 
other, I have lost the receipt, and cannot 
make true affiduvy. llertain it is, what- 


ever catlgcrs may say to the contrary, 
that tlie back is aye made for the bur- 
den; and were all to use tlie means, and 
be indnstrionH, many that wyte had 
harvests, and woisc times, would liave, 
like the miller in the auld sang, *A 
penny in the purse for dinner and for 
supper;' or better, to finish tlie verse, 

* Gin ye please a guid fat riieese, and 
lumps o* yellow butter. ’ For t wo or three 
days, I must confess, aftm- Maister 
Wiggle hail gone through the eeremony 
of tying us together, and Nanse and me 
found ourselves in the comfortalile situ- 
ation of man and wife, I was a wee 
dowie and desponding, thinking that 
we were to have a miiiierons small 
family, and where trade was to come 
from; hiifc no .sooner was niy sign 
nailed up with four iron liaudfa'sts, hy 
.fohnny Hamtner, painted in black 
letters on a blue ground, with a picture 
of a jacket on one side, and a pair of 
shears on tiu; other, — and iiiy shop-door 
4>pened to the public, with ready-made 
w'aistcoats, gallowses, leatlier-caps, and 
Kilmarnock cowls, hung up at the win- 
dow, than business flowed in upon ns in 
a perfect torrent. First one came in for 
his nieasnre, and then another. A wife 
came in for a pair of red worsteii hoots 
for her hairii, but would not take them, 
for thi'y had not bine fringes. A liare- 
headed lassie, hoping to be handsel, 
threw down twopenee, and asked tape 
at three yards for a half-penny. Tin* 
minister sent an old black coat beneath 
his maid’s arm, pinned up in a towel, to 
get docked in the tails down into a 
Jacket ; which I trust 1 did to his entire 
satisfaction, making it fit to a iiair. The 
duke’s butler himself jiatronised me hy 
s«‘odiug me a coat which was all hair- 
powder and ]K)inate, to get a new neck 
put to it. No wonder that wc attracted 
customers, fur our sign was tlie prettiest 
ye ever saw, though tlie jacket was not 
just so neatly painted, as for sonic sand- 
blind creatures not to take it for a goose. 

1 dare say there were fifty half-naked 
bairns glowring their cen out of their 
heads at it from morning till night; 
and, after they all were gone to tlicir 
beds, both Nanse and me found our- 
selves so proud of onr new situation in 
life, that we slipped out in the dark by 
ourselves, and had a prirno look at it 
with a lantern.” 

The death of the. taiUir's apprentice 
ib iiientioiied in a pathetic strain; but 
the oecasiomil altciiipts at liiiiiior, on so 
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serious » subjeef, arc inappropr'iatc and 
incongruous. — “ It was a sud heart tu 
us all, to sec the lifeless creature in liis 
white tii^lit-eap and eeu closed, lytiiif 
with his yellow hair spread iipofr the 
pillow: and we went out, that tlie 
woinen-folk inij^ht cover up the looking- 
glass and the fiicc of the clock, ere they 
proceeded ti» dress the body in its last 
clucs--claes that would ne'er need 
changing; but wlien wc were half down 
the stair, and 1 felt glad with the 
thoughts of p'tting In the fresh air, ue 
were obliged to turn up again for a wee, 
to let the man pass, that was briii >ing in 
the dead-deal. 

“ Hut ivby weave a long story out of 
the materials of sorrow, or endeavonr 
to paint feelings that have no outward 
sign, lying shut up within the sanctuary 
or the heart ? The grief of a father and 
a mother can only he conceived by them 
\vhO| as fatliers ami mothers, have suf- 
fered the loss of their hairiis — a treasure 
more ]>reciou8 to nature than silver «jr 
gold, home to the land-sick sailor, or 
day-light to the blind man, sitting heak- 
ing in the heat of the morning sun. 

“The coffin ijaving been ordered to 
be got ready with all luiste, two men 
brought it in on their shoulders hctitiies 
on the following morning ; and it was a 
siglit that made my blood run cold to 
sec the dead corpse of poor Mungo, rny 
own ’prentice,^ hoisted up from the bed, 
and laid in his black-handled, narrow 
housie. All had taken their last looks; 
the lid was screwed down hy means of 
screw-drivers ; and 1 read the plate, 
which said, “ Mungo Glen, aged 15.” 
Alas ! early was he cut off from among 
the living— a flower snapped in its spring 
blossom — and an awful warning to us 
all, sinful and heedless mortals, of the 
uncertainty of this state of heiiig. 

“In the course of the forenoon, Maister 
Glen's cart was brought to the door, 
drawn by two black horses with long 
tails and hairy feet, a tram one and a 
leader. Though the job shook my 
nerves, I could not refuse to give th(*iii 
a hand down the stair with tlic coifin, 
which had a fief-like smell of death and 
caw-dust; and wegot it fairly landed in 
cart, among clean straw. I saw the 
clodhopper of^a plowman aye dighting 
ixis cen with the sleeve of his big-coat. 

mother. Mistress Glen, a little 
fattish woman, and as fine a homely 
body as ye ever nuit with, but sorely 
distracted at this time hy sorrow, ^at at 


the head, with her bonnet drawn over 
her fiiee, and her shawl thrown across 
her shoulders, being a blue and red 
spot on a white ground. 1 1 was a disinal- 
likc looking tfdng to sec her sitting 
then!, with the dead body of her son 
at her feet; and, at the siffe o*t his kist 
with his clacs, on the top of which was 
tied, not being room for't in the inside 
like (for he had twelve shirts, and three 
pair of trowsers, and a Sunday and 
every-day's coat, with stockings and 
other things), his old white heaver hat, 
turned up hehiiui, which he used tu 
wear wlieii he was witli me. His Sun- 
day's hat 1 did not see, hut most likely 
it was in aiiiuiig Ids cl.tes, to keep it 
from the ruin, and preserved, no doubt, 
for the use of some of his little brothers, 
please God, when they grew up a wee 
bigger. 

“ Seeing Maister Glen, who had cut 
Ids ehiii in shaving, in a worn-out dis- 
j.isket state, mounted on his sheltie, 1 
shook hands with them both, and, in 
my thoughtlessness, wished them “ a 
good journey” — knowing well what a 
sorrowful hoiiie-goiiig it would he to 
them, and what their bairns would think 
when they saw what Wiis lying in the 
cart beside their mother, (in this the 
big plowman, that wore a broad blue 
hoiinet and corduroy eiitikens, with a 
grey big-coat slit up belli iid in the man- 
ner 1 comnioidy made for laildies, gave 
his long whip a crack, and drove olf to 
the eastward.” 

A display of humor is more in cha- 
racter when the taylor and Ids gooil lady 
hold a consultation on the choice of a 
trade or profession for their sou. 

‘ What say ye (said Maiisie) tu a 
penny-pie-man r I'fegs, it*s a cozy birth, 
and ane that gars tlieesmpcrs birl d3\vn. 
Wliat’s the expense of a hit of daigh, 
half an ounce weight, pirled round wi* 
the knuckles into a case, and filled half 
full o’ salt and water, wi’ two or three 
nips o’ braxy floating about in’t ? Just 
naething ava. ^ And cemsider on a winter 
night, when ice-shockles arc hinging 
from the tiles, and stomachs relish what 
is warm and tasty, what a sale they can 
get, if they go about jingling their 
Uttle bell, and Keep the genuine article ! 
Then ye ken in the afternoon, lie can 
show that he has two strings to his bow, 
and have a wbeen cookies, either new 
baked for ladies* tca-partics, or the yes- 
terday’s aiild shopkcHipcrs’ het up i’ the 
oven again.* 
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* Arc ye really tii your sfieii nalural 

— i>r can 1 Ix^lieve iiiy aiii ei'ii ? 1 
ctHild alniuKt iinasrine .some ‘warlock had 
thrown ^flaniour into thiMii," said iXaiise, 
staring* me broad i?i the tare. 

‘ Take a «;ood look, giidewifi!, for 
secin^’s believing,’ rjuo’ I ; 1 then eon- 
tinned, withoiiHl rawing breath or bridle ; 
— ‘ Or if the baking line does iiot|)leasc 
ye, what say ye to binding him regularly 
to a ijiaii-eook ? There he’ll see life in 
all its variurunis. Losh keep us a*, what 
an insight into the secrets «)f roasting, 
brandering, frying, boiling, baking, ami 
brewing — iiieliing of geese’s craigs — 
backing llie necks of dead chickensj and 
cutting out tlie tongues of leeviiig tur- 
keys ! Then what a steaming o’ fat soup 
in the nostrils! and sieeaii a colleetiuii 
o’ line smells sis would persuade a man 
that he cunld fill bis stomach tiiro’ bis 
nose ! No weather can reach siieh cattle: 
it may be a storm of snow, twenty-feet 
deep, or an even-down pour of rain, 
washing the very csits olf the house- 
tops ; w'lien a weaver is shivering at his 
loom, with not a drop (»f blood at bis 
finger nails, and a tailor like myself, so 
numb with caiih1,tliat, instead of driving 
the needle thro’ the claith, lie brogs it 
thro’ bis ain tlmiiib — tlien, ficntaliair 
care they : but, standing beside a rant- 
ing, roaring, parrot-eoal fire, in a white 
upn)ii, and a giiigbam jacket, they pour 
sauce out of ae pan into another, to suit 
the taste of my lord this, and my lady 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, fish 
into fowl, and fowl into fish; till, in 
the long run, man, woman, and wean, 
a* chew and champ away, without ken- 
ning more what they are eating than ye 
ken the day ye’ll dee, or wdicther the 
witch of Endor w'ore a demity falderal, 
or a manco petticoat.’ 

‘ VVeel,’ cried Nanse, half rising to 
go ben the house, I’ll sit nac Ipger 
to hear ye gabbling nonsense^ like a 
magpie. Muk Ecnjic what ye like ; but 
ye’ll mak roc greet the cen out o’ my 
head.’ 

‘ Hooly and fairly,* said I ; “ Nanse, 
sit still like a woman, and hear me out;’ 
so, giving her a pat on the shoulder, I 
resumed my discourse. 

• Ye’ve heard, gadewife,fromBenjie’8 
own mouth, that he has made up his 
mind to follow out the trade of a gen- 
tleman : who has put such outrageous 
notions in his head I’m sure I’ll not 
pretend to guess at. Having never 


myself been above daily ba*ad and con- 
stant work — when I could get it — I dare 
not presume to speak from experience ; 
but this 1 can say, from having some 
acqiiaintanres in 'the line, that, of all 
easy lives, cfimmeiid me to that of a 
gentleman’s gentleman. It’s true he’s 
caa’d a flunky, w'hicli ilues not sound 
quite the thing; but wliat of that? 
what’s ill a iiariie ? — pugh, it d(M*s not 
signify a bawbee — no, nor that pinch of 
snuff; fr>r, if we descend to particulars, 
we’re all flunkies together, except his 
majesty on the throne. Then William 
Pitt is his flunky — and half of the house 
of commons are his flunkies, doing what 
lie bids tlieni, rii^ht or wrong, and no 
daring to disobey orders, not for the 
hair on their heads — then the earl waits 
on my lord duke — Sir Something waits 
on my lord Somebody — and his tenant, 
Mr. so and so, waits on him -^iiiil Mr. 
so and so has his butler — ^:md the butler 
has his flunky — and the shoeblack 
bruslics the flunky’s jacket — and so on. 
We all hang at one another’s tails like a 
rope of onions.’ 

*#• Here we may observe, that the 
preteniled tailor is believed to be Mr. 
Aloir, on whom the work reflects con- 
siderable rredit, for its spirited n*pre- 
sentation of national pceiiiiaritics. 


CHARACTER AND CONDL'CT OP PAI7ST, 

COMMONLY CALLED DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 

This extraordinary personage has 
been the subject of much discussion; 
but wc know very little of bis real cha- 
racter. Iroetlic, indeed, has endea- 
voured to illustrate it, and a writer in 
the “Foreign Review” says, “He is a 
noble being, though no wise one. His 
desires arc toward the high and true ; 
with a whirlwind impetuosity he rushes 
forth over the universe to grasp all 
excellence ; his heart yearns toward tho 
infinite and the invisible ; but he knows 
not the conditions under which alone 
this is to be attained. Conflding in his 
feeling of himself, be has started with 
the tacit persuasion, so natural to all 
men, that he at least, however it may 
fare ivith others, shall and must be 
happy : a deep-seated though only half- 
conscious conviction larks in him, that, 
wherever he is not successful, fortnne 
has dealt with hiui unjustly* His pur- 
poses are fair and even geuerous : why 
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should lie nut prosper in tlieiii? In all 
his lofty aspirings, his strivings after 
truth and more than human greatness of 
mind, lie was never prompted to inquire 
how he was warrantea for such enterprises 
— with what fariilty Nature had supplied 
liiiii ; within what limits she had heiinned 
him ; hy what right he pretended to be 
happy, or could, a short time ago, liave 
pretended to be at all. Kxpericnce, 
indeed, will teach him, for“E\perh*iice 
is the best of schoolmasters ; only the 
school-fees are heavy.*' As yet, too, 
disappointment, which fronts him on 
every hand, rather iii.iddens than in- 
structs. lie has spent his youth and 
manhood, not (as others cfo) in the 
sunny crowded paths of profit, or among 
the rosy bowers of pleasure, but darkly 
and alone in the search of truth : is it 
fit that truth should now hide hersedf, 
and his sleepless pilgrimage toward 
ktiowlege should end in the pale shadow 
of doubt? To his dream ot a glorious 
higher happiness, all earthly happiness 
has been sacrilieed ; friendship, love, 
and the social rewards of aiiihitiun, were 
cheerfully cast aside, for his eye and his 
lieart were bent on a region of' elear and 
supreme good ; and now, in its stead, ho 
finds insulation, silence, and despair. 
What solace remains ? Virtue once pro- 
mised to he lier own reward ; but, be- 
cause she does nut ])ay him in the ciii- 
rent coin of worldly enjoyment, lie 
reckons her too a delusion ; and, like 
Brutus, reproaches, us a shallow, n hat 
he once worshiped as a substance. — 
Whither shall he now tend? For his 
loadstars have gone out one by one; 
and, as the darkness fell, the strong 
steady wind has changed into a fierce 
and aimless tornado. Faust calls him- 
self a monster, * without object, yet 
without rest.’ The vehement, keen, and 
stormful nature of the man is stung into 
fury, as he thinks of all he lias cmliircd 
anu lost ; he broods in gloomy medita- 
tion, and, like Jiellerophon, wanders 
apart, “ eating his own heart;” or, 
bursting into fiery paroxysms, curses 
mail's whole existence as a mockery ; 
curses hope and faith, and joy and care, 
and, what is worse, curses patience 
more than all the rest.” Had his weak 
arm the power, he could smite the uni- 
verse asunder, us at the crack of doom, 
and hurl his own vexed being along 
witli it into the silence of aiinihi latioii. 

“ Thus Faust is a man who bus quitted 


the ways of vulgar men, without light 
to guide him on a hotter way. No longer 
indiienced by the sympathies, the com- 
mon interests and persuasions by which 
the mass of mortals, each individually 
ignorant, arc yet kept together, and, 
like stones in Oic channel of a tornmt, 
hy their very multitude and mutual col- 
ifsion, arc made to move witli some 
regularity, — he is still a slave ; the slave 
of impulses, which ai*e stronger because 
they are solitary. He sees the vulgar of 
mankind happy, but happy only in what 
he deems their baseness. Himself he 
feels to he peculiar; the victim of a 
strange, an unexampled destiny ; not as 
other men, he is with theiii, not of 
thnn.” There is misery here, if not 
the hegiiiiiing of madness itself. It is 
only in tlie sentiment of conipanioiisliiii 
that men feel safe ami assured : to all 
doubts anti mysterious i|iiestioiiiiigs 
of destiny,” their sole satisfying answer 
is, Hhers do and KUlfiT the like,*’ — 
Were it not for this, the dullest day- 
drudge of iMainiiioii might sink in 
thought into an unspeakable abyss of 
despair; for he, loo, is “ fearfully and 
woiiflcrfiilly made;” iiiliiiitudc and iii- 
comprelieiisibility surround him; and 
the vague sjieelre tleath, silent anil sure 
us tiiiii*, is advancing at all inuinents to 
sweep iiiiii away ; but he plotls along 
without uiisgiviiigs. Were there but 
one man in the wtirhl, he would he a 
terror to himself. .\ow it is as this one 
mail that Faust regards liimstdf; he is 
divideil from his fellows ; C/i'iiiriot answer 
with them, ‘Withers dti the like;” and 
yet, why or how lie specially is to do or 
will no where reveal itself. For 
he is still ** in the gall of bitterness 
priile, and an iineoinproniising thougli 
secret love of self, arc still the lhaiii- 
springs of his conduct. Kiiowlege with 
him is precious only because it is power ; 
even virtue he would love cliielly as a 
finer sort of sensuality, and hectiusc it 
is his virtue, A ravenous hunger for 
enjoyment haunts him every where; the 
restricted allotments of earthly life arc 
as a mockery to him ; to the iron law of 
force lie will not yield, for his heart, 
though torn, is yet unweakened, anti 
until humility shall open bis eyes, the 
true law of wisdom will be bidden from 
him.” 
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an AMERICAN HALL, AND APPROPRIATE 
CONVERSATION. 

A Transatlantic collo^rian, writing 
to R friend from Suratof^a; a place of 
resort for idlers, siiys, “ 1 wa*i at a 
splendid bull at this Wiiterin;( place. 
The decoratitiiis were in tjste, ainl the 
music I need not speuk of ; for tvho has 
not heard of Johnson ? In 8}M.*akiiig of 
beauty 1 must be more exclusive; ii<»t 
that I was fastidious ; for 1 was a raw 
t^olU'gcr^ and perfectly bewildered. I 
i'oiilil sweep them all up with a super- 
lative. Still, in my own astronomy, f 
have some dim remembrance of a di- 
stinction. I remember, for instance, a 
northern star, which 1 followed till she 
set. She was as tall as the Venus of 
the (Capitol; bill her proportions ircre 
exiiuisite, and she ivore them with the 
j^race of a Hebe. Her features were 
irregular, and mi;rht not be beautiful in 
marble ; hut the expression ! — ilid yon 
ever dream that an uiij^el came down to 
you, ami told you uboiit paradise and 
the neria — and do y<m renieinber the 
aiij^ers face? There was another from 
the same quarter, with llowiii^ hair— us 
airy n sinrifncite As 1 ever saw; and 
another, and another — and I have no 
doubt they arc the cause of the borealis, 
lint this IS nothing to the purpose. 1 
danced with a lady from — no matter — 1 
cannot he particular — hut she had large 
dark eyes, and the longest eyelashes 
that ever drooped. Her forehead was 
low, and the black hair was parted on 
it as tlicy paint the Madonna — with an 
expression. If any body wishes to flirt 
with me, let her have black hair, and a 
sweet forehead to part it on. She did 
not dance well; and, if she had, it 
would have been out of character, 1 
never saw a w'omaii with rich dark eyes 
that did. It would be like a Magdalen 
painted at bliiithiiian’s bulT. It is a pity 
there is not a niusicul star; I am snre 1 
was born under one. This lady liad a 
tone I shall not attempt to describe. It 
was low and reedy, line the death of a 
fine sweep on an iliolian. I have heard 
doves who came near it, and, if I under- 
stood music, 1 could tell you ot a note in 
a second flute, which malces me think of 
it ; hut it was irresistible. 1 never could 
withstand a sweet tone from my child- 
hood ; and. if 1 had lived in the days of 
Orpheus, 1 am persuaded I should have 
Walked into the wall. She said a few 


rominon-plaoes ; and 1 answered, like 
an amateur at a concert, with a nod or a 
monosyllable. It was a perfect spell. 

I am better at conversation than any 
thing eUe ; but 1 had lost my talisman. 
Voii would have taken my speeches for 
the list of impersonal verbs in the gram- 
mar. She was engaged for the next 
corilloii, and a mere cipher of a fop led 
her off in the middle of a seiiteiicc. 1 
would have given the puppy iny degree 
for a delay of two minutes. I iiii t her 
afterwards at the spring — sat opimsite 
to her at table — met her accidentiilly in 
walks, and was very much surprised to 
he riding in the same direction on horse- 
back. She was always polite, and re- 
ceived iny apocryphal explanations with 
a smile that went through me like a 
fottp tie soleif^ only more moderately. 
Her bewildering voice, too! — it gave to 
the airy nothings of cDiirtesy the power 
of a Maelstrom; my heart was com- 
pletely swallowed up. I staid day after 
day, till J had far outstaid my per- 
mission. My funds were low, and 
Peytou*s quite gone. He had been 
urging our departure for a week or two, 
and was entirely out of patience. Still 
I could not make up my mind to go. 
One morning, however, she came down 
in a riding-habit. 1 supposed she was 
going upon an early ride, and gave 
orders fur a horse immediately. A 
moment before, 1 had the appetite of a 
New-Zcalaiider ; but I hurried away to 
change iiiy dress, and stood uii the pro- 
menade equipped from stock to spur, as 
she came out from breakfast. 'Good 
morning! AVhat! do you ride so 
early?’ — ‘Yes— so early — and a long 
ride too.’ — ‘And who goes with yon ?* 

‘ 1 suppose the next question will be, 

‘ which way are you going?’ so Til save 
your catechism, and tell you at oucc. 

1 go in a carriage ; my conipaniuns arc 
my father, mother, and servants : and 
my destination is Niagara.’ — * Is it iios- 
siblc?— You leave us, then?* — ^‘Just 
so; and now I’ll e.xcuse that rueful 
expression which is extremely proper 
and seutiinciital, and ask the favor of 
your arm, for 1 must make an early call 
at the Pavilion.*— I olfered my arm 
mechiTiiically, but was speechless.-— 
‘What! not a word!— no ‘regrets!*— 
no ‘ painful disappointments!’— nothing 
about the ‘ shorn beam,' and the ‘set- 
ting star!*— ‘ MissGrahani’ and 1 

felt as if I looked expostnlatory, but 
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could get no farthor. — * Well ! — ^Miss 
Graham is a ^ood bc*ginnin|v — go on !’ 

— ‘ Seriously, Miss Graham,’ [ 

lhuii;;’lit I should choke. — ‘Seriously, 
Mr. Halsey, you don’t appear to have 
any thiii^^ to say. Am I lu i-uiisider 
this a mere hiatus, or is yoiir dyiii<r 
speech roiu'liided?’ — ‘Spare me, spare 
me ! I’ll go on directly !* — ‘ Xo, 1 shall 
not spire you; ftir ‘directly* ive shall 
come to the Pavilion, and ‘ directly’ I 
shall he very hiKsy with iiiy friends, and 
so you’ll hang’ u ithout a confession. — 
Gome — the speech!’ — ‘ 31ibs Graiiam — 

I — I — I — * — ‘A respectable pmiounl 
— (lO on I ' — ‘I’ — ‘ What ?’ — ‘J jovc yon !* 
— ‘Hein! quite to the point!’ 1 had 
piussed the Kuhicoii, and grew ilespis 
rate. ‘It is to the point, rnadiun! — | 
have loved you from the first moiiieiit* 

‘ Slop, stop I — be ori<(inal, or I 

won’t listen. I can read aM that in Sir 
Gharles Grandison.* — ‘MiSs Graham, 
will you speak seriously ?’ — ‘ Yes, sir — 

‘ seriously’ we are slight ac<|u.uiit.inees 
— and ‘seriously’ I know nothing' about 
you — iuid * seriously’ j-on arc not out of 
your teens — and ‘ seriously’ we are at 
the Pavilion— will you walk in?’ We 
met the ladies at the door. Miss Graham 
announced her departure, and, after the 
suitable expressions of surprise and di.s> 
appointinciit, they sent for their hats, and 
insisted on returning: with us. It was to 
me a small purgatory, 'i'lic ladies rallied 
me on my abstraction, and iMiss (rndi.-im 
rattled away niimercifiilly. She ‘ had 
been here too loii/r’ — * the springs were 
excessively stupi<r — llic beaux were all 
bores, beg^in^ Mr. Halsey’s pardon’ — 
and she was ‘delig’lited to go.’ J tried 
every manoeuvre to speak a word to her 
— but she was * in too much <»f a Inirry 
to steji aside for a view’ — and she ‘ didn’t 
care for the dust’ — and she ‘ always 
preferred a lady’s arm to a g'ciitleman’s.' 

8 he left us at the door, to go to her 
room. On her return, the carriage was 
waiting’. ‘ Come, Caroline,’ sliouted a 
bass and a cracked trclilc. * Coming, 
sir— coming, madam,*— and she shook 
bands with the gay circle. 1 offered my 
arm, and, under cover of a bagatelle, 
made a desperate offer. — ‘ Will you give 
inc one word, Miss Graham?’—* Yes, 
sir— two— good bye;* — and she jumped 
into the carriage. I think, if* 1 ever 
bang, 1 shall feci as 1 did when that 
carriage drove off.” 


NAUIIATIVE OF TOTACES AND EXCUIl- 

.SIONS ON THE EAST COAST AND IN 

THE INTEKIOlt OF CENTRAL AME- 
RICA, Orlando ff'illiam Hobertn. 

As oiir coiiiitrymeii carry on tradt* 
with the inhabitants of Central Atiiericn, 
we necessarily have some knowlege 
of varhms parts of that country ; lint it 
is so imperfect and unsatisfactory, tliat 
we wish for more intelligence on the 
subject. The situation of Mr. HoherLs, 
who was for niiiliy years a n'sideiit 
trader in that territory which is now the 
independent state of Guatemala, enabled 
him to collect imicli information, which 
he coinniiinicates to the public in a 
plain niiassumiiig manner, without the 
parade of philo.sbpliy or the alfeetutiuii 
of refinement. 

From his commercial hcad-i|iiarters 
he made u'aiiy excursions. In one of 
these rambles, he reuelied a moiintainoiis 
spot, uhert* he was gratiiied with a 
simiiltuneou.s view of the Atlantic and 
P.U'ific oceans. — “ The muuiitaiii did 
not ti'i'iniiiatu in any pe.’ik or cone, imr 
had it the particular appearance of vol- 
canic origin, hut was ratiuT the conti- 
iiiiation of a chain, or ridge of momi- 
taiiis, wiiich rose higher than any of 
those in the imiiiediate neighhourhood. 
Aiioiit five hiiridnd yards across its 
summit, the descent, toward the Pacific, 
eommeiices rather aliruptly, and is more 
precipitous than on the side hy which 
wo ascended. Mountains’- still higher 
appeared to the eastward in the direction 
of Punaiiia and Chagre. To the north- 
west, an imimmse and continued un« 
broken chain presented itself as far as 
the eye eoiibl reach; anil, liere and 
there, various high, iusulatcd peaks, 
having the appearance of vidcaflbcs, 
sprang up fmrn the chain. 1 had a clear 
and distinct view of both seas ; and the 
country, from the spot on which wo 
obtained this delightful view, presented 
the map of an immense mountain forest, 
drawn on Nature’s grandest scale.” 

He had frequent intercourse with the 
Valientes, the most civilised of the indi- 
genous tribes of this part of the country. 
Speaking of their customs, he inciitions 
one which puts them on a ftar (us some 
would say) with our gentry, but (as 
many would think) dt^gradeb them to 
the level of the brute creation. — “When 
a Valiente Indian (barbarian) considers 
himself affronted, or iiijiiivd, by one of 
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his own tribe, he deiibmreiy shiirpens about to do? ‘ Ity liobert!* a favourite 
his cutlass, and, taking a iVieud with exclaiiuition of tbii old cldef, ‘ you no 
him, frijvs to the house of his adversary, drown !* then he added, with a cerlam 
whom he challeiif^es to fair combat. — degree of revei-eiitial awe, ‘ tliis is God 
7'he ehallen^e is frequently accepted on business, Robert! only God business!* 
the spot, fair play is allowed, and the Their ideas and manners, In other 
duel never ends until one is, or both respects, are worthy of notice. — “ Their 
are, killed or disabled. They ilisplay mode of living is upon the whole com^ 
considerable dexterity in the use of the fortahle. Nature lias supplied them 
cutlass, both in atta«l< aud de-fence ; aud abundantly with the necessaries of life : 
it is rare, to find a Valiente without the their plantations arc managed witli very 
murk of deep cuts on his body, and par- little labour, aud their woods contain 
ticularly about the head. I f the clial- abundance of game : their rivers abound 
lenged party puts off the decision of the in the finest fish, and their laguncs are 
quiirnd to a future day, it is generally plentifully furnished with the richest 
made up by the intervention of friends, turtles, and other food for their siyiport. 
Being “called out” by one of these Anciently the common covering of these 
slashing gentlemen, I insisted upon sub- Indians was made of a sort of tree-biirk, 
stitiiting rifle guns, a proposal which he prepared by being for some tune ^aked 
declared to be * Rnglish fashion, no iii running water, and afterwards beaten 
good !* and, by the interference of with a smooth heavy club into a co*isis- 
friends, we settled our dispute without tency resembling chamois leather. ^ I hw 
liloodslied. Few of them can use fire- was formed into a square piece, six or 
arms with rflect, but they are very expert seven feet long, and about five feet 
with the how and arrow, and arc gooil wide, with a hole cut iii the ctmtre to 
and dexterous snearnien.” admit the head. Now, however, tliey 

are dressed with greater decency; many 

of them put on even a complete Euro- 
pean suit; and I have seen their traders 
and head-men even well dressed, or, in 
their own words, * true English gen- 
tleman fashion,* and followed by num- 
bers of their less fortunate countrymen, 
who hail some favour to ask, or were 
desirous of paying their court to the 
great man, who in the mean time was, 
perhaps, strutting about with a sdk 
umbrella over his head, to protect him 
from the sun. 

“ The wet season is not, with them, 
considered an unhealthy period^; on the 
contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyment, 
during which they form parties for 
drinking weak preparations of cocoa, of 
which they take immense quantities,-- 
Their method of preparing it iscxtremcly 
simple, it being merely bruised, or 
crushed between two stones, and ground 
to a consistence of p:iste, diluted with 
warm water, and iii this slate passed 
round to the company in calabashes, 
containing each anout a quart; some 
Indians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, so as to fall into a state of sleepy 
insensibility. At these meetings, it is a 
favourite amusement to tell long stories, 
or make harangnes. in a singing mono- 
tonous tone of voice, to which all listen 
without interrupting the speaker, how- 
ever iiiiprobiihle the story may he. I 
frequently, in my turn, eude^oured to 

VOL IX. 


Although tliey have not a strong sense 
of religion, they have i*ii iilea of the 
providential interference of a Snpn'me 
Being in hiiiiiati allairs. — “In one of 
niy excursions above tlie great fulls, the 
Indians inadvertently allowed the canoe 
to drift so near to a trememlous pre- 
elpire, that they had no cliuiicc of p.id- 
dliiig her out ot* danger. They instantly 
leaped overboard and swam usliore, — 
Being so couiplctelv taken by siiriirihe, 

I saw no chance of safety hut by keep- 
ing in the canoe, which went over the 
fall and was dashed in pieces. W In n I 
recovered my recollection, I found myself 
ill the water by the side of a small 
island, grasping firmly sonic bushes 
that overhung tlie river. Some Indians 
on the other side of the river, who had 
not seen the accident, conveyed me down 
to niy own house. Feeling sick from 
the shuck 1 hail received, 1 lay down to 
recover myself. In the mean tunc my 
companions in the canoe had gone home 
and reported my death, in confirniatioii 
of which they pointed out the splinters 
of the canoe floating past the settlement. 
1 bad scarcely been an hour in my h^™“ 
mock when old Jasper, and other head- 
men, came to my house, lamenting my 
deatli, and proposing to take an account 
of my effects, that fliey might be kept 
for my relations or creilitors. Nothing 
could equal their astonishment when 1 
sat up, and asked them what they were 
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give them an acronnt of Rome rcniarka- 
hie oreiirreiitfc of iiiy lifts or some idea 
of European power aiul attainninits : 
however incomprehensible and impos- 
sible some of these things must have 
am>eared to ignorant Indiansjtliev never 
ottered the least interruption. fVhen a 
story was ended, some of the elders 
would perhaps consider a few minutes, 
and after looKinir round, to collect as it 
were the opinions of the company, would 
jfravcly say, ‘ lie, Robert, lie,* — to which 
( would answer, *no lie, all true, Eng*- 
lisli fashion; but now^' 1 would add, 

• 1 am g’oiiig to tell you a lie story,* — 
when they would, ‘with the greatest 
good-nature, gather round, to hear ‘ Ro- 
bert tell story.* 

Our author describes an earthquake 
in a spirited, if not pliilosophical man- 
ner. — In IH'io, when he was in the pro- 
vince of (Josta-Rica, its chief town 
(Gartago) was nearly destroyed hy a 
tremendous earthquaKc, whicli shook 
the whole Isthmus of Ihirieii. Outlie 
night that this event took place, I was 
in an Indian house at Monkey-Point, 
and had an opportunity of witnessing its 
ettect on that part of the coast. About 
the middle of the night, 1 found the 
frame of the wicker bedstead on which 
I slept, shaken with very great violence. 
Supposing that it was either my coiii- 
panioii (one of tlu* traders), or some 
of my Indian friends who wished to 
frighten, or awaken me suddenly, I 
rather angrily demanded, whellier tliey 
meant to shake me to pieces. J n a few 
seconds, however, the screams of the 
women, and the cries of the men in the 
adjoining huts, together with the rolling 
motion of the earth, which was twisting 
the hut in all directions, put an end to 
my suspense. 1 instantly run out of the 
place to the open air; and, though 
scarcely able to keep upon iti]^ feet from 
the rolling and Ireuioling motion.sof the 
eartli, 1 observed such a scene as will 
never to the lust hour of my existence 
be erased from my memory, 'rlie ground 
under our feet seemed to heave convul- 
sively, as if ready and open to swallow 
us, producing a low terrific sound ; the 
trees, within a short distance of the lints, 
were so violently shaken from their iip- 
right position, that their branches were 
crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning 
sound ; the domestic fowls, the parrots, 
macaws, pigeons, and other birds, were 
flying about and against cacli other in 


amazement, screaming in their loudest 
and liarabest tones : the shrieks of llie 
monkeys, and the bowlings of tlie beasts 
of tlic forest, which seemed as if ap- 
prourhing near us for protection, wen* 
mingled with the cries of the terrified 
1 ndi'uns and their domestic animals, every 
living creature seeming to be over- 
whelmeil with dismay. Although I had 
often contended with hiirricanes, and 
storms at sea, I was utterly conftiiinded 
by this terrific scene, and it was some 
moments before I could rally iny facul- 
ties suflirieritly to think what should be 
done for my own preservation. Goii- 
sideririg that the greatest danger would 
be in the event of the sea rising so high 
us to sweep the beach, I Iiastil)'' roused 
my stupefied compaiiion, and, hurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved oil 
from the shore, anil we awaited the 
result with fear and trembling. The 
shocks gradually became less violent, 
and toward rlay-break liad entirely sub- 
sided. No lives were lost here, or al 
tlieutlier liidiiiii settlemeiits in the neigh- 
boiirhooil; but the ground appeared rent 
in various places, tlic sand on tin* heaeli 
was either raised in ridges, or depressed 
in furrows; a place, which in the even- 
ing had been a small lagniie or pond, in 
which several canoes were floating, was 
now become quite ilry ; most of the huts 
were violently cracked and twisted, and 
the effects of the earthquake were every- 
where visible. Thu Mosquito men, who 
were at this season on the coast, were 
soterrifieilaiid overwliidiiied with super- 
stitious dread, that they abandoned the 
turtle fishery, and returned home before 
the season was half jiiiishcd.*’ 

Uc visited the remains of a British 
cidony on the Mosquito shore, at a 4 ilace 
which is still called English Bank. — 
‘^Tlie people are principally Creoles, 
l^Iulattoes, and Samboes ; many of 
them have married Indian women, and, 
every thing considered, they live in a 
comfortable manner. The population 
may be about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred souls, living in very neat 
compact lioiises of one story, the sides 
for the most part mode of clay, beaten 
flown hard into a framework of lath and 
hardwood posts, and roofed with a du- 
rable species of palm-leaf. The Jamaica 
traders liuve established two stores for 
the sale of goods among them, and there 
is also one supplied from the United 
States; the agents in charge of these 
stores ronskiiitly reside at Rnglish-lkink, 
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tiiiil are visitnl by dillVrorit triboa iVoni 
all parts tif tlu? cuust^ briii<riii^ tortiiiso* 
shell and gum co|j,i|, and als(» canoos, 
to barter for ducU,cboclf, < utlass blades, 
and other g04i(ls iulupted for the Indian 
Irado. The inhabitants oiiiplov thoni- 
selves in turtle- ealcbing diiring'the sea- 
son, and in raising provisions, hunting, 
.iiid Ashing, during the remainder of tb^e 
year. They^ maintain a friendly corre- 
spondence with the regular Indians; arc, 
ill general, fair and lioiiniirable in tlicir 
ilealiuga with tboui, and with each other, 
and are truly hospitable to those stran- 
gers who happen to come amongst tlieiii. 
'I’liey are, however, without any reli- 
gious instruction, and I lament tliat no 
missionary has hitherto visited this part 
of the roast, where, althongli he might, 
at first, meet witli oecasioiial opposition 
from the traders, he would ulti- 

mately do nincb good. 

I never knew an instance of a mar- 
liage being celebrated among them, ac- 
cording to the prescribed forms of tiie 
Kiigliidi, or of any otlier cliiircb ; these 
eiigageiner.ts are mere tae.it agreuiiieiits, 
whicli are Konietiines, altlioiigli rarely, 
broken by mutual consent. The child- 
ren here, and at IMiieficlds, arc in ge- 
neral baptised by the eaptai ns of trading 
vessels from Jamaica, who, on their 
aiinual return to the coast, 'perform this 
eeremony with any thing but reverence, 
on all wiio have been born during tlicir 
absence ; and many of tliciii are indebted 
to these men for more than baptism. In 
proof of this, I could enumerate more 
than a dozen of acknowlegcd children, 
of only two of these captains, who seem 
to have adopted, witlioiit scruple, the 
Indian iiieaof polygamy in its fullest 
extent. Jiy this licentious and immoral 
conduct, they have, however,^ so iden- 
tified themselves with the natives, and 
with some of the principal people on the 
eoast, as to obtain a sort of monopoly in 
the sale of goods, which it would be 
diAicalt for any stranger, not possessing 
an intimate kiiuwlege of the Indian cha- 
racter, to shake ; they have also so insi- 
nuated thenise-lves into the pood graces 
of the leading men, that their arrival on 
the coast is hailed with joy by all classes, 
as the season of festivity, revelry, christ^ 
cuing, and licentiousness. Funerals 
are however conducted with decency and 
comparative propriety; one of the trading 
agents, and the old men of tlic place, 
generally give their attendance on these 


suleiiiii uccasioiib. Notwithstanding that 
they live in this free manner without 
Axed laws or relioious restraint, they, 
ill the absence of flic traders, maintain 
an order anit iv^iilarity that would not 
lose by comparison u itli any of the small 
provincial towns in England.’* 

A curious account is given of tbe 
Mosquito king and court. — “Early in 
the morning I was awakened by the 
noise of the drum; the natives were in 
a state of hustle and activity, preparing 
for the driiiking-match and the recep- 
tion of the king. He arrived in a large 
canoe, with ten people, escorted by the 
same iminber in two smaller ones. At 
the luiidiug-phiee he was met by ad- 
miral Eariiee and general Elyut, with 
some of the chief men of the iieighhour- 
ing settlements. There was litfle form 
or ceremony used in tlicir reception of 
the king, a shake of the hand, and ‘ how 
do you do, king,’ in English, being the 
only salutation from all classes. BricAy 
inquiring^ my motives for coming to sec 
him, he invited me to go with him to 
the (aipe, and said that I might then at 
leisure judge how far he could second 
my view 8, and how he was situated with 
his people, amongst whom, four years 
ago, on his return from Jamaica, where 
he was ciliicated, he fuiiiid himself quite 
a stranger. He was a young man, 
about twenty-four years (>f. age, of a 
bright copper-color, with long curly 
hair hanging in ringlets down the sides 
of his face ; bis liaiiils and feet small, a 
dark expressivi; eye, and very white 
teeth. He was an active and liaiidsonie 
Agnre, with the appearance of greater 
agility than strength. I ii other respects 
i found him, on farther acquaintance, 
wild as the deer on his native savan- 
nahs. 

“During the day, Indians arrived 
from various parts of the coast and the 
interior. At the meeting, which took 
place ill the king’s house, various mat- 
ters relative to tlie government of the 
neighbouring settlements, disputest and 
other public business, were discussed ; 
and 1 observed that the king left every 
thing to the discretion of Eamee, Blyat, 
and a few others. In fact, he seemed 
to take little interest or troubWy fartlier 
than to sanction the resolutions passed, 
so that they might bo promulgated as 
*the king’s own order.* Such is the 
expression ; and that order is invariably 
obeyed, and carried into effect. 
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^*Tlic tiisrussioris Iji'iii^ uinltMl, tlie 
reastintr bogiin. As the inon bcraiiic 
pxliilarati'd, thry bpjjiin to cl.inri' in itiii- 
tation of coiiiitry-diiiicos aiul Scotch 
reels, learned frotn the former Kri^lish 
settlers ; hut they soon hecaine too much 
intoxicated to preserve order. Every 
one, incliidinfr the kin^ and Ids select 
friends, guve wav without restraint to 
the pleasnres of drinkiiiir • and, durintr 
the evening, the kint^'s uncle arrived, 
bringing one of his iiiiijesty’s favourite 
wives. This chief was a’ short stout 
man, very lively and quick in his mo- 
tions, disguising*, under an appearance 
of levity, mncli cunning and shrewd- 
ness; he spoke tolerably good English, 
and soon, hy his ridicnloiis stories re. 
garding the Jamaica triiders, and hy his 
satirical and witty remarks on some of 
the old Mosquito men present, kept the 
company in a roar of laughter. The 
king observed to me, in the course of 
the evening, that 1 must not he sur- 
prised to see him act in the manner he 
was doing, as it Avas his wish, hy in- 
dulging the natives, to induce them to 
adopt gradually the English customs. 

^ Some of the author's zoological no- 
tices are interesting ; but we have room 
only for the remarks on the turtle and 
the manatee. — “ During the inonths of 
April, May, June, and July, the green 
turtles rcmiir to several parts of the 
Mosquito Shore, to deposit their eggs. 
At tliis season the sea is covered with 
small blubber fishes: these, and a pe- 
culiar sort of grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea, are their principal 
food. It is to be observed that the tur- 
tles have large lungs, and cannot go 
deeper in the water than five or six 
fathoms, being obliged to come fre- 
quently to the surface, for the purpose 
of blowings as all fish do that have lungs. 
The male and female remain together 
about nine days, during which time the 
female feeds, and keeps in good condi- 
tion ; hut, when they separate, the male 
is totally exhausted, worthless, and unfit 
for use as food. Some time after this 
season the female crawls up the sandy 
beaches; and prepares to lay her eggs ; 
she makes a circle in the sand until it is 
fully prepared ; she then digs a hole, in 
Avhich she deposits from rixW to eighty, 
covers them up, and goes on; about the 
fifteenth night afterwards she returns, 

- and deposits a similar numlier near the 
same s^t. The young turtles come out 


of the shell in about thirty-two days, and 
imtiicdiulcly make their way into the sea. 

The handle of the spear with which 
the Indians strike the turtle, is made of 
very hard wood; the head is a triau- 
gnlar-shaped piece of notched iron, with 
a sharp point ; a piece of iron is joined 
to this, which slips into a groove at the 
top of the spear-handle, and has a lino 
attached to it Avhich runs through eyes 
fixed, fur that purpose, to the shaft of 
the spear, to which a float is fasteiicil. — 
The Indian, when near enough to strike 
the turtle, raises the spear above his 
shoulder, and throws it in such a man- 
ner tliat it takes a circular direction in 
the air, and lights, with its point dowii- 
Avard, on the back of the animal, pene- 
trating through the shell, and tlic iioiut, 
becoming detached from the handle, re- 
inains firmly fastened in the creature's 
body ; the float now shows on the sur- 
face of the Avater Avhich Avay tlie turtle 
has gone ; and he is easily hunted up, 
and secured, hy means of the line, Avhich 
has retnaiiif‘d attached to the spear- 
head,” 

** The manatee may be considered the 
connecting link hetAveeii quadrupeds 
and fishes; it retains the fore-feet, or 
rather hands, of the former, with the 
tail of the hitter, spnwiiiig out in a 
horizontal dirertion like a large fan. 
Ileneath the skin, Avliich is uncommonly 
hard anil thick, there is a deep layer of 
very sAveet fat. The meat, in its thirkest 
parts, has the singular property of being 
streaked throughout Avitli alternate layers 
of fat and lean, being most excellent 
food. Persons subject to he afflicted 
with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, 
find speedy relief ; by using it freely, 
their blooaissaid to become purified, 
and the virnlenco of the complaint is 
thrown to the surface of the body, and 
quickly disappears. The manatee is 
extremely acute in its sense of hearing, 
and immerg|e8 itself in the water on the 
slightest noise; it feeds on long shoots 
of tender grass mwin^ on the banks 
of the rivers, and will nse nearly two- 
thirds of its len^h out of the water to 
reach its food ; it is found only in the 
least frequented creeks and rivers; the 
male and female are nnerally tofrether; 
their common length is from eight to 
twelve feet, and it Avcighs from five to 
eight hundred pounds ; some of them, 
hewever, are much lari^r.'’ 
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XF.W TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 

We arc in<lchtc‘(l to captain Lyon for 
sonic ciirious inforiiiiitioii rpspcctiii^f 
various parts oT Africa, as well us for 
intelligence cunnecteil with the Arctic 
regions ; and he now streni^thens and 
aiif^mcnts the public obligation to him 
by a Journal of a Uesideiicc and Tonr 
in the licpuliiic of Mexico,*' written 
with vivacity and spirit, and stamped 
with apparent marks of impartiality and 
of truth. While he admits that the 
work <loes not contain matter of much 
iniportsince, he declares it to be a faith- 
ful narrative of what he saw, and trusts 
that “it will he found to give a fair 
representation of the state of the repuh- 
lie, and to add in some decree to the 
small stock of inforrnutioii which exists 
respecting the peoph; and general ap- 
pearance of that portion of the new 
world.*' 

He has given a humorous account of 
liis reception at 'J'ampico. — “ The Ame- 
rican consul very kindly hired a win- 
dowless room for me in one of the most 
respectable houses in the place, the 
mistress of which was better known by 
the name of the Gachupina, (a term of 
reproach applied to European Spaniards) 
than by her proper appellation of Donna 
Francesca. This lady, who had the 
reputation of being rich and cleanlvt 
was Miiite distressed at not liaving time 
to whiten riiy room; hut two Indian 
girls were instantly set to work to wash 
the earthen door and make me comfort- 
able. My landlady was all politeness, 
and 1 clearly saw that she entertained 
no mean opinion of her own good 
breeding and address. She was gener- 
ally allowed to be one of the most re- 
spectable ladies of Tampieo ; and, al- 
though a certain Don Antonio, wlio 
assisted in taking care of her ihop and 
her fair self, was ny no ineani her hus- 
band, she piqued herself on her irre- 
proachable character, and the high esti- 
mation in which she was held on acconnt 
of her wealth. Her affe might have 
been about forty-five; her person was 
fat ; and when in her morning costume, 
which coDsisted of a shift tied round the 
waist with a string, and with a cigar in 
her month, her whole figure was parti- 
cularly attractive. This charminf per- 
son and 1 formed an interesting picture 
every morning at about six oxlock, as 
she stood leaning over a little wicket 
which kept the pigs, dogs, cats, and 


poultry, from coining out of the yard 
into my room. While we rotify smokeci 
the cigars with which she favored me, 1 
drew in lessons of Spanish, by con- 
versing with her, and listening to con- 
stantly repeated assurances that she was 
an ohi Spiiniard and a woman of sense, 
aithoiigh, in common with nearly all 
the native ladies of the pliice, she did 
not possess the dccoiiiplishmeiits of 
reading and writing. In the evening, 
the comnisiidatit mid his wife, with 
some officers of the garrison, paid me a 
visit at the consul's house, where his 
sister amused the party by playing on 
the piano-forte; and a host of half- 
naked natives ^oon crowded round the 
door and windows, which latter have no 
glass, and seemed highly delighted 
with the music ; some of the children 
reuiurking with astonishment, that the 
.Senora “ read a book” while playing. 
When the visitors retired, I adjourned 
to my own room, that 1 might cmleavour 
to sleep ; but it was all to no purpose. 
At my outer door stood a pig-sty, eon- 
tatiiing three old sows, — mothers', to iny 
misery, of a numerous firogeny, whicn 
had been separated from them in order 
to forage in the odoriferous streets. 
The moaiiiugs and cries in every tone to 
which the voices of sows can be modu- 
lated, were answered with interest by 
the young pigs ; for, being too large to 
creep tliruugh the bars to their parents, 
they solaced themselves by squeaking 
throughout the night. To add to this, 
the dogs, of which every house has 
several, barked without interruption.'* 

In the town and neighbourhood of 
Panuco lie saw some remarkable tribes, 
the remains of the Guastcc nation. — “ In 
their mild dejected countenances no 
trace is seen of their being the olFspring 
of those warriors who dmeated Grijalva 
their first discoverer, and the troops of 
Cortes. Time and the tremendous 

S eriodical rains have been insufficient to 
cstroy all vestiges of this nation. Tlie 
remains of the pyramids, the idols, and 
the utensils, toys, and ornamenta in 
finely-worked clay, combine to show 
that the arts once flourished to a very 
considerable extent on this now thinly- 
peopled spot. Some of the vases yet 
retain their colours and vitreous glas- 
ing, and many are of an earth as Tight 
and well-baked as that of Tuscany; 
while the figures, from their singular 
attitudes and grotesque expression, 
might serve as models to the toy-makers 
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of the present d.'iy. The flutes, sniglu 
and double, with two, three, or four 
holes, the oddly-shaped pipes and whis> 
ties, and the jars modeled into birds, 
toads, and otner animals, all in terra 
cotta^ exhibit as much humour as inge- 
nuity, and are found, either entire or 
broken, in such quantities as to induce 
a belief that Paniico was actually a mart 
for crockery ware. I learned also, that, 
about nine leagues from the town, some 
very interesting objects of antiquity are 
to be met with, situated ou the side of a 
hill covered with wild nines. The 
principal is a large oven-liKc chamber, 
on the floor of winch a great number of 
flat stones, similar to those still used by 
W'omen in grinding maize, were found, 
and can even now be procured. Ft is 
only in May that this place is accessible, 
as the pines, being dry, may then be 
burned from the face of* the hill.*' 

“ The Guiistecs live unmixed with the 
wliitcs, who amount to 15(N1 persons, 
and who may he called the flxed popu- 
lation. During the unhealthy months 
many families come here from Tampico, 
and in the dry season Psiniico is a kind 
of ivatering-place, to which people 
resort for the purpose of bathing, the 
river here being more free from cay- 
mans than at any other part. For such 
families as choose to devote a little 
trouble and expense to decency, small 
spaces are staked off near the banks, 
and lightly covered with palm brandies; 
but such niceties are not much attended 
to ; both sexes bathe without scruple at 
the same time, and many of the young 
women swim extremely well. 

**The town is situated on the southern 
bank of the river, and was at this time 
at an elevation of thirty feet above it; 
but, in a more advanced period of the 
rainy season, the waters frequently in- 
undate the streets, and it has more than 
once happened, that canoes have plied 
there. Many of the houses are com- 
paratively good; but the far greater 
proportion are pf split bamboo, plastered 
with mud, and tfiatched with the fun 
aim, which is also the covering of the 
cst buildings. There is neither a 
school nor any other public establish- 
ment in the town. 

** It would perhaps be difficult, even 
in this lethargic country, to find a more 
listless idle set of half-sleepy people 
than tliose of Panuco, who for the 

g reater part are Creoles. Surrounded 
y a soil capable of the highest culti- 


vation, living near a jriver swarming 
witli the finest iish, they take very few 
of the latter, and have rarely aiiy other 
food than maize and dried bcefT The 
siesta appears to consume half of the 
day, and even speaking is an efibit to 
this lazy race. Siicii as are obliged to 
labour, in order to save themselves from 
starving, obtain their livelihood by 
cutting dyewoods to freight the vessels 
which occasionally come up the river 
fora cargo.” 

With the scenery of this part of the 
country the raptain ivas delighted. — 

The sea-breeze, the greatest imagina- 
ble luxury ill the Ticrra Caliente, set 
very strongly up the river, and wc sailed 
delightfully before it, discovering as we 
advanced fresh beauties at every turn of 
the stream. The varieties of new and 
magiiifieent trees, covered with the most 
luxuriant and brilliant parasitical plants, 
dipping their branches in the ciirrcnt; 
ivitheriMg trunks elothed with a verdure 
not their own, hut which flourished ou 
their decay ; and the immense up-rooted 
timber lying grounded in the shoaler 
parts of the stream, and causing strong 
eddies amongst their shattered brunches, 
— fpivc a character to the scene around, 
which to me was altogether new and 
enchanting. Here wc saw the hanging- 
nests of the calaiidria and many bright- 
plumed birds. Dime and Icnion-trecs, 
bearingat the same limefruitand flowers, 
hung most invitingly over the water, 
and afforded us abundance of refreshing 
lemonade. In some places, immense 
willows threw their cool shade over 
smooth banks, resembling the park sce- 
nery on the borders of the Thames, while 
groups of cattle, grazing or sleeping 
beneath thin spreading branches, ren- 
dered these particular views very like 
home; but we had some other objects to 
remind us how far we were removed 
from it. Hero an enormous alligator 
would plunge into the river from bis 
broken sleep on the sunny bank, or a 
delicate white heron would rise alarmed 
on the wing, and soar above our heads, 
when affrighted from her retreat among 
the rushes. We saw also on this day a 
sea-cow, but it was out of tlie reach of 
our shot ; and I killed a water-snake as 
thick as my wrist, while it lay sleeping 
in the sun on a branch of a decayed 
tree.” 

In some of the mining districts the 
country is much less pleasant and fer- 
tile. A more desolate dreary spot than 
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that about Zacatecas, as it appeared to 
our author in June, ‘‘ scarcely exists on 
the face of the ^lobe, after excepting 
the Great Desert in Africa and the Polar 
Regions.” Yet there is some satisfac« 
tioii in learning, that the mining con- 
cerns arc in a favorable train: — their 
produce will make some amends for 
unpiciitresqueness and agricultural ste- 
rility. 

At Z'fcatecas, the manners are not so 
refined as might be expected from the 
dignity of the place. — ** Wc paid a visit 
of ceremony to his excellency general 
Lobato, GOiniiiandcr-in-chief of the ' Free 
and Sovereign State of Zacatecas.* lie 
was unwell and confined to his room; 
but we were received by his lady, a 
thill, talkative, little woman, who abused 
both miners and mining in most unqua- 
lified terms ; and by her sister, a large, 
greasy, half-dressccf maiden, witli black 
iiiustachios and nut-brown teeth. The 
ladies sat huddled up in a corner, 
smoking; and the tiled floor, on which 
reposed an iiiiincnsc dog and her puppies, 
was strewed with extinguished cigars 
and their ashes, cabbage and lettuce 
leaves, and other filtli wliicii had fallen 
from five bird-cages hung along the 
centre of the room. Two unshaven and 
unwashed cavaliers were paying their 
morning compliments to la Gcneralaf 
and the whole scene was such, that 1 
retired from it witli no very favourable 
ideas of the beau mondc at Zacatecas.” 

Hut there is a more severe imputation 
upon the inhabitants of this city than 
the charge of mere coarseness of man- 
ners. — 1 am sorry that it is not in my 
power to say much in favour of Zaca- 
tecas. 1 acknowlegc a dislike both to 
the natives and the town, which 1 only 
entered five or six times on business; 
and I had no idle time on my bands, had 
I been disposed to make visits more 
frequently. Thrice 1 so far succeeded 
in attracting public attention as to be 
hooted at as a Jew, and once had the 
honour of being pelm with stones. The 
frequent use of the knife is also a suffi- 
cient discouragement to a stranger’s 
visiting the city. Murder is too snght 
a crime to merit punishment; and, dunng 
the month of May, twenty-one assassi- 
nations took place, without a single per- 
son being brought to justice. ^ 

” A party of English artificers and 
miners, under the charge of my friend 


Mr. Tindal, arrived from Real del 
Monte, and passed through Zacatecas at 
the time it was most crowded with 
people, who on Sundays flock from the 
neighbourhood to attend the market. 
On these occasions they generally get 
drunk, when they become quarrelsome, 
and too frequently use their knives 
against each other. It was an unlucky 
moment for strangers to appear amongst 
them, and they availed tficmselves of it 
to quarrel with the Knglisli and to 
throw stones at them : — ^liad not a party 
of the city militia been sent to protect 
the new comers on their way to the 
Veta Grande, some serious consequences 
might have ensued. The custom-house 
officers, having taken it into their half- 
tipsy heads that the baggage of the 
travelers contained some arms, stopped 
it all in the middle of the town, an <rMr. 
Tindal and 1 were ohlified to ride there 
to settle matters. Hy humoring the 
crowd, who were already ripe for mis- 
chief, we kept themr in tolerably good 
temper: but no sooner were our backs 
turned, than we were saluted witli a 
half-merry half-saucy hiss, and they 
honoured our retreat with a few stones. 
Considerable ill-will was also manifested 
toward the strangers by the miners at 
the Veta : when they appeared singly, 
they were pelted, and an attack was 
actually made at night on the door of 
the house in which they were quartered. 
• • • • 

** The people of the mining districts 
have the character of being more law- 
less and unruly than those whose occu- 
pations arc different; and, whatever 
may be the truth of this imputation as 
regards other mining states, the Zaca- 
tecanos arc somewhat worse than their 
neighbours. 1 do not, however, con- 
ceive that the mining interests of fo- 
reigners can now be materially or even 
slightly affected by the waywardness of 
the operatives. Mexico is a country 
newly awakened from a long dream of 
ignorance and oppression ; and, as much 
Improvement is already observable to 
the residents in the country, more may 
naturally be anticipated, although its 
progress must, 1 conceive, be slower in 
the state of Zacatecas than in the more 
central provinces, since the natives pos- 
sess more bigotry and intolerance tnan 
their neighbours. It will scarcely 'be 
believed that there should exist a people 
in a nominally civilized country, who 
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yet believe in lonl Monboddo's inge- 
nious theory of tails ;• yet so it is — tliat 
the Eii^Hisli, or, indeed, all foreiirners, 
beings considered as Jews, are supposed 
to bcornaaicnted with these appendages ; 
and many people can be found, wdio 
firmly believe that our stirrups being 
placed more forward on our saddles than 
IS the custom of the country, is to allow 
oiir stooping a little, so as to prevent 
the friction of the saddle from incon- 
veniencing the rider's tail." 

The captain's description of Mexico 
differs eonsiderahly from that of Mr. 
Itnllock, who, indeed, in his ill-digested 
account, spoke too favorably both of 
the city anil tlie country. 1‘Voiii Mr. 
Ward, the British chan; 6 d'ajfaire:!, 
whom oiir author found in the occu- 
pancy of a spleiulid mansion in the sub- 
urbs, we expect a more accurate and 
satisfactory detail than from either of 
the former gentlemen, becatise his re- 
sidence was sufficiently prtdonged to 
allow multiplied opportunities of survey. 


SALATiiiEL; a Start/ of the PattU the 

Prettent^ and the F'uture, 3 voi.h. 

The story of the Wandering Jew' 
furnishes a good foinidatioii fur a fan- 
ciful superstructure. 1 1 affords, to writers 
who have powerful conceptions and a 
turn for meditation, opportunities of 
rousing, to the verge of agony, the 
feelings of their readers, — of giving 
alternately abstractions and events, and 
mingling reveries with realities. Taking 
advantage of a subject which presents 
sucli remarkable features, Mr. Groly 
revels in the extravagance of incident, 
and expatiates in the visions of enthu- 
siasm. 

These three volumes, we presume, 
form only a small part of the intended 
work, as they relate only to about forty 
years of the Jew's mysterioas existence, 
when the effect of his sentence, for 
haviiif^ blasphemed the majesty and ex- 
ulted in the sufferings of our Hedeemer, 
was in a manner recent, before he had 
outlived his affections, and lost all sym- 
pathy with the frail actors in the shifting 
scenes of life ; — ^before he felt, in wait- 
ing for the re-appearance of the Divine 

* A null iiiquii-M, at anotlior pluce, nlictliortlie 
talla of liirKica TtiU off on their conversion to the 
Catholic faith I 


BtMng whom he had uflVnded, the hea- 
viness of that existenec which palls even 
with all the stimulants of tlie most vivid 
career of man." 

Animated w’ith the feelings of n pa- 
triot, Sahithiel meditates a revolt from 
Kuinan tyranny, lie matures liis sctieme 
in the midst of a festival, after he has 
sent his son-in-law to feel the pulse of 
the people. — “ This day was one of the 
many festivals of our country, and my 
halls echoed with sounds of enjoyment. 

a ardens glittered with illinninations 
the grarefnl devices of which our 
jieuple were sucli masters; and, when I 
looked out for the path of Gonstaiitius, 
1 was absolutely paine/1 by the sight of 
so much fantastic pleasure, while my 
hero was pursuing his way througli dark- 
ness and solitude. 

“ At length the festival was over. The 
lights twinkled thinner among the ar- 
bours, the sounds of glad voices sank, 
and 1 saw from tny casement the evi- 
dences of departure in the trains of 
torches that moved up the surrounding 
hills. The sight of a starlight sky lias 
always been to me among the softest 
and surest healers of the heart ; and I 
gazed upon that mighty scene which 
throws all human cures into such little- 
ness, until my composure returned. 

“ The last of the guests had left the 
palace before I ventured to tlesceinl. — 
The vases of perfumes still breathed in 
the hall of the evening bani|uet; the 
alabaster lamps were still burning ; but, 
except the attendants who waited on my 
steps at a distance, and whose fixed 
figures might have been taken for 
statues, there was not a living being 
near mo of the laughing and joyous 
crowd that had so lately glittcrad, 
danced, sported, and smiled, within 
those sumptuous walls. Yet, what was 
this but a picture of the coiumon rulatioii 
of life? Or, by a yet more immediate 
moral, what was it but a picture of the 
desertion that might be coming upon me 
and mine? 

1 sat down to extii^uish my sullen 
philosophy in wine. But no draujjlit 
that ever passed the lips could extin- 
guish the low fever that brooded on my 
spirit. 1 dreaded that the presence of 
iny family miglit force out my heavy 
secret, and lingered, with my eyes gaz- 
ing witliout sight, on the costly covenng 
of the hoard. 

“ The sound of music from an innet 
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hall, to wliicli Miriam and her dau^hU^rs 
had retired, aroused me. 1 stood at the 
door, gazinj' on the j,^ruiip within. The 
music was a hymn, with which they 
closed the customary devotions of the 
day; but there was something in its 
sound to me that I had never felt before. 
At the moment when those sweet voices 
were pouring out the gratitude of hearts 
as Innocent and {^rlowiiig as the hearts 
of aiiffcls, a scene of horror might be in 
action. The husband of Salome might 
be struggling under the Roman swords; 
he might be lying a corpse under the 
feet of the cavalry, that before morn 
plight bring the news of his destruction 
ill the flames that startled us from our 
sleep, and the swords that pierced our 
bosoms. 

‘‘And what beings were those thus 
appointed for the sacrifice ? The lapse 
of even a few years had perfected the 
natural beauty of my daughters. Sa- 
lome's sparkling eye was more brilliant, 
her graceful iorni was moulded into 
more easy elegance, and her laughing lip 
was wroidhed with a more playtul smile. 
Never did 1 see a creature of deeper 
witcliery. My noble and dear Esther, 
who was, perhaps, the dearer to me, 
from her inheriting a tinge of niy me* 
laiicholy, yet a melanchol^ exalted Jby 
genius and ardour of soul into a charm, 
was this night the leader of the song of 
holiness. Her large uplifted eye glowed 
with the brightness of one of the stars on 
which it was flxed. Her hands fell on 
the harp in almost the attitude of prayer; 
and the expression of her lofty and in- 
tellectual countenance, crimsoned with 
the theme, told of a comuiunion with 
thoughts and beings above mortality. 
The voices had ceased ; yet the inspi- 
ration still burned in her soul, and lier 
hands still sl^ook from the chord’s har- 
monies, sweet, but of the wildest and 
boldest brilliancy. 

** My entrance broke off the harper’s 
spell, and I found it a hard task to an- 
swer the fond inquiries and toucliing 
congratulations that flowed npoii me. 
But the hour waned, and I was again 
left alone for the fbw minutes whidi it 
was Diy custom ,tor.givc to meditation 
before 1 retired' to rest. The thoughts 
of the day again gathered round my 
soiiL Sinus was on the verge of the 
horizon, and I idly combined the fate 
of Coustantius with the decline of the 
star that he had taken for his signal. 
My senses lost their truth or contributed 
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to deceive me. 1 fancied that I heard 
sounds of conflict; the echo of horses* 
feet rang in my cars. A meteor that 
slowly sailed across the sky, struck me 
as a supernatural call. My braiu, fear- 
fully excitable since my great misfor- 
tune, at length kindled up such strong 
realities, that I found myself on tlie 
point of lictrayiiig the burthen of iny 
spirit by some palpable disclosure. 

** Twice had 1 reached the door of 
Miriam’s chamber, to tell her my whole 
perplexity. But 1 heard the voices of 
tier attendants within, and shrank from 
the tale. 1 ranged the long gidleries, 
perplexed with capricious and strange 
torments of the imi^iiiatiuii. — ‘ If luy 
son-in-law should fall,’ said 1, ‘how 
shall 1 atone for the cruelty of sending 
him npon a service of such hopeless 
liazard — a few peasants with naked 
breasts against lioinaii battlements 
What soldier would not ridicule my 
folly in hoping success? What man 
would not cuarge me with sroni of the 
life of my kindred ? Tlic hliMil of my 
tribe will be upon my head fur ever. 
The base will take advantage of their 
fate to degrade my name until tlic na- 
tion. The brave will disdain him who 
sent others to tlie peril which he dared 
not share.’ 

‘‘While 1 was deeply musing, I felt 
a light hand ujion mine. Miriam stooil 
beside me. ‘Salathicl!’ proiioiiiired 
she in an iinsliakcii voice. ‘There is 
something painful on your mind. Whe- 
ther it be only a duty on you? part to 
disclose it to me, 1 shall not say; but, 
if you think me fit to share yoiir hap- 
pier hours, must I have the humiliation 
of feeling that 1 am to be excluded from 
your confidence, in the day when tliose 
hours may be darkened r — ‘ 1 was si- 
lent, for to speak was beyond my 
strength, but 1 pressed her delicate 
fingers to my bosom.—* Misfortune, in v 
dearfansband,’ resumed she, ‘ is trivial, 
except when it reaches tlie mind. Oh, 
rather let me encounter it in the bitter- 
est privations of poverty and exile ; ra- 
ther let me be a nameless outcast to the 
latest year 1 have to live, than feel the 
'bitterness of being forgotten by tlie 
heart to which, come life or deatli, mine 
is bound for ever and ever.' 

' “ 1 ulanccd np at her, 'Tears dropped 
on her cheeks: but her voice was firm. 
‘1 have observed yon,’ said sho, ‘in 
deep agitation daring the day; but f 
forbore to press you for the cause, f 

2 K 
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liavi* iioiv, fill long past mid- 

night, tu the sound of your fret, to the 
MoiiiuJ of groans niul pangfs wrung' from 
your hosoiu ; nut/ f yoa), to rxclauiations 
and broken seiitenVrs, which have let 
me iiiobl inviiliintiiiiU’ into tlio kiiow- 
Icge that tliis disturbuiice arises from 
the state of our countrv. I know your 
iiohle ii.ituiis Saliithiel ; and 1 say to 
you, in this solemn and sacred hour of 
danger, follow the guidance of that 
iiohle nature.’ 

‘‘ 1 cast, itiy arms :ihout her neck, and 
imprinted a kiss as true as ever came 
from human love up(m her lips. Sl>«; 
liad taken a weight from my soul. J 
detailed the whole design to her. She 
listened with many a change from red 
to pale, and many a treinuiir of the white 
hand that, lay in 'mine. When I erased, 
the woman in her broke forth in tear^ 
and sighs. ' Yet,’ said &1ie, ‘you mnst 
go. Perish the thought, that, for the 
selfish desire of lutdfliig even upon yon 
in safety here, 1 should hnxard the 
dearer honour of my lord. It is right 
that tliidea should make the attempt to 
shake off her tyranny. It is wise to 
lose nut a nioiiienL when the al tempt is 
fuUv resohed on. You must he the 
leader, ami you must purchase that 
incomparable distiiictinn, hy showing 
that you possess the qualities of a 
leader. Tlie people can never be de- 
ceived ill their own cause. Kings and 
etjiirts may he ileliidcd into the e.huicc 
fif incapacity: hut tlie man wliom a 
people will follow from their lire-sides 
to tlie field, must bear the palpable 
stamp of wisdom, eni'i-gy, and valour.’ 

‘ Admirable being,’ I exclaimed, ‘ wor- 
thy to be hununred while Israel has a 
name! Then, 1 have your consent to 
follow ('oiistantius. ify speed I may 
reach him, before he can have arrived 
nt the olnect of the enterprise. Fare- 
well, my best beloved — fanovell V She 
fell into iny arms in a passion of tears. 

'* Slie at length recovered, and said, 

* This is weakness, the mere weakness 
of surprise. Yes; go, prince of Naph- 
tali. No man must take the glory 
from you. Constantins is a hero ; but 
you must be a king, and more than a 
king s nut the struggler for the baubles 
of royalty, hut for the glories of the 
rescuer of the people of God^ The 
Jirst blow of the war must not l^giveii 
by another, dear as he is. The first 
triumph, the whole triumph, must be 
my lord’s.’ She knelt down, and poiir- 


cil out her soul to Heaven in eloquent 
Mipplicatioii for my safety. ^ [ listened 
in lioiiiHge. *Now go,' sighed she, 
‘and remember, in the day of battle, 
who will then he in prayer for yon. 
Court no unnecessary peril; for, if you 
perish, wdiich of us would desire to live ?’ 
She again sank upon her knees ; and f 
ill reverent silence dcsrciided from the 
gallery.** 

A picture, displaying mncli graphic 
force, is given i>f thi* dcsl ruction of a 
theatre at Itonie, not by tbe sudden fall 
of an over-laden nmf, like tlic recent 
accident in a suburb of our metropolis, 
bill hy a still more appalling casualty. - 
“ lloino was an ocean of fiame. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, 
fliat roiled before the hkuNt like an end- 
less tide. The billows hurst up the 
sides of the hills, which they turned 
into instant volca/iors, exploding vo- 
lumes of binoke and lire; then plunged 
into the depths in a hundred glowing 
ctitaracts, then climbed and coiisimied 
again. The distant soniiil of the city in 
her convulsion went to the soul, ^flie 
air w*as fillnl with the steady roar of the 
advancing flume, the crash of falling 
houses, ami the hideous outcry of the 
myriads flying through the streets, oi 
siiigoiiiided and perishing in the confla- 
gration. All was clamour, violent striig 
gle, ami helpless deatli. Aleii and 
women of the highest rank were on foot, 
trampled by the rabble tiiat had then 
lost all respect of conditions, i )ne dense 
muss of miserable life. Irresistible from 
its weight, crushed by the narrow streets, 
and scorcliefi hy the flames over their 
Iieads, rolled through the gates like an 
endless stream of black lava. 

“ The fire had originally broken out 
upon the Palatine, and hot smoke that 
wrapped and half blinded us hung thick 
as night upon the wrecks of pavilions 
and imlaces ; but the dexteritv and know^- 
lege of my inexplicable guide carried m 
on. It was in vain that I insisted upon 
knowing- the purpose of this terrible 
traverse. He pressed his hand on his 
heart in re-assurance of his fidelity, and 
still spurred on. We'now passed under 
the shade of an immense range of lofty 
buildings, whose gloomy and solid 
strength seemed to bid defiance to chance 
and time. A sudden yell appalled me. 
A ring of fire swept round its summit ; 
burning cordage, sheets of canvas, and 
a shoiver of all things combustible, flew 
into tbe air above our heads. An uproar 
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followed, unlike all tliat 1 liad ever 
licanl, a liidoous inixtnn* of howls, 
shrieks, and groans. The flames rolliMl 
down the narrow street before us, and 
made the passage next to hii|)ossiblo. — 
While wc hesitated, a huge fragment of 
the building ]ieavi>d, as if in an earth- 
fjuake, and fortunately for iis fell in- 
wards. I’hc whole scene of terror was 
then open. The great amphitheatre of 
Statiiins Taurus had caught Are; the 
stage, with its inflammable furniture, was 
intensely blazing below. Thu flames 
were wheeling up, circle above circle, 
through the seventy thousuml seats that 
nisc from the groiiiul tt> the roof. I 
stood ill unspeakable awe and wotidemn 
the side of this coluasal cavern, this 
mighty temple «»f the eity of fire. At 
Jcfigth a descending blast cleared away 
the smoke that covered the arena. The 
cause of those horrid cries was now vi- 
sible. The W'ild beasts ker.t for the 
games had broken from tlieir ileus. Mad- 
dened by affright and p<iin, lions, tigers, 
panthers, wolves, wiiole herds of the 
monsters of India and Africa, were en- 
closed in an impassable barrier of fire. 
—They bounded, ll'.ey fought, they 
screamed, they tore ; they ran howling 
round and round the circle; they made 
tlesperatc leaps upwards through the 
blaze ; they were tluiig back, and fell 
only to fasten their fangs in each other, 
and, with their parching jaws bathed in 
blood, die raging. 1 looked anxiously 
to see whelHer any Iiuinati being was 
involved in this fearful catastrophe. To 
my great relief, 1 could sec none. The 
keepers and attendants had obvionsly 
escaped. As I expressed iny g1adne.ss, 
f was startled by a louil cry from my 
guide, the fir.st sound that 1 Iiad heard 
him utter. He pointed to theo|)posite 
sidif of the amphitheatre. There indeed 
sat an object of melancholy interest : a 
man who had either been unable to es- 
cape, or bad determined to dio.^ Bscape 
was now impossible. He sat in despe- 
rate calmness on his funeral pile. Ho 
was a gigantic Etliiopian slave, entirely 
naked) He had chosen bis place, as if 
in mockery, on Qie imperial throne; the 
fire was above him and around him ; and 
under tills tremendous canopy he gazed, 
without the movement of a muscle, on 
the combat of the wild beasts below ; a 
solitary sovereign, witli the^ whole tre- 
mendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the power of man.*' 

The reflections on the mighty forest 


of lirhaiiun partake of the solcnin gran- 
deur of tlie subject. — “ I pressed forward 
until the forest ruse in its majesty before 
me. My &tep was cluM-kco in solemn 
admiration. 1 saw the earliest produce 
of the earth — the patriandis of the vegi*- 
table world. The first generation of 
the reviving globe usimI to sit beiieatli 
these green and lovely arches ; the final 
generation was to sit bcneatli them. — 
No roof so noble ever rose above the 
heads of nionarchs. The forest had 
been greatly iuipaired in its extent and 
beauty by the sacrilegious liand of war. 
The perpetual conflicts of the Syrian 
and Rgyptiiin ily nasties laid the axe to 
it with reiJiorsefess viulutioii. It onec 
spread over the whole range of the 
nuniiifiiiiiN ; its (iiminished strength 
now, like the relics of a mighty army, 
made its stand among the central for- 
tresses of its native Vegion, ami there 
majestically bade defiiiiicc to the far- 
ther assiiufts of steel and tire. Tiie 
forms of tlie trees seemed made for 
duration; the trunks were of prodi- 
gious tliickncss, smootli and round as 
pillars of marble; some rising to a 
great heiglit, and throwing out a vast 
level roof of foliagi* ; sonic dividing 
into a cluster of trunks, ami, with theiV 
various heights of branch and leaf, 
making a succession of verdurous caves ; 
some propagating theniselve.s by circles 
of young cedars, risen wliere the fruit 
had dropped upon the ground. The 
whole bore the aspect of a colossal 
temple of nature — the shafted column, 
the deep arch, the solid buttresses 
branching off into the ricliest caprices 
of oriental architecture: the solemn 
roof high above, pale, yet painted by 
the strong sunlight through tlie leaves 
with transparent and tes!>el1atcd dyes, 
rich as the colours of tlie I ndiaii mine. 
In the momentary feeling of awe anil 
wonder, 1 could coinprcliend why pa- 
ganism loved to worsliip under the 
shade of forests, and why the poets of 
paganism filled that shade with tlie 
attributes and presence of deities. The 
airy whisperings, the loneliness, the 
rich twilight, were the very food of 
mystery. Even the forms that towered 
before the eye, those ancient trees, the 
survivors of the general law of mor- 
tality, gigaiUic, hoary, covered with 
their weedy rohes, bowing tbeir aged 
heads in the blast, and uttering strange 
•^ollnds and groaniiigs in the struggre, 
gave to the high-wrought superstition 
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of the soul the images of thinn un< 
earthly ; the oracle and the God r’ 

The coiu'liision of the work promises 
to be even more interesting, as the nar- 
rator intends to survey a variety of im- 
portant periods.-—** I fere I pause. 1 
had undergone that portionofiny career 
which was to be passed among my peo- 
ple. My life as a father, husband, 
citizen, was at an end. Thenceforth 1 
M'as to be a solitary man. My fate had 
yet scarcely fallen upon me ; but 1 was 
now to feci it, in the disruption of every 
gentler tie that held me to life. I was to 
make iiiy couch with the savage, the 
outcast, and tiie slave. 1 was to sec the 
ruin of the mighty, and the overthrow 
of empires. Yet, in the tumult that 
changed the face of the world, I was 
still to live, and bt* unchanged. Every 
sterner passion that disturbs our nature 
was to reign in successive tyranny over 
my soul. And fearfully was the decree 
fulfilled. 

** In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, 
I traverst'd tlie globe to seek ofit an 
enemy of Uome. 1 found in the northern 
snows a man of blood ; I stirred up the 
soul of Alaric, and led him to the sack 
of Home. In revenge for the insults 
heaped upon the Jew by the dotards and 
dastards of the city of Constantine, 1 
sought out an instrument of compendious 
ruin; I found him in the Arabian sands, 
and ponred ambition into the soul of the 
enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge for 
the pollution of the ruins of the Temple, 
1 roused the iron tribes of the west, and 
at the head of the crusaders expelled 
the Saracens. 1 fed full oil revenge, and 
I felt the misery of revenge ! 

** A passion for the mysteries of na- 
ture seised me. 1 toiled with the alche- 
mist; 1 wore away years in the perplex- 
ities of the schoolmen ; and I felt the 


g uilt and emptiness of unlawful kiiow- 
gc. . 

** A passion for human fame seised 
me. I drew mv sword in the Italian 
wars, triumphed, .was a monarch, and 
learned to curse the hour when 1 first 
dreamed of fame. 

**A passion for gold seised me. 1 
felt the gnawing of avarice — the last 
infirmity of the fallen mind. Wealth 
came to my wish, and to my torment. 
In the midst of royal treasures, I was 
poorer than the poorest. Oays and 
nights of misery were the gift of ava- 
rice. I felt within me the unking 
worm. In my passion, I longed for 
regions where the hand of man had never 
rifled the mine. 1 found ahold Genoese, 
and led him to the discovery of a new 
world. With its metals 1 inundated the 
old, and, to my oivn misery, added the 
misery of two hemispheres f 

** But the circle of the passions, a cir- 
cle of fire, was not to surround my fated 
steps for ever. Calmer and nobler aspi- 
rations were to rise in my melancholy 
heart. I saw the birth of true science, 
true liberty, and true wisdom. 1 lived 
with Petrarch, among his glorious relics 
of the genius of Greece and Home. 1 
stood enraptured beside the easels of 
Angelo and Kapliael- I conversed with 
the merchant-kings of the Mediterra- 
nean. I stood at Merntz, beside tliu 
wonder-working macliine that makes 
knowlcge imperishable, and sends it 
with winged speed through the earth.— 
At the pulpit of the mighty man of 
Saxony, I unclt; Israelite as 1 was, 
and am, 1 did involuntary homage to 
the mind of Luther ! 

** But I must close these thoughts, us 
wandering as the steps of my pilgrimage. 
1 have more to tell ; strange, magnifi- 
cent, and sad.’* 


AN INVOCATION TO MAT, 

tari/feii.oiia Friend^i H^edding-Duy. 

Let April go, capricious thing. 

With vernal hue, but wintry frown ; 

Why should we call her Child of Spring f 
Why deck her locks with beautyu crown ? 

For she’s inconstant as the wind. 

And chilling ’midst her am’rous play ; 

A nymph more constant 1 would find. 

And therefore call on lovely May. 
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London at Midnight, 

Wake all tliy iloiv’rs, and bid them wear, 

O queen of sweets, their brightest dyes i 

Show the full blossoms of the yeau*. 

And let us view no fickle skies ; 

And tell the minstrels of the grove 
Their sweetest descants to prolong ; 

Dear is this day to wedded love. 

And 1 must nave their choicest song. 

For lovers true, oh! gen’rous May, 

Thou hear’st me claim these honors due; 

So, sacred hold this genial day. 

And 1 will consecrate it too. 

But shonid’st e’en thou, O May ! be found 
(As thou, alas ! art sometimes seen) 

To strew thy blossoms on the ground 
With froward hand and frolic mien. 

Yet spare, oh ! spare this favor'd day; 

Let no rude bliglit disturb its bliss; 

And, if thou must the wanton play. 

Choose any other day than tnis. 


LONDON AT MIDNIGHT, 
by Robert Montgomery, 

The f^t and fever of the dav are o’er. 

And London slumbers, but with murmurs faint. 

Like Ocean, when she folds her waves to sleep: 

’Tis the pure hour for poetry and thought ; 

When passions sink, and man surveys the heavens. 
And feels himself immortal. 

O’er all a sad sublimity is spread — 

The dimming smile of night, amid the air, 

Darkly and drear, the spiry steeples rfse 
Like shadows of the past; the houses lie 
In dismal clusters, moveless as in sleep : 

And, tow’ring far above the rest, yon dome 
Uproars, as if self-balanced in the gloom— > 

A spectre cow’iing o’er the dusky piles. 

How noiseless are the streets! a few hours gone 
And all was fierce commotion t car and hoof. 

And bick’ring wheel, and crackling stone, and throats 
Thatrang wUh revelry and woe, were here 
Imminffled in the stir of life; but now 
A dea&ess mantles round the midnijibt scene; 

Time, with his awful feet, has paced the world, 

And frown’d her myriads into sleep !— ’Tis hush’d. 
Save when a distant drowsy watch-call breaks 
Intrusive on the calm, or rapid ows, 

Tliat roll them into silence. Beauteous look . 

The train of houses, yellow’d by the moon. 

Whose tile-roofs, slanting down amid the light, 
Gleam like 'an asure track of waveless seal 
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Ah Evening Walk in Bengal* 

And who shall paint the uiidnig^ht scenes of life 
In this vast city ? — mart of human kind ! 

Some weary wrecks of woe are lapp'd in sleep, 

And bless’d in dreams, wliosc day-life was a curse ! 

Some, heart-rackM, roll upon a sleepless couch, 

And from the heated brain create a hell 
Of agonising thoughts and ghostly fears ; 

While pleasure's moths, around the golden glare 
Of princely balls, dance off the dttll-wingM hours; 

And, oh ! perchance, in some infectious cell. 

Far from his home, unaided and alone, 

The famish'd wand'rer dies : — no voice to sound 
Sweet comfort to his heart — ^no hand to smooth 
His bed of death, — no beaming eye to bless 
The spirit hov'ring o’er another world ! 

And shall this city-queen — this peerless mass 
Of pillar'd domes, and gray-worn tmvers sublime, 

Be blotted from the world, and forests wave 
Where once the second Home was seen ? Oh ! say. 

Will rank grass grow on Bnghind's royal streets. 

And wild beasts howl where Commerce stalk'd supreme? 
Alas! let Mem'ry dart her eagle-glance 
Down vanish'd time, till summon'd ages rise 
With ruin'd empires on their wings ! Tliought weeps 
With patriot truth, to own a funeral day. 

Heart of the universe! shall visit thee. 

When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam. 

And, sighing, say — Twas here vast Ijondon stood !" 


AK GVEMNO WALK IN BENGAL, 

by Ute late Bishop Heber. ' 

Our task is done ! — on Gunga's breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest. 

And, moor'd beneath the tamarind bough, 
Oiir bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side. 

Behold the tiuy frijgate ride. 

Upon her deck, 'mid cliarcoal gleams. 

The Moslem's savory supper steams. 

While, all apart beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Gome walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunter ..told us true, 

Far off, in desert dank and rude. 

The t^r holds bis solitude; 

Nor mu^t by recent harm to shun 
The thunaers of the English gun,) 

A dreadful gdest but rarely 
Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on ! no veoom^d snake 
Gan shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
'Mid Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry, 
Where o’er some tower, in ruin laid. 

The peepul spreads its haunted sluulc; * 
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An Evening Walk in Bengal. 

Or round a tomb Ilia scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in tlie gate of death ! 

Come on ! Yet pause! behold ns now 
Beneath the bamboo's arched bough, 

IV here, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 

Olows the geranium's scarlet bloom; 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

The cciba's crimson pomp display’d 
O'er the broad plantain's humbler shade. 

And dusk anaiia's prickly blade. 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair. 

The betel waves his crest in air. ^ * 

With pendent train and rushing wings. 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And he, the bird or htmdrcci dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod ; 

Yet who in Indian bnw’r has stood, 

Blit thought of England's ** good green wood ?" 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breath'd a pray’r (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again? 

A truce to thought ! the jnckall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And, through the trees, von failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. , 

Before, beside us, and above. 

The fire'-fly lights Ids lamp of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring; 

While to tills cooler air confess'd, 

1'he broad Dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white^ 

A pearl around the locks of night! 

Still as we pass in soften'd hum. 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, (lie horn, the drum. 

Still as we pass, from bush and briar. 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sunr^ane? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 
ft is — it must be — Philomm 1 
Enough, enough ! the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze ; 

The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 

From forth our cabin slieds its beam ; 

And wc must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning's liealtby wind. 

But oh! with thanlaiil hearts confess 
Ev'n here there may be happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope of Heaven ! 
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The Sabbath-Day, 

THE 8AB0AT1I-KELL, 

by Mu, C. B, Wiliou, 

PiLGRiii ! — ^that hast meekly- borne 
All the cold world's bitter scorn, 
Journeying throagli this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 

Where the pure in heart shall dwell, 
Thon dost bless the Sabbath bell ! 

Idler ! following fashion's toys. 
Seeking, 'mid its empty joys. 

Pleasure — that must end in pain, 
Sunshine — that will turn to rain : 

What does tvhisp'ring conscience tell. 
When than hear^st the Sabbath bell ? 

Poet! dreaming o'er thy lynf, 

Wasting health and youthful tire ; 
Wooing,’ still, the pKantom fame, 

For, at best, a fleeting name ; 

Burst the ehainsjpf fancy's spell, 

Listen ! 'tis the Sabbath bell ! 

Monarch, on thy regal throne ! 

Rnlcr, whom the nations own ! 

Captive, at thy prison grate, 

Sm in heart and desolate ; 

Bid earth's iiiiiior cares farewell ; 

^ Hark ! it is the Sabbath bell ! 

Statesman, toiling in the mart 
Where Ambition plays his part! 
Peasant, broiiaing 'neath the sun 
Till thy six days* work are done ! 

Ev'ry thought of bus'ness ouell. 

When ye bear the Sabbath bell ! 

Maiden, with thy brow so fair. 
Blushing cheek and shining hair ! 
Child, with bright and IsAghing eye, 
Cliasing the wing'd butterfly ! 

Hasten, when, o'er vale and dell. 
Sounds the gath'ring Sabbath bell ! 

Trav’ler! tliou whom gain, or taste, 
Speedeth through earth's weary waste ; 
Wand'rer from thy native land. 

Rest Uiy steed and slack thine hand. 
When the seventh day’s sunbeams tell. 
There— they wake the Sabbath bell ! 

Soldier, who, on battle-plain. 

Soon may’it mingle with theslain ! 
Sailor, on the dark-blue sea. 

As thy bark rides gallantly ! 

Prayer and pmise become you well. 
Though ye hear no Sabbath bell ! 
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Mother, that with tearful eye 
Stand 'st to watch thy first-born die. 

Rending oVr his rradle-l»ed 9 
I'ill the last pure breath has fled, 

What to thee of hope can tell. 

Like the solemn Saobath bell ? 

** Mourner (thus it seems to say). 

Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 
f^ift from earth thy streaming eyes, 

Seek thy treasure in tlie skies. 

Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath bell!” 


TUB SIOUAL INFLUENCE OF ¥UB WEDDj|KO*RlNG ; 

/rom tke Alan of Ton, 

Hep. hand — 'twas such Pygmalion lov’d in stone. 
Pray’d Heav'n to breathe upon, and make his own : 
iSo white her hand, but for a warmer stain. 

That on each finger sometimes might remain. 

It might have seem'd a work of stone, to vie 
In smoothness with the polish'd ivory. 

No ruby bright, or sparicling diamond rare, 

Rut one sad sign of slavery was there ; 

One mystic badge her tap’ring finger bound, 

That lield her captive self witnin its round. 

Oh ! lovelier sure had look’d the hand if free, 

Than gold-bound thus, and reft of liberty. 

That nng appear’d, whose mystic powers can bind 
W'hat guarcfs cannot control — ^the female mind. 

The satrap’s vigilance, the Turkish chain. 

Duennas, veils, and lattices, are vain ; 

The wall'd seraglio or the threaten’d rack. 

The Moorish vengeance, scimitar, and sack. 

Are ineffectual all ; — this round of gold 
Safe, though unwatch’d, can wildest beauty bold. 
And proves that virtue by one pledge controls 
Our island goddesses and free-born souls. 


TAB butterfly. 

Thou hast burst from thy prison, 

Bright child of the air. 

Like a spirit just risen 
From Its mansion of care. 

Thou art joyously winging 
Thy fiiiit ardent flight. 

Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight; 

Where the sunbeams are throwing 
Their glories on thine. 

Till thy colours are flowing 
With tints more divine. 

2 L 
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The Indian Robber. 1 

Tlieii tasting' m‘W plcMsuri* 

In amiimer's green boivera, 

Iteposing at leisure 
On fresh-4>pen'cl llowerb? 

Or ilcligliteil to Iiovcr 
Arouiwl them, to sec 
Wliose cliariiis, iiiry rover ! 

Bloom sweetcbt for thee ; 

And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance, till dajr^ 

From thv bright eye is failing 
And fiiding airay. 

Then beukiiig some blossom 
‘Which looks to the west, 

'riiou dost find in its bosom 
Sweet shelter and rest ; 

And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o'er, 

And the sunbeams atvake thee 
I'o pleasure once more. 

AONKS SI’RICKLA.NO. 


THE INDIAN uoiiber; — a Scene cav 
tracted from nn old Sonecrit 

The people of ancient India were 
attached to the drama; but ivu cannot 
trace the existing productions of their 
writers to a very high antiquity. Mr. 
H. II. Wilson, speakiug of a piece called 
the Toy-Cart, fancies that it was written 
much earlier tlian the tenth century; 
but this opinion is so uusupnorted, that 
none but a blind votary of Sanscrit lore 
can admit it for a moment. Its age may 

K erliaps amount to some centuries ; but, 
owever that point may be decidcii by 
Orientalists, it claims attention by its 
intrinsic merit. The following scene is 
both spirited and humorous. A young 
man, more fond of dissipation than ob- 
servant of honesty, brealts into a house 
with these words : ** Creeping along the 
round, like a snake crawling out of 
is old skin, 1 effect, with craft and 
strength, u passage for my cowering 
frame, (looking 11/7.) The sovereign of 
the sky is in his decline; 'tis well; 
night, like a tender mother, shrouds 
with her protecting darkness those of 
her children, whose prowess assails the 
dwellings of mankind, and shrinks 
from an encounter with the servants of 
tiic king. 1 have made a breach in the 


garden wall, and am now in the inidst 
of the garden. Where sliall 1 make 
a breach in the house? what part is 
softened by recent damp? when* is it 
likely that no noise will be made by the 
falling fragments? in wbat part of tin* 
wall tire the bricks old, and corroded by 
saline exudations? where can I pene- 
trate without encountering women ? and 
where am 1 likely to light upon my 
booty? (fccle the walL') The god of 
the golden spear teaches four modes of 
breaching a liouse ; picking out burned 
bricks, cutting through nmiakcd ones, 
throwing water on a mud wall, and 
boring tlirougb one of wood : this wall 
is of baked bricks ; they must be picked 
out s and 1 must give a sample of my 
skill. Shall the breach be the lotus 
blossom, tlie full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, or the water 
jar ? it must be something to astonish 
the natives ; the water jar looks best in 
a brick wall ; that shall be the shape. — 
In other walls, that I have breached by 
night, the neighbours have bad occasion 
both to censure and approve iny talents. 
Reverence to the prince Kartihcya, the 
giver of all good; to the god of the 
golden spear; to Brahmanya, the ce- 
lestial champion of tlie celestials, the sun 
of fire; to Yogacliarya, whose chief 
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scholar 1 am, and by whom well pleased 
was tlic^ maffic unguent conferred upon 
uie, anointed with which no eye beholds, 
no weapon liarms me ! Shame on me, I 
have furt^ottcii mv measuring line 5 never 
mind ; my thread will answer the pur- 
pose : this tlire.ul is a must useful ap- 
pendage to a Hrahman, especially one 
of my complexion: it serves to measure 
the depth and heighth of walls, and to 
withiiraw ornaments from their position; 
it opens a latch in a door as well as a 
hey, anil is an excrllciit ligature for the - 
hiteof a snake ; let iis take measure and 
go to work ; so, so ; (extracting the 
vrickit) one brick alone remains — ha, 
hang it; I am bitten by a snake; (iiee 
the ^ngcr with a cord) *tis well again, 

1 inii&t get on (tooks in.) How; a 
lamp alight ; the golden ray streaming 
through the opening in the wall, shows, 
amidst the exterior darkness, like the 
yellow streak of pure metal on the toncli- 
sloiie. The breach is perfect — now to 
enter. There is no one. Iteverencc to 
Kartikeya, (cittere.) Here arc two men 
asleep ; let me set the outer door open 
to get oft’ easily if there should be occa- 
sion — liow it creaks ! it is stiff with age, 
a little water will he of use, (sprinkles 
the fioor and sets it open), so far, so 
well — now are these true sleepers- or 
only counterfeits ? (he tries them,) — 
'riiey are sound; the breathing is re- 
gular and not fluttered, the eye is fast 
and firmly shut, the body is all relaxed, 
the joints arc loose, aud the limbs pro- 
trude beyond the limits of the bed — if 
sbamming slccu, they will not bear the 
gh'ani ot the lamp upon their faces; 
(passes the lamp over their Jhees,) All 
is safe. What have we here? a drum, a 
tabor, a lute, pipes — and here arc books ; 
zounds, have I gotten into the liouse of 
a dancer or a poet ? 1 took it fur the 
dwelling of some man of consequence, 
or 1 should have let it alone. Js this 
Ijoverty or only the show of poverty, 
fear of thieves or dread of the king? 
Are the effects hidden under ground? 
Whatever is under ground is my pro- 
perty. Let us scatter the seed whose 
sowing leaves nothing niidisccrnible, 
(throws seeds about,) The man is an 
absolute pauper, and so 1' leave him, 
(going,) 

**fl/cif. (dreaming,) Master, they 
arc breaking into the house. I see the 
thief— here, here, do you take care of 
the gold casket. 

How, docs he perceive me? 


docs he mock me? he dies, (approach- 
tag.) Haply he dreams, (looking at 
JJaitrepa.) Eh, sure enough; tiiere 
is in the fight of the lamp something 
like a casket, wrapped up in a ragged 
batliiiig-^own ; that lllll^t be mine. — 
No, no, It is cruel to ruin n wortliy man, 
so luiserablv reduced already. I will 
even let it alone. 

(dreaming.) My friend, if 
you do not take tl'ie casket, may you 
incur thb guilt of disappointing a cow 
and of deceiving a Brahman. 

** SSar. These invocations arc irre- 
sistible; take it I must. Softly — the 
light will betray me. 1 have the fire- 
flapping insect to put it out. 1 must 
cast it into the lamp, (takes out the in- 
sect,) In due place and time let this 
insect fly. It hovers round the wick 
with the wind of its wings — the flame is 
extinguislied. Shame on this total 
darkness, or rather shame on the dark- 
ness with which I have obscured the 
lustre of my race! how well it suits, 
that Sarvillaca, a Brahman, the son of a 
Brahman, learned in the four V6das, 
and above receiving donations from 
others, should now be engaged in sucli 
unworthy courses, and wJiy ? For tlie 
sake of a harlot, for the sake of Ma- 
daiiika. Ab, well, I must even go on, 
and acknowlege the courtesy of this 
Brahman. 

Mai, (half awake,) Bb, my good 
friend, how cold your hand is ! 

** Sar, Blockhead, 1 had forgotten, I 
have chilled my hand by the water I 
touched, 1 will put it to my side; 
(chafes his left hand on his side, and 
takes the casket with it.) 

*^Mai, (still only half awake.) Have 
you gotten k ? 

llie civility of this Brahman 
is exceeding. 1 have it. 

‘‘ Mai. Now, like a pedlar that has 
sold all his wares, I shall go soundly to 
sleep, (sleeps.) 

**Sar, Sleep, illustrious Brahman, 
may you sleep a hundred years! Fie 
on this love, for whose dear sake I thus 
bring trouble on a Brahman’s dwelling, 
or rather rail down shame upon myself, 
and fic on this unmanning poverty, 
that urges me to deeds which 1 most 
condemn! Now. to Vasantasena, to 
rctieem my beloved Madanika with this 
night’s booty. I hear footsteps ; should 
it be the watch-^what then— shall 1 
stand here like a post — no, let Sarvillaca 
be his own protection. Am I not a cat 
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in cliiubini^, a Jeer in ranning, a onake 
in twisting, a hawk in darting upon the 
pray, a dog in baying man, whether 
asleep or awake — ^in assuming various 
forms, am ^ 1 not M&y& herself, and 
Saraswati in the gift of tongues — a 
lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a 
hone by land, a boat by water, a snake 
in motion, and a rock in stability ? — In 
hovering about 1 compete with the king 
of birds, and, in an eye to the ground, 
m keener than the hare. Am i not 
like a wolf in seizing, and like a lion in 
strength ? 

Enter Radwnika, 

** Bless me, what has become of Verd- 
hamana ? he was asleep at the hall door, 
but is there no longer. 1 must wake 
Maitreya, (approaches.) 

*^Sar. (gomg to stab her.) Ha, a 
woman — she is safe, and I may depart. 

[Ejeit. 

^^Rad. Oh, dear me, a thief has 
broken into the house, and there he 
goes out at the door — Why, Maitreva ! 
up, up, 1 aay.-*<*A thief has broben 
into the house, and has just made his 
escape. 

Eh, what do ^ou say, yon 
foolish fellow? A thief made 'his 
escape. 

Rad. Nay, this is no joke—sce 
here. 

‘‘ A/at. What say you, hey, the outer 
door opened! Charudatta, friend, 
awake I a thief has been in the house, 
and has just made his escape. 

Char. This is not an hour to jest. 

It is true enough, as you may 
satisfy yourself. 

“ Char. Where did he get in ? 

***Mau Look here, (fUscouers the 
breach.) \ 

**Char. Upon my word, a not un- 
seemly fissure ; the bricks are taken out 
above and below, the head is small, the 
body large; there is really talent in 
this thief. 

Mai. The opening most have been 
made by one of two ^lersons ; by a no- 
vice, merely to try his hand, or bv a 
stranger to this city, for who in Ujay- 
in is ignorant of Bie poverty of our 
mansion ? 

Char. No doubt by a stranger, one 
who did not know the condition of iny 
affairs, and forgot that those only sleep 
soundly who have, little to lose. — 
Trusting to the eitemal semblance of 
this mansion, erected in more prosperous 
times, he entered full of hope, and has 


g one away disappointed. What will 
lepoor fellow liave to tell his comrades 
— 1 have broken into the house of the 
son of the chief of a corporation, and 
found nothing. 

“ A/at. Really, 1 am very much con- 
cerned for the luckless rogue. — Ah, ha! 
thought he, here is a fine house ; now 
for jewels, for caskets ; — (recollecting.) 
By the bye, where is the casket? oh, 
yes, 1 remember; ha, ha, my friend, you 
are apt to say of me — that blockheatl 
Maitreya; but it was a wise trick of mine 
to give the casket' to you ; had f not 
done so, the villain would have walked 
off with it. 

** Char. Come, come, this jesting is 
misplaced. 

Mai. Jesting — ^no, no ; blockh«*ad 
though I may be, I know when a joke 
is out of season. 

“CAar. When did you give the cask- 
et to me ? 

“ Mai. When 1 called out to you, 
how cold your hand is! 

** Char. It must be so, (looking 
about.) My good friend, 1 am miicu 
obliged to your kindness. 

'*Mai. Why ; is not the casket stolen ? 
** Char. It is stolen. 

** Mai. Then what have you to thank 
me for? 

** Char. That the poor rogue has not 
gone away empty-handed. 

Mai. He has carried off what was 
left in trust 

**Char. How? intrust, alas! (faints.) 
The soliloquy of the robber — ^the mis- 
take of the dreaming servant, who fancies 
that he delivers the casket to his master, 
— ^the idea of stealing, for the use of a 
loose woman, a valuable article which 
had been given in trust to the owner of 
the house bv the mistress of that very 
woman, and the benevolence of one who, 
though rained by his former liberality, 
wishes that the rogue may get something 
by his bold enterprise,— are quaintly 
and amusingly stated. 


RBL1U10U8 DISCOURSES, BT A LAYMAN. 

1828. 

Some laymen have written sermons 
with an ability that would reflect credit 
even on a bishop. This is considered 
by many as a striking instance of ver- 
satility of talent; but we do not think 
that there is any thing wonderful iu h. 
Authors in a Christian country may be 
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fiiippoMd, from the prevalence of divine 
worship, to be well acquainted with the 
substance of religion, .without having 
studied the refinements of its doctrine ; 
and, if they can write on other subjects 
so as to secure general approbation, they 
may with little difficulty compose prac- 
tical discourses that would not disgrace 
tlie pulpit. 

Iking desirous of assisting a young 
friend who was preparing for the minis- 
try, but tlonhtea his own scrmonic capa- 
bilities, Sir IrValter Scott produced, from 
his ready pen, two Religious Dis- 
courses. Addriissiiig that" friend, he 
says, “ They were never intended for 
publication, as nobody knows better 
than yourself ; nor do 1 willingly coii- 
spiit that they should be now given to 
the press, as it may be thought that 1 
have intrrtneddlcd with matters for which 
I have no commission. 1 have also to 
add,^ that they contain no novelty of 
opinion, and no attempt at brilliancy of 
composition. They were meant, 1 may 
remind you, to snow that a rational 
and practical discourse, upon a parti- 
cular text, was a task more easily per- 
formed than you, in your natural anx- 
iety, seemed at the time disposed to 
believe. 1 am afraid that those who open 
this pamphlet with expectations of a 
higher kind, will be much disappointed. 
As, however, you seem to be or opinion, 
that the publication might be attended 
with much benefit to you, 1 make no 
objection to it, and shall be glad to bear 
that it suits your purpose.'* 

In one discourse, the Jews are ex- 
horted to embrace the Christian system, 
because it is not, as they pretend, de- 
structive of the essence of their system, 
but, on the contrary, fulfils their law. 
•• That which is fulfilled (says the writer^ 
for we must nut say the preacher) can 
in 110 sense be said to be ciestroyed, even 
though by means of its being fulfilled 
it should cease to exist. Thus, the crop 
of the husbandman is destre^ed, if it 
perish through tempest in the field ; but, 
if it is gathered into the gamer, and put 
to the proper uses of man, it is not de- 
stroyed, though consnmed; and the 
purposes of its being reared are legiti- 
mately fnlfillcd.^Tlie Moside law may 
be compared to the moon, which is not 
forced from her sphere, or cast headlong 
from the heavens, bat which, having 
fulfilled her course of brightness, fades 
away gradually before the more brilliant 
and perfect light of day." 


In the other discourse, the state of 
tlie righteous is contrasted with that of 
the wicked. The following is a fair 
specimen of its merit. — ** If the righte- 
ousness of the just is sometimes followed 
by temporal prosperity, the wickedness 
of the profane is yet more frequently 
attended by temporal punishment. The 
cause of this is obvious : he that does 
not fear Cod, will not regard man. lie 
that has disbelieved or defied the divine 
commandment, has only the fear of tem- 
{»orul punishment left to prevent him 
from invading the laws of society ; and 
the effect of this last barrier must be 
strong or weak, in proportion to the 
strength of passion and the greatness of 
temptation. And hence that frequent 
introduction to the history of great 
crimes, that the perpetrators began their 
course by disuse of public worship, 
breaking the Lord's day, and neglect 
of private devotion ; and thus opened 
the way for themselves to infamy and to 
execution. How many in a higher class 
of society languish under diseases, which 
are the consequences of their own ex- 
cesses, or suffer indigence and contempt, 
through their own folly and extrava- 
gance! Rut, as prosperity in this life is 
neither the genuine nor the certain re- 
ward of the righteous, so ncitlier is 
temporal adversUy the constant* requital 
of Uie ungodly. On the contrary, wc 
' have seen the wicked great in power, 
and flourishing like a green bav-tree ; 
yet could we have looked into his bosom 
at that moment of prosperity, how true 
wc should have found the words of the 
Psalmist ! The sophistry which he bor- 
rowed from the counsels of the ungodly, 
gives no assurance of happiness, and. 
leads him to no solid or stable conclu- 
sion; the wit with which the scorner 
taught him to gloss over hia infidel opi- 
nions, has lost its brilliancy: hehiad 
him there is remorse; h^ore him there 
is doubt. While the godly is fast moor^ 
on the Rock of Ages, he is in a stormy 
sea, without a chart, without a compass, 
without a pilot. The pertnrbed reason* 
iog, the secret fears, of such an one, 
make his thonghts indeed like the chaff 
which the wind drives ter and fio, being 
as worthless and profitless as they are 
changeable and unoertain. ' A person, 
distinguished as mneh for his excesses at 
one period of his life, as he was after, 
wards for his repentenee, mentioned 
after his happy change, that one day, 
when was in the rnU career of wit 
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and ^aitay, adinirod by the society of 
ivhicli he appeared the life, wliili* all 
npplaiiiled and most envied him, * he 
eouM not fitrhear tri'oaiiiiij|^ inwardly, 
anil saying; to Iiiinsulf, 

‘ O that I were that do^ !' 

looking on one which chanced to be in 
the apartment*, liegrettiiig the puat^ 
sick of the premit^ fearing the fuiuvist 
lie was willing to exchange all the pri- 
vileges and cnjoyinents of wit. under- 
standing, and "intellectual superioritv, 
for the mean faculties and irraspoiisihle 
existence of a beast that parishes. He 
must have been indeed like chalf tor- 
mented by the wind, cre he could have 
formed a wish at once so dreadful and 
so degrading !” 


CURONICLES OF THE CANON-OXTE, 

Set'ond Series^ by the Author of /f^a- 
vcrley, 1828 . 

A FACiMTT of writing implies talent; 
but, when it is not the ciiiiiiiation of a 
strong mind, it produces wciiriness, if 
not disgust, by its eontiniiaiice and ex- 
pansion. I'o say that these are the 
ordinary effects of Sir Walter Scott’s 
eoinposi,tioiis, would he illiberal and 
unjust; yet even this ingenious author 
soinetiiiies writes more for gain than 
glory, and attends, like the generality 
of our iiianufaeturerK, more to the rpinii- 
tity than the quality of his productions. 
On the present occasion, he has unne- 
cessarily spun out one lah; to I he extent 
of three volumes, when two would have 
been amply siillicient. As he cannot 
lake np the” pen, however, without mani- 
festing his fertility of fancy, his ac- 
quaintance with Um and manners, and 
his powers of characteristic delineation, 
ue arc bound to thank him for the 
/caloiis prosecution of his literary 
career. 

Tills tale, as we might expect from 
the general practice of Sir Walter, com- 
prehends a mixture of real and lietitioiis 
personages. The former are exhibited 
in their gimuine historical characters, 
while the latter appear with those attri- 
butes and qualities which none but an 
accurate observer of human nature would 
have given them. The meekness and 
simplicity of Robert Ilf. king of Scot- 

* Hcc DoUilrids**'^ Life of Colonel Hardiner. 


land, the licentiousness of his sou the 
duke of Kothsay, and the artful am- 
bition of the duke of Albany, are repre- 
MMiteil in their true colors, and the Pair 
Maid and the leading inhabitants of 
Perth arc portrayed with a lively 
pencil. 

Catharine, the daughter of Simon 
Clover, attracts every eye by her peer- 
less beauty during the public revels 
connected with Vuleiitine*s day ; but 
there is only one whom she particularly 
wishes to pjeasc, and tiuit is her fathcr^s 
friend, IJehry Uow, whose portrait is 
thus dnnvn : — 

** Though hi.H appearance was neither 
dignified nor liandsonic, liis face and 
iignre were not only deserving of atten- 
tion, Imt seemed in some manner to 
command it. He was rather below the 
middle stature ; but the breadth of his 
shoulders, length and brawniness of bis 
arms, and the muscular appearaiUH! of 
the whole man, argued a most unusual 
share of stiength, and a frame kept in 
vigour by constant exercise. His legs 
were somewhat bent, but not in a man- 
ner which could be said to approach to 
deformity ; on the contrary, which 
seemed to correspond to the strength of 
his frame, though it injured in some 
degree its syimiietry. Ills dress was of 
hnirhide ; and he wore in a belt around 
his waist a heavy broad-swiird and a 
dirk, as if to defend his purse, which 
(hurgher-fashion) was attached to tlie 
same cincture. The head was well 
proportioned, round, close cropped, and 
curled thickly witli black hair. There 
was daring and resolution in the dark 
eye, but the other features seemed to 
express a bashful timidity, mingled with 
good humour, and obvious satisfaction 
at meeting with bis old friends. Abs- 
tracted from the bashful expression, 
which was that of the moment, the fore- 
head of Henry How, or Smith, (for he 
was indifferently su called, as both 
words equally indicated bis profession.) 
was high and noble ; but the lower part 
of the face was less happily formed. — 
The mouth was large, aiiil well fur- 
nished with a set of firm ami beautiful 
teeth, the appearance of which curre- 
Mpuiided with the air of personal health 
and muscular strength, which the whole 
frame indicated. A short tliick beard, 
and moustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care, completed the 
picture. His ago could not exceed 
eight-and-tirenty?’ 
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(*nlliiirine's afrvctiiiii tor iJoiiry iloes 
not prevent lier from beiii^ tiisjviisteil at 
liis propensity to fi^titin«r ; and, after a 
coinW in wliieh lie issliglitly woundec], 
she reproacdies liini fur his restless spirit. 
— "Our friend surely will not deny 
that he lives in a perfect iitniusphero of 
strife, hlood, and quarrels, lie hears of 
no swordsinan but he envies his repu- 
tation, and iiinst needs put his valor to 
the ]iroof. lie secs no brawl but he 
must strike into the midst of it. Has 
he friends? he tights with them for love 
and honor — has tie enemies ? he lij'hts 
with them for hatred and revenue. And 
with those men who are neither Ids 
friends nor foes, he fights because they 
are on this or that side of a river. His 
days are days of battle, and doubtless 
he acts theiii over again in bis dreams.* 
— < Daughter,* said Simon, * your tongue 
wags too freely. Quarrels and lights 
are men’s business, not women’s, and 
it is not maidenly to think or speak of 
them.* — ' But if they are so rudely 
enacted in oiir presence,’ said Catharine, 

* it is a little hard to expect us to think 
or speak of any thing else. 1 wil 1 grant 
you. my father, that this valiant burgess 
of Pcrtii is one of the best-hearted men 
that draw breath within its walls — ^tliat 
be would walk a hundred yards out of 
the way rather than step upon a worm 
— that be would be loth, in wantoiiiiess, 
to kill even a spider — that be lately 
fought with four butchers, to prevent 
their killing a poor mastiff that had 
misbehaved in the bull-ring, and nar- 
rowly escaped the fate of the ciir that be 
was protecting. I will grant you, also, 
that the poor never pass the house of 
the wealthy armourer but they are re- 
lieved with food and alms. But what 
avails all this, when his sword makes as 
many starving orphans and mourning 
widows as his purse relieves?* — *May, 
but, Catharine, hear me but a word be- 
fore going on with a string of reproaches 
against my friend, that sound something 
like sense, while they are, in truth, in- 
consistent with all we hear and see 
around us. IV hat do our king and our 
C4iurt, our knights and ladies, our 
abbots, monks, and priests, so earnestly 
crowd to sec ? Is it not to behold the 
display of chivalry, to look upon deeds 
of nonor and glory achieved by arms 
and bloodshed ? What is it these proud 
knights do, that differs from what oar 
good Henry Clow works out in his 
sphere ? Who ever heard of liis abusing 


his skill and strength to do evil or for- 
ward oppri'ssion, and who knows not 
how often it has been employed in the 
good cause of the burgh ? Anil slioiild’st 
not tlioii, of all women, deem thyself 
honored and gluriuu^, that so true a 
heart, with so strong arm, has termed 
himself thv baclielorf In what do the 
proudest ilaines take their h>rtiest pride, 
save in the chivalry of their knight ; and 
has the boldest one in Srotland done 
more gallant deeds than Henry, thoiigh 
but of low degree? Is he not known 
to higlihiiid and lowland as the best 
armourer that ever made sword, ami tin; 
truest soldier that ever drew oiie?*-> 

* My dearest father,* aiiswereil Catharine, 
‘your words contradict themselves, if 
you will permit your child to say so. 
jit*t us thank God and the good saints, 
that we are in a peaceful rank of life, 
below the notice of those whose high 
birth, and yet higher pride, load tliem to 
glory in their bloody works of criiellv, 
which the promi and lonliy term deeils 
of cliivalry. Your wisdom will alien 
that it woulfi. he absurd in us to prank 
ourselves in their dainty plumes and 
splendid garments; why, then, sliould 
we imitate their ful 1-hlown vices ? W hy 
should we assume their hard-hearted 
pride and relentless cruelty, to wliicli 
murder is not only a sport, but a subject 
of vain-glorious triumph? Let those 
whose rank claims as its right such 
bloody homage, take pride aiiu pleasure 
in it; — we, who have no share in the 
sacrifice, may the better pity the suffer- 
ings of the victim. Let us thank our 
lowliness since it secures us from tempt- 
ation. But forgive me, father, if 1 have 
stepped over the limits of iny duty, in 
contradicting the views which you en- 
tertain, with so many ethers, on these 
subjects.’ — ‘Nay, thou hast ever too 
much talk for me, girl,’ said her father, 
somewhat angrily. ‘ 1 am but a poor 
workman, whosi* best knowlege is to 
distinguish the left hand glove from the 
right. But, if thou wouTd’st have iny 
forgiveness, say something of comfort 
to my poor Henry. There lie sits, con- 
founded and dismayed with all the 
preachment thou hast heaped together ; 
and he, to whom a trumpet sound was 
like the invitation to a feast, is struck 
dou-n at the sound of a child’s whistle.* 
. The armourer, indeed, while he 
heard the lips that were dearest to him 
paint his character in such unfavourable 
colours, liad laid his head down on the 
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table, upon liis folded arms, in an atti- 
tade of the deepest dHoction, or almost 
despair. “ 1 would to Heaven, tny 
dearest father,*' answered Catharine, 
tiMt it were in my power to speak 
eonifort to llcnr^, without betraying the 
sa<*red cause ot the truths 1 have just 
told you. And 1 may, — indeed, I must 
have such a commission,*’ she conti- 
nued, with something that the earnest- 
ness with which she spoke, and the ex- 
treme beauty of her features, caused 
for the moment to resemble inspiration. 

• The truth of Heaven was never com- 
mitted to a tongue, however feelilc, but 
it gave a right to that tongue to an- 
nounce mercy, while it declared judge- 
ment. Arise, Henry — rise up, uoble- 
lui tided, good, and generous, though 
widely-mistaking man. Thy faults are 
those of this cruel and remorseless age— 
thy virtues all thine own.’ 

(Yblle she thus spoke, she laid her 
hand upon the smith's arm, and extrica- 
ting it from under his head by a force 
whirh, however gentle, he could not 
resist, slir compelled him to raise toward 
her liis manly face, and the eyes into 
which her expostulations, mingled with 
other feelings, had siiuiinonea tears. — 

Weep not,** she said, or ratlier weep 
on — ^hut weep as those who have hope. 
— Abjure the sins of pride and anger, 
which most easily beset thee — fling from 
thee the accursed weapons, to the mur- 
derous use of which thou art so easily 
tempted.’ 

An attempt is made by some dissolnk* 
young men to carry oflT the Fair Maid; 
but it is baffled by the spirit of Henry, 
and it appears that the prince of Scot- 
land wa» the leader of the enterprise. — 
Tliis prince also casts an eye of tempo- 
rary affection upon a glee-maiden or 
singing girl, whom he finds preparing 
to exercise her talents beneath the win- 
dows of the palacf!. — ** Just as she com- 
menced, she was stopped by a cry for 

* Room — room — place for the duke of 
Uotlisay !’ — ‘ Nay, hurry no man on 
inv score,’ said a gallant young cavalier, 
who entered on a noble Arabian horse, 
which he managed wiRi exquisite grace, 
though by sipcn slight handling of the 
reins, such imperceptible pressure of the 
limbs and sway of the Mdy, that, to 
any eye save tliat of an experienced 
horseman, the animal seemed to be 
patting forth his paces for his own 
amusement, and thus gracefully bear- 
ing forwanl a rider who was too indo- 


lent to give himself any trouble about 
the matter. 

The prince’s apparel, which was 
very rich, was put on with slovenly care- 
lessness. His form, though his stature 
was low, and his limbs extremely slight, 
was elegant in the extreme, and his 
fecitnres were no less handsome. But 
there was on his brow a haggard pale- 
ness, which seemed the effect of care or 
of dissipation, or of both these wasting 
causes combined. His eyes were sunk 
and dim, as from late indnlgimce in re- 
velry oil tiic preceding evening, while 
his cheek was inflamed with unnatural 
red, as if either the effect of the Bac- 
chanalian orgies had not passed away 
from the constitution, or a morning 
draught had keen resorted to, in order 
to remove the effects of the night’s de- 
baiichcrv. 

“ S lie’ll was the heir of the crown, a 
sight at once of interest and compassion. 
All nnhouiieted, and made wny tor him, 
while lie kept repeating carelessly, ‘ No 
haste — no haste — I shall arrive soon 
enough at the place 1 am boutul for.— -* 
How’s this — a damsel of the joyous 
science? Ay, by St. Biles! and a comely 
wench to boot. Stand still, iny merry 
men ; never was minstrelsy marred for 
me. — A good voice, by the mass! Begin 
me that lay again, sweetheart.’ 

** Louise did not know tlie person who 
addressed her ; but the general respect 

S aid by all around, and the easy and in- 
ifferent manner in which it was received, 
showed her she was addressed by a man 
of the higliest quality. She recommenced 
her lay, and sang her best accordingly, 
while the young iliikc seemed thoiightfiil 
and rather affected toward the close of 
the ditty. But it was not his habit to 
cherish such melancholy af&ctions. — 
*This is a plaintive ditty, my nut-hrnwii 
maid,* saiil he, chucking the retreating 
glee-maiden under the cliin, and detain- 
ing her by the collar of her dress. ‘ But 
f warrant me you have livelier notes at 
will, ma bellu tenebrom ; ay, and canst 
sing in bower as well as wold, and by 
night as well as day.* — ‘ 1 am no night- 
ingale, my lord,’ said Ijouise . — * w hat 
hast thoii there, darling?* he added, re- 
moving his hold from tier collar, to the 
scrip which she carried. 

**Blad was Louise to escape his grasp, 
by slipping the knot of the riband, and 
leaving the little bag in the prince’s 
band, as, retiring beyond his reach, she 
answered, « Nuts, my lord, of tlie last 
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s«*ason.* — The prince pulled out a lianil- 
fiil of nuts accordinirly. * \iits, child ! 
— they will break Ihim* ivory teeth — 
hurt thy pretty voice,* said Uothsay, 
cracking; one with hiN teeth, like a vil- 
lage schoolboy. — ‘ They arc not tlie 
Wiihints of iny own sunny clime, niy 
lord,* said lionise; *lMit they hang low, 
and are within the reach of the poor.* — 
* You shall lia\i' something to give you 
better fare, poor wandering ape,* said 
tlie duke, in a tone in wldcli feeling 
preduininated more tlian in the nlfected 
and coiiteinptnuii.s gallantry of liis first 
address to the glee-iiiaiden.‘ 

‘*At this nioinont, as he turned M 
ask an attendant for his purse, he e.n. 
coiintcred the stern and nicreing look 
Ilf a tall hhick man, seated on a power- 
ful iron-grey horse, who had cnt(‘red 
with attendants while the duke was 
engaged with Louise, and now remained 
>tnpitied and almost turned to stone by 
his surprise and anger at this unseemly 
spretiicle. Kven one who hail neveV 
seen the Itlaidc llouglas, must have 
Known liiiii by liis swart complexion, 
bis gigantic frame, bis bufr-coat of 
biiirs-hide, and his air of eoiirago, 
firmness, and sagacity, mixed with the 
most indomitable priile. The loss of an 
eye in battle, though not perceptible at 
first sight, as the hall of the injured 
organ remained similar to the other, 
gave yet a stern iinniuvahle glare to 
tlie whole aspect. The meeting of the 
royal son-in-law with his terrible step- 
f.ithcr, was in I'irciinisUiiU'Cs which ar- 
rested the attention of all present ; and 
the by-staiidcrs ivaited the issue with 
silence and suppressed breath, lest they 
should lose any part of what was to 
ensue. When the prince saw the ex- 
pression which occupied the stern fea- 
tures of Douglas, and remarked that 
the carl did not make the least motion 
toward respectful or even civil salu- 
tation, he seemed detenniiied to show 
him how little respect he was disposed 
to pay to his displeased looks. Jle took 
his purse from his chamberlain. — * Here, 
pretty one,’ he said, ‘ 1 give thee one 
gold piece for the song thou hast sung 
me, another for the nuts 1 have stolen 
from thee, and a third for thi! kiss thdii 
art about to give me. For know, my 
pretty one, that, when fair lips (ami 
thine for fault of better may he called 
so) make sweet music for niy pleasure, 
I am sworn to St. Valentine to press 
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them to mine.* — ‘My song is recoin* 
leiised iiolily,* said Louise, shrinking 
lack; ‘my nuts are sold to a good 
market — farther traffic, my lord, were 
neither hcfittiug you nor beseeming me.* 
— ‘What! you coy il, my nymph of 
the highway ?* said the prince, contemp- 
tiiously. ‘ K now, damsel, that one asks 
you a grace who is unused to denial.' — 

* It is the prince of Scotland,’ said the 
courtiers around, to the terrified Louise, 
])ressing forward the trembling young 
woman; ‘you must not thwart his 
humour.*— ^ Hilt I cannot reach your 
lordship,* she said, ‘you sit so high on 
horseback.*— -‘ If 1 must alight,’ said 
Huthsay, ‘there shall be the heavier 
penalty. — What docs the wench tremble 
for ? Place thy foot on the toe of my 
bdot, give me iroltl of thy liand. — tJal- 
hintlv done!* He kissed her as she 
KtoofI thus suspended in the air, perched 
upon his foot, and supported by his 
hand ; saying, ‘ There is thy kiss, and 
there is my purse to pay it; and, to 
grace thee farther, Kotlisay will w'car 
scrip for the day.* He siiUercd the 
frfghtened girl to spring to the ground, 
and turned his looks from her to bend 
them coiitenijituunsly on the earl of 
Douglas, as i the had said, ‘All tliis I 
do indespite ofyou and ofyonr daughter's 
claims.' — ‘Hy St. Hride of Douglas!* 
said the earl, pressing toward the prince, 
‘ this is too iiiucli, uiiinaiiiicred hoy, as 
void of sense as of honour! You know 
what considerations restrain the hand of 
Ikmglas; else you had never da red — * 
‘Can you play at spiiig-eocklc, my 
lord ?* said the prince, placing a nut on 
the second joint of his forefinger, and 
suiiiiiiiig it off by a smart application of 
tlie lliniiib. The nut struck on Doii- 
las* broad breast, who burst out into a 
readful exclamation of wrath, inarti- 
culate, but rcsemhliiig the growl of a 
lion ill depth and sternness of expres- 
sion. ‘ 1 cry your pardon, most mighty 
lord,* said the duke scornfully, while 
all around trembled ; ‘ I did nol CAiiic^ive 
iny pellet could liave wounded you, 
seeing you wear a buff coat. Surely, I 
trust, it did not hit your eye ?* 

“A prior, despatched by the king, 
liad hy this time iiiaile way through the 
crowd, and, holding Douglas’ rein in a 
manner that made it impossible for him 
to iulvance, reminded him that the 
prince was the son of his sovereign, and 
the husband of his daughter. — ‘ Fear 
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nut,’ suit! Doiij^liis, * I dfspise tlie cliiliU 
isli lioy to«> Hindi to niisi; a tin^*T aj^ainst 
liiiii, ISut I will return insult tor insult. 
Ifere, any of you who love the Douglas, 
spurn me this (jueaii from the nionastery 
jrates ; and let her be so seoiirged that 
she may bitterly remember, to the last 
day of her life, how she |(ave means to 
a rude boy to affront the Doujrlas!' 

“ Four or five retainers instantly 
stepped forth to cxeuute ouniinands 
whieh were seldom uttered in vain, and 
heavily would Louise have atoned for 
ail offenee of which she was alike the 
jnnocciit, uneonsciiuis, and unwilling’ 
iiistriiment, had not the duke interfered. 
•—‘Spurn the poor glee-woman?’ he 
said, in iiigli indigiiatioii; * scourge her 
fur obeying my coininands? Spurn 
thine own oppressed vassals, rude earl ; 
scourge thine own faulty hounds — ^but 
beware how yon touch so much as a 
dog that llothsay hatli patted on the 
head, far less a fcmalo whose lips he 
hath kissed !’ 

'I’hc revels arc resumed on Shruve- 
Tuesday, and sanguinary iiiisdiief is the 
result of unrestrained ficense. Proud- 
fiite the bonnet-maker, a silly boaster, 
is mistaken for Henry, and assassinated, 
and the report of this outrage alarms 
the maid of Perth.-— ** Catfiariue ran 
1 hroiigh the streets in a manner which 
at another moment would have hrouglit 
on her the attentiuii of e\ery iuu* who 
saw her hurrying on with a reckless im- 
petuosity, wildly and widtdy dilfercnt 
from the ordinary decency and compo- 
sure of her step and manner, and with- 
out the plaiil, scarf, or mantle, whicli 
‘ women of gooil,’ of fair character and 
decent rank, universally carried around 
them, when they went abroad, lint, 
distracted as the people were, everyone 
inquiring or telling the cause of the 
tumult, aud most recounting it different 
ways, the negligence of her dress and 
discomposure of her manner made no 
impression on any one ; and she was 
snftercd to press forward on the path she 
had ehuseii, witliout attracting more 
notice than the other females, who, 
stirred by anxious curiosity or fear, had 
come out to inquire the cause of an 
alarm so general — it might be tu seek 
for friends, for whose safety they were 
interested. As Catharine passed along, 
she felt all tlie wild influence of the agi- 
tating scene, and it was with difficulty 
she forbore from repeating the cries of 


lamentation and alarm which were echoed 
around her. In the mean time, slie 
rushed rapidly on, embarrassed like one 
in a ilreaiii, with a strange sense of 
dreadful calamity, the precise nature of 
which she was* unable to define, but 
which implied the terrible consciousness, 
that the man who loved her so fondly, 
whose good qualities she so highly es- 
teemed, and whom she now felt to be 
clearer than perhaps slie would before 
have aeknowleged to her own bosom, 
was niurdered, and most probably by 
her means. 

“At length, without any distinct idea 
of her own purpose, she stood before 
her lover’s clour, and knocked for ad- 
mittance. 7’he silence whicli succeeded 
the echoing of her hastv summons in- 
creased the alarm which had induccMl 
her to tiike this cles])erate measure. — 
‘Open, — open, Henry!’ she cried. — 

‘ Open, if you yet live! — Open, if you 
would nut find Catharine Glover dead 
upon your threshold!’ As she cried 
thus frantiely to cars which she was 
taught to bclfeve were stopped by death, 
the lover whom she invoked opened thc^ 
door ill person, just in time to prevent 
her sinking on the ground. The ex- 
tremity of his ecstatic joy on an urcasion 
Ml unexpected, was qualified only by the 
wonder ivhich forbade liiiri to believe it 
real, and by liis alarm at the closecl f;ycs, 
half-o|MUted and hlaiiched lips, total 
absence of complexion, and anpareiUly 
total cessation of hri^athiiig. Henry liaci 
remained at home, in spite of the general 
alarm, which had reached his cars for a 
cfinsiclcrable time, fully determined to 
put himself in the way of no brawls 
that he could avoid ; and it was only in 
Cfiiiipliance wdrii an order from the nia- 
istrates, that, taking his sword aud 
ucklcr from the wall, be was about to 
go forth, for the first time unwillingly, 
to pay his service. ‘ It is bard,* he said, 

‘ to be put forward in all the town feuds, 
when the fighting work is so detestable 
fo Catharine.* As be. opened his door to 
issue forth, the person dearest to his 
thoughts, but whom he certainly least 
expected to see, was present to liis eyes, 
and dropped into his arms. His mixture 
of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not 
tlcprivc him of the presence of mind 
which the occasion demanded. To place 
Catharine in safety, and recall her to 
herself, was to be thought of before 
rendering obedience to the summons of 
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rales. llecarriiMl liis lovely 
burtlien, as as a feather*, yet more 
precious tlian lliesatiie ({uaiitityof pnivst 

C M, into a small lieilelianilier which 
heeii his mother's. It was the most 
(it for an iinalid, as it lookctl into the 
garden, and was separated from the noise 
of the tiiiiiiilt. * Here, nurse — nurse 
iShoolhred — coniequiek — come for death 
and life — here is one who wants ihv 
help !' Up trotted the old dame. * If ft 
shouhl hut prove any one that will keep 
thee out of the sciilHe — ’ fur she also 
had been aroused by the noise; — but 
what was herastoiiishmi'iit, when, placed 
in love and reverence on the bed of her 
late luiAtress, and supported by the 
athletic arms of her foster-son, she saw 
the a])parent1y lifeless form of the 
maiden, ‘i'atharine H lover!' she said; 
*aiid Holy Mother — a dying woman, as 
it would seem!' — ‘ Not so, old woman,' 
:<iaid her foster-son ; * the dear heart 
throbs — the sweet breath comes and 
returns! — (!ome thou, who may'st aid 
her inc»re meetly than I— bring water — 
essences — uhatever thy old skill can 
de\]se. Heaven did not place her in 
iiiy arms to die, hut to live for herself 
and me.’ VVitli an activity which tier 
age little promised, the nurse collected 
tile means of restoring aid mat ion : for, 
like many wonieii of the period, she 
understood wliat was to be done in such 
cases, and possessed a know lege of 
treating wounds of an ordinary de- 
scription, which the warlike propen- 
sities of her foster-son kept in pretty 
constant exercise. ‘Cuiiie now,’ she 
said, ‘ son Henry, unfold tliy arms from 
about niy patient, and help me with 
what 1 want. Nay, 1 will not insist on 
your uuitting her band, if you will beat 
the palm gently, as the fingers unclose 
tlicir clenched grasp.’ — ‘ / beat her 
slight beautiful band!’ said Henry; 

* you iidght as well bill me beat a glass 
cup with a forc-liainiiier, as tap her fair 
palm with my born-hard fingers. Hut 
the fingers do unfold, and we will find 
a better way than beating and he ap- 
plied his lips to the pretty hand, whose 
motion iiidicatetl rctuming sensation. 
One or two deep sighs succeeded, and 
the maiden opened her eyes, fixed them 
on her lover, as he kneeled by the bed- 

* We doqbt whether any Isuly. younx or old, 
can be aiiliKlitas a feather. We merely **hinta 
doubt;" hilt, In thia rase, tierhapfi, an liish critic 
would boldly propose the fiillowln^ emendation:— i 

for feethtr, read 


side, and again sunk back on the pillow. 
Am slm witliilrcw not her hand from his 

S , we must ill charity believe that 
turn to consciousness was not so 
complete as lo make her aware that he 
abused the advantiige, by pressing it 
alternately to his lips and his Iiosoiii. 
At the same time wc are compelled to 
own, that the blood was coloring in her 
check, and that her hreatliiiig was deep 
and rcgiihir, for a minute or two during 
this relapse. — Simon soon after arrived, 
and, at the sound of his voice, Catharine 
experienced a revival riiiich speedier 
than Dame Shoolhrcd's restoratives had 
hiicii able lo produce ; and the paleness 
of her cotiiplexioii changed into a deep 
glow of the most lovely red. She 

f nished her lover from her with both 
ler hands, which, until this minute, 
her want of consciousness, or her alfcc- 
tion, awakened by tbe events of the 
morning, bad well nigh abandoned to 
bis caresses. Henry, baslifiil us wc 
know him, stumbled us be rose up ; and 
none of tbi* parly seemed to be witliuiit 
a share of confusion, excepting Dame 
Slioulbred, wliu was glad to make some 
pretext to tarn her bae.k to tbe otliers, 
in order that she inigbt ciijov a laugli 
at their expence, whicb she felt herself 
utterly unable to restrain, and iii wbicb 
the Clover, whose surprise, tboiigli 
great, was of short duration, and of a 
joyful character, sincerely joined.— 
‘Now, by good St. John,' be said, ‘I 
thought 1 bad seen a sight this morning 
that would cure me of laughter, at least 
till Lent was over ; but this woubl iiiako 
me curl my cheek if 1 ncre dying. — 
Why, here stands honest Hemy Smith, 
who was lamented as deail, and toll’d 
out for from every steeple in town, 
alive, merry, and it seems from bis 
ruddy coniplevion, as like, to live as any 
man in lV»li- And here is niy pn:ciuu> 
daugi'icf, that yesterday would speak 
of nothing hut tbe wickedness of the 
wights that baiint profane sports, and 

S rotect glee-maidens — ay, she who set 
t. Valentine and St. Cupid both at 
defiance, — here she is, turned a glee- 
maiden licrself for what I can see!— 
Truly, I am glad to sec that you, my 
good Dame Sboolbrcd, who give way 
to no disorder, have been of this loving 
party.’— ‘ You do me wrong, my dcai-est 
father,’ said Catharine. came here 

because ’ — ‘ Because yon expected 

to find a dead lover,’ said her father : 

‘ and yon have found a living one, who 
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i:aii receive the tokens of yonr regard 
and return them. Now, were it nut a 
shi, I could find in my heart to thank 
Heaven that thou hast been surprised at 
last into owning thyself a woman — 
Simon Ulovcr is not worthy to have an 
absolute saint for his daughter. Nay, 
look not so piteously, nor expect con- 
dolence from me ! Only I will try not 
to look merry, if you will be pleased to 
stop your tears, or confess them to be 
tears of joy,* — ‘If I were to die for 
such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, 

* 1 could not tell what to call them. — 
Only believe, dear father, and let Henry 
believe, that 1 would never have come 

hither, unless ’ — ‘Unless you had 

thought that Henry could not come to 
yon,* said her father. ‘ And now shake 
hands in peace and concord, and agree 
as Valentinos should.’ 

With the revival of the heroine we 
close our first survey of this agreeable 
work. 


AUDITION AL REBIARK8 ON AUClIITKC- 
TURAIi nEAUTY. 

Dijrino the dark ages which succeed- 
ed tiie triiiiuph of the barbarians over 
the Homan empire in the west, architec- 
ture was not reduced to so low an ehli, 
or treated with such contemptuous neg- 
lect, as the other fine arts. Its culti- 
vation was justly thought to be more 
necessary than painting or ^culpt^re, 
not only for domestic, but for religious 
and civil purpose.s; and, therefore, it 
still reared its head with imposing dig- 
nity. The Uomaii style, though de- 
based on the decline of the empire, re- 
tained some grand features, which the 
fjoths imitated, but *Jvithoiit attending 
to regularity or due proportion. It has 
been affirmed, that the (roihs had no 
share in the invention of that svyle of 
building which bears their name ; bnf, 
as it was gradually esublished among the 
nations which were of the same origin, 
namely, the Normans, Franks, &c. there 
is no great impropriety in the appella- 
tion ivliich it receivccf; — it is, at least, 
a convenient and well-understood term. 

The Gothic style reijuired a suc- 
cession of ages to bring it to maturity. 
Its rommencemciit was merely the cor- 
ruption of the Italian style, and its pro- 
gress at length produced a distinct spe- 
cies of architecture, which not only 
exhibited some beauty of proportion 
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and elegance of decoration, but also 
majesty, grandeur, and sublimity. Let 
us endeavour to trace tins style, as ex- 
emplified in our own country. 

The early Saxon churches were di- 
stinguished by massive columns and 
semicircular arches, which generally 
sprang from capi^dls without the inter- 
vention of an entablature. The mould- 
ings were remarkably simple, the greater 
part consisting of fillets and platwiands, 
placed at right angles to each other and 
to the grand front. The chief entrance 
was at the west end into the nave or 
body of the church, and the east enil, 
containing the choir, terminated in a 
semicircle. There was an aile on eiicfi 
side of tlie nave, in the large churches, 
which also had three tiers, the lowest 
consisting of a range of arcades, the 
middle one being a range of galleries 
between the roof and the vaultings of 
the ailes, while the highest exhibited a 
row of windows. The walls and pil- 
lars were so thick, that buttresses were 
not deemed necessary. These edifices 
had a solemn and imposing air; but 
they were destitute of the charms of 
elegaiu;c. 

The next style was tlic Anglo-Nor- 
man, which prevailed from tlie reign 
of William tnc Conqueror to that of 
llenrv II. Larger clmrches, more lofty 
vaultings, pillars of greater diameter 
and more regularly funiied, a tower in 
the centre or at the west end of a cathe- 
dral or a conventual church, and the 
more varied use of ornaments, distin- 
guished that period. To the reign of 
iitephen wc may refer the first appear- 
ance of a change in the arch. ^ Its figure, 
which had hitherto been circular, be- 
came slightly pointed ; and, about the 
same lime, the lieavy single pillar was 
made into a cluster of thin pilasters, at 
first ill-formed, but gradually tinctured 
with some degree of elegance and grace. 
Before that time, no niches with cano- 
pies, statues in whole relief, spires or 
piimacles, were used ; but these addi- 
tions hxij ornaments now began to pre- 
vail, so as to indicate an uicrease of 
skill and taste: hut we are not disposed 
to apply this praise to the pointed arch, 
which, though wc do not (with Dr. 
Knox) call it iinpleasing aivl improper, 
is less elegant than the circular one. 

The third (peculiarly called the Eng- 
lish) style may be assigned to the 
reigns of Richard I., John, and Henry 
111. The pointed arch was then fully 
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established : the arcades and nillars be- 
came more niiiiierous, and tlie single 
shafts were divided into a multiplicity 
of slender shafts, collected under one 
capital, and chiefly decorated witli tlie 
representations ot paln:-leavcs. The 
cast and west windows were much more 
widely expanded, and required a num- 
ber ut rniillious, which, as well as the 
ribs of the vaulting, began to ramify 
from the springing of the arches into 
a variety of tracery, fancifully orna- 
mented. 

The fourth style extended to the reign 
of Henry VII., and differed from the 
preceding practice in a florid excess of 
decoration, more than in other respects. 
The most beautiful ecclesiastical build- 
ings of this period were the chapel of 
King's College, CJambridge, and that of 
Henry VII. in the abbey of Westmin- 
ster ; and the castle built by Edward III. 
at Windsor, was the finest of all the 
roval or banmiai structan»s. 

^riie numerous castles erected between 
the time of the Conquest and the war of 
the Two Hoses, were strong and sub- 
stantial buildings, but w*ere far from 
bein^ what a modern gentleman would 
consider either as elegant or commodious 
mansions. They were usually encom- 
passed with a deep ditch ; the thick an<l 
lofty walls were fortified hy towers; 
various lodgings, oflices, and store- 
houses, were constructed near the ex- 
terior wall ; and the inner court, which 
had a distinct fosse, w«i1l, and towers, 
contained the keep or body of the castle. 

The style in whicli the houses of the 
middle class of people, not only in Eng- 
land but in many other parts of Europe, 
were built during the middle ages, did 
not correspond with the improvements 
in the public buildings. J'hey rarely con- 
sisted of brick-work, and, though some 
had stone walls and fences, where that 
material was of an inferior quality and 
easily procured, the habitations in ge- 
neral bad no greater substantiality than 
that whicli arose from ordinary timber- 
work, laths, and plaster. It is even 
affirmed, that chimneys, now deemed 
essentially necessary, were not used in 
these houses before the reign of John. 

In Italy, at this time, the houses were 
constructed in a better style than in any 
other country, and the public buildings, 
after a long decline of the areliitectural 
art, were placed upon a footing, not 
‘indeed equal to the ancient style, hut 
grand and stately. Uninelleschi, who 


flourished in the time of onr Henry V., 
is regarded as the restorer of the true 
task*. Having recoj^nised and studied 
the just principles of the ancients, and 
being an admirer of their line remains, 
he was enabled to construct works with 
beauty and solidity, lie distinguished 
himself, by erecting, at Florence, the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, which, 
rising from an octangular plan, is of 
great elevation, and is only inferior in 
size to that of St. Peter^s church at 
Rome. It is said to be the only ele- 
vated dome that is supported by a wall 
witliont buttresses.— Alberti followed 
the steps of Brunelleschi, and, by his 
precepts and designs, corrected some of 
the abuses and tasteless practices whicli 
prevailed in many parts of Italy. Bra- 
mante zealously promoted the same 
object, and not only super-intended the 
erection of many magnificent edifices, 
but was eniicerncd in the greatest work 
of the sixteenth century, the rebuilding 
of St. Peter's church, lie projected the 
noble cupola on that fine struelurt*, and, 
ill concert with Raphael, Siiii-iTdllo, aiul 
Michael Angelo, the whole work was 
carried on with signal success ; yet we 
have so much of the jircjudice of John 
Bull, as to prefer St. Paul’s cathedral, 
in an architectural point of view, to the 
boasted church of St. Peter. 

The Ureciaii style of building was 
revived in France about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, aiid,^ in the 
seventeenth, it was restored in England 
by Inigo Jones, whose works at (Inteii- 
wiehand Whitehall established his fame. 
The Banqncting-hoiise exhibits various 
beauties; but urc do nut admire his 
church at l^ovent-liardcii, although it is 
the fashion to praise its rustic portico. 

We shall resume this subject on ano- 
ther occasion. 


wiiiTsuN-EVE, bp Alias Alitford, 

The pride of my heart, the delight of 
my eyes, is my garden. Our house, 
which is in dimensions very imich like 
a bird-cage, and might, with almost 
equal convenience, be laid on a shelf, or 
hung up in a tree, would be utterly un- 
bearable in warm weather, were it not 
that we have a retreat out of doors ; and 
a very pleasant retn*at it is. Fancy a 
small piece of groiiiul, with a pretty low 
irregular cottage at one end; a large 
granary, divided from the dwcUitig by 
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a little court riiiininj' along; one side; 
and a long* tliatehcd shed optMi toward 
the garden, and supported bv wooden 
illars on tlic other. The uottom is 
oiiiided, half by an old wall, and half 
by an old paling;, over whirh we see 
a pretty distance of woody hills. The 
house, frranary, wall, and paling, arc 
covered with vines, cherry-trees, roses, 
honeysuckles, and jasmines, with great 
clusters of tall hollyhocks running up 
between them ; a large elder overhang- 
ing the little gate, and a inagniliociit 
bay-tree, such a tree as shall scarcely be 
inatclicd in these parts, breaking with 
its beautiful conical form the horizontal 
lines of the liuildings. This is my 
garden ; and the long pillared shed, the 
sort, of rustic arcade which runs along 
one side, parted from the llower-bcds by 
a row of rich geraniiiins, is our uiit-of- 
door drawing-room. 

1 know nothing so ideasant as to sit 
there on a summer afteriiouii, with the 
western sun flickering through the great 
elder-tree, anil lighting up our gay 
parterres, where flowers and flowering 
shrubs arc set as thick as grass in a 
field, a wilderness of blossom, inter- 
woven, intertwined, wreathy, garlandy, 
profuse bey<nid all profusion, where we 
may guess that there, is such a thing 
as mould, but never see it. I know 
nothing so pleasant us to sit in the shade 
of that dark bower, with the eve resting 
on that bright piece of color, liglileij so 
gloriously by the evening siiii, now 
catching a glimijse of the little birds as 
they fly rapidly in and out of their nests 
— lor there arc always two or three 
birds’-nests in the tfiick tapestry of 
cherry-trees, honeysnchles, and China- 
roses, which cover oiir walls — now 
tracing the gay gaiiihols of the common 
butterilies as they sport around the 
dahlias; now watching that rarer moth, 
which the country people, fertile in 
retty names, call the uee-hird; that 
ird-like insect, which flutters in the 
hottest days over the sweetest flowers, 
inserting its long proboscis into the 
small tube of tlie jasmine, and hovering 
over the scarlet blossoms of the gera- 
ntuni, whose bright color seems reflected 
on its own feathery breast ; tliat insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of 
the air, never at rest; always, even when 
feeding, self-poised, and self-supported, 
and whose wings, in their ceaseless mo- 
tion, have a sound so dceij, so full, so 
lulling, so musical. Nothing is so plea- 


sant ns lo sit amid that mixture of the 
flower and the leaf, watching the bee- 
bird ; notliiiig so pretty to look at as my 
garden. It is quite a picture ; only un- 
luckily it resembles a picture in more 
qualities tliiiii one, — it is fit for nothing 
blit to look at. Uiin might as well think 
of walking in a bit of framed canvas. 
There arc walks to be sure — tiny paths 
of smooth gravel, by courtesy called 
such — but they are so overhung by roses 
and lilies, and such gay eiicn)arhers~ 
so overrun by ronvolvulus, and heurt*s- 
eiise, and nifguoiiette, and other sweet 
Stragglers, that, excqit to edge through 
them occasioiiallyf mr the purpose of 
planting or weening or watering, there 
might as well be no paths at all. Ko- 
body thinks of walking in my garden. 
Even nnr dog May glides along with a 
delicate and trackless step, like a swan 
through Ihe water; and wc, its two- 
footed denizens, arc fain to treat it as if 
it were really a saloon, and go out for 
a walk toward sunset, just as if wo had 
not been sitting in the open air all day. 

What a contrast from tlie quiet garden 
to the lively street! Saturday night is 
always a time of stir and hustle in our 
village, and this is Whitsun-E\e, the 
pleasantest Saturday of all the year, 
when liondoii journeymen and servant, 
lads and lasses snatch a short holiday 
to visit their families ; — a short and pre- 
cious holiday, the happiest and liveliest 
of any ! for even the gambols and merry- 
makings of Christmus olfer but a poor 
enjoyment, compared with the rural 
diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
cricket-niatclies of iViiitsnntide. The 
village is swarming to-iiiglit like a hive 
of bees, and all the church-bells round 
are pouring out thi'ir merriest peals, us 
if to call them together. 1 must try to 
give some notion of the various flgurrs. 

First there is a group suited to Te- 
niers, a cluster of niit-of-door custom- 
ers of the Rose, old benchers of the 
inn, who sit round a table smoking and 
drinking in liigh solemnity to the sound 
of Timothy’s Addle. Ne.xt may be ob- 
served a mass of eager boys, wlio are 
surrounding the shoemaker’s shop,ivhere 
an invisible hole in the cricket-ball is 
mending by Master Keep himself, under 
the joint superintendence of Ueii Kirby 
and one of the umpires in the match, 
Tom Coper. Ben is showing much 
verbal respect and outward deference 
for his umpire’s judgement and expe- 
riencp, but managing to get the ball 
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dune his own way after all, whilst the 
rest of the eleven, the less-trusted com- 
mons, are shouting and bawling round 
Joel Brent, who is twisting the waxed 
tivinc round the handles of the bats — 
the poor bats, whirh please nobody, 
whicli the taller youtlis are despising as 
too little and too* light, and the siiuuler 
are ahusing as too heavy and too large. 
Happy critics ! winning their match can 
hardly be a greater delight — even if tti 
win it they he dooincii ! Farther down 
the street is the pretty black-i'ved girl, 
•Sally Wheeler, come* home fur a day's 
holiday from U., escorted hy a fall Ibot- 
inaii in a ddshing livery, whom she is 
trying to c.iirtsy off before her deaf 
grandmother sees him. 

Ascending the hill two couples arc 
•seen. First nppesir Daniel Tiibb and 
his fair Valentine, walking boldly along 
like licensed lovers; they have been 
asked twice in church, and are to he 
iiiiirried on Tuesday; and closely fol- 
lowing tliat happy pair, near each other, 
bnt not together, come Jem Tanner and 
Alahcl (ireeii. The course of true love 
doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
Jem dodges along, whistling Cherry- 
ripe, pretending to walk by himself, and 
to he thinking of nobody ; bnt now and 
then he pauses iu ids negligent saunter, 
and turns round outright to steal a 
glance at Mabel, who, on her part, is 
making believe to walk with poor Olivo 
Hathaway, the lame niantua-niakcr, and 
even aflectiiig to talk and to listen to 
that gentle humble creature, as she 
points to the wild-flowers on the com- 
mon, and to the lambs and children 
sporting amongst the gorse, but whose 
thoughts and eyes arc evidently flxed on 
Jem Tanner, us she meets his backward 
glance with a blusliing smile, and half 
springs forward to meet him; whilst 
Olivc'has broken off the conversation as 
soon as hlie perceived the pre-occupation 
of her conipanion, and has begun hum- 
ming, perhaps unconsciously, two or 
three lines of Burns, whose Whistle 
and ril come to thee, inv love," and 
“ Gi’c me a glance of thy bonnie black 
cc," were never better exemplified than 
in the couple before her. Really it is 
curious to watch them, and to see how 
gradually the attraction of this tanta- 
lising vicinity becomes irresistible, and 
the rustic lover rushes to his pretty mis- 
tress like tlie needle to the magnet. On 
they go, trusting to the deepening twi- 


light, to the little clerk’s absence, to the 
g^d-hiiinor of the happy lads and hisses, 
who are passing and repassing on all 
sides— or ratlier, ])erh.ips, in a happy 
oblivion of the cross uncle, the kiiul 
villagers, the stpilnting lover, and the 
whole world. On tliey trip, linked arm- 
in-unii, he trying to ratcli a glimpse of 
her glowing face under her buiinet, and 
slie nangiiigdowri her iieuil and aviddiiig 
his gaze witii a mixfiire of modesty and 
coquetry. On they go, with a reality 
and iiiterisirv of aflection, which must 
overcome all obstacles; and poor Olivo 
follows with an evident Nyinpathy in 
their happiness, winch makes her almost 
as enviable us they ; and we pursue our 
walk amidst the nioniishine and the 
nightingales, with .Vacoh Frost’s cart 
looming ill tlie distancis and the merry 
sounds of Wiiitsuntiile, the shout, the 
laugh, and the song echoing all aruiind 
IIS, like ** noises of the air." 


NOTICKS ANII OnSERVATlONS FOR 
APRIL AN1> may. 

Tii£ political horizon wears a turbid 
and warlike aspect ; yet wo do not de- 
spair of the preservation of peaa', as far 
us our government is concerned. We 
have no reason to dread serious danger 
from the aiiibitiuii of Russia ; hut some 
journalists, being fund of excitement, 
pro|)agate rumors of a general war, anti 
seem to wish eagerly for it, as if the 
wanton multiplication of deaths would 
enliven societv- Wc are sorry to ob- 
serve, that It irequoiitly has that cifect ; 
— suck is the unteeliiig character wliich 
too generally prevails among nicii. 
Quietude and onlinary comfort seem, 
in the opinion of many, to border upon 
a state of torpor, from whicli they wish 
to be released by spirited iiccounts of 
public evils and 'misfortunes; but ive 
liave no sympathy with such men. 

To know that the prime minister, 
though his fame and consequence arose 
from tear, is disposed to preserve peace^ 
is a pleasing and satisfactory consider- 
ation. lie knows that our country is 
secure in its dignity and strength, and 
that its power delics all the intrigues 
and attempts of jealous or aspiring 
princes. 

Wc still wait for decisive intelligence 
from Portugal. It appears that don 
Miguel has snmmonea the cortes ac- 
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rordin]^ to the ol<i plan ; an<l, on thrir 
meeting, lie will aet as they pretend to 
advise him. lie is evidently ehvrked 
ill his ambitious career by a doubt of 
ultimate success; if he had not been 
so restrained, he would already have 
been an absolute kinj(. 

22. — So imperfect arc onr laws (tboufifh 
a mure vuluminons code never existed), 
that there are many eases in which the 
law is little better than nii^jatory. How 
fliHiciilt is it, fur instance, fur a landlord 
or housekeeper to eje«‘t ii refractory 
tenant or lodger! — A tradesman applied 
to a maj^istrate to know what he should 
do with a Iroublesome blacksmith, wh ) 
occupied the cellar of bis house. Afr. 
Grithth said, Turn him 4iut." Appli- 
vant — “That is the ver\' tiling 1 want 
ti» do; hut how is it to In* done ?** .Vr. 
Griffith — “ Give him notice to quit.*' 
Applicant — “ L have a liozen timeh, ami 
he takes no notice of it.” Mr, Griffith 
— “ Doable his rent.” Applicant — 
“That will answer no purpose, fur he 
does not pay the present.** Mr. GriJ^ 
fith — “ Take his ^joods.” Applicant — 
“ He has nothin;^ but t<»ols, and those 
we can’t distrain.” Mr, Griffith — “ It 
is altofrether a bad case.” Applicant — 
“ Yes, and when he is offended, he stops 
Ills chiinney-fiue, and fills thelionse with 
smoke.” The niaj^istrate seemed to he 
sorry that he could give no f;irfher 
advfce to the disappointed tradesman. 

Remarkable Dreams. — A supposed 
delinquent was apprehended, in conse- 
quence (it is sai*l) of the following cir- 
cumstances. A young woman of Suf- 
folk had disappeared in May last, and 
no one could ascertain her fate ; but her 
mother declares, that she lately had 
several dreams wliicli niucb agitated her 
mind. Gn two nights she dreamed that 
her daughter was murdered and buried 
in a certain spot: the suspicion that 
such was the case was forcibly im- 
pressed upon her, and it herame a suh- 
jert of conversation between her and her 
husband. So roiivinced was she of the 
truth of the augury, that she resolved 
to ask the steward of Mrs. Cordcr for 
permission to examine the Red Barn, 
and sec if he could find au^ of her 
daughter’s clothes. The permission was 
granted, and, in the very spot which the 
mother had dreamed of, was found, at 
two feet under the surface, the body of 
her unfortunate child. It was in an 
advanced state of decomposition, but 


was idontiiieil by tlie clothes. The 
son of Mrs. (kinler was the person who 
was last seen with the young woman, 
anil he is now in prison. For the clue 
which is said to have led to the disco- 
very, we cannot pretend to vouch. 

2*7. — We thought that only boys were 
in the habit of wantonly firing off a gnii 
at a companion, iiiuier the idea of its 
not being loaded; but there is a recent 
instance of the same mischievous and 
iiiipiinhmable fully on the part of a lady. 
A youth, iiamiMl James Parker, visitiul 
Mrs. Barham at Brixtoii. (Miserving 
a gun in the eorner of liie rouin, lie ex- 
pressed a wish to exiiiiiine it. Before 
he did so, his uncle snapped it twice, 
and, as it iiiissixl (ire, coiiclnded that 
it was nut loaded. Mrs. Barham then 
took lip the gnu, and, pointing it at her 
ytMiiig friend, jocnlarly said, “ \ow, 
minil yourself, Jem, I know how to let 
il oif.” At that moment the giiii went 
off, and the charge, which w.is fiowder 
and small shot, struck the deceased 
between the eves, penetrated into his 
head, and kilfed liim instniitaneonsly. 
I^lrs. B.irhiiin, in a state of distraction, 
exclaimed, “Ob, my God ! wbat have I 
done?” and fell into Tudent hysterics, 
ill which she remained several lioiirs; 
and we prcsiuiie that she will never 
relied on her rashness without horror. 

— CoiirtXvws, — Prince i ieorgi* 
of (bimberland, having Iwen appoinled 
colonel en sreund of a regiment of lla- 
novcri.m horse-guards, condescended (as 
we are iiiformcMl by the writer of the 
Court Circular), to witness the ceremony 
of mounting guard A journalist, tak- 
ing notice of this important fart, com- 
nients upon it by saying, “ Karti/ nsin^- 
is one of the principles of bis royal 
highness's education.^* But we ask, 
was the attendance at giiard-moniiting, 
about eleven o'clock, an instance of 
early rising? — In another sense, how- 
ever, the young prince is an early riser; 
for he has alreaiiy, though a mere, hoy, 
risen to sonic degree of power and eino- 
lumcnt. 

The mention of this prince leiuls us 
to the temporary consideration of the 
little princemi Victoria, whose birth-day 
was celcbnited on the 24th, when she 
completed her ninth year. Onr readers 
probably know that she is the presump- 
tive heiress of the crown ; and wc be- 
lieve that she is not destitute of that 
merit and those qualities which will 
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enable her to flischarj^ the duties of an reason to think, either that this idea 
uxalted station. It is said that thesci was not seriously entertained, or that it 
was an intention of betrothing^ this prin- is now relinqnishcd. 
cess to her cousin (xeorge ; but we liave 


HOW SHALL 1 woo? 
tffilh an elegant Engraving, 

Faoai the National Melodies, modified and harmonised by Mr. Bishop, and fur- 
iiishrd with afmropriate language by Mr. Moore, we select another subject for tlie 
gntificatioii of our tasteful readers. The air is of Italian origin. 

If 1 speak to thee in friendship's name. 

Thou think’st I talk too coldly; 

Iff mention love's devoted flame, 

Thouthink'st 1 talk too boldly. 

Between these two unequal fires 
Why doom me thus to hover ? 

I 'm a friend, if such thy heart requires ; 

If more thou seCk'st, a lover. 

Which shall it be? 

How shall 1 wou ? 

Fair one, choose between the two. 

Thoiigh the wings of Love will brightly play, 

W hen first he comes to woo thee, 

J'here's a cliance that he may fly away, 

As fast as he flics to thee ; 

While Friendship, tho* on foot she comr, 

No flights of fancy trying. 

Will therefore oft be found at home. 

When Love abroad is flying 

But, if neither feeling suits thv heart. 

Let’s see (to please thee) whether 

We may not learn some precious art. 

To mix their charms together ; 

One feeling, still more sweet, lo form 
From two so sweet already 

A fricndshiji that, like love, is warm, 

A love, like friendship, steady. 

Thus let U be, thus let me woo ; 

Dearest, thus we'll join the two. 


dFt'ne Sim* 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy . — attraction. The present certainly is not 
This annual display of art, even if syni- equal to some former exhibitions ; but 
ptoms of decline should he observed by we are satisfied with many of the pic- 
acute eyes, must still operate as a great tnres, pleased with a considerable nuni- 
VOL. IX. 2 N 
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bcr, and ilis^iistod with only a small 
part uf the niiuieroiis iMtllectioii. 

The r.ink anil taliMits of tlio president 
entitle his productions to our primary 
notice. They amount to eight, some of 
which, it may he suppnse!d, are pre- 
tenihle to the rest. It is not easy to 
•stale positively or precisely which is the 
best of these portraits; but we are iii- 
rliiied to prefer the elegant and power- 
ful reiiresentations of lady (lower and 
her child, and Air. IVilliam Teel's 
daughter. The earl of Kldon is not so 
happily de|)icted as we could have 
wished ; nor is hiily J.\ iidhiirsl, though 
the likeness is good, so favored in 
point of art ;is lady ‘(iforgiaiia Agar 

JCIIlN. 

Sir William llecchey, tfackson, and 
Philips, continue to shine in portr<dt- 
puinting. The first lias given the bishop 
of Bath and Well.s and the mai'Chioiies.s 
of Aylesbury in a faithful and eiccelient 
style; tlie second exhibits an almost 
hreathinpf picture of Mrs. Vernon ; and 
the thinl, beside giving a fine likeness 
of the duke of Sussex, has well deline- 
ated tile dukeof Xorlhuinberlund*, whose 
ciAiiitenanre, however, he seems to have 
furnished with greater expression tliaii 
Nature herself cuiideacended to grant. 

A picture in the great room, by Mr. 
Ktty, though not a perfect work of art, 
is very striking and attractive. It is 
.styled “a (.'ompo.sition from Milton,’* 
being borroweii from tii.it part of 
Adam’s vi.sion which alludes |o the 
original institution of marriage. Men, 
descending from the hills into a spacious 
plain, meet with a *<hevy of fair wo- 
men these ” sinif soft amorous ditties 
to the harp,*’ and indulge in the ani- 
mation and gaiety of dancing. The 
“ nuptial torch is ipiiekly lighted,” and 
all the tents ‘‘ resound with feast and 
music.” Some of the figures are :ulint- 
rably drawn, parlicuhirly the female 
who is crowned with roses ; tivo youths 
on the left are delineated in a finished 
style ; and a black tigurc seated on the 
foreground, affords in tlie hue of his 
skin a fine contrast to a glowing spot of 
color in his turban, while his drapery 
is also skilfully painted. The approach 
of evening is well represented, and the 
cloud, emerging with its fleecy summit 
from the azure sky, pleasingly aids the 
general effect. 

Mr. It. Jones has taken a higher flight 
than iiNUiil, by exercising Ids talents 


upon the story of Esther and Aliasiicriis. 
Ho imitates Ueinbrandt in his compo- 
sition and grouping, and even in the 
drapery ; but ho is more correct in his 
drawing than that artist, and he more 
ably adjusts the light and shiule. 

‘‘Dido directing the Equipment of 
the Fleet, or the Morning of the I'ar- 
thaginian Empire,” is unworthy of Mr. 
Tnnier’s high reputation; for it is nei- 
ther jiidicion.sly jesigned nor chastely 
colored. — Mr. Boiiniiigtoii has repre- 
sented Henry Ilf, of France, surroiirideil 
by his courtiers, with considerable power, 
and in a dignified style, but not with 
high or ex([iiisite finish. — “ Rich.inl I, 
unhorsing the sultan Ssihuliii,” displays 
Mr. (kntper’s usual eleariiess of exent 
tiuu, but is not a ph‘cc that excels in 
point of compohititni. 

A French artist makes a reNpectahIo 
figure in this exhihithm. Ilis n.iuie is 
8aint-Evre, ami his piefure hear^ this 
title “ A Lady of Hank of the fif- 
teenth (■eiit.ury, with tw'o .Attentlaiifs.” 
Ills style resemhles that of the English 
school, and Ins present subject is ele- 
gantly and tastefully treated.’ 

Mr. Kastlake's “Italian Scene in the 
Anno Santo, or Pilgrims arriving in 
sight of Rome and St. Peter’s,” is one 
of the most pleasing productions of his 
pencil. Thp variety of attitude and 
action, and tlie characteristic expiession 
of the (levotne.s, are finely given, and 
the coloring is chaste and harmonious. 

Advertiiig to Mr. Hilton’s (hipid and 
Nymph, wc venture to remark, th.it the 
boy will charm a female observer as 
much as his fair companion will please 
the male amateur. The figures are as 
natural as they are classical. Injiixtii- 
position with this subject we may men- 
tion Mr. Barber's Golden Age, a beauti- 
ful landscape composition^ inspiring 
iilcas of mutual benevolence, cliastn love, 
trampiillity and happiness. 

As Air. Danhy is famous for extra- 
ordinary ronception.s, he was not de- 
terred, tiy the awful difliculty ofthc sub- 
ject, from attempting to illustrate the 
“opening of the sixth seal.” He has 
endeavoured to represent the return of 
chaotic confusion over a falling world, 
and the picture has all the terrible grand- 
eur suitable to a scene in whicli “ Ruin 
fiercely drives her plough-share o’er cre- 
ation.” 

“A mother caressing her Sleeping 
Child,” by Mr. Westall, has so much of 
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the artist's peculiar iiiaiiiier, that it 
would have been attributad to him, if it 
had passed without a name in the cata* 
logup. The niother’K head is i^rotesiiuc ; 
hilt tlie child is very prettily painted. 

The Gallantry of Sir Walter Ralei^rh, 
by Afr. nriuumond, has beauties ami 
defects. The shippin^^ the building, 
the costunie of queen Elizabeth's time, 
are accurately depicted ; lint the bg^iires 
are not so g[racefnl and diirnificd as they 
ou^ht to have been. 

**Jan Steen taking down his Sign 
and resuming his Profession of a Paint* 
er,” by Uegemorter, is a curious illus- 


tration of an anecdote of the life of this 
artist, as related by^ his bi«)graphcr, 
Campowyerman, and is a pleasing s|»e- 
rimciiof the Kleinish style. Tlie Itriiiih- 
ard, by Glint, “ being the lirst of an in- 
tendeti scries,*’ is powerfully conceived, 
and represents the brnt.il ferocity of in- 
toxication ill a manner which at once 
makes the siiectator shudder, and ai^ord^ 
a fine moral lesson, speaking to the eye 
more energetically than any prei*ept can 
to the ear, and more llian rivaling, hy 
its cxhlhilioii of the worst cdiaracter id 
this disgusting vice, the expedient used 
forit.s uiscourageineiit in ancient Sparta. 


mnutti 


On IVhitsiin-Kvp, a selection of har- 
monious melody was performed at Drury- 
laiie theatn*. This concert was nnder 
the direction of Mr. IUshon,-and calletl, 
as usual, a grand one, although that 
de.sigiiation was rmich better deserved 
liy the excellence of the performance 
tliaii hy any extended power in the or- 
chestra, or any extraordinary number or 
variety of performers, Madame Pasta 
and Miss Stepbeiis, Madaiiic Stock- 
Ijaiiseii, Miss liiiglies. Miss Grant, the 
j\li.sses Oawse, and Miss Love, aided by 
Graliaiii, Sapio, W ood, and lie liegnis, 
sustained, with their accustomed taste 
and science, the principal parts of a very 
judicious selection from the 'works of 
IJaiidel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and 
other composers. Urahaui, accompanied 
hy Liiidley on the violoncello, was en- 
cored ill the cantata of Alexis, or we 
ought rather to say, that Liiidley 's most 
ex iraoixl inary accunipaiiiinent was en- 
cored ; for the elfect produced by this 
accomplished player was so powerful. 


that an almost breathless silence pre- 
vailed while the car dwelt upon his tones. 
—•The execution of He Jteriot on the 
violin, and of Piizzi aiul Harper on the 
horn and the trumpet, seemed also to 
excite the applaiiscMif the amateurs, and, 
indeed, altogether the instruniental part 
of the entertainment seemed to give 
more satisfaction tliau llie vocal. Ma- 
dame Pasta gave di iftnii tmlpiti with 
her usual power ; but tlie eliort of sing- 
ing at this theatre and the opera-house 
seemed to be too much for the same even- 
ing, and most of the other singers might 
be said to be in tlieir worst voices. 

At tlie opcra-Vioiise, a concert on tlie 
same scale was given by IJochsa, tlie 
baud being led by Spagnoletli. Tlie 
performance, with the exception of 
Spohr’s overture to Macbeth, and Beet- 
hoven’s battle sinfonia, was nearly the 
same as that of Hriiry-lani*. 'J’he house 
was well filled, ainf tin' arrangements 
seemed to give general satisfimtiuii. 


gruma. 


ruE king's theatre. 

The strong desire, on the part of 
musical amateurs, to see and heaf Ma- 
dcmoiselTc Sontag in the character of 
Honna Anna, in the opera of Don Gio- 
vanni, filled this theatre on the benefit- 
night of Madame Caradori : but wc arc 
sorry to say that the best judges were 
more disappointed tlian gratified. The 


new vocalist was not qualified to give 
full effect to tbe high spirit and strung 
feelings of Anna. Her performance 
wanted .soul and tenderness, and was 
eviilcntly deficient in those 1'aseinatious 
which lloiizi de Begiiis used to throw 
into the part. As It'had been hinted in 
tlie public prints, that lier voice was not 
suflicieiitly loud, she seemed to strain 
its powcis nnniiturally, except in the 
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song*, Non mi tiir, M idol mio, wliich 
slic gavi; in a temperate and pleasing 
style. 

On the resprodnetion of La 'Donna 
uel^ Lago, this lady proved her qiialid- 
cations for the part of Elena, and 
ceived tlic applause which she merited. 
5»he did not then force her voice beyond 
Its natural power; and her execution 
was eminently tasteful. 

drvry-lank theathb. 

The fame of Aladdin, as a musical 
and spectacular piece, induced the ma- 
nager of this house to revive it ; hut the 
operation was not perfurnicd with due 
judgement, for some of the heat airs 
were oiiiilted, and others mutilated. It 
served, however, to amuse the public for 
a few nights. 

The Taming of the Shrew has also 
iicen revived (as the play-hills stiitc) 
“ with songs, duets, glees, and choruses, 
selected entirely mim Shaks|iearc'x 
plays, poems, ancl sonnets. " M iss Fanny 
Ayton, on this occasion, performed the 
part of Catharine. Her acting was ex- 
cellent, and the choice made of her to 
repre^nt that difficult part, evinced a 
®'*crinaination in the manager. — 
tlie spirit and dramatic interest 
which she infused into the character, 
the vocal share which she had to sustain 
with it received from her that justice 
which reflected high credit on her mu- 
sical talents. Wallack was an excellent 
representative of Petruchio. In the 
supper scene of the third act, his as- 
sumed^ habits of violence produced ef- 
fects irresistibly laughable, and the 
manner in which he manifested them 
received much applause. Braham un- 
dertook the tame part of Hortensio, and 
went through it with his usual placidity 
of deportment. His introduction into 
this ^rformance was, however, neces- 
sary, in consequence of the great vocal 
additions which had been made to it; 
and, as he was one of the composers, he 
could not do better than show his own 
music to the utmost ad vantage by under- 
taking its execution. Upon the whole, 
however, we might have expect a 
better specimen of his resources in com- 

S isition, as well as those of Mr. Cooke. 

ne duet, between Miss Ayton and 
Braham — “ 1 am the ground of all ac- 
cord,” certainly possesses much merit, 
and is very impressive. A Rossinian 
style was prevalent in some other airs ; 
but we do not know to which of the two 


composers this is to be attributed. — 
Although the revived piece was honored 
with applause, we do not think that it 
will be permaiientlv encouraged, as the 
subject IS sufficiently illustrated by the 
well-known farce which was borrowed 
from the original comedy. 

An interlude, called a School for 
Gallantry^ translated from the French 
by Mr. Jones the comedian, has been 
acted with sonic degree of favor ; but it 
is flimsy, loose, and licentious. 

COVENT-UARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Reeve has been transplanted to 
this house from the Adelphi, and he has 
personated Geiieriil Buinhastes with lu- 
clicruns eifect. His liuiiior is broad, 
and, though sometimes onMy is very 
amusing. 

Mr. Peake's pleasantry and humor 
seemed to slumber when he prepared his 
Little Offsprings for tlie stage. Mrs. 
Davenport, the foinl mother of the little 
niale offspring (Keeley), exerted herself 
in the hope of rearing the brat, wliich, 
however, 

** Rec»Wril hut yetterdsy the gilt of breath. 

Order’d to-morrow to return to death." 

A piece, resembling a vaudeville^ was 
produced on the 27th, under the title of 
Carroa Side, The outline of the plot 
runs thus :~Golonel Campbell is desir- 
ous that his only daughter, Grace, should 
be married to his ne^ew, captain Allan 
Lindsay, 6f the navy. The two cousins 
do not object to each other, though the 
former entertains a secret preference for 
Allan’s younger brother, cornet Hector 
Lindsay, and Lindsay himself has con- 
ceived a strong attachment for Blanche, 
the reputed grand-daughter of Donald 
Mackay, a veteran who has fought many 
a battle by tho side of the colonel, by 
whom he has been retained as a do- 
mestic. Blanche also is enamoured of 
Captain Lindsay. Notwithstanding 
these predilections, the marriage is de- 
cided upon according to the colonel’s 
wishes, and, on the day fixed for its 
celebration, nfSte champetre is given to 
his tenants. At this Blanche is 
deputed by the peasantry to present 
Grace with a nosegay, in doing which 
she is overcome by the agitation of her 
feelings, and swoons. Her secret being 
thus partly betrayed, she flies from the 
colonel’s house in a sort of despair, and 
seeks refuge in the cottage of her friends 
Sandy Sanderson and Janet, his wife. 
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Ourio^ her absence, an explanation takes 
place betwivn the colonel and old Don- 
ald, thn)ii!r]i wliieli it is discuveivd that 
lllaiichc is no ivlation of Donald, but 
that in reality she is the daujrhter of the 
I'oluners wife by lier first liusiKind, 
major Melrose, who was killed in Por- 
tugal, whither he had been followed by 
IicV, and where her child, having been 
carried away by a party of French sol- 
diers, filially fell into the hands of l>on- 
ajd, who iuiopted her and jiassed her as 
his graiid-danghter, without being at 
all iiware of her origin. This discovery 
is followed by other explanations which 
finally lead ’tt> the union of Blanche 
with captain Lindsay, and Brace with 
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the cornet. The incidents of the piece are 
woven ill a inaiiiicr so skilful as to excite 
an uninterrupted interest throughont, 
and the able manner in which all tlio 
principal parts were sustained, also con- 
tributed to recomioeiid it to the favor of 
the audience. The music was composed 
by Signor Liverati, who was indiiccil to 
iiave recourse to Seolish melody, because 
the scene is supposed to be in Scotland ; 
and he has united to that melody the 
ele^ince of tlic Italian style, in a manner 
which we slionUl have supposed to be 
hardly practicaMe. Without great pre- 
tensions to science, the opera is well 
coiiijiosed, and there are few parts which 
are not higidy pleasing. 


JFnsfiions. 

DESCKIPl'ION OP THE EN6KAVINGS. 


DHSaS, 

Tills costume consists of a gown of white sarcenet, with cornflowcr-blue stripes 
of satin edged with yellow. One broad donnee, with the stripes crosswise, orna- 
ments the border, and the flounce is headed hyjleura de /i>, composed of the same 
silk as the dress, and placed at scpanite and ei[ual distances. The body is made 
plain, and slightly pointed. White crape sleeves, d la Maric^ arc worn with this 
dress, and their fullness is confiiied in two portions by bracelets of green and gold 
enamel ; those at the wrists, broader than the armlets, arc clasped by a large ruby, 
set round with pearls. I'he body is made partially low, with a narrow cape, en 
paladin^ pointed in front. Full, short sleeves, of the same material as the dress, 
form a kind of manclieron over the long, white sleeves. A broad pelerine collar 
conceals the upper part of the bust, of white crape, wliich is trimmed round by a 
double quilling of blond, and fiistened in front by a ruby brooch, set round with 
pearls. The dress-hat is of white crape, trimmed with very light willow-green 
riband ; it is placed much on one side, and the crown is trimmed with blond and 
gauze, and a branch of the Guelder-rose. 


EPEXJJiG DRESS. 

Tbi 8 is a dress of amber-crape, with a broad bias fold of satin pointed in Van- 
dycks at the head, and hound with rouleaux of satin. Over the fold are scrolls of 
crape, set on in bias, edged round by satin rouleaux^ and each surmounted by a 
rofu*tte of the same. The body is mside tight to the shape, with a Scoignt drapery 
of white crape, fastened in front by a splendid antique brooch of rubies set in gold. 
The sleeves are of amber crape, short and full. The hair is much elevated on the 
summit of the head with a coronet ornament round the base of the Apollo knot, in 
pearls. 

N. B.— The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepomt, Edward-itreet, 

Portman-squarc. 


MOEJBLY CALENDAR OF FASUtOJi, 

The dresses of our females, at this 
period, now that London is crowd^ 
with fashionables, are uncommonly bjriL 


Uanti but, at the last court-day, the 
purure^ though splendid, did not give 
us the usual ffrutincatioii in this style of 
dress, in the dignifled features of which 
English artists of the toilette may be 
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sail! to excel ; and we were not only 
flisappoiiited, but liurt, in fitidin^ native 
industry and taste rejected, in order to 
cniploy'bVencIi milliners and drcss-inak- 
crs. 'We have been informed that a 
j^reat personag'c lias evinced inucli dis- 
pleasure at tills encuiirairemcnt jifiven to 
foreigners, — this marked neglect of 
native talent. 

So unsettled was the weather, during 
the earlier part of May, that many ladies 
contiiiiicd to wear their fur pelerines, 
which were warm, without appearing 
loo much so, as few were seen except of 
the silk-like chinehilla, the very pale 
Scihle, and real ermine. Some females, 
hoivever, eager to adopt their spring 
clothing, would appear in the richly- 
cinhroidercd muslin pelerine, with long 
ends drawn through the sash, making 
that all the euvcring over a high dress 
of silk ; and another lady was seen in a 
light scarf, made only partially high, 
and a gown of slight summer materials. 
As severe colds are sometimes the conse- 
quences of tliLs hastv disuse of warm 
clothing, wc arc induced to repeat our 
recommendations of caution. 

The Chinese crape shawls arc ccr- 
tainlv the prettiest and most appropriate 
envelopes at this season of the year; 
their close adherence to the ibrui, and 
their peculiar lightness^ render them 
quite warm enough, aiuf yet agreeably 
cool. The new pelisses are plainly 
trimmed about the skirt, and fastened 
imperceptihly down tlic front, or on one 
side, by brooches under a narrow bias 
(bid, a broader one of which surrounds 
the cdj^c of the skirt next the slioe ; the 
bust IS very elegantly trimmed with 
fluted ornaments, forming a stomaciier: 
tlic sleeves, moderately tull, arc termi- 
nated at the wrists by aflecfr de /i>,,and 
a Maltese collar of nnc hice falls grace- 
fully over the back and shoulders. 

If there is any alteration in the flats 
and bonnets, sis to size, it is, that they 
arc larger than ever, Wc have seen 
msmy udiich so fsir exceed all the bounds 
of moderation, as to have a very incle- 
antaud ridiculous appearance. Cottage 
oniiets for the morning, of pink satin, 
seem likely to be soon in favor; wc 
have seiMi two on a pair of very pretty 
young females ; one wore a white veil 
with this modest and becoming head- 
covering, the other had greatly enlarged 
hers hy a dcml-veil of blond at the edge 
of the brim. 

Dresses of chaste and light spring 


[May, 

colors in iff 09 ile *\afi/c9j are much worn : 
they are trimmed with two deep flounces, 
scaloped at the edges and pinked; the 
ivaist is hcautifnlly marked out, ami not 
too long. Then* is a pleasing novelty 
in trimniiiig the busts of these dresses. 
From the back proceeds a narrow dra- 
pery in plaits, brought down each side 
of the bust, somewhat in the Circassian 
style, hilt not, like that, wrapping over; 
for it does not cross till under the belt. 
On each shoulder the plaits which furui 
this graceful ornament, arc looped bimk 
by a satrap of silk and a small bow of 
riband. 

Biill-dresses are now often of white 
muslin, of the clearest kind, over white 
satin; the borders beautifully embel- 
lished witli a liro.id oriiauieiit of em- 
broidery, on whicli are placed, at equal 
disttinces, white roses without foliage: 
the body is a la Fiersfv^ and the short 
sleeves are finished near the elbow hy a 
border of laci*. Cliintzcs of various pat- 
terns, some oil white grounds, others 
on steam-yellow, are much in favor for 
morning dresses and for retired home 
costume. 

We lately saw, in a genteel company, 
a nidtronly'lady, whose head-dress con- 
sisted of a Venetian toque of black 
velvet ; it was very abort at the ears, and 
spread out wide on each sid'^ of tl:e 
temples; and in the front was pl.ieed a 
superb aigretfe. The younger females 
of the same party had their hair arranged 
in curls all over the he'atl, 
with .splcmlid diadems of pearls or diu- 
momls. 

In half-dress, turban caps, and caps 
of the cornette kind, are much in re- 
fj^ucst; they are adorned with a profu- 
sion of gauze riband, set on in hows ; 
and the cap itself is of rich blond or 
very line lace. The Dutch caps, similar 
to, those worn by the females who ery, 

** buy a broom,” are again occasionally 
worn, particularly in home costume; 
they arc often of black gauze, and the 
crowns arc stifleiied hy satin rouleaux; 
we do not approve the addition of the 
broad net qj^nilling roupd the front ; it is 
an innovation which appears inconsis- 
tent with the original head-dress. In 
full dress, ladies who have line hair 
have aigrettes of Marabout feathers 
of a delicate whiteness, on which are 
perched butterflies or miniature birds-of- 
ranidisc, beautifully colored from na- 
ture. 

The most approviMi colors for toques 
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and turbans, arc pink, lavcndcr-grcy, 
anther, ainl Mnrassar-bruivii ; fur hats 
and bonnets, pomograiiate-riiid, initk- 
cliocohite, liortuiisia, and oornilitwer- 
bine; for pelisses, scarf-shawls, and 
drosses, ginifle, royal-blue, dove-color, 
a bright violet, aiicl ethereal blue. 

MODES PARtSiRKNES, 

Telisskr of colored innsliii, orna- 
mented down eiich side in front and 
round tltc border with embroidery, and 
spencers of jaronot muslin over a co- 
lored skirt of ffros Uc J\'op/es,arc much 
worn ill out-door costume. Ihe latter 
have a double, falling collar, and round 
the throat is tied a silk half-handker- 
chief, the ground of which is whitf*, 
figured over with the most lively colors. 
Scarfs, which are likely to beeoiiie very 
fashionable, are reinarkahic for the taste 
and novelty displayed in their patterns. 
—The scarf itself consists of dilfcreiit 
shades of one hue, and the ends arc yel- 
low or rose-etdor, on wliich are seen 
inaiiy black bntterflies. Scarf-shawls 
are of i *hiiiesc crane, and the color is 
steam-) ellow ; on tliese arc branches of 
llouers of lively colors, in cordons. The 
pelerines are cut square, and edged with 
a frill. 

White satin hats are worn on public 
occasions; they are ailuriied with long 
niils tif ri hands, and fastened with a 
iridle of plaited blond, (in a white 
chip hat IS sometimes seen a wreath 
formed of blades of grass and bunches 
of small flowers with long stalks. A 
point of bloml half covers the crown of 
these hats. Several Liighorn hats have 
been seen with a double row of piiiHiig: 
the ribands are very broad, and are 
white and green. On soiut* ha>fk, which 
have very broad brims, the fashionable 
ladies place a brancli of some fruit-tree. 


the blossoms of which are just beginiiiiig 
to open. 

Dresses of grog de Naples^ of serpent- 
skin-green, are much admired ; the cor- 
sage IS made with a stomaclier, and a 
narrow Jichu-colcrcUc^ cn pierrot, sup- 
ported by a silk gauloir, Orccti gowns, 
with white full sleeves, arc very preva- 
lent; they arc generally of grog dcs 
ladtg. The corsage is finished by a 
point, and the skirt very full all round 
the waist. Some muslin dresses which 
are printed, have a pattern of dilfereiit 
butterflies ; other dresses of muslin are 
striped. The dresses are made very 
short, and the upper part of each sleeve 
is of an enormous width. The bias folds 
at the borilors of the skirts are earried 
higher than the knee. Indian chinrxes 
are worn in every style of dress; the 
corsages of these di esses are in drapery, 
and cut very low at the hack and shoiil 
ders. The other dresses most in tavor. 
are of colored jaconot muslin, eiiihrul- 
dcred with a diilerent hut suitable coloi 
to the dress. 

Dress caps of lilond arc placed very 
backward, and have a wreath of jasiiiiim 
and other small flowers. Turbans are 
made now of very fine India muslin, 
ornamented with gold ; the turbans tliat 
arc of crape ^ are suriiiounted by the 
plume of a bird-of- Paradise or a heron, 
ikstened amoiig the folds. The favorite 
manner of arranging the hair is in the 
(irecian style; it is formed of plaits of 
hair, interwoven with chains of gold. 
The upper part of several berets of rose- 
colored gauze is crossed over by satin 
ribands, and a bouquet is fastened up 
on one side by a cockade. The morn- 
ing caps of muslin and tine lace are not 
worn so large as in the last summer ; the 
trimming iii front consists of one hrouil 
lace border, which falls over a row of 
puffed riband. 


ntrthff, iUamagts, anlr atatiijt. 


BIRTHS, 

A SON and heir to lady Uibhlesdale ; 
and sons to the wives of the bon. Mr. 
Penrbyii, the hon. F. Irby, Dr. Koget, 
major Walker of Ipswich (twins), the 
rev. U. F. Follct, the rev, U. JVl. Mas- 
ter, Mr. Vf, Kyves, Mr. II. Baring, and 
Mr. J. Ct, Bchrends. 

Daughters to the marchioness of Ely 
and the ci)nntcr.s of Morton, to lady 


Sarah Murray and lady Vivian, and to 
the wives of Mr. Stratford Canning, the 
rev. Dr. Uecs of Kennington, Mr. R. 
Franklaiid, M.P., Mr. G. A. Moultrie, 
Mr. J. H. Jiatham of Eltham, lieutcnaiit- 
coloncl Sir D. Hill, and Mr. D. C. 
Guthrie. 

MARK I A OSS, 

The n»v. W. C. Totton, of Westmin- 
ster, to Miss E. J. Knyvett. 
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Tho marquis of Carmarthen, to lady 
Hervey. 

At Esher, the fifth son of llic late 
Mr. John llamilton, of Sand rum, to 
ladv Jane Montgomerie. 

The second son of the late lord C'da- 
rina, to the youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. D. Lyon. 

CsmtainRose, M.P.,to the fifth daugh- 
ter of tlie late major-general Vesey. 

At Westminster, the bishoii of Ja- 
maica, to tlie eldest daughter of the late 
rev. Or. Page. 

Mr. S. J. Capper, of Snarcsbrook, to 
Emma, daughter of the late Afr. W. 
Copeland. 

The rev. E. R. Mantel 1, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Minct. 

Mr. T. C. Hornyold, to Aliss Lucy 
Mary Saunders, of Worcester. 

Lieutenant-colonel Bnlkeley to lady 
Catharine Bouverie. 

First at a catholic chapel, and after- 
wards at Bathwick church, Mr. J. L. 
Eyre, to the third daughter of the late 
nian|uis do Sominery. 

Lord S. Lenox, to Mary, daughter of 
lord Cloncurry. 

Afr. W. 0. *Jacksoii, of Wisbeaefa, to 
Aflss Harriet Burchcll, of Fulham. 

lu the East-Indies, Alexander Chal- 
mers, Al.D., of the Bengal medical 
establishment, to Maria Frances Jane, 
daughter of licntcnant-colunel Bishop. 

DKA TUS. 

The rev. Mr. Alitchell, vicar of St. 
Mary's, Leicester. 

Mr. John Abbot, brother of lord 
Tenterden. 


At Sittingboiirne, Mr. T. Walker, in 
Ids 8 fth year. 

Air. J. Ilodson, solicitor. 

In his 77th year. Air. Peter Alooro, 
for many years representative in parlia- 
ment for Coventry. 

Afr. T. A. Smith, lord-lieutenant of 
Carnarvonshire. 

Afr. J. Hollingsworth, engineer. 

Lord Forester. 

At the age of 30 years, the eldest son 
of Mr. C. Oibdin, the dramatist. 

Afr. Tctt, formerly a theatrical singer. 

Elizabeth, huly iVenny. 

The bon. Alrs. Elizabeth Afarsham. 

Lady Wilson, the wife of a master in 
cliancery. 

The lady of the rev. count Rice, at 
llic age of 00. 

At Norwich, Airs. Henrietta (funiey. 

At Uxbridge, the wife of Mr. IMiaricN 
Baker. 

At Bexley, Mr. R. Littlefield. 

At Islington, Afr. ff. WIdti*, foniiorly 
an editor of various jonnials. 

AtlLickney, Airs. Starkey. 

At Alile-End, Mr. Jonas Brown. 

At Kew, Air, Henry Cooper. 

At Richmond, Mr.*C. Woodforde. 

Near Leicester, the only son of the 
late Atr. Paul Benfield. 

At Cambriilge, in his 81st year, tlie 
rev. Thomas Kerrich, librarian of tlie 
university. 

Urged by a fit of despondency tn 
drown himself. Air. Conway, the tra- 
gedian. 

Ill Bctlilchem Hospital, Margaret 
Nicholson, the maniac, who attempted, 
in 1786, to stab our late sovereign. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPpNDENTS. 

J. D. is angry with us for what he styles our ** illiberality," in refusing 
to remunerate those who oflTcr literary aid. But we only refuse when trash is sent 
to us, or when the writers demand exorbitant pay; ami who, we ask, can justly 
blame us for this exercise of our discretion? 

We have been desired to mention the deaths in a certain family over and 
overagain^ and also to re-state the pedigree of that family; but we protest de- 
cidedly against speh silly repetition. 

promise a speedy insertion of the Dialogue in the Shades between Bo- 
napartA and Byron; nut we reject ivith contempt that dialogue which a corre- 
spondent has taxen the trouble of copying from a volume of Mr. Landor's Imagi- 
nary Conversations, and has sent to us as an original composition. 

The Stanzas addressed by H. J>. S. to a Friend who was jilted by a very 
young Lady, are tolerable ; but the conclusion is too caustic : — 

for light and vain, 

And false, has Woman ever been.*’ 

We are induced to accede, only in part, to the request of Afrs. S. 
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CONVERSATIONS ABIONG THE DEAD. 

JVo.L 

HONAPARTE AND BYRON* 

Don.— 1 hare just learned from the 
n of one of your former associates, 
ilord llyron, that yon were fond of 
your name of JVbe/, because it furnished 
you with initials resembling mine. I 
consider this as a compliment from a 
man of your genius, which calls for ac- 
knowlegemciit even in the shades. It 
is indeed one out of many which yon 
were pleased to pay me, although you 
condemned me for not coining here be- 
fore 1 was called. 

.%r. — Sire, 1 owed it to myself to 
distinguish that which was excellent, 
and praise that which was glorious, 
even where it was seen in the [rarson of 
one who was the enemv of that country 
in which 1 chanci'd to be born. 

Bon , — ^To tell the truth (which is 
our custom here, you know), I was ad- 
mired by you still more on the latter 
ground. Opposition to the existing 
powers alike suited the piquancy of 
your satirical talents and the petulance 
of your temper, — a circumstance which 
1 cannot regret, since a different view of 
things might have given birth to ** death- 
less satire and immortal song” against 
me. I should have been nobler and 
fairer game than the old man (who was 

VOL, IX. 


in despite of his deficiencies a man of 
genius) whom you termed 

-flotiiiA, driv'llng Went. 

Europe’s worst painter and poor England's best. 

Bifr , — 1 had no spleen toward the 
man ; my philippic belonged to the 
robber ot Greece, which 1 loved with 
the fervor of a first passion, combining 
with it those ideas of freedom which, 
however impracticable, are the finest 
breathings of the human soul, as you 
must know yourself, for you surely felt 
them in early life. 

Bon, — Yes— before 1 knew the world, 
I had many beautiful dreams about it: 
you had not these, for at a very early 
eriod you gazed at it through the 
arkest medium that youth, manly 
beauty, rank and talent, ever adoptea. 
If men were the things you thought 
them, what would it signify if they were 
ill-governed? 

%r. — If you disapprove my politics, 
I shall not defend them. My poetry, 
like that of Milton, will be read, when 
my opinions, like his, arc forgotten.—. 
We do and say a thousand things, which 
we care not to investigate, and are too 
indolent to defend, even when we know 
them to he defensible. For the present 
1 have only to beseech you not to form 
any ideas of me from the pages of 
Hunt;— my worst enemies will hardly 
doit. 

2 0 


Dialogue between Bonaparte a^td Byron. [Junk, 


Boji.— -1. cannot find that you have 
any. The English press teems with 
abuse of ^our accuser. It strikes me 
as indicating little discernment in your- 
self (great as your talents were), that 
you so liberally abused the people who 
BOW generously defend you, and that 
ypu ^ose, for an inmate and friend, a 
man whose faculties imd been constantly 
employed in defaming others. 

Ayr. — He was only the foe of the 
base, so far as I knew him. I re- 
garded him as a friend to public virtue 
and a martyr for freedom. 

Uon . — liut not the less a licensed 
calumniator of every linmati being out 
of his own circle. I well remeiiihcr his 
serving up a regular tiratle every Sun- 
day against queen Charlotte ; condemn- 
ing her for accumulating money, and 
for denying some kind of charity for 
which ne advertised: yet she gave 
away nearly her whole income. 

Byr. — lie and his associates ivantcd 
her tp subscribe liberally to th6 relief 
of some German towns which you had 
ruined. 

Bon.-^And if she had done so, they 
would have said that she took the iiioiicy 
from impoverished Britain to assist her 
own countrymen, from whom she derived 
nothing. 

Byr . — 1 dare say they would; but 
she ought to have explained. 

Bon . — Pardon me, she ought not. — 
She had lived fifty years in the country, 
and her good deeds, though secretly 
performed, were well-known. She had 
Wii an exemplary wife and mother, had 
purified her court, improved the taste 
and manners of the higher ranks ; and, 
although she was known to possess a 
superior understanding, had never in- 
terfered in the politics of the country. 
Was such a woman to concede explaiia^ 
tion to a low calumniator like Hunt? — 
No! her dignity of nature, not less 
than her German pride, forbade sucli a 
degradation. 

Byr . — I have ho sympathy in Ger- 
man pride, royal priae, or any other 
pride than that of genius i ana 1 am 
surprised to find your majesty so con- 
siderate for any other at this time of 
day. 

Bon. — I plead guilty to that charge; 
and, since you must remember how o&n 
you werq elated with the recollection of 
]roar alliance with ducal ' dignity, and 
with the thought that the bmod of the 


Gordons circulated in your veins, you 
might as well confess your own aristo- 
cratic prejudices. Yon arc aware that 
your intimacy with Hunt was pointed 
out as unworthy of your grade, and you 
could not holster yourselt up with affect- 
ing to deem his intellectual rank an atone- 
ment for his deficient situation, which 
it would have been, had he produced 
proofs of genius or learning of a high 
order. On the contrary, you found 
yourself every day paying too dear for 
your tohistie, (as Dr. Franklin says), 
and in your vexation you took revenge 
oihtlic innocent object, who has since 
been guilty of a ver}^ natural though 
not honorable retribution. 

Byr , — The affair to which you allude 
was not such a friendly connection as 
you suppose. I liked Shelley, consi- 
dered Hunt as his friend, knew him to 
be in distressed circumstances, and there- 
fore offered him a home in my house, 
suited to his wants, to the wishes of his 
friend, and our united views in the pub- 
lication of a work which required the 
aid of a man who understood the mecha- 
nical arrangement of such a volume. 
You will be aware that 1 did not want 
him for society, since I coiilii always 
command more than it was conve- 
nient for me to receive, beside Shelley 
and his^ wife, — to say nothing of that 
connection which offered a sweeter solace 
for hours of retirement, than could be 
expected from any man, especially a 
married one with a large family of child- 
ren, too wise to be playful, and yet too 
young for conversation. 

Bon . — I do sec this certainly, and 1 
wonder how you kept together at al]„ 
especially as it is very plain that your 
most simple meanings were unnaturally 
distorted, and even your kind intentions 
placed to the account of unkind feel- 
ings. Your Ejcaminer was evidently a 
man of narrow views, as every man is 
who mixes little with the world, reads 
a few books on one side of a question, 
accustoms himself to consider the power 
of writing decently the first of all hu- 
man acquisitions, and has long persuaded 
himself that lie is the first of writers. 
Such a man sees always through the 
medium of his own Inflated imagina- 
tion. He had formerly thought you 
more than man; the moment he found 
you human, he conceived you to be less ; 
and it is now his object -to make the 
world see with his eyes. 
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Bj/r , — It is his object to obtain rc- 
Ten^ for supposed lojur^t if I may 
jnd^efrom the rancor of Ills malignity. 

1 do nut see that. 1 confess. 
He merely apprehends that the world 
may think him under higher obligations 
than he knows liiinKplf to have been, 
and bu far he has surely a right to clear 
himself. J do not believe, with all that 
can he said on the ^oint, that you were 
ever generous to him. 

Bifh — I consider debt as the most 
terrible of all degradations. Jn learning 
to be regular, 1 resembled you, who 
have frequently relieved the thoughtless 
and improvident by compelling them 
honestly to pay the debts which they 
had coiitracted ; and iny own affairs re* 
quired iny first attention. 

JBc/ii.— I paid Aladeinoiselle Georges' 
debts in this way certainly; she came to 
me in great distress in Russia, saying, 
**she was driven out of that country, 
and dared not return to her own." I 
knew her to be extravagant, and, I 
doubt not, you knew the same of Hunt; 
but still I think your conduct resembled 
the narrow policy of a Scotchman, 
rather than the good feeling to be ex* 
pected from a sympathising poet and a 
liberal iioblcinaii; a mere trifle in so 
cheap a country as Italy would have 
made him at ease in his family, and could 
not have been missed by you, especially 
after you had shared the fortune of your 
wife. 

JByr.'^In that case I should have had 
all the independence and liberal notions 
and soaring sensibilities of my Leontius 
to contend with. Nobody knows how 
to manage people of this description. 
Their denracy is wounded by your gifts, 
their friendship lacerated if yon with- 
hold them; they are so coiitbundcdly 
sensitive, so ‘‘tremblingly alive, all 
over," that they can neither be touched 
nor let alone. Had I dared to act as a 
liberal nobleman, would not my nobi~ 
lily have made my liberality hateful in 
the eyes of this . precious fiouple? As’ 
the lady had no notion of any walk in 
life but her own, how could 1 lead her 
into circumstances which might prove 
that there was another and better?" 

Bon , — Yon had difficult cards to play, 
I grant, with respect to these people ; 
but other circumstances seem to prove 
that covetousnesa was your besetting 
sin, although you were capable of ge- 
nerous actions ; it is, indeed, a very 
common case, especially among spend- 


thrifts, being indeed a part of that self- 
ishness which hoards, or lavishes, for 
the same narrow end. 

Byr , — Yon might as well believe the 
fellow when be tells you that 1 was in- 
capable of love. * 

Bon , — So I might undoubtedly; for 
in general tlie same temperament that 
produces this disease, renders the soul 
incapable of love in its higher qualities. 
1 cannot however be brought to believe 
this of yon. 1 think you could love 
pVsionately and tenderly, but perhaps 
not constantly ; for 1 never knew a vam 
man constant: — ^liis desire of new con- 
quests destroys in him the simplicity 
and habitual devotion which belong^ to 
sincerity and the contentedness of a 
loving heart. 1 judge from cirenm- 
stances, not report, for in that I have no 
faith. Many once loudly declared that 
I conld not love— *my marriage with 
Josephine, not less than with Marie 
Louise, was said to be political ; but 
now they read nw letters to her, and 
pronounce them mil of profound and 
tender passion, although they were ad- 
dressed to a wife. 

Byr . — You were married, it is true, 
but parted by the most painful of all 
situations; •consequently, the alter- 
nation of hope ana fear, the very food 
which sustains love, was experienced by 
you in perfection. 

Bon , — ^Every woman knows how to 
deal this stimulant to her lover in Suf- 
ficient quantities without war and five 
hundred leagues to aid her, and it is 
certain that 1 could love, and did love, 
without it. 1 will not however pretend 
to say that my life was, or could be, of 
that quiet and monotonous character 
wdiich is the greatest trial to love, as it 
exists among the higher ranks in mar- 
ried life. I was always so busy that an 
hour's retirement was an hour's enjoy, 
ment, and conversation with one who 
loved me was a treat after dismissing 
the crowds who loved themselves and 
therefore flattered me. Besides, as we 
advance in life, the repose of love is 
more desirable than its excitation, — ^it ia 
only a feverish appetite that can feed on 
roses and digest their thorns. 

Byr , — 1 now believe this to be true ; 
but 1 died just at the time when I might 
have profited by the discovery. 1 h^ad 
long before indeed been sick of the 
fervors of the passion, and had perhaps 
exhausted it by wridng about it, and 
giving it so many attitudes' and situ- 
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ations in my mind, as to render its act- 
ual position devoid of that novelty, 
ivhich in early life constitutes much of 
its charm. Of romantic, furious, laiv- 
less love, poor crazy, clever L— - — 

C if had indeed given me 

more than a horror; and it was no 
wonder that I took refuge in the pale 
of matrimony by way of antidote. To 
say, however, that I married for money 
only, is a lie — a heartless, cruel, and 
ridiculous lie. That 1 was struck with 
the person of iny future wife even wlitfst 
totally ignorant of her rank in life, 
Dallas has proved, and all who knew 
her at that period would, 1 am certain, 
allow that she was a lovely young wo- 
irian, very likely to attract a man who 
had been living in the world as 1 hud 
been; for she aiforded a perfect con- 
trast to the women hy whom I had been 
surrounded. In her style of beauty, 
her modesty and retired dignity, there 
was a quiet kind of captivation wbicli 
neither alarmed nor entranced ; yet it 
was piquant, and the consciousness that 
I did not merit such goodness and 
parity, prompted me to search for that 
in me which might be wrought into 
virtue for lier sake. If she had set me 
a task by which 1 might have won her, 
as the knights errant did the ladies of 
old times, she would have saved both 
herself and me ; for I should have 
achieved her bidding, though Hunt 
insinuates that 1 was a coward. 

Bon . — ^Leavc Hunt to his pages and 
rofits. 1 would rather look into your 
eart for five minutes, than into his 
book for as many hours ; and I now ask 
you how was it possible that such pre- 
paration of good ground for happiness 
as that of impruved morals and Increas'ed 
sensibility, happened to raise no better 
fruit ? 

Unfortunately we had both 
been too long suffered to follow our 
own inclinations. She was, however, 
the less obstinate and self-willed of the 
two, and would probably in time have 
been obedient from habit, as well as 
from principle and affection, if her mo- 
ther had permitted it, and in that case 
pcriiaps 1 should have become generous, 
and not have exacted full submission. 
At the same timA, 1 was conscious of 
my genius ; and, although she was so, ' 
1 wanted^ her to hold it still higher, and 
thought it ought to he my apology for 
the many caprices in which 1 liad oeen 
led to indulge in consequence of my 


various travels, my bachelor habits, and 
still more my previous intercourse with 
worthless society. She was a highly 
educated (or what is called a learned) 
lady; and, as every woman who does a 
man’s work in this way, may be said to 
do much more, since she attends also to 
the acquirements of her own sex, it was 
no wonder that she was a little conscious 
of her mental stores as well as myself ; 
and thus tlie wealth which ought to have 
made us mutually rich, became a source 
of rivalry and bickering. In short, we 
were very clever people, hut might be 
considered as spoiled children, i had 
wit enough to tunnent both her and 
myself very ingeniously; she had 
ability enough to make me feci myself 
humbled under her want of esteem, and 
angry at what 1 chose to deem deficient 
affection ; and, as men in this state of 
mind run out and play the fool, whilst 
women cry in their chambers, or com- 
plain to their motliers, it was no wonder 
that we. soon became siiflieicntly un- 
happy for either to he acted upon by 
those around us. 

Ho».^Then you conclude that you 
might have been a happier man, if united 
to a woman of inferior knowlcgc? — ^it 
is certainly natural for you to deem 
mind of little value in the sex, since 
your mad woman of genius kept you 
perpetually in hot water, and your ac- 
complished ivife reduced you to the 
freezing point. 

Byr . — Yet her conversation, when 
we were pleasant together, was so su- 
perior and so amusing, that it rendered 
that of other women insipid. The Guic- 
cioli, young, lovely, and amiable as slie 
was, with all the grace and fire of her 
country (which continually recalled my 
young love in Greece and even Harrow 
to my mind), soon became milk and 
water in comparison, and—— 

Bon . — Pardon me for interrupting 
you; but your last words remind me of 
gin and water, — a beverage to which | 
am a stranger, but which is spoken of 
as implying something disgracefuL— - 
What may this potation pe ? " 

^r.— Gin is the common spirit made 
in England for the use of the canaille. 
I found that, when dilated, it suited my 
^constitution, and tlierefore drank it in 
^preference to the wines and liqueure 
which did me injury.. A man of Mr. 
Hunt’s democratic principles ought to 
have honored me for this similarity of 
tny taste^to that of the sovereign people ; 
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but unhappily he was too fine a gentle- 
man for his own party, his comfort, or 
his friend. 1 ought, however, to for- 
give him for this exposure, since 1 had 
already annouiiceil my partiality to this 
evening draught, by terming it ** true 
Hippocreiie," in my poem of Don 
«luan. 

Bon. — ^'IVuc, and many other^ things 
must be forgiven on the same principle. 
You had called on the world to observe 
your peculiarities, sympathise in your 
' feelings, and pardon your levities ; you 
had transferred their interest from 
the poet to the man ; and, as the public 
curiosity was naturally excited on the 
point, it is no wonder' that your lead 
was followed beyond yonr wishes, and 
tliat your hours of privacy tverc even 
more canvassed than mine. In doing 
this you opened a door for falsehood not 
less than truth, or that construction of 
truth which often becomes falsehood 
unintentionally. You could not expect 
that all the painters of your life would 
see through the same medium, use 
flattering colors, or give just pro- 
portions. 

Uyr. — Not all certainly, but Leigh 
Hunt most of all ; for 1 believed that 
^ he had a great regard for me, and I 
really liked him very much ; for he is 
a man whom one can like exceedingly, 
osprcially in his times of .suffering. 1 
felt more in days past for this man than 
1 now cure to remember. 

Bon , — But surely you know a man 
cannot be always miserable in order to 
be interesting. Neither 1 nor Welling- 
ton could live on horseback and fight 
battles every week. It was your great 
error to desire perpetual excitement: 
you did so even in your retirement— 
You were an exhibiting hermit or mis- 
anthrope in yoiirsecluMon: you resem- 
bled a beautiful woman who draws a 
veil over her face, saying, Through 
this medium 1 shall appear still fairer 
you courted the eyes that pursued you, 
i and believed that you divioed the world 
with me. 

Byr, — And so I did. 

Bon, — Yes, with the idle, the book- 
ish, the sentimental, you might; but* 
the great mass of manVind have other 
affairs in hand, and with most of them I 
was a very important personage. I 
came not to this interviewi however; to 
speak of myself. If your poems shonld 
lire as long as my history, you may be 


content. At present 1 shall be so, if, 
neglecting the remarks of journalists, 
ci^vant mantua-makers, blue-stockinjp 
boys, and Italian countesses, you win 
give me some particulars of yBur do- 
mestic life. Did your wife really eat 
too much, or had she an unpleasant 
mode of eating? are you one of those 
men who must have all the choice bits? 
if you are, you surely did not love, 
unless you gave them to the beloved ; 
for the passion that can make no larri- 
fice is only appetite. Did the woman 
whom you stigmatised so terribly, tell 
lies f)f you or reveal unpleasant truths ? 
was your wife jealous as an empassioned 
woman, or angry as an injured lady? 
Did you love your child like a fond 
father, or only talk about it like a poet 
and ail exile? Had you any proper 
feelings toward that other chifd, whom 
you sent to be buried iu England for 
the sake of wounding yonr wife? did 
that desire to pain her arise from re- 
maining love, which was incapable of 
indifference, and sought to hide its ex- 
istence beneath its anger; or did it 
8||rin|^ from the bad temper of a spoiled 

%r.— You interrogate me like a 
grand inquisitor ; but, since your ques- 
tions are not put in the tone of com- 
mand, 1 am willing to answer them, — 
It is a pleasure to me to hold converse 
with a congenial spirit, nor do 1 shun 
expostulation with one whom in many 

F oints I acknowlegc my superior ; but 
must take time for the purpose.— 
Hunt’s book certainly ruffled me; and, 
though Moore's verses have somewhat 
consoled me, 1 am not sufficiently com- 
posed for the task this morning. 

Don , — ^Then we will defer it, and 1 
will only detain you to say, that Moore 
is the last man who ought to throw a 
stone at Hunt, at least on the score of 
ingratitude. He went to America, was 
half worshiped by the people, and came 
.home to bespatter them with calumny 
and render them ridiculous— the most 
unpardonable of all injuries. He ob- 
tained aplace from the government, and 
wrote a lampoon upon the prince regent 
and his family ; and, with talents only 
second to your own, he has omitted no 
means of proving that he despises and 
hates the country which has given him 
fame, and perhaps fortune also.' 

JETf r.— If your majesty had spent one 
evemng in the society of this charming 
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poet and prince of felloivs, you 
would overlook these errors. 

Hon.-— You judge of me from your- 
self. J never was given to selfish in- 
dulgence of that de'scription of which 
he IS the high-priest. Neither wit nor 
wine fascinated me. ’ A phrenologist 
would tell you there was no club organ 
to be found on my scull. Adieu — re- 
member my questions. 

{To he concluded in our next J^umber,') 


AVToniOGRAPHT, uot a ftciitious hut a 
true Story.* 

Mr. Oulbton, one of the parliainent- 
ary representatives of Poole, flourishetl 
as a merchant both at Lisbon and Lon- 
don. When he removed from the former 
to the latter city, his family consisted of 
his sister, Mrs. Cloddard (an imperious 
woman who ruled her brother) and heir 
daughter. He also brought over a 
young Portuguese lad^, the intimate 
friend of his niece, Mericas de Sylva. — 
This lively girl, it seems, attracted more 
attention than Mrs. Goddard’s daughter; 
and that ladji, in a fit of angry jcaTousy, 
desired that she might be shipped off 
for Portugal, where a convent awaited 
her. With some appearance of spirit, 
however, Mr. Oulston declared that, if 
she should go back, he would escort 
her himself. Accordingly, he and the 
oung lady apparently set off for Lis- 
on : instead ot taking iihipping, how- 
ever, the wealthy merchant, though 
much older than the lady, made a pro- 
posal of marriage, which was accepted 
Dy Mericas, and 'they were united, in 
those days of easy weddings, by a Fleet 
parson. Thu marriage was kept a pro* 
lound secret. Mr. Gnlston took lodg- 
ings for his young wife, as a parlor- 
boarder, in a school in Devonshire, and, 
after the lapse of a proper .time, returned 
to town. For fifteen years the secret 
was kept; during which time his wife 
bore him two children. Mericas was a 
Roman-Catholic, and Mr. Oulston, 
though born and bred in Lisbon, had a 
hatred of that faith ; he assigned this as 
a reason for concealing his marriage. 
It is also probable that he dreaded the 
temper of his sister. This was probably 
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the incipient cause; and the duration 
of the clandestine intercourse mav per- 
haps be attributed to that quality of 
mind which the phrenologists call 
secretiveness. 

The ensuing history is related by the 
merchant’s daughter. 

** The earliest recollection 1 have of 
existence may be dated from my having 
attained my fourth year, when I found 
myself and my mother in a great hoard- 
ing-school a| Maidstone, under the names 
or Mrs. and Miss Thomson. We lived 
entirely in a separate apartment, and 
never mixed with the numerous inhabit- 
ants of the house, except that on Sun- 
days f was coupled with a girl of my 
own size, and joined the procession two 
and two to church. The only person 
who came into the room (the stately 
governess excepted) was one of the 
teachers, whose name was Cornish. She 
came at stated hours to teach me to read. 
She was esteemed a very learned per- 
sonage, and really was very superior to 
the tfcnerality of people in her miserable 
employment. She was the orphan 
daughter of an ofliccr who had taken 
great pains in her education, and with 
whom she had lived some time in France; 
she was very little older than my 
mother, and they became much attached 
to each other. 

“ Prodigious, I dare say, was the 
progress which 1 had made, wheo my 
career in literature was unfortunately 
stopped. In little more than a year my 
mother received a letter, and it was an- 
nounced that we quitted Maidstone the 
very nea^t day. Sad was the parting to 
Miss Cornish. A coach was at the ooor 
early in the morning; no man-scTvant — 
my mother, self, and maid, drove off ; 
and the curiosity of a whole boarding- 
school could not discover to what place 
we were going. It was in November; 
the roads were bad, the horses tired ; 
so that it was quite dark when our 
journey was finished, and we were set 
down in Mortiincr-street, Cavendish- 
square. In those days Mortimer-street 
was quite detached from the rest of the 
town, consisted of very few houses, open 
behind to the fields, and really more 
retired than a country village. The 
house appeared to me too small to live 
in; bat It was perfectly neat, and our 
family was not large ; it consisted of my 
mother and self, one maid who was 
ready to receive ns, and Hannah, whom 
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we brought with us, — an honest fu'nhtul 
creature, who had lived with my mother 
before 1 was born. 

** The next morning, mama told me 
we had an uncle coming to see us. The 
term gave me no idea. I hud never 
heard of a relation, nor had it ever en- 
tered into my hcatl that it was necessary 
to have any. I had just obs<*rvation 
enough to perceive tliat niy inotiier’s 
hands shook when she pinned my frock. 

I was convinced this uncle frightened 
her, and most heartily wished he might 
not come. At last a doulile knock ^he 
first 1 had ever heard) announced his 
arrival.- Mama turned pale; Hannah 
bounded into the room with her face os 
red as scarlet, crying out, * Here lie is ;* 
and 1 ran behind my mother's cliair to 
hide inysidf. He embraced my mother, 
who received liim with a floo<f of tears, 
and was himself much affected ; he 
caressed me with the greatest tenderness, 
and by degrees my terror subsided. He 
was a very handsome man, with an un- 
common airof dignity in his person and 
manners. 1 thought him very old ; he 
was then forty-six, just double my 
mother's age. To my utter astonish- 
ment, he and mama conversed in a lan- 

ra l did not understand, and then 
c learned slie was a Portuguese ; 
her broken English, 1 thought, was a 
natural defect, which Miss Cornish took 
great pains to correct. Jii the evening 
my uncle left us : his visits were fre- 
quent. 1 did not love him ; he was too 
solemn, and by degrees 1 remarked that 
my mother was always dejected after he 
had been with us. Sne told me 1 ought 
to love him, for he was our best friend ; 
but it could not yef be, 

** When people are said to have lived 
a retired life, it is generally understood 
that they have few acquaintances; but 
we had positively none at aU% this uncle 
and Miss Coruisn being the only human 
beings we ever saw. My mother loved 
W'ork ; her great amusement was attend- 
ing upon me, and every article of my 
dress was of her composing. I was 
always nice as a waxen doll, and have 
been stopped as 1 walked from church 
to ask who made my frocks. When I 
walked in the fields, my mother as well 
as the maid went with me, and the for- 
mer always accompanied me to church. 
1 slept in a boudoir within my mother’s 
room, and observed that she rose very 
early on Sundays, and locked mein; 
npon asking why she did so, she told me 


she was at her devotions. At eight 
ears of age, 1 was inoculated. Brom- 
eld performed the operation, my uncle 
being present, who had a bed put up for 
himself in a parlor, and never quitted 
the liousc night or day till I was wf^l. 
As a rewardf for iny conformity during 
the illness, 1 was to possess whatever 1 
asked for. My request was a dozen 
dulls. Notwithstanding that 1 had little 
exercise, and all my amusements were 
sedentary, 1 enjoyed perfect health. I 
became a complete wurk-womaiAs and 
have now by me two pcrfurinanccs, 
finished when 1 was ten years old, which 
would do honor to a nuimery. My de- 
light was to place my dozen dofls in 
rows before me, each holding some work; 
and so situated 1 plied my needle for 
hours togetlier. Miss Cornish sometimes 
read aloud; she was an uocomiiionlv 
good reader, and had succeeded so well 
111 tcacliing me to read Milton, that, if I 
had been perched upon a table at a 
spouting assembly, 1 might perhaps 
have obtained great applause. 

In process of time the calm serenity 
of my life was sadly disturbed. Mama 
fell into a had state of health ; she sen- 
sibly twelied. Miss Cornish told me it 
would go off; but nothing could tran- 
quillise my fears; I was prepossessed 
that she would burets and cried mvself 
to sleep every night. Could they nave 
known how much 1 suffered, they cer- 
tainly would have found some method 
to comfort me ; bat I thought it great 
to conceal my sorrows. Miss Cornish's 
style of education had exalted niy ima- 
gination, and I fancied myself a heroine 
in affliction. At last a wonderful phy- 
sician was applied to, who could only 
attend my mother at his own house, 
where there was no room for me. 1 
can even now shudder at the recollec- 
tion of what 1 suffered when my mother 
left me. Miss Cornish remained with 
me ; hut oh, how dismal was the cliauge I 
8he took pains to divert me, but all in 
vain. She had not the tender leimiiu^ 
frays of mama; the confined life we led 
mii^e her melancholy ; whereas, though 
my mother had often violent fits of cry- 
ing, she was naturally remarkably 
' cheerful. . We never saw my uncle, and 
remained with only one maid, Hannah 
having attended my mother. Three 
long months crept heavily away, when 
a penny-post letter, the Mt 1 hod ever 
received, brought me the joyful news 
of mama* being quite well, after 
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came a second letter* fixing flic day of 
her return ; and in which slie bade me 
put by my dolls, for she would bring 
me one that was alive. I must at this 
time have been just nine years old. Jov 
alone possessed me ; no other idea took 
place. 1 now neglected all my family 
of dolls, and spent all my time in watch- 
ing the little baby. The day my uncle 
ms expected. 1 went with a great air of 
importance to my motlier, and told her 
I t^apght we had better hide the child, 
for uncle might not like we should 
keep it; and it would break itiy heart if 
he should send it away. She told me I 
needed not be afraid; that my nncle 
loved children, as I must know by his 
fondness for me. 1 was rather affronted 
at being called a child, and having my 
advice slighted. Original sin peeped 
out between piqiie and fear, i was 
thoroughly out of humor, and received 
my uncle with a flood of tears. He 
anxiously inquired the cause, when 
mama, with a degree of courage that 
astonished me. and a smiling counte- 
nance. told him that I had gotten a live 
doll, and was afraid he would be angry. 
He laughed, assured me he was not dfs- 
pleasetC ^nd bade'tnie fetch it. I brought 
It. fast asleep, and with trembling hands 
laid it upon bis lap. kneeling down, 
partly to simport it, and partly to soften 
tiis heart for my little favorite. He 
smiled upon us both with an appearance 
of tenderness 1 had never experienced 
before, kissed my forehead, and pressed 
the in font to his bosom. Mama leaned 
over his chair, her face glowing with 
delight. It was a silence of a minute; 
my little heart was affected 1 knew not 
bow, and love for my uncle was born. 
He told me I must call it brother, and 
in time become its governess. Not a 
single idea yet arose in my mind ; my 
fears were gone, my consequence in- 
creased, and 1 was perfectly happy. 
The, whole day passed delightfully ; 
my solemn uncle was even merry; and 
sang several Portuguese songs with my 
mother. They both sang uncommonly 
well. As night approached, they con- 
versed in their (to mO odious Poitu- 
guese; they both spoke with earnest- 
ness, and, when he was gone, my mother 
appeared dejected to the greatest degree. 

** Four more year* of my life glided 
imperceptibly on without any event 
worth recording. In consequence of 
my de^ reflection, it at last occurred 
to me. that it was very strange'I bad no 


father. I asked my mother the reason, 
and whether he was dead ; and she told 
me my father was abroad, getting a for- 
tune to maintain us. As my question 
visibly distressed her, 1 thought liis ab- 
sence made her melancholy, and deter- 
mined never to mention him again. 

By the care of my teacher, I was 
an absolute hook of maxims and apo- 
phthegms. Never to ask questions was a 
thing particularly inculcated. In truth, 
I seldom thought at all. 1 was made to 
get volumes by heart to strengthen my 
memory, to copy wise things out of 
hooks, and to work a great deal. By 
habit all these things were pleasant to 
me. 1 taught my hi^tlier to spell before 
he could well speak ; he was very merry., 
and very mischievous, which amused 
and employed me. 

** J ust as I had attained my fourteenth 
year, my uncle, who was gone to Bath, 
was taken dangerous! y i 11.' My mother 
received the account by a letter from the 
physician, and the agonies into which it 
threw her are not to be described. Miss 
Cornish never left her, and the distress 
lasted some days; she neither ate nor 
slept, and had frequent fatntlng-rits.y- 
My uncle’s complaint was the gout in 
his stomach ; it happily fixed in his feet, 
and wc were taken firom the rack by 
being informed he was totally out of 
danger. In a short time luy mother re- 
ceived a letter from him, directed as 
usual to Mrs. Thomson, but franked 
* Joseph Oulston ;* Miss Cornish scream- 
ed with delight at the letter being 
franked, • and said, iu her high-flown 
style, * it was an omen portentous of 
approaching good ;* my mother seemed 
pleased too, and 1 in my great wiedom 
thought them very silly at being so re- 
joiced at saving the postage of a letter. 
Borne days passed without any farther 
intelligence, when one night we were 
.alarmed by a double knock at the door; 
only females being in the house, and its 
situation so near the fields, the doors 
and windows were cliained. barred, and 
bolted, even before it was dark. Han- 
nah put her head out of the parlor-win- 
dow, crying, * Who is there r A voice 
answered, * Let me in, 1 must see yonr 
mistress.* She shat the window, and 
ran up to inform us that a man wanted 
to come in ; he was not like any My 
■be had ever seen, but he must be a gen- 
tleman. for he bad a gold-laced hat. My 
mother immediately thought it was a 
meseenger to tell her my uncle wae 
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dead ; * oh no,* said I, < I dari* say it is 
iny papa.* In tlic mean time the poor 
^Dtleiiiaii grew impatient and knocked 
again. Wlieii he was admitted, we found 
him to be a little old yellow round man, 
dressed in a scarlet waistcoat laced with 
gold and a bob wig. My mother ran 
up to him, took him by the hand, and 
said, ‘Oh! Mr. Diaz, what have yon to 
tell me? is he alive? is he well?* — 
‘ Both, my dear good lady, thank God,' 
said he. ‘‘ Let me sit down, and look 
at you, for I am so glad, 1 do not know 
how to expn*s8 myself.' I then ca^ht 
his eye. lie jumped up. ‘ Miss Gul- 
ston, 1 presume !’ Mama nodded assent 
to the identity of my person. ‘ Young 
lady, 1 beg your pardon and the man 
took both my hands and kissed then. 
At-^ast he took two letters out of a 
pocket-book, gave one to my mother, 
the other to me ; mine was directed to 
Miss Giilston, and it would not bo an 
easy task to describe the eagerness with 
which I opened it. The contents were, 
— ‘ My dearest child — I am afraid you 
will be disappointed when you learn 
that, instead of the young papa you 
expected one day or otlier to see, you 
must be contented to accept your old 
uncle in that oharactor. You have 
hitherto led a melancholy life; but I 

E romise you it shall be in future as 
^ appy as it can be made, by thetenderest 
indulgence of your ever aifectionate 
father, , Joseph Gulbton.' 

“ My mother, whose letter was much 
longer, was reading it with tears stream- 
ing 'from her eyes. 1 knew not what to 
think ; whether it was joy or grief I felt 
1 could not tell ; 1 crept softly to my 
mother, and laid my hana upon her arm; 
she understood me, and embracing me 
said, ‘ Do not be frightened, my love, at 
seeing me cry ; they are tears of joy, for 
I am DOW the happiest of womcn.^ 

I was now informed that Mr. Diaz 
ivas my father’s book-keeper, and had 
known iny mother when she was a child. 
I asked Miss Cornish why my father 
had been so secret; she said, I mast 
learn all particulars from my mother; 
she could only .tell me that she herself 
had always known who my mother was, 
and that she was married to the person 
whom I took for my uncle. She added, 
that my father was' tery rich, and a 
member of parliament. Mr. Diaz came 
the next day, and took us in Ms coach 
to purchase all sorttbf decorations; this 
was soon done, for my mother would 
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not buy half the line things Diaz and 
Cornish recommended. The only pur- 
chase I remember was a flowered silk 
gown for Hannah. The bustle which 
took place kept us all employed. 1 
wanted to know a great deal ; but, as 
mama said little, 1 thought it right to 
adhere to my maxim of not asking ques- 
tions. One thing I learned in general 
conversation from Mr. Diaz, tmit my 
mother was a Roman Catholic. Had ho 
said she was a Mahometan, it eo^ not 
have shocked me more; for I'^jlad so 
often heard my father speak severely 
against the Papists, that 1 really licltl 
them in horror. Mama saw my astonish- 
ment, and said, ‘ It is very true, iny 
dear; you know I told you I was at my 
devotions when 1 arose early on a Sun- 
day; 1 then went to mass.' Excellent 
Creature!* said Diaz, with hands and 
eyes lifted up. He was a rigid Papist ; 
and it wus remarkable that, with my 
father's bigoted aversion, the wife he 
loved, and the friend ho trusted, should 
both be of that persuasion. 

‘*On the whole, 1 found myself less 
tranquil, less happy than I was before. 
1 felt indignant at things having been 
concealed from me, whicli seemed to 
have been known to every body else; 
for even Hannah told mo she knew my 
uncle (as we called him) was my father, 
though she acknowlegcd she did not 
know his real name. 'iMy mother was 
thoughtful and busy. Miss Cornish 
bored me with rules of behaviour in 
which she was herself totally unin- 
formed, Hannah followed me (every 
moment she could spare from arranging 
her wardrobe) with congratulations and 
raptures at the grand life we should now 
le^. Though so many years are pass- 
ed,*! can exactly draw my character as 
it then was. My heart was very- sus- 
ceptible, and 1 loved my mother almost 
to agony ; 1 was conceited and captious 
if mama or Miss Cornish laughed at any 
thing 1 did or said; I was affronted 
even to resentment; I was grave, not to 
say dull, and from the constant attention 
that had been paid to me, and the want 
of young soeiety, I was pedantic and 
unnatural ; in some respects 1 possessed 
information beyond my years, in others 
I was a mere infant, and 1 was not mis- 
tress of a single talent. 

” The great, the important day at last 
arrived, when we were to quit our 
humble habitation. There then appeared 
a new coach with four fat black Mnet 
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and a still fatter coachman, a chariot and ghve rise to this badinage, I cannot tell : 
pair with two servants on horseback, bo it as it may, she was very friendly to 
all in new liveries; this was a height of my mother, and took a great deal of 
magnificence to which ideas liad notice of me. She ivas so learned that 
never soared. The steadiness of mv 1 believe she knew as much Latin as a 
philosophy sank many degrees, and, second-form boy does at Eton; she 
however mortifying it may be, I must wrote poetry, and every body was afraid 
acknowlege that a new guest called of her. 

vnni^ stole into my heart. «« My father was very popular, which, 

^‘Nothing could exceed the affection- addinl to a great deaf of curiosity, 
ate joy with which ray fiithcr received brought a neighbourhood of ten miles 
us; my mother was overcome almost to round to visit ns; my mother was de- 
faintil%; she soon recovered herself, lighted, and the people were all charmed 
and in a few hours appeared as much at i^th her easy manners and great viva- 
home as if she had never been absent; city; ^as to myself I suffered torture; 
it was not so with me; the number of while only elderly folks were present 1 
servants, the parade of the dinner, the was tolerably easy, but when mweJt 
sideboard -of pjate, &c. kept me in came 1 felt so awkward, so inferior in 

S crpetual astonishment, and, far from arcompHshments, that 1 would gladly 
espising Hannah, 1 sought her com- have parted with all the wisdom of which 
pany, that we might talk of ihesethingf. I had been so proud, for only a little 
• To be sure. Miss,* said Hannah, ‘ it is share of their playful pleasantness ; in 
Heaven upon earth to live so and see general I was thought little better than 
such plenty, but I takes care not to ap- an idiot. Lady Irmn took to me partly 
pear strange, and I would advise you to out of contradiction, (for she was 
do the same, that the san/ants and the always exclaiming against pert forward 
company, may not think we never saw girls), and partly, 1 believe, at the re- 
any thing handsome before.* Had Miss quest of my father. She sent for me 
Cornish iieard Hannah*8 maxim of de- whenever she was at leisure, and was 
ccit, how would .lie haw trembled for diverted with my odditie*, my tmuimt, 
herpupil'e moruU! _ and my lunoeeiice. By her advice my 

“ Kew Green at that time consisted of father Kept me two years in the country, 
very few house. ;• titere wa. not one be- during which time 1 made a rapid pro- 
tween that we inhabited, and what was gress in forgetting my maxims, and 
caiied the palace. As 1 was walking in became a little like other yonng people.” 
the garden with mv fathw, a man called •,* The candid simplicity of this 
over the hedge, ‘ How do you do, neigh- narrative renders it particularly interest- 
hour ? uniat a shy fdlow yon are ! ing, and we are pleased to find that the 
After passing yourself offfor a bwhelor, lady who penned It became in the sequel 
you nave brought home a wife and an amiabic and respectable matron, umilo 
children, 1 hear* Fie upon you ! what her brother was honorably known as an 
will the widow say ? - I have just wnt amateur and patron of literature and the 
George to her house with a willow arts, 
branmi.* 

** 1 was ail astonjshiimnt to hear my 

father with his bat in his hand reply, in 4 harriaoe in high life, from a 
the most respectful manner, to what 1 J^ovel which bears that Titie. 
thought a very impertinent address. It 

was Frederic prince of Wales ; George Near the end - of a London spring 
was afterwards our king, and the widow (that is to say, about the middle of An- 
was lady Irwin, who was lady of the East) was married by special license, at 
bed-chamber to the princess of Wales, her father’s house in Harley-street, Em- 
it seems this same widow and. my father roeline Benson to Ernest, lord Fitx- 
were a constant royal joke g she wdt henry, only son of the earl of Arling- 
a good-looking oldish person, and whe- ford. The ceramony was like most 
ther having been twice married they others of its kind ; the drawingwoom 
thought she had no dislike to the state, crowded with relations and friends 
or her having declared (though highly on both sides, dressed in congratulatory 
prixiog the Howard blood), that she smiles and new bridal finery. 

H icnevr no situation so useful and so re- Emmeline’s father, an opulent city 
spectable as that of an English mesehant, merchant and banker, appeared arrayed 
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in a completely new huU for the occasion. 
The first gloss was not offhis coat, which 
hung stiff upon him, as if not yet re- 
conciled to the homely person to which 
it was destined to belong, while each 
separate bright button reflected the col- 
lected company. His countenance glow- 
ing with happiness, he busied himself 
inattentions to his guests, provoking, 
by his remarks, those congratulations 
which flattered his pride and parental 
fondness, and, with nustling joy, mak- 
ing the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments fur the ceremony about to take 
lace, which was to raise his ohly,|ipd 
cloved child to that elevated situation 
in life, in which it had ever been the 
first wish of his heart to sec her placed, 
and which his partial affection thought 
her so well fitted to grace. 

Mrs. Benson’s feelings seemed of a 
less joyous nature, and sometimes even 
a tear started into her eye, in spite of 
herself, when she endeavoured to smile 
in return to the kind wishes of her 
friends. She was too fond a mother not . 
to feel painfully the loss of her daugh- 
ter ; and that feeling was not unmixed 
witli anxiety, in giving her to one of 
whom she personally knew little. 

All were now assembled except the 
hride and bridegroom. The father of 
the latter, apparently as much delighted 
as Mr. Benson himself with the intended 
union, was of course among the com- 
pany ; but lord Fitshenry did not ap- 
pear ! Various conjectures were foriura 
as to his absence. One person declared 
he had observed his carriage at the door 
of his lodgings as he had passed ; 
another, that he was certain he had seen 
him in a distant part of the town not 
long before. The delay was beginning 
to be auk ward, and, at every distant 
sound of wheels, both fathers looked 
anxiously along the street, but in vain. 
At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped 
at Mr. Benson's door, and in a minute 
lord Fitzhenry, with a flushed cheek, 
hurried into the drawing-room. Auk- 
ward as such an entrance must naturally 
be, still his agitation seemed even b^ 
yond what the circumstances of the 
moment would have been likely to pro- 
duce on a young man of the world. 

Lord Fitzbenrv,attwenty^seven, was 
remarkably well-looking, and on Ills 
countenance and whole figure was that 
stamp of high birth, which, even where 
beauty does not exist, more than com- 


pensates for its absence. The general 
character of his countenance was that of 
openness and good-humor; but an imi- 
tated, even a melancholy expression 
now clouded it, which all noticed. 

The marriage ceremony commenced 
immediately. As it proceeded, the 
bridegroom trembled violently. When 
called upon to pronounce bis vow, his 
voice was scarcely audible; and as he 
placed the ring on his bride's hand, he 
nearly let it faU to the ground, dtet all 
was soon finally said and done—# few 
are the words which, once read over, 
totally change our existence, and fix our 
fate in life for ever ! .The usual congra- 
tulations passed, and the chaise and four, 
decorated with bridal favors, rattled to 
the door. Emmeline threw herself sob- 
bing into her mother’s arms — the first 
sob, since those of childhood, which had 
ever been wrung from her light heart. 
Her proud father gaily kissed her cheek, 
addressing her by her new title of ‘‘ lady 
Fitzhenry;” then, drawing her arm 
within his, hurried her down stairs, and 
placed her in the carriage, into which 
the ** happy pair” drove off as fast as 
four post-horses could convey thenu 

How blank such moments are to those* 
who remain behind ! The company soon 
sraarated after the usual breakfast, and 
mV. and Mrs. Benson were left alone. 
All excitement over, the deserted mo- 
ther’s spirits then sank; mournfully she 
paced the now silent room, and mecha- 
nically removed from the table Emme- 
line’s work-box, which she had .left 
behind her, gazing on her name, en- 
graven on the lid, till her tears burst 
forth. Her distress roused Mr, Benson 
from the trance of exultation in which 
he had been lost as he watched the last 
bridal carriage that liad driven from the 
door, and he kindly hastened to his 
wife. — Why, my good woman, crying ? 
and on such a day, when yon should be 
so happy — for shame! for shame!” — 
Mrs. Benson shook her he^ mournfully 
«• God grant it may indeed prove a happy 
day ! may pur beloved child be so!” and 
she sighed deeply.— ** How can you 
doubt she willr’ said her husband; 
** she has every thing* this world can 
give ; rank ^nd he laid a great stress 
on that word), riclies, youth ; and, for 
a husband, a most excellent and accom- 
plished young man, of whom every one 
speaks -well; none of your gamblers, 
jockeys, spendthrifts. .1 am sure £m- 
iiieline and ourselves are the envy of all 
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our acquaintance. Any one might be lock, and aaid, When yon liare read 
pleased aud proud to see his daughter so this, forgive me if you can then hasti- 
well married."— Mrs. Benson again ly seising her hand, which he almost 
sighed, wiped away her tears, aud then convulsively grasped, he left her. 
quietly returned to her usual avocations. What poor Bmmeline’s feelings were. 
After the uerformance of the nuptiai can be better imagined than described, 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom In one short moment, a thousand vague 
repaired to Arlingford-Hall. The jour- fears and horrors passed through her 
iiey was melancholy, because Fitzbenry mind. It was Aer turn now to tremble, 
was musing on tbe impropriety of bis as, with the dreaded letter in her hand, 
conduct, and Emmeline was too modest she hurried to lier own room. She there 
to bteak the silence. He resolved to tell found her maid, whose presence discon- 
all to the lady, to let her fully enjoy the certed her much; bnt she resolved to 
honors, the worldly advantages ot the take off her gown speedily, and then 
situation he thought she had in her dismiss her. Never before,‘slie thought, 
union with him sought ; to assure her had her attendant been so slow and tc- 
he would ever endeavour to make her dioiis. She entangled or pulled every 
happy, hilt that she must never hope for string into a knot. At last, her gown 
his affections. Often, after an awful off — that beautiful lace gown in which 
|)ause,^ he resolved to speak, hnt each her poor mother had that inoriiiiig, with 
time his courage failed him; and, finding so nitich pride, . arrayed her — all her 
all explanation by word of mouth ini- bridal finery laid aside! she told her maid 
possible, he then resolved on writing to she waiiti'u nothing more. — “Nothing 
her. For that purpose he left his bride more, my lady 1" said the maid asto- 
soon after dinner, and she had time to nislied ; * shall I not put up your latly- 
Tuminate on her situation, before he re- ship’s hair? Shall I not wait to take 
turned. When here-appeared, he seemed away your candle? Mrs. Benson desired 
in tlie feverish state of one who had me to‘" — —and she stopped short. — 
taken a desperate resolution : he hurried “No, I want nothing,’ again said Em- 
up to her, asked whether she wished mcline, in a voice she could hardly 
for candles, and rang the bell violently command. When the servant was gone, 
till it broke. His hand shook so much, Emmeline sat for several roiilatcs with 
that he tried m vain to tic the string the letter in her hand, before she liad 
together again. Emmeline smiling said, courage to open it. At length, taking 
she supposed she was more used to- a violent resolution, she bruice the seal, 
strings and knots, and begged to assist and was sliocked at the unkind cotumu- 
him. As she took the cordf her hand nication. 

accidentally touched his — it was as cold Such a marriage was necessarily 

as ice. 1 he servant brought in cand]e.s, unhappy. The husband, having coii- 
and asked, if his lordship, or my lady, tracteu it sblely with a view of cxtrica- 
would have supper, or wine and wator : ting his father from embarrassments, and 
‘ Yes, some wine directly,’ said Fitz- having previonslv connected himself 
henry, hardly conscious of his demand, ivith a friend’s wffe, for whom he had 
When it came, he endeavoured to pour a stronger ailection than for Emmeline, 
mit some for Emmeline; but twice, from suffereu this amiable woman to appear 
the nervous shaking of his hand, he was as “ a wife and no wife," and defied the 
forced toput down the bottle. The bride opinion of the world : hnt he at length 
wu really alarmed. •• Surely,” she said saw the folly and baseness of lits con- 
tomidly, « you are very unwell.” He duct, aniT died in her arms with indica- 
Old not seem to heed her, but drank off tions of penitenceo 
a Inm goblet of wide, and then with a 
steadier voice and mauner said, “ I have 
something on my mind which 1 must 
make known to* you— perhaps I slionld 
have rionc it sooner— I thought it best 
for both of us to write it,** and ho held Two persons become companions on 
out his letter : « Take it with you into a journey ;--onc is a gentleman of the 
your own room,*' he added, seeing that old school ; the other, a believer In the 
she was going to break the qeal. He increasiim sense and wisdom of our 
mk up a candle, gave It her; went With times. Mr. Kipperson, the inieiiecluat 
acr to the door, put his hand on the man, says to the stranger, ‘ You liavc 
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liACu abroad, I sappode* sir ?’ — * 1 have, 
sir,* said Mr. Primrose, * and that for a 
lon^ while : it is now upwards of six- 
teen years since 1 left England, and 1 
am most happy to return to it. Many 
changes have taken place since 1 went 
abroad, and some, I hope, for the better.’ 
— ' Many improvements have indeed 
been made in the course of that time. 
We have improved, for instance, in the 
rapidity with which we travel; our roads 
are as smooth as a bowling green. Ent 
our greatest improvements of all arc our 
intellectual improvements. We have 
made wonderful strides in the march of 
intellect. England is now the first 
country in the world for all that relates 
to science and art. The cultivation of 
the understanding has advanced most 
astonishingly.’ — * 1 remember noticing 
when I was in India,' said Mr. Prim- 
rose,' ‘ that the number of publications 
seemed much increased; but many of 
them appeared to be merely light read- 
ing.* — ‘ Very likely, sir ; but we have 
not merely light reading; we have a 
most abundant supply of scientific pub- 
lications; and these are read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of people, ' 
especially bv the lowejr classes. ^ You 
•^have no douot heard of the formation of 
themeclianics’ institutes 1 have, sir,’ 
replied Mr. Primrose; ‘but 1 am not 
i|uite aware of the precise nature of their 
constitution, or the object at which they 
aim. Perhaps you can inform me.’-^ 

* That 1 can, sir,’ said Mr. Kipperson ; 

‘ and 1 shall have great pleasure in so 
doing ; for, to tell you the truth, 1 am 
a very zealous promoter of these insti^ 
tiitions, the object of which is to give an 
opportunity to artisans, who are ens- 
ployed all day in manual labour, to 
acquire a scientific knowlege, not only 
of the art by which they live and^ at 
which they work, but of every thing 
else which can be known or become a 
subject of human inquiry or interest* — 

‘ fiiit surely,’ interrupted Mr Primrose, 

* it is not designed to convert mechn^ 
nical into scientific men. That seems to 
my view rather a contradiction to the 
general order of things.’ — ‘ 1 beg your 
pardon,’ replied the other; *you are 
repeating, 1 perceive, exploded objec- 
tions. Is it possible, do you think, that 
a man should do his work worse for 
understanding something of the philo- 
sophy of it? is it not far betfor, where 
it IS practicable, that a man should act 
as a rational reflecting creature, than as 


a piece of mere machinery Very 
true, certainly, sir ; you are right. Ay, 
ay, now I see ; you instruct all artisans 
in the philosophy of their several em^ 
ployments; for instance, 1 suppose, you 
teach architecture and read lectures on 
Vitruvius to jonmeymen-bricklayers ?* 
— ‘ Nay, sir,* replied Mr. Kipperson, 

* we do not carry it quite so far as that.’ 
— * Oh ! I beg your pardon,* replied . 
Mr. Primrose ; * 1 had not the slightest 
idea that this was carrying your system 
too far. It might, perhaps, he a little 
reflneinent on the scheme, to suppose 
that you would teach tailors anatomy ; 
but, after all, I do not see why you 
should start at carrying a matter of this 
kind too far. The poet says, ‘ a little 
knowlege is a dangerous thing;* and, 
for my own part, I can see no great libe- 
rality in this parsimonious and stinted 
mode of dealing out knowlege; for, 
unless you teach the lo;ver classes all 
that is to be taught, you make (or, more 
properly speakmg, k^ep^up) the di- 
stinction.* 

Mr. Kipperson was not best pleased 
with these remarks; be saw tnat his 
fellow-traveler was one of those narrow- 
minded aristocratic people, who are de- 
sirous of keeping the mass of the people 
in gross ignorance, in 'order that they 
may be the more easilp governed and 
imposed upon ; though in good truth it 
has been said, that the ignorant are not 
so easily governed as the enlightened. 
The ingenious and learned Mr. nipper- 
ton then replied, ‘ You may say wliat 
you please, sir, in disparagement of the 
system of enlightening the public mind ; 
but surely you must allow tHht it is far 
better for a poor industrious mechanic 
to attend some lecture on a subject of 
science or philosophy, than to spend his 
evenings in druDkeoness and Intemper- 
ance.*f-‘ Indeed, sir, 1 have no wish to 

public minti ; and I am quite of your 
opinion, . that it is much more desirable 
that a labouring man — — * Operative^ 
if you please,* said Mr. Kipperson; ‘we 
have no labouring men.*—* VTell,* pur- 
sued Mr. Primrose, ' operative : tiie term 
used to be labouring or workiitf , when 
I was last in England, i wHl agree 
with you, sir, that itls really better that 
an operative should study philosophy, 
than that he should drink an inordinate 
quantity of beer. But do you find, sir, 
that vour system docs absolutely and 
aoCnally produce such effects ?—* Do 
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we?' exclaimed Mr. Kipperson triumph- 
antly: 'that we certainly and clearly 
do ; it in clear to demonstration ; for, 
since the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutes, the excise has fallen off very 
considerably. And to what can that 
deficiency be owing, if it be not to the 
fact which 1 have stated, that the oper- 
atives find philosophy a far more agree- 
able recreation after labour than drink- 
ing strong beer?’-—' You may be riglit, 
sir, and 1 have no doubt you are; but, 
as 1 have been so long out of Kngland, 
it is not to be wondered at, that my 
ideas liave not been able to keep pace 
with the rapid strides which education 
has made in England during that time. 

I am very far Som wishing to throw 
any objection or obstacle in the way of 
human improvement. You call these 
establishments ' mechanics' institutions:* 
but pray, sir, do you not allow any 
except mechanics to enjoy the benefit of 
them?’ Now there is a very numerous' 
class of men, and women too (for 1 
should think that so enlightened an age 
w'ould not exclude women from the 
acquisition of knowlegc) who have 
much leisure s^nd little learning — I 
mean the servants of the nobility and 
gentry at the west end of the town. It 
w'oula he charitable to instruct them 
also in the sciences. How pleasant it 
most be now for the coachman and foot- 
man, who arc waiting at the door of a 
house for their master and mistress, at 
or after midnight, instead of sleeping on 
the carriage, or swearing and blas- 
pheming, as they too frequently do, to 
nave, a kobwlege of astronomy, and 
study the movements of the planets I 
Is there no provision made for these 

S oor people?'-^' Certainly there is,* said 
Ir. Kipperson. ' There are cheap pub- 
lications which treat of all the arts and 
sciences, so that, for the small charge 
of six-pence, a gentleman's coachmao 
may, ip the course of a fortnight, be- 
come fully acquainted with the Newto- 
nian theory.’ Mr. Primrose was now 
delighted and astonished ; he could 
hardly believe his senses ; he began to 
imagide that he must himself be the 
most ignorant and uninformed person 
in his majesty’s dominions. 'But,’ con- 
tinued he, 'if those persons, whose 
time and a^ntion are of necessity so 
much occupied, are become so well in- 
formed, do others, who have gfeater 
leisure, keep pace with them;. or, I 
should say, do they keep as much in the 
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advance as their leisure and opportunity 
alloiv them? For, according to your 
account, the very poorest of the com- 
munity are better instructed now, than 
were the gentry when I lived in Eng- 
land.' — ' Education, sir,’ answered Mr. 
Kipperson, with the tone of an oracle, 

' is altogether upon the advance. The 
science of instruction has reached a 
point of perfection which was never an- 
ticipated ; . indeed, I may say, we are 
astonished at onrselves. The time is 
now arrived when the only ignorant and 
uninformed persona are those who have 
had tlie misfortune to be educated at our 
public schools and universities ; for in 
them there is ni> improvement. 1 have 
myself witnessed the most shocking and 
egregious ignorance in thosc men who 
call themselves masters of arts. They 
know nothing in the world about agri- 
culture, architecture, botany, ship-buihl- 
ing, navigation, ornithology, political 
oeconomy, icthyology, zoology, or any 
of the thousand sciences with which all 
the rest of the world is intimate. I have 
actually heard an Oxford student, when 
looking over a manufactory at Birming- 
ham, ask such questions as shewed that 
he was totally ignorant even of the rudi- 
ments of button-making.’—* Astonish-* 
ing ignorance!’ exclaimed Mr. Prim- 
rose, who was rather sleepy; ' I dare 
say they make it a rule to teach nothing 
but ignorance at the two universities.’ — 

' I believe you arc right, sii*,’ said Mr. 
Kipperson, rubbing his hands with cold 
ana ecstasy ; ' those universities have 
been a dead weight on tlie country for 
centuries; bot their inanity and weak- 
ness will be exposed, ana the whole 
system exploded. There is not a com- 
mon boy 8^ school in the kingdom which 
does not teach ten times more useful 
knowlege than both the universities put 
togetlier, and all the public schools into 
the bargain. lYhy, sir, if you send a 
boy to school now, he does not spend, 
as he did formerly, ten or twelve years 
in learning the Latin grammar ; but now 
be learns Latin and Greek, and French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, dancing, 
drawing, music, mapping, the use of 
the globes, diemistry, history, botany, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, hy- 
drodynamics, astronomy, geology, gym- 
nastics^ architecture, engineering, bal- 
looning, and ' many more useful and 
indispensable arts and sciences, so that 
he is fitted for any station in life, from 
a prime minister down to a shoeblack..* 
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Before this speech was finished, Mr* 
Primrose was fast asleep ; but short is 
the sleep in a coach that travels by nij|[ht. 
The coach stopped and awoke him from 
a frlffhtful dream. We do not wish to 
terriw onr readers, but wc must relate 
the oreaiii in conseouence of its singu- 
larity. He dreamed, then, that he was 
in the island of Liapata, and that, haviug 
provoked the indignation of some of the 
learned professors by expressing a doubt 
as to the practicability of some of their 
schemes, he was sentenced to be buried 
alive under a pyramid of encyclopatdias. 
Just as the cruel people were putting 
the sentence into execution, he awoke 
and found his coat-collar almost in his 
mouth, and heard the words geology 
and phynologg from the lips of his fel- 
low-travcler. He was very glad to find 
that matters were no worse.'* 


TUB KuzziLBasii, 8 ToU of Khoroton, 
3 VOLS. 

The hope of rivaling the fame of 
Hajji Baba, has impel ledanother writer, 
who is evidently well acquainted with 
Oriental manners and customs, to throw 
his personal experience into the form of 
a fanciful thle ; and he has evinced con- 
siderable talent in the execution of his 
pleasing task ; but his j udgement is not 
equally conspicuous, for he has very 
aukwardly iutroduced a second story, 
instead of interweaving or connecting it 
with the principfil tale, and the super- 
natural agency is badly managed. 

Ismael, a young Persian, Is carried 
away from his father’s ruined habitation 
by a party of Toorkoinau marauders.-— 
He passes the time of his captivity on 
the banks of the Oxus. under the appel- 
lation of Kvajdibaeh or Red-Heaa (a 
name given to the Persians In general), 
and strengthens his frame and sharpens 
his courage by manly exercises and mar- 
tial exploits. He at length escapes 
across the desert, and enters into the 
service of Nadir Shah, whom he followf 
from one victory to another, vntil his 
adventures terminate in^the felicity of 
marriage. 

The incident which has/ the chief 
inflncnce on his subsequent fortune, is 
Ills introduction to Nadir's brother,, 
white he is wandering in the desert afkei: 
his escape. The interview is described 
with due spirit. — '■‘The loud neighing 
of my horse awoke me with a start, as 


the first light of dawn broke in the east. 
Quickly springing on my feet, 1 looked 
around for the cause of alarm, and saw 
a single horseman advancing. To 
tighten my girdle round my loins, to 
string my bow, and prepare two or three 
arrows for use^ was but the work of a 
few moments ; before these preparations, 
however, were completed, the stranger 
was close at hand. Fittiug an arrow to 
my bow, I placed myself upon guard, 
and examined him narrowly as he ap- 
proached. He was a man of goodly 
stature and powerfnl frame ; his hard 
countenance, strongly marked, and fur- 
nished with a thick black beard, boro 
testimony of exposure to many a blast, 
but it still preserved a prepossessing ex- 
pression of g^d-humor and benevolence, 
nis turban, sadly torn, and twisted here 
and there with small steel chains, was 
wound aronnd a red cloth cap, that rose 
in four peaks high above the bead. His 
riding-coat of crimson cloth much 
stained and faded; opening at the 
^bosom, showed the links of a coat of 
mail which he wore below; a yellow 
shawl formed his girdle; his huge 
trowsers, of thick, fawn-colored Ker- 
man woollen-stuif, fell in folds over the 
large red boots in which his tegs were 
ca^; by his side hung a crooked 
scimitar in a black scabbard, and from 
the holsters of his saddle peeped oat the 
butt-ends of a pair of pistols— weapons 
of which 1 then^knew not the use, any 
more than of the match-lock which was 
%laDg at his back. He was mounted 
on a powerful but jaded horse, and ap- 
peared to have already traveled far. 

“ When this striking figure had ap- 
proached within thirty yards, 1 called 
out in the Turkish langnage, commonly 
used in the .country, “ Whoever thou art, 
come no nearer on thy peril, or 1 shall 
salute thee with this arrow from my 
bowl"— “Why, boy,” returned, the 
strannr, in a deep manly voice, and 
speakiDg in the same tongue, “ thou art 
a bold lad, truly! but set thy*hea|^,at 
rest, 1 mean thee no harm."— “Nay," 
rejoined I, “ 1 am on foot and alone. 1 
know thee not^ nor thy intentions; 
either retire at once, or show thy sin- 
cerity by setting thyself onr eqoal terms 
with me ; dismonnt from thy steed, and 
then 1 fear tbee not, whatever be thy 
designs. Beware !" and so saying, 1 
drew my arrow to the head, and pointed 
it toward him. “ By the head of my 
father!" cried the stranger, “thou art 
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an absolute youth!— but 1 like thee 
well ; thy heart is stoat> and thy demdiid 
is just; the sheep trusts not the wolf 
when it meets him in the plain, nor do 
we acknowle^ every strangfer in the 
desert for a friend. See,'* continued he, 
dismounting actively, yet with a weight 
that made the turf ring again, See, 1 
yield my advantage; as for thy arrows, 
uoy, 1 fear tlicm not." With that he 
slung a small shield, which he bore at 
his bach, before him, as if to cover his 
face, in case of treachery on my part, 
and, leaving his horse where it stood, he 
advanced to me. 

** Taught from my youth to suspi^t 
and to guard against treachery, I still 
kept a wary eye on the motions of the 
stranger. *Bat there was sometliing, in 
his open though nigged countenance 
and manly bearing, that claimed and 
won my confidence. Slowly 1 lowered 
my hand, and relaxed the still drawn 
string of my bow, as he strode up to 
mewithafirmcompcfSed step. — Youth,* 
said he, * had my intentions been hos- 
tile, it is not thy arrows or thy bow, no, 
nor thy sworu and sjiear, that could 
have stood thee much in 8tead« 1 am 
too old a soldier, and too well defended 
against such weapons, to fear them from 
so young an arm. But 1 am neither 
enemy nor traitor to attack thee una- 
wares : 1 have traveled far daring the 
past night, and meap to refresh myself . 
awhile in this spot bdfore 1 proceed; 
thou* meanest not,* added he with a 
smile, * to deny me the boon which ^ 
Allah extends to all his creatures? 
What, stiU suspicioas ? Comet then, I 
will increase thy advantage, and try to 
win thy confidence.’ With tliat he un- 
buckled his sword, and threw it with 
his matchlock upon the turf. *See me 
now unarmed ; wilt thou yet trust me?’ 
— ^Who could have doubted longer? I 
threw down my bow and arrows : * Par- 
don,' cried 1, * my tardy confidence ; 
but he that has escaped with difficulty 
frOts many perils, fears even their sha- 
dow — ^here are bread and salt; eat thou 
of them ; thou art then my guest, and 
that sacr^ tie secures the faith of both.’ 
The stranger, with another smile, took 
the offered food. * See, youth, I am 
forward to mve my sincerity. 1 con- 
sent to be thy guest, as thon wast first 
in ocenpation of this spot; and, indeed, 

1 am nke to profit by it, seeing thy 
stores seem better and larger than mine; 
it is some days since 1 have eaten a bit 


of bread like this. But now, with thy 
leave, 1 sliall bring hither my weary 
horse, that he too may rest and be re- 
freshed.’ He gave a long whistle, and 
the animal came trotting to his call; 
then loosing the saddle, he scraped the 
sweat and dust from his sides, rubbed 
him heartily for a while, pressed his 
muscles, and drew his joints after the 
fashion of a good anil careful groom ; 
then throwing over him a horse-cloth of 
felt, which had been fastened to tlic 
saddle, permitted him to graze at will. 
In all this i assisted, and gained many 
commendations for my wilTingncss and 
dexterity. — *So ! well done, young man, 
one may see that thou hast learned to 
tend a horse ; there, rub his nose well ; 
lift up that off fore-leg till its joints 
crack again; now pulllus tail, nothing 
pleases a wearied horse more than that 
— we*ll then clap this cloth on him to 
keep his loins warm.’ 

** After this task liad been performed, 
the stranger, turning to me, said, *Scc, 
the first beams of the sun have lighted 
up that distant mountain ; it is the hour 
of prayer, a duty 1 never neglect, nei- 
ther should'st then omit it.’ ^ The 
stranger performed his ablutions in the 
clear stream, and used it as men do 
who have toiled long. He bathed his 
head, his breast, and feet, and let the 
cool water stream over his beard. He 
then prayed long and devoutly, pro- 
strating his forehead upon a piece of 
clay brought from Kerbelah. As 1 was 
less accustomed to protracted devotions, 
my pravers Were sooner over, and 1 felt 
half ashamed at the circumstance: at 
last he rose and approaclied me: *And 
now, youth, let us see what we can 
muster for breakfast.' He then produced 
very stale bread and clieesc, and a few 
withered roots of garlick. Micro,’ 
cried he, opening wi£ his' eyes, 'here is 
a pretty mess for a hungry man indeed ! 
1 nope, young man, you are better sup- 
plied ; if not, come share with me and 
welcome ; there is enough to keep life 
in our bodies till we reach better quart- 
ers.’ — Remember,’ said 1, ' thou art my 
guest; we join stocks on this occasion, 
at all evento, and 1 have plenty for both.’ 
With that 1 produced my store, which 
was very respectable^ it consisted, it is 
true, onfy of narloy bread, but less an- 
cient than that of my new friend, with 
some tolerable cheese, some dried plums 
of Bokhara, and grape jelly, all good of 
their kinds, and all in sufficient quantity 
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to quiet aiiv s>ciuples he have 

felt at iiiternTini^ ivitli iny ; 
anre. liuJml, such Hcrupfcs seenieii to 
be foreign to his frank and liberal natnre, 
aiirl he eyed the eatables with a look that 
suAicientlv declared how welcome they 
were.— “Hah, my younif friend, yon 
travel well provided — such things are 
not to be picked up in every corner of 
the desert : let us fall to, in tlie iiamd of 
liod.' — Wc then fell upon the victuals 
like men who had fasted long, and who 
might not soon again find wherewithal 
to satisfy their appetites. At length, 
both being satisfied, and a pause Imvitig 
ensued, the stranger took occasion to 
remark on the singularity of finding a 
youth like myself alone in so dangerous 
and desert a country. But, greatly as 1 
had been prepossessed in favor of my 
new fricno by his frank deportment, 1 
did nut think it altogether prudent to 
intrust him with my story ; 1 therefore 
merely replied, that I had ti-avcled from 
a great distance, and had encountered 
many dangers, but that, by the mercy of 
flotl, I had been preserved in the great- 
est extremity, ana got my store of pro- 
visions replenished when nearly ex- 
hausted.—* Well,’ said the stranger, * I 
press not to know thy secret ; yet thou 
art young, and, though bold and cau- 
tious for thy years, iniglitest not be the 
worse for assistance from one who has 
seen something of the world, and who 
well knows every foot of these dangerons 
plains. Thou hast seen that 1 seek not 
to harm thee, and 1 tell thee, youth, 
there is something in thy look that 
draws me strongly to thee. Thy garb 
would speak thee a Kuzzilbash; but 
thy horse and his harness; with thy 
spear, bow and arrows, are those of the 
sons of the desert : — 1 might ", for 
well 1 know their fashion, that they 
belong to the tribef of Tokeh yet there 
is something of more noble lineage in thy 
larTO dark ey^s, thy high straif^t nose, 
and the smile which. plays around thy 
month. But be thou who thou mayest, 
Ibrahim Beg Kcerkloo would never 
take a base advantage, even of a foe, 
whose guest he hath been» and with 
whom he hath eaten bread and salt, and 
whose hand has been giveA, us to a 
friend, in the broad desert !’ 

That our author has the eye of an art- 
ist, we might be' induced to believe 
from the following pictures, <|ne delinea- 
tion. — ** In one place, the river, which 
sometimes was hardly visible among the 
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reeds, took a sweep beneath a shoulder 
of the bank ratber higlier than the rest, 
and swelled out into a little lake; a 
white sandy beach bounded its waters at 
the foot of this bank, which rose above 
it, covered with green turf. Nearly in 
the centre of this beach, a spring of clear 
cold water, which took its nse some 
hnndred yards olT, under a rock, fell 
into the fake. So tempting a spot had 
not been neglected in days of yore : the 
spring, from its source to the margin of 
tne lake, had been enclosed wiSdn a 
garden, which, to judge by its remains, 
must have belonged to some powerful 
personage. Much care had, at all 
events, been taken to embellish the jmr- 
den ; canids, with stone eisterns, nad 
once adorned it, «nd fountains might be 
tr^ed, which scattered the pure waters 
of the stream around to cool.tlie air. — 
Many stumps^ lor the most part quite 
decayed, though some still threw out a 
few sickly shoots, proved that groves 
of orange, pomegranate, and other fniU 
trees; once flourished here, and long 
slender runners of the vine still crept 
among the tangled weeds. Just upon 
the edge of the oank, the little stream, 
aftej^lling a canal, had been trained t(* 
fell wer an artificial cascade of stone, 
the sides of which had been adorned 
with, ornatnents of the same; hut the 
canal was almost obliterated, and tin- 
stone over which' the ivater rushed was 
broken, and had fallen in such a man tier 
as to confine the stream still more. A 
^ rude spout of stone had been placed so 
as tek collect it in the basin jbeiow, and 
to enable the women to fill their water- 
vessels more easily. A huge old syca^ 
more tree mw on one side, and over- 
shadowed the basin ; and a vine, which 
had rooted itself among the .broken 
stones, formed a still closer covering, 
protecting the water from the rays of 
the sun, so as to render it always* cool 
and refreshing. It tvas a delidons spot, 
and had become tlie favourite rendez- 
vous of the .whole neighbourhood. The 
women came morning and evenly to 
fill their water-skins; the elders or the 
men met to smoke under the shade, and 
the youths to talk over their exploits 
performed or anddMted, to plaj' at 
games- of chance,' and listen to tales, or 
to gossip with the women ; the children 
sported nelow upon the green bank, or 
tbreir ^^hemselves into the sparkling 
wCtm of the little lake at its fboh’ 

A scene moVe connected with polished 
2q 
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life is represented with some degree of 
elegance and force . — ** I perceived that 
I was in a small apartment, exquisitely 
fitted up with all that could contribute 
to comfort and to luxury. The roof 
was painted with flowers of azure and 
gold ; richly flowered hangings of felt 
and silk covered the mater part of the 
walls: and the shdves and rccenes 
were filled with china and other orna- 
mental toys. Carpets of the most bril- 
liant colours covered the floor, and along 
the top and sides of the room were spread 
the thickest and softest cloths of Ker- 
man. A brilliant fire of wood, blazing 
in a handsome recess, diffused at once -a 
delightful fragrance and a genial heat 
through the apartment; and several 
silver lamps, and candlesticks bearing 
waxen tamrs, shed a light equal to that 
of noon-day. But it was not imme- 
diately that these particulars could be 
observed, for niy whole faculties were 
at first engrossed by one ' object ; and 
that was a lady of majestic mien, richly 
dressed, who sat leaning upon a silken 
cushion, at the upper end of the 'apart- 
ment. She was tall and elegantly 
formed ; a vest of green velvet, emoroid- 
ered wiih gold and lined with fur^ was 
confined about her waisfrby an ofihge- 
coloured shawl, while another of rich 
crimson, and of ample dimensions, ^t- 
ed around her person, and fell in grace- 
ful folds almost to her feet. A black 
silk veil, falling from Kcr large turban, 
half-hid and haU-displayed a face which 
left the gazer no power of dwelling on 
minor beauties. The black-peimiled 
brow rose over an eye full and dark as 
the antelope's, but piercing and com- 
manding like the eagle’s, while a cheek, 
vying in its hue with the blossom of the 
pomegranate, gave earnest of all the 
lovelineBs which was yet concealed. — 
She clapped her hands three times, upon 
which a private door opened, and some 
female slaves entered, bearing trays 
covered witli the choicest dishes. Onr 
appetites, were courted by' the most 
delicately-seasoned kabaubs and stews, 
omelettes, creams, and sweetmeats ; and 
the richest sherbets of pomegranates, of 
limes, and of cinnamon, flavored with 
rose-water, mantled in china basins, to 
quench our thirst. Fatima, with the 
sweetest smile, now invited mo to sit by 
lierself, and helped me with her own 
hand to the choicest morsels, first tasting 
them to give them an additional reibh. 
1 in my turn, when 1 foUnd a dish of 


surpassing flavour, entreated her to ac- 
cept a portion from iny hand.*' 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM CON- 

BTANTINOPI.B TO ENGLAND, by the 

Rev, R, fFaieht ll.d. 1828. 

A WORK of this kind becomes parti- 
cularly interesting at a time when the 
Turkish empire in Europe is exposed to 
such danger as to be (we hope]| on the 
eve of extinction. The incorrigible bar- 
barians of the Cres^nt have too long 
been suffered to pollute the soil of Eu- 
rope, and to oppress our Christian 
brethren in every form of tyranny and 
Insult. The apprehension of Russian 
aggrandisement, in the event of their 
expulsion, ought not to be put in the 
balance against the credit and advantage 
of that act of political justice which 
would confine them to Asia Minor, or 
drive them to their original haunts. 

Dr, IValsh, acting as chaplain to the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, 
had many opportunities of accurate ob- 
servation, and bis accounts in general 
are apparently faithful. While he admits 
that tM Turks have some powerful 
means of resistance, he is of opinion 
that all their efforts cannot avert or long 
delay their ruin. — Their great appre- 
hension is, that the Russian invasion 
will be made by sea; and, in this jper- 
suasion, the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus resemble one continued fortress, 
from the Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea, In the year 1821, when a rupture 
was apprehended with Russia, au the 
castles were completely repaired, and 
additional battenes were erected on 
every point of land which bore advan- 
tageonsly on the channel, so as to pre- 
sent a most formidable obstruction to 
any approach by water. Such batteries, 
however, will w altogether untenable if 
attacked on the land side, the high 
ground above tUe shores of the Bos- 
phorus every where conunanding tliem; 
and, if a landing should be effected any 
where in the rear, they moat bo imme- 
diately abandoned. 

• • # « • 

When 1 contemplated, on mjr tra- 
vels, the extent of the Turkish terri- 
tory, the fertility of the soil, .the abun- 
dance of the resoaroes, the cattle and 
com it produced, and the interminable 
capability it possessed of ^producing 
more ; the large cities of Adrianople, 
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Shumla, Rutschuk, and tke mnltltade 
of villages acattered over the conotry ; 
— when I considered the despotic go- 
vernment that had absolute power over 
all these resources, to direct them in 
whatever manner and to whatever extent 
it pleased, and that this was but a small 
portion of the vast empire which ex- 
tended over three parts of the globe,— 
it seemed as if the Turkish power was 
a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse 
Itself, and crush its opponents. But 
when, oil the other hand, 1 * saw the 
actual state of this fine oountry,-^it8 
resources neglected, its fields lying 
waste, its towns In ruins, its popula- 
tion decaying, and not only the traces 
of human labour, but of human exist- 
ence, every day becoming obliterated ; 
— in fine, ivhen 1 saw sul the people 
about them advancing in the arts of civi- 
lised life, while they alone were sta^ 
tionary, and the European Turk of this 
day aiirering little from his Asiatic 
ancestor, exrapt only in having lost the 
fierce energy which then puMed him 
on : — when 1 considered this, 1 was led 
to conclude that the lion did not sleep, 
but was dying, and after a few fierce 
convulsions would never rise ^ain.** 

Our author says, The iSirks ob- 
tained possession of their European em- 
ire under a Mahomet, and they are 
rnily persuaded that it will be lost 
under a Mahomet, — and that Maliomet 
the present sultan.” But this remark is 
founded on a vulgar error. Wo know 
that this name is written in many diffe- 
rent wavs — Mohammed^ Mahomet Ma- 
hommeit Mehcmett aad Mahomet* The' 
first mode is right, and the other read- 
ings are corruptions ; yet they all refer 
to the same appellation; while Mah- 
moudt though it so nearly resembles the 
name of the Arabian prophet, is as 
different in effect as our John is from 
Jamest or George from Gregory* The 
Turks cannot entertain that supersti- 
tious dread of which the chaplaiiTspeaks, 
liecause they know that the names are 
substantially different. If the reigning 
grand-signor could claim the prophet’s 
name, he would be styled Moheanmed 
the Fifth t as four of Ibis predecessors 
bore that appellation ; but it is certain 
that he is called Me^moud the Seeondt 
and this well-attested point settles th^ 
dispute. 

This sublime personagi^seeips to-be 
a favorite with Ilr. Walsh, who cannot, 
however, deny his horrible cruelties.*— 


** The number of janisaries destroyed by 
his order is variously reported. Beside 
those who perished .at the barracks and 
in the streets, multitudes were caught 
and privately strangled in the houses 
where they were found : all the officers, 
with the exception of a few of high rank 
who had joinM the sultan’s party, were 
known to have perished ; and the gene- 
ral Qpinion is, that 20,000 were sacrificed 
on the occasion. Arnbas and other 
machines were employed- for several 
-'days in dragging down the mangled 
bodies, and casting them into the har- 
bour and the Bosphorus. Here they 
lay till, becoming buoyant by cor- 
ruption, they rose to the top, and were 
floated into the sea of Marmora, where 
the eddies frequently carried them into 
still water, covering the surface with 
large putrid masses, in which boats and 
ships were sometime entangled and 
delayed. 

“Sincci the destruction of thejanisa^ 
lies, a death-like tranquillity has reign- 
ed at Constantinople, which no cause of 
excitement can disturb. Had the public 
mind been in that sensitive state when 
the news' of the battle of Navarina ar- 
rived, which displayed itself at the 
breaking-out of the Greek rebellion, it 
is highly probable that tl^ whole of the 
Frame population would have fallen 
victims to a popular pbrensy, which no 
authority could control.^ But the spirits 
of the people were subdued, and their 
courage broken down; and the ordi- 
nary causes of irritation were powerless 
to move them. Whether the discipline 
of the. new corps can supply the want of 
this undisciplined energy in future en- 
counters, remains to be tried. Had the 
new system time to organise itself : had 
habit rendered the discipline agreeable 
to the Turkish soldier, and practice 
made him expert, — no doubt it would 
have been a renovation which would 
have infused energy and vigour into a 
decaying system; but the Turkish 
empire seems just how in a perilous 
state of imbecility, the old miUtary 
being destroyed, the new unorganised ; 
theii* courage subdued,, their attachment 
alienated ; and just at the critieal mo- 
ment threatened with a combination of 
force such as they never, ill Unit Ughest 
state of power, had to encounter. • The 
sultan wlio has effected this perilous 
undertaking, in which so many of his 
predeceetors failed, is a man, not in the 
prime, but still in the vigour of life* 
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He siim-cilcd Slustaplia in the year uUaM to remiun aro in security, Dur- 
1808, and sii lias been on the throne mg the pbi^ied excitement of tte 
twenty yc.irs. Ho is^now the only sue- popnlaoe, which took place at the oreaK- 
vivor.' 1 believe, of thirty diildren— fif- ing-ont of the l^ek insurrMtion, the 
teen boys and tiftecii girls — which his odium and prdudice of the 1 ii«s ex- 
fiithcr left, and is the laiit of the pro- tended to all Christians ; yet the Franks 
])hct*s male r<ice of an ago fit to reigns were perfectly safe, while the Urcelia 
and it is to this ciraiiiiistaiice, they sayi were shot without mcroy wherever they 
he is indebted for his inviolability. — were met by the mob ; and, notwitli- 
llad there been another of the sacred standing a few accidents which occurred 
race old enough to substitute in his to individuals in the confusioi^ we never 
place, the janisarics would have long liesitated to walk abroad, either yi the 
since depuiod liim. lie had ta*o sons, town or its vkini^, for business or 
one about the age of ten, to whom their amusement, though every 1 urk was 
eyes were turned as'liis successor, when armed withayatagan and case oi loaded 
he should arrive at competent years ; pistols, which he was rewly to use on 
and he knew, by experience, it was as the slightest provocation. On nioro 
easy for them ti> do this as to -say it; recent occasions, where such real cause 
for both of ids predecessors bad been of complaint and irritation existed, it is 
strangled, one of whom was his own but justice to the sal tan to say, th;U Ins 
brother. His son prematurely died; uiooeration and good faith havc iitiord- 
and it was reported that he had been qd examples which the best Lliristian 
removed from the world by his own nations in Kurope might be proud to 
father, lest he hlioold he set up in bis follow.” i i 

place. It is known, however, that the Of the stupid ignorance and obsti- 
hoy died of the small-pox, and that his nacy of the Turkish chapter striking 
tatlicr has given an extraordinary ex- instances are^ given. — The 1 urks are 
:i mp lA to his subjects, hy having his so rude and ignorant, that they tliiiik a 
surviving children vaccinated ; and so man degraded who understands anv 
has shown, in one instance at least, a other language than 'lurkish: wiien 1 
disposition to adopt European improve- addressed Mustapha, therefore, in Jsng- 
inents in things not merely military, lisli ai the post-house, he would not 
lie is, moreover, a man well versed in answer, as it w'ould have exposed us 
oriental literature, writes ami under- both to the contempt aii'd insult ot the 
stands Arabic weH ; and his liatasherifs, fellows about iik, from which he had luj 
which be always'dictates, and sometimes means of protection. This detennined 
writes with his own hand, are ailmired hostility to knowlege^ is, perhaps, the 
for their style and composition. He is' most extraordinary trait in the I urkisu 
not a man of a morose or cruel ilispo- chancter, and distinguishes ihem from 
Nilion in his own family; on the con- every other nation at tlie present day- 
trary, he has several daughters bv dif- It is hardly possible to conceive a people 
fnrent mothers, to all oi whom be is priding themselves on being ignorant, 
affectionately attached; andin his ordi- and despising those who are not so. 
nary intercourse in private life hu is The only one 1 ever heard ot, who ac- 
urbane and affable. His public con- quired a knowlege of a Frank language, 
duct, however, has been marked by was Mustapha, and he was a reiiegajlo, 
extruordiuary fierceness and unrelenting and did it a> the haaard of bis life, 
rigour, not only to rayes, but to Turks The prejudice is not less among the 
themselves; and in this he has shewn upper and educated classes. The 'lurks, 
an impartial disregard to human life, in their intercourse with foreign nations^ 
and not strict adherence to human are always obliged to use rayas as inter- 
obligations. But, whatever bis preters. The important function ot 
duct lias been to his own subjects, to Uragoinan to the Porte was always iH?r- 
tliuse of other nations he lias afinrded formed by Greeks before the late iiisur- 
the most inviolable protection. Ho baa rectioii; and, when the Turks thongfat 
ilisconlfttiDed the barbarous practice of tliey> could no 'longer confide in them, 
his predecessors^ in sending ambassadors ^here could not be found in the empire 
to tneBeven Towers; instead of wliich, . one, of themselves, .ea^blc or wilVuig 
Avlienevec they disagree, and asu'dia- to bold a cagnuunwaliou in a foreign 
nosed to depart, he affords them every language, and they were obliged to 
WilUy, and those of their nation who cuiifcc the ritUiiiion oil U TllliV 
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liiivo. sinci! Ibat, liowever, estalilialied a 
seminary for iostructiou of a few 
young Turks in the diiferent Frank 
lunguageB, timt tliey may be ajble^ to 
iiiidertake and discharge a doty so im« 
|)i»rtant and confidential, and no longer 
depend on the auspicious fidelity of 
Strangers. This tardy and reluctant 
:iiloptioii of a measure so^ indis^nsable. 
is a strong proof of the pertinacity with 
wiiich they adhere to ancient prejudices, 
wiiich no one but a man of the energetic 
character of the present sultan* could 
dare to oppose, or oppose with any 
circct.*’ 

* « « • 

I had occasion to remark the strange 
aptitude of a Turk to differ froin a 
Frank, even in his most trifling habits. 
The house next to a barber's shop 
was in progress of building, and there 
was a man writing down some inventory. 
AH the persona I saw engaged were 
working in a manner opposite^ to our 
usage. The barber pushed the.niior 
from liiui— ours draws it to liun; the 
carpenter, on the contrary, drew the 
saw to him, for all the teeth were set 
in — ours pashes it from him, for all the 
teeth are set out ; the mason sat while 
he laid the stones — ours always stands ; 
the scriiie wrote on his hand, and from 
right to left-— ours always writes on a 
flrsk or table, and from left to nght: 
biit'the most ridiculous difference ex- 
isted in the manner of building the 
house. Wo begin at the bottom, and 
finish to the top; this house was a frame 
of wood, wliicn the Turks began at the 
top, and the npper rooms were finished 
and inhabited while all below was like 
a lantern. However absurd these cu- 
nutia may appear to you, they are traits 
of Turkish cnaracter, which form, witli 
other things, a striking peculiarity. It 
is now three centories andthm quarters 
since they tdbk Constantinople : during 
all that time they have been in constant 
contact with European habits and man- 
ners, and, at times, even penetrated as 
far as Vienna, and so occupied the tsry 
centre of Christendom, let, while all 
the people aroand them have been ad- 
vancing in tlut march of improvement, 
ill various wayCf they have stood still 
and refused to move; and such is their 
repugnance .to any assimilation, that 
almost all the men who attempted to 
improve them, have fillen victiina.to 
iiicir temerity, or the urka tliemscives 
have perished in resistance ; and, with 


very few exceptions, the great body of 
them are, at this day, ithe same puerile, 
prejudiced, illiterate, intractable, stub- 
oorri race, that left the iiioantaiiis of 
Asia; and so indisposed are they to 
amalgamate with us in any way, that 
they still preserve a marked distinction 
in tlie greatest as well as in the minutest 
things.'* 


CURIOUS TRATBLS OF A DIPLOMATIST 

i» ihe Interior of Mexico. 

Tins visitors of different parts of Eng- 
land, provided that they have plenty of 
money, which maj^be mled the sinews 
of travel as well as of war, may com- 
mand such luxurious accommodation as 
will almost make them forget the com- 
forts and delights of home ; but this is 
rarely the case in other countries of 
Europe; — still less can it be exprated 
in Sonth-America. 

Speaking of one of his excursions 
from the. Sfexican capital, Mr. WVd 
says, proceeded to Huehuetoca, 

where we slept. It was long since the 
inn there had opened its gates to such a 
cavalcade as ours V but, bad as the ac- 
commodations were, wo determined al- 
ways to stop at the inns, In lieu of pri- 
vate houses, except In places where wc 
■intended to pass some days, on account 
of the Inconvenience witli which the 
reception of so naroerons a party roust 
have been attended any where else. 

** Mrs. was accompapied by two 
Mexican maids, who, with the children, 
occupied a Iprge coach, drawn by eight 
mules. 'As we shut up our house in the 
capital, our whole establishment attend- 
ed ns, although with some changes of 
character, in order the better to suit them 
to our purposes upon the road. For 
instance, one of the footmen acted as 
pdstlUon, and, with the ooachman, took 
entire charge of the eoach, while a lad, 
who had been employed in the kitchen, 
appeared in the double cspacity of mde- 
driver and cook. In admtion to these, 
we had three servapts for house-work 
upon the road; two men to drive the 
baggBf^mules, and two stable-men to 
'take charge of the horses ; and, although 
the number may apjMr large, yet sncIi 
were the complkaM wants of the paHy, 
the various beds to nut np and untnake, 
and the dUTicnlty in obtaining |irovl- 
sions, that \V was all that out united 
ffforta could accompUsb lo get Into 
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maiclilnf^ order at seven o’clock in tbe 
morning, before which time we seldom 
found it possible to set ont. One man 
wks generally sent in advance to secure 
rooms, and to act as purveyor; this 
duty devolved upon a fine athletic 
fellow called Hilario, who had served as 
an artillery-man daring tbe war of Inde- 
pendence, ,and who retained enough of 
nis old milibiry habits to make a most 
walnable amnt-cowier. Mounted on 
an excellent horse, he scoured the coun- 
try in everv direction, and if milk, nqeat, 
or vegetables, were to be found, we 
always had them for our evening meal. 

“ The party consisted of Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Martin, the French consul-general, 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Carrington, and my- 
self. We were afterwwds joined by 
the messenger to the mission, Don Ra- 
fael Beraza, and formed, with our serv- 
ants, a squadron of sixteen men, well 
mounted and armed, with eight bag- 
gage-mules, and as many loose horses, 
which composed the advanced-guard. 
The great Mexican c^h foibwed.. 
The servants rode next, with their sa- 
bres, guns, and lassos, ail dressed in the 
leathern ronchero costume, wjiich, in 
addition to its convenience in other, 
respects, had the recommendation of 
being the cheapest possible traveling 
dress ; and we ourselves brought up.tlie 
rear, to pick up stragglers, and to keep 
the party together. In very bad ground, 
the order march was reversed, and 
we took the lead ourselves, in order to 
examine the ravines, and to ascertain 
the spot where the carriage could cross 
with least damage. In this respect Hi- 
lario was of the greatest use, for he had 
the eye of a hawk, and some idea of the 
powers of wood and iron, and knew 
that there were some things which it 
was impossible for them to bear. His 
countcymen in ^neral drive over or 
throngn every wing, and look excess- 
ively surprised when an unfortunate 
wheel gives way with a crash, after 
surviving trials, which it would make 
an English coachmaker’s hair stand on 
end to look at 1 could not imagine, at 
first, to what the toughness of Mexican 
wheels whs due ; for they are clumsily 
put together, and the iron part is com- 
ing one cdmpact'cirele. But then the 
whole is so bound up with stripes of 
raw hide, which contract in the sno, that 
it will rather bend than bieak,* and can 
hardly fall to pieces under any circum- 


stances. It sometimes indeed assumes 
rather an oval than a circular form, but 
this fault corrects itself; the projecting 
parts are worn down by the rough and 
rocky roads ; and as to any little addi- 
tional motion during the process, it so 
seldom falls to the lot of a Mexican to 
glide over the country ‘with the sort of 
even movement to which Mr. Mac- 
Adam’s labours have accustomed people 
In England, that a few jolts more or 
less are really not perceptible. 

** After this description,* my readers 
will not be surprised to hear that none 
of our party entered the coach as long 
as they were able to sit on a horse, and 
that Mrs. Ward, for from finding it a 
relief, endeavoured, from the first, to 
extend her daily rides until she was 
e^led to perform nearly the whole 
distance on horseback; which she so 
for accomplished as to ride, 1 think, 
fourteen hundred miles out of the two 
thousand, to which the aggregate of 
our journey may have amounted. Be- 
tween a vasso horse and a carriage, on 
sneh roads, it is impossible to hesitate, 
except when the sun is so powerful is 
to render the protection of a roof de- 
sirable. The dust, which is at times 
exceedingly distressing when riding, 
cannot be avoided ; it had the effect of 
making us extend our line of march 
considerably; and, on a windy day, 
there was often a space of nearly half a 
mile between the head and rear of the 
column ; the necessity for this increased 
as our live stock augmented, which it 
did prodigiously upon the road; for, 
when wc got into tlie breeding coun- 
tries, where horses and mules were 
cheap, we made new purchases in order 
to. relieve our tired animals, and entered 
Mexico on our return with fifty-six 
beasts of different kinds. We often 
amused oiqrselves with fancying the sen- 
sations which thd appeaiknce of our 
caravan would have excited in Hyde 
Park, or Longchamp, where the wild 
horses and mules, and the servants 
driving them at a gallop with the lassos 
whirling round t&ir heads-— the guns, 
and pistols, canteens, and camp-beds, 
uid coach, in size like a Noah’s ark, 
perambulating, by some accident, the 
land instead of the water^* with festoons 
of toiofo (dried strips of beef), and 
handkerchiefs full of onions and tor- 
tillas attached to different parts of it by 
the servants— would have formed a 
curious contrast to the neat chariot and 
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four, witli patent lamps and liveried 
attendants, in which the preparations 
for a joncney in Enrope usually consist. 
Nor would the 'night scenes have ap- 
peared less singular, with the pack- 
saddles and horse-accoutrements ar- 
ranged in rows under the corridor; the 
arms of tlie servants suspended near 
them; the horses picketed around, and 
the muleteers stretched on the ground 
by the aide of a large fire, cooking their 
mess for the night in a common kettle, 
or preparing their beds under the coach, 
which served as a general place of ren- 
dezvous. Chapita, the Indian nusse, 
used to superintend the culinary oper- 
ations of this group ; and often have I 
seen her, before daylight, bending over 
the fire, and concocting a kettle* of ehanh 
porada (a mixture or chocolate, maize, 
and water), with the child slung to her 
back, exposed to tlie bracing cold of the 
morning air.' 

We genetaliy stepped at some rancho 
to breakfast, or sate down wherever 
there was shade, to eat the provisions 
which we had brought wiUi us. When 
we had finished our daily progress, the 
mules and horses were relieved from 
their loads and driven to water and to 
bathe ; after which they enjoyed their 
rest and food during the remainder of 
the day. ilVfour in the morning, the 
lassoing and saddling began; ror, as 
the beasts were all loose, there was no 
other mode of 'securing them. This 
operation occupied a couple of hours ; . 
after which the luggage was properly 
placed, and the whole party gradually 
put into motion. We tost a great deal 
of time during the first two or three 
days, from the want of a systemarie 
mode of proceeding, the servants being 
new to their work; but, as soon as they 
learned how to distribute it most conve- 
niently, each took his own line; 'and, 
as we all assisted in making up the 
packages, it was curious to see the ra- 
pidity with which the rooms resumed 
their desolate appearance after beihg 
enlivened for a time with a few sym- 
ptoms of European civilisation. I have 
seen a bed dismounted, rolled up, and 
transferred to a male's back in less thaii 
five minutes. 

** Mrs. Ward patiently bore the hard- 
ships of the journey, gotting np twa 
hours before sunrise, and ntting for 
one hoar at least inacold room, wrapped 
up in a buffitlo-skin, with a poor little 
sick child to take care of, wmle the ar- 


rangements of packing and loading 
were going on. In Decemberwe had a 
hard frost almost every night; and, as 
there was no poHsibility of getting a 
fire of any kina within dumrs, there was 
little warmth or comfort to be obtained 
before the sun rose; and, though we 
knew that we should be scorched after- 
wards, we have often hailed its appear- 
ance as a real relief. From the scarcity 
of rooms, 'Mrs. Ward, the two children, 
and the maids, were usually quartered 
together; Mr. Martin and 1 slept in 
another apartment ; the rest of the party 
iuathini; while, if a fourth could be 
procured, whicK was not often the case, 
the servants crowded into it for the 
night, with a saddle and a blanket for 
a bed. The muleteers were provided 
.for amount the packsaddles : the coach 
was confided to toe guardianship of a 
large bnllNiog, with whose ferocious 
looks the natives were much alarmed, 
while, in the interior of the rooms, a 
white terrier of my own, who accom- 
panied me in air my travels, supplied 
the place of the fastenings, with which 
no Mexican door is ever provided. We 
generally found, when Hilario had been 
successful in his catering, a large mess 
of meet stewing down upon onr arrival. 
To this we added the game collected 
upon the road, which was usually suffi- 
cient to furnish not only ourselves, but 
the servants, with an ample meal. At 
six or seven o’clock we sate down, where 
seats could be procured or manufactured, 
to our homely repast, and at eight we 
were glad to tako refuge from the cold 
in bed.” « 


TBB coNTiNBNTAL tbavbllxb’s ORA- 
CLE, E/db». 1828. 

This appears to be an assnmed name, 
and the work wears so doubtfal a com- 
plexion, that it is difficult to determine 
whether the writer is in jest or in earnest. 
We consider him, however, as a sharp 
satirist, rather than a good-humored 
jester. After we have thns intsodneed 
mm, let him apeak for himselfT Ho 
says, ***The real purport and prao«> 
thse of travelling nave been misun- 
derstood, and the art, as an art, most 
singularly neglected. There is no mle 
laid down to vnke it either a pleasnredr 
an ceoonomy; and every young raw 
twaddle-dee of a schoolboy or haif-pay 
ofiteer who comes out, runs thus op and 
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down, knocking lii^hoad i^inst a thou- 
sand t'rrurs, and going* biick witli as 
mfcigro a face and parse as if all this 
time he had starved respectably at 
Brighton or London. I have made 
what use 1 could of thirty-five years of 
vetturino travelling; and, having en- 
joyed its advantages, 1 should wrong 
the bounteous dispensations of Provi- 
dence — which gives ns talents not to be 
put up under luck and key, like potted 
jam ill the corner of a room, ana sliew 
a certain churlishness in return for Its 
favours— did I not do all which lies 
within iny power, for the perpetual Im- 
provement and bonification of travelling. 
There area thousand little secrets known 
only to the inquisitive and the enditror ; 
and, though 1 have no sinister hope of 
a patent, I think that a little of that 
favour, which of late years seems to 
have been lavished upon gas, Mechanics* 
Institutes, and what not, should be ex- 
tended to improvements whicli, if well 
managed, may in process of time turn 
out to the mind, what gas has turned 
out to the body. It is in this view I 
write — but t^erbum fapienti sdf, and I 
have paid, by my conciseness, that com- 
pliment to my reader. And if Indeed I 
shall have saved a single penny in the 
richest purse, or tended to have giv4*n 
one flower more to the multifarious 
wreath which the traveller weaveth from 
inn to inn, I shall have done what 1 
could ; 1 shall have done my duty, — ^nor 
altogether have lived like the servants 
and' rowers of Ulysses, but left some 
traces beliind me of iny existence, in the 
curses of innkeepers and the benedic- 
tions of travellers. I have lived but for 
this; and, when I shall have seen it 
even partially effected, then may I depart 
in pern, and lay down my head quietly 
to die. 

1 left Paris, a great town, with a 
little-minded people, filled with painted 
dolls, insolent soldiers, noise, dirt, and 
liatred of the English ; and glancing at 
Switzerland and its goats and moan- 
tains, 1 entered Italy by the Monf 
Simplon. It is now, 1 am told, a some- 
what better road, if, indeed, like all 
new-fiuigled improvements, it is destined 
to last: money extorted can never come 
to good, and we ail know how the Cor- 
sican paid his men. ' It Is one thing tor 
build From your own purse, and another 
from the purses of others ; nothing is 
more easy than to put your name upon 
the works of your neighbour. I arrived 
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at Milan late one stormy ovoniiig, and 
saw it in a day. It looked fat, ilourisli; 
ing (this 1 say without offence to tfie 
general who imiy now govern it), and a 
place where a man might find good 
pavements, large churches, puppet- 
shows, clu^chat, and a proper sense of 
order and obedience. 1 shall say nothing 
of Turin, farther than to admire its gar- 
rison, its cocked hats, and its king, than 
whom there could not be a more respec- 
table tutor-looking personage to govern 
a nation of little boys. Genoa I did tiof 
see, reserving it for a future visit. Ufj' 
Florence I shall say nothing now : it is 
sufficient that 1 have chosen it for my 
residence, — a choice which speaks vo- 
lumes, and in itself is a sort ot marriage. 
Bologna is a town not altogether un- 
worthy of its learning and sausages, 
though, after much Inquiry, I cuuld tiiiil 
neither of such a quality as to satisfy 
me. Through Sienna 1 passeil for the 
first time blindfold, and came out, as I 
went in, in the dark. On my return, 1 
bad a better opportunity offered me, and 
seised it. The women *are as soft and 
seductive, 1 am told, as their language 
and accent, and as kind and courteous 
as bashful travellers can desire them. It 
isHi pic-nic town, got up from the good 
and bad of all times, and seems to have 
had its streets and bye-ways much 
bewrayed by torrents, bad men, and 
earthquakes. The coqutry about it is 
bald and bleached, and looks us if ve- 

g etation had bet*ii washed or burnt out 
y volcanoes, the French, or other de- 
vastators, perforce. I passed through 
Route, biting my lips tnat I cuuld not 
stay to see Bt. Peter’s, the origin of 
Protestantism ; and harried on, as fast 
as lame horses, and the fear of brigands, 
could carry me, to Naples. The Cam- 
pagna struck me as an arffumentum^d- 
aomittem evklence of the abominations 
of the church of Rome. Not a weed 
that grows there, but has been sown by 
soine erroneous dogma. It is anite clear 
that agriculture can never nourish as 
long as they believe in transubstantia- 
tion, and that* we never should have 
heard of the malaria under a Protestant 
religion and prieAhood.** 

The author ridicules, with more spfeen 
tlian taste, the antiquarian zeal of the 
visitants of Pompeii and llerculaneum. 
—^**1 had neglected seeing Pmpeii, but 
this 1 do not much regret : it is a shsune- 
ful waste of money to attempt scraping 
and sweeping away the ashes from so 
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miserable a village. One Italian palace, 
f have heard, it nearly us large as the 
entire market-place, and there is scarcely 
a church which would not swallow up 
the whole tribe of the temples. There 
is nothing, 1 must avow, which so com- 
pletely sickeneth me aft cant; and to 
pretend there is any thing wonderful or 
out of the way, in an oven, or a baker’s 
shop, or a cellar, because it is aneientf 
is, to say the best of it, a most miserable 
affectation, worthy only of our black- 
letter gossips. Yet such is tlie force of 
habit and evil ciistum, that you will sec 
t)ur daintiest dames putting their heads 
into every crevice, and conjecturing 
upon the use of every stone, when, with- 
out stepping out of their own land, 
especially if they be Irish, they may 
meet a variety or ruins. With half of 
the money expended in excavating this 
village, 1 would engage to build a most 
respectable market-town in any part of 
his Neapolitan majesty’s dominions; 
and 1 cannot sufficiently commend the 
singular sagsicity of that prince, who, to 
put an end to the abuse at once, or to 
perisli in it, erected an expensive palace, 
of exactly the same size, immediately 
over Herculaneum.” 

ife also betrays bis want of taste, 
when he dares to speak of the trumpery 
and tmsh of Michael Angelo and other 
celebrated men who adorned Italy with 
their productions in art. But, wnen he 
adverts to tlic present state of Xawles, 
we are less disposed to complain ot the 
freedom of his remarks. — Where are 
the inhabitants? After all, you must 
take out your opera-glass for them as 
well us for mere stones. Naples is a 
Noah’s ark — every variety’ of creation, 
from man up to beast, is araregated 
there. It is a Pandora-box ot tribula- 
tioiis (without Hope at the bottom,) 
hilt they are so wellnlrest and agreeable, 
yon would be sorry to exchange them 
for pleasures elsewhere. If you pull 
tlie siring of the puppet-show, and ask 
for a king, up starts a rex ipnnimue — 
the Jupiter 8capin of royalty— ’the 
iiuanqnam 01 tne desired of legiti- 
macy — the He plus ultra of governors, 
not even excepting Sancho — ^and the 
father and grandfather of an affectionate 
and well-whipped people. If you ask 
for religion — ^it crowds on you in clouds 
of laughing priests and jovial nuns, and 
gay sermons and light-hearted funerals, 
and gold and scariet ceremonies, and 
annual miracles, and phantasmagoria, 
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and masquerade, and dancing and sing- 
ing. If you tire of piety, and take to 
law, — ill the turning of a glass, yon may 
have a court stifling with lawyers, pass- 
ing along the magic lantern; out how to 
dUtingnish judge from criminal, or cri- 
iiiinal from judge, except by their dress, 
better eyes than mine will find it diffi- 
cult to tell. 

“ Women you need not call ; they 
will come, and cross an.d crowd upon 
you like gnats from a mill-pond, so 
fulfilling their vocation, which created 
them to try men. A Neapolitan woman 
is twice a woman ; her soul is all over 
sex, her body a fine fortress for such a 
soul. If you can endure her voice, she 
will oilen on you with eyes and smiles, 
— a nutrfnl battery for a deaf man. 
Every drawing-room has its Circe and 
its pigs. Happy he who takes the cup 
to aa»i it down, and keeps himself man 
in his and their despite ! 

*'Bat where arc the men here? — I 
see soldiers— Hons in the Toledo, and in 
the field hares, — ^tiien of pasteboard, 
men of melo-dramc, men of feathers and 
gold; men, in which the man has been 
Forgotten men, in fine, who are still 
waiting for a soul. 1 sec brigands, who 
dictate to kings, and whom kings cheat. 

I see ministers — humble imitators of 
brigands — ^in wholesale, what they are 
in retail— who carry their wisdom in 
their purses, and play their piinrh on a 
grand scale to the people. I see a po- 
pulace, but no people ; — a city, and no 
citizens;— abundance of materials, and 
nothing made ; — ^legs, arms, heads, and 
feet, but no men: — Chaos rolling its 
abortions about, and a wild clamour for 
creation ; but the world laughing at the 
straggle, and pushing them, as they rise, 
back again into the imul. I see — ^and 
1 am never tired- of seeing — a great 
comedy acted by millions, and every 
one of the actors laughing at himself. 
This is Limbo let out on a holiday— a 
paradise above and paradise below, and 
devils between. Merry Beelsebnbs 
they are, and much should we thank 
them for ’thus playing for mankind.. 
Europe would ilie of hypochondriasis 
without suclf a bufib to keep her in a 
broad laugh as this Naples; it is the 
Bobudil of eVery thing serious; the 
methodised madness, tlie harlequin of 
every thing comic amongst our kind. 
The company should be kept up by 
public subscription ; no man who wislies 
til live longer than his ancestors slionld 
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omit Naples. Every day here will be a 

i rear hereafter: — store up sunshine and 
aughter whilst you may, as yon pre- 
serve plums ana peaches in summer. 
You will have occasion enough to un- 
bottle both in England.'* 

The {General Mvice with regard to 
travel, is ludicrously amusing : but we 
can only quote apart of it. — ** Children 
destined by their parents to be travellers, 
should he thrown into a pail of ice the 
moment they are born, and then trans- 
ferred for half an hour to the kitchen 
fire; they may have to swim across 
frozen rivers, *and run a race in the 
torrid zone, more than once, before they 
die: — they should be often fed on bread 
and water, and sometimes not at all ; in , 
the deserts of Arabia there is seldom 
either: — they should be clad thinly ; the 
bri^nds of Terracina frequently strip 
their victims: — they should know how 
to go naked on emergencies; tailors are 
not to be had in the wilderness. They 
may dislike this at the time, but they 
will thank their parents for it hereafter. 
Should their weak constitutions sink 
under it, the parents ought not to have 
chosen this profession : the fault is with 
them, and not with my dictum. . 

** Give the future traveller those books 
to read which stimulate most the natural 
curiosity ; the more extravagant (truth 
can be had any where) the better. M unch- 
ausen is a good ^ok, if he lie in- 
tended for Germany. Carr will do for 


Holland, and, 1 believe, Ireland (if any 
one travels there, now that lie can travel 
any where elsO; Chateaubriand for 
Greece and the East ; Eustace for Italy ; 
the Fudge Family for France ; and, as 
for Switzerland, .1 leave him to William 
Tell, Macready, and the Panoramas. 

** It is a false idea , — experio crede ^ — 
to teach a child the languages: lost 
time, words not things, much whipping, 
no less disgust ; this is the harvest of 
those who sow the wind to reap the 
whirlwind, and do nothing but rear a 
cross child into a stubborn hoy. A ser- 
vant will perform the wonder which 
defied the pedagogue, in a single week. 
It is true, be will hot teach reading, but 
a man may read to travel, though he 
does not travel to read. After a few 
days' chattering, add the vocabulary — 
Galignani’s, if you like: 1 warrant you, 
be Will never after want post-horses or 
a good dinner. As to the ladies, a good 

K ^rson and a sweet smile speak every 
nguage. But other accomplishments 
sbonld not be neglpctcd : smoking, for 
instance, tvhtch cannot be begun too 
soon. 1 would put a boy into the short 
pipe at six, if possible ; then get him at 
ten to the German, and to the chibouque, 
and the hookah or narghili (if intended 
for the voyage outremer)^ at twelve. — 
The niceties, for there is as much idiom 
in snfilation as in snuff-taking, can only 
be acquired in the country itself." 


THE HOVQi/ET OF JONQUILS, gracing a fair Boiom, 

Flowers of the sun, whose parent care 
Your golden lustre has bestow'd, 

O say, md Cupid place you there. 

To guard from barm his lov'd abode ? 

If so, watch well her gentle. heart; 

The approach of cold disdain repel ; 

Nor let soft pity e'er depart 
From that shrine where she loves to dwell. 

Beam fdttli, while in that bosom worn, 
TheJirightest gems of all the field : 

Those which Aurora’s brows adorn. 

To your transcendent glow most yield. 

Nature, when she endow’d iny fair, 

From each gay flower some sweetness drew: 

She gave to Sylvia’s waving hair 
Your fragrance and your golden hue. 
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An Address lo a Vjsuwg Lady. 

All see! slic smiles to vieiv your bloom, 

As heaves her snowy breast the while; 
Waft j^rateful tlien your glad perfume, 

Blest flowers ! for 'Us an angel’s smile. 


Reviving in her balmy breathy 
Sunn’d by the radiance of her eye, 
There flourish long, nor fear your dcatli 
” 1 such a mode^tis bliss to die. 


TSIDier, when other charms expire. 

Your orient tints remain the same, 

And say, surviving life’s last fire, 

That thus shall nve her lover’s flame V, 


AN ADORR8S TO A YOUNG LADY, 

by J/r. Percivai. 

Is it bliss to see a crowd 
Gaxing on thee, 

Or, like H gilded insect, proud 
(n flattery sun thee ? 

Is there not a dearer thing, 

Than when a fop with painted wing, 
Too poor to bless, too weak to sting. 
Dreams he lias won thee ? 

Is it bliss to think thy charms 
Are landed ever — 

That all would rush into thy arms, 
And leave thee never? 

Oh! is it not a sweeter thought, 

That only one thy love has sought, 
And in ms soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever? 

Is it bliss to hear thy praise 
By all reputed ; 

To dream a round of sunny days, 
Then find thee cheated? 

Oh ! happier the hidden flower 
Within afar secluded bower, 

Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long retreated. 

Is it not bliss’to Hear tliy name 
From lips so holy? 

Oh ! better.than the transient flame, 
That circles folly. 

If thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pure worsliip from so pure a mind. 
And love tlmt will not leave behind 
One taint of melancholy. 
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TUG GAIIGWELL» 

by AIi\ Mudford. 

I WILL not wring tliy bosom nion*, 

Nor ask one last, one thrilling kiss ; 

Thy tears shall not again flow o'er. 

Though shed to bless an hour like this. 

We need not speak tliat word, farewell ! 

'Twas spoken when we met to part; 
flow we have loved we need not tell; 

'Tis told in that which breaks each lieai . 

'I'lip mutual language of our eyes, 

Tlie sighs ivhich now our bosoms swell, 
ScTV what the falt’rihg tongue denies. 

The madd'ning words, farewell! farewell ! 


SELF-DEVOTION, 

fram Mr. liogen' Poetn of the jViin. 

Tis over* ; and her lovely cheek is now 
On her hard pillow — there, alas ! to be 
Nightly, through many and many a dreary hour, 
Wan, often wet with tears, and (ere at length 
Her place is empty, and another comes) 

In anguish, in the ghastliness of death ; 

Hers never more to leave those mournful walls, 
Kv'n on her bier, , • 


'Tis over ; and the rite. 

With all its pomp and harmony, is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home. 

To be the ahoiv, the idol of the day; 

Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head — 

No rocket, bursting in the midnight-sky. 

So dazzling. When to-monrow Ae awakes. 

She will awake as though she still was there, 

Still in her father's house ; and lo ! a cell 

Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom discern'd. 

Nought save the cracinx, the rosary. 

And the gray habit lying by to shroud 
Her beauty and grace. 


Like a dream, the whole is fled ; 

And they that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dress'd for sacrifice. 

Are mingling in the world ; thou in thy cell 
Forgot, Teresa Yet, among them all, 

None seem'd so form’d to love and to be lov’d, 


The ceremony of taking tlie vow is over. % 
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Those of a wife, a mother; leaving there 
A cheerless void, a chill as of the grave, 

A languor and a lethargy of soul, 
i>eath*like, and gath’ring more and more till Death 
Comes to release thee. Ah, what now to thee. 
What now to tliee the treasure of thy youth ? 

As nothing ! 

But thou canst nut yet reflect 
Calmly ; so many things, strange and perverse. 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return, * 

The monstrous birth of one eventful day, 
Troubling thy spirit — from the first, at dawn. 

The rich arraying for the nuptial feast. 

To the black pall, the requiem. 

All in turn 

llevisit thee, and round thy lowly bed 
Hover, uncalPd. Tliy young and innocent heart, 
How is it beating ? Has it no regrets ? 

Discoverest thou no weakness lurking there ? 

But thine exhausted frame has sunk to rest. 

Peace to thy slumbers ! 


AN APOSTROPHE TO THE AIR AND THE OCEAN, 

by Mr. Sotheby. 

WiiAT art thou, viewldSs spirit! whose soft breath 
Floats, wbisp’ring, o’er me wooingly, and now, 
Delusive, dies away, as in lone thought, < 

Fix'd on my solemn argument, 1 calf 
On nature, and the elements that mix 
Their changeful shapes around her state, to liymn 
Thy glory, God Creator?— On yon plain 
The sun strikes heavy; summer noontide glares 
O’er its unshadow’d sultriness; meantiaie, 

Under cool umbrage of sequestred groves. 

My native woodlands wild, I wander on 
In pathless solitude, where sight nor sound 
Disturbs me, save at times the shadowy play 
Of leaves, that to the murmur of t|)ie wind 
Make melody. 

Sweet minstrel!, manv-voic'd, ' 

Again thy whisper viorates on the leaf 
Dmightful, companied with rural sounds, 

The oleat of some lone doe, and trill of bird. 

Whose echo charms the woodlands. They have ceas’d ; 
But thou, aerial visitant! tboucom’st 
Most mutable, and other chafige assum’st, 
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To woo another sense, wafting around 
My way delicious odors, that exhale 
Prom mead new-mown, clover, or thyiny hank, 
Where summer swarms brush from the purple bloom 
Rich fragrance. Yet, etherial spirit! thy pow*r 
Rears other office than to charm the sense 
With rural sound in woodlands wild, lone bleat 
Of doe, or trill of bird, or all that breathes 
Enchantment from toueh’d lute, in moonlight glades, 
When music melts upon the Up of love ; 

And higher province thine, tnan to diffuse 
Fragrance from mead new-mown, clover, or bank. 
Where summer swarms float on the bloom, and mix 

'riic soiig of munnVmg melodies. 

« • » • • 


Rut how fitly laud in song 
Thy wonders, world of waters? How extol 
Thy beauty ? Fair art thou, oh, summer sea ! 

In still repose, and sweet thy crisped smiles. 

When twilight, slowly fading off; withdraws 
Its shadow from the water, and unveils 
The smooth expanse, on whose far bound the sky 
Rests its blue concave. Yellow daylight then 
Spreads bright illumination ; and the breeze. 

In ripples on the sparkling billow, meets 
The morn, where o’er the bosom of the deep 
Light vapors wreathe their manv-color’d forms. 

Meantime, the sun, with orb or gold, half-rls'n, 

Looks thro* the mist, and on, from wave to wave, 

Levels the tremulous radiance, lighting up 
Far off his western goal. Nor lovely less, 

At still autumnal night-fall, after length 
Of sultry hours, when the last little cloud 
That hung o*er the departing day, has lost 
Its roseate live^, anu the last low breath 
Of wind, that Hke the chanted vesper rose. 

Dies off, and dewy coolness greets its close. 

Gray twilight then and gradual gloom succeed. 

Till, fully-orb’d ’mid heav’n’s resplendent host. 

These errant,' those at rest, regent of night. 

The moon walks forth in brigntness; and each cliff, 

Hoar tow'r, and wood that boldly breasts the tide. 

Smile, touch'd with tremulous light, while ’neath her disc 
The heave of ocean, like a silver globe. 

Swells out dimensionless. Sweet then to pace 
The shore, and, fancy-free, rekindle dreams 
Of blissful childhood, and again pursue 
Far sea-nymphs, in smooth mmcc, on gleams of light, 
That o’er the wave likd silver shadows glide. 

Brush’d by the night-air’s wing; or, in lone muse 
Row’d o’er the stillness of the deep, to dwell 
On lov’d friends gone, .tiQ the sooth’d spirit taste 
Of their unearthly quiet. 


[JuN£, 
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TUB BROKEN OOLD ; 

6y Mrs. Wilson. 

I LOOK upon this broken gold, 

And mcm'ry traces o'er each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old. 

When life and lore were green ; 

Joys that danc'd o'eriny light heart then. 
Such as can ne'er be mine again. 

1 look upon this broken gold » ^ 

'Ttvas sever'd in love's trusting hour, 

Ere the young pulse of hope grew cold, - 
Or the worlci's storms had power 
To make the spirit's gladsome wing 
A drooping and a hliglited thipg ! 

I look upon this hroken gold, 

When frofti the busy crowd I steal ; 

1 would not scoffers should he told 
All 1 have felt— and all 1 feel. 

Nor mark how throbs this burning brow 
With thoughts that should be banish'd^ow. 

[ look upon this broken gold — 
Remembrancer of years gone by ; 

The haiid pledg’d with it now is cold, 

The heart too, loo^ has ceas'd to sigh ; 
And of love’s early nven chain, 

T — (Mver’d link) alone remain ! 

1 look upon this broken gold ; 

Alas! it glads these eyes no more; — 

As sinking mariners behold ' 

Some beacon light the distant shore 
Too late to save, it shows to me 
The wreck that life must henceforth be ! 


1 look upon this broken gold ; 

What lesson does it tieach me now ? 

It says, that years have o’er me roll'd ; 

That time in shadow wraps my brow ; 
And whispers, 'tis as wrong as vain 
To sigh for youth's bright dreams again ! 


RECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Felipa Hemans. 182B. 

Among the fair poets who adorn the 
present age, Mrs. Hemans bears a high 
(some say the highest) rank. Elegance, 
grace, taste, feeling, and sentiment, 
adorn and recommend her productions, 
which are also tinctured witli a spirit of 


morality and virtue. Such as read them 
with the attention which they deserve, 
can not be led astray, and may become 
wiser and better. 

Records of the passions, virtues, and 
conduct of women, in various situations 
and circumstances, form a subject 
ec|^na11y adapted to the object of our 
inisGellany and to the talents of this 
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ingenious writer. The first record is to cscApe, anil the recapture of the lady, 
borrowed from the history of Arabella, are told in a touching style; and the 
a lady of the Stuart family, whose union piece concludes with still more alfectiiig 
witirthe son of lord Ueauchamp sub- traits of stiflferings, ending in the near 
jected the two lovers to separate inipri- view of death, which relieves the cap- 
'sonment. Their mutual adection and tive. 
its disastrous consequences, the attempt 

Expecting the means of escape, Arabella says, 

** Sunset !— I tell each moment— from the skies 
The last red splendour floats along my wall. 

Like a king’s bouner!— Now it melts, it dies ! 

I see one star— 1 hear— ’twes not the cull, 

Th* expected voice ; my quick heart thiobb’d too soon 
I must keep vigil till yon rising moon 
Shower down less golden light* Beneath her beam 
Through iny lone lattice pour’d, 1 sit and dream 
Of summer-lands afar, where holy love, 
lender the vine, or in the citron-grove, 

May breathe from tenor. 

Now the night grows deep, 

And silent as its clouds, and full of ideep. 

1 hear my veins beat. Hark ! a bull’s slow chime ; 

My heart strikes with it. Vet again — *tis time I 
A step !— a voice !— or but a rising breexe ? 

Hark !— Iiaste !— 1 come, to meet tliee on tlie seas.'* 

Disappointed in her fond hope, she exclaims, 

** Now never more, oh ! never, in the worth 
Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust fondly — never morel— the ho|ie is fnm^b*d 
That lit my life, the voice within me hush’d 
That spoke sweet oracles; and I return 
To lay my youth, as in a burial-urn. 

Where sunshine may not find it. All is lost ! 

The unhappy lady continues to pour out her complaints :ind regrets. 

My friend, my friend I where art thou? Day by day. 

Gliding, like some dork mournful stream, nwuy, 

My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 

Comes and raiiu beauty on the kindling boughs 
flound hall and hamlet ; summer, with her smile, 

Fills the green fore<t :— young hearts breathe their vows ; 

Brothers iiarted meet; fair children rise 
Round the glad board ; laughs from loving eyes ; 

All this is In the world ! — ^These joys lie sown, 

The dew of ev’iy path— on one alone 
Their freshness may not foil — ^the stricken deer. 

Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 

Ye are from dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers, 

By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon sent; 

O’er you the oak shed down the summer showers, 

And the lark’s nest was where your bright cups bent, 

Qiiiv’rini^to breeze and roin-dnqi, like tte sheen 
Of twilight stars. On you Heaven’s eye bath been, 

Through the leaves pouring its dark sultiy blue 
Into your glowing hearts ; the bee to you 
Hath murmur’d, and the rill. My soul grows faint 
With |)assioiiate yearning, as its quick dreams paint 
Your haunts by dell and stream,— the green, tbe free, 

The full of nil sweet sound,— the shut from me ? 
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'I'liere weniu »wil'l bird singing past my cell — 

O love and freedom ! yc uro lovely things ! 

Willi you the peasant on tlie hills may dwell, 

And by the streams ; but 1 — the blood of kings, 

A proud, uuminglitig liver, through my veins 
Flow's in lone brightness,— 'iind its gifts are chains ! 
***** 

Thou hast forsaken me ! T feel,* I know, 

'I'hcre would be rescue if this were not so. 

1'lioii'rtai the chase, tliou'rt at the iestivc board, 

Thou'rt where the red wine free and high is imiir'd, 

Thiiii’rt where the dancers meet !— n magic glass 
Is set within my sou), and proud shapes pass. 

Flushing it o’er with pomp from bower iiih) hull ; 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of all, — 

Thine ! — What dost thtm amidst the bright and fair, 

Wiiisp'ring light words, and mocking my despair ? 

It is nut weil of thee !— my love was more 
Tliiin lleiy song may breathe, deep thought explore ; 

And tlicn* thou smilest, while my heart Is dying, 

With all its blighted hopes around it lying ; 

IC’en tlioii, on whom they hiitig their last green leaf— 

Vel »mile, smile on ! too bright 'art thou lor grief! 


Farew'ell ! ami yet once more, 
l*an;wcll ! — Ihe passion of long years I pour 
Into Uiat word ; ihou hear’st not,— hut the woe 
And fenoiir of its tones may one day flow 
To lliy heart’s holy place; there let them Uw'eli— 
IFe shall o’ersweep the grave to meet— Farewell !” 


d illnstratcfl the conjugal love of Gertrude von der Wart, who attends, 
to the last moment, her tortured and expiring husband. 


Ifer hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised. 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 

Up to the tearful wheel she gazed : 

All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her clear and cold, 

The holy heaven above. 

Its )iale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 

* And bid me not depart,’ she cried. 

* My Rudolph, say not so 1 
This is no time to quit thy side ; 

Peace, peace, 1 cannot go. 

Hath the world uiq^lit forwic to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 

The world ! what means is Arrr— 

I will not leave thee now. 


I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss; 

Doubt not its mem’iy’s living power 
To strengthen me through this ! 

And thou, mine honour’d love and' true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on !, 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soou he won.’ 
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.Viiil were nut then* hifrh wimU <o How 
From woman’s breiiLinf; lieiirt 
Throup^h all tlmt night of bitterest vrw 
She bore her loAy part ; 

But oh ! with such a glazing eye, 

With such a cimlling rbeek^ 

Love ! love ! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only thou shouklM speak ! 

Tlic wind rose high,—* but with it rose 
Ifer voice, that he might hear : 

Perchance that dark lioiir brought rei^ise 
To happy bosoms near. 

While she sat striving with despair 
Heside his tortured form. 

And ix)uiliig her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps from his hmw 
M'ith her pale hands and soft, 
tV'hosc touch u|)on the lute-chonis low 
Had sliUM his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o*er his breast. 

Slie bath’d his lips with dew, 

And on his check such kisses press’d 
As )iot)e and joy ne’er knew. 

Oh ! lovely arc ye, Love and Faith, 

Enduring to tite last ! 

She had her meed— one smile in deiilh— 

And Ills worn spirit jmss’d. 

While ev’n us o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad s|}ot, 

And, weeping, blcss*d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not !’* 

Of the additional or supplementary poems, the Sunbeam is the most plea.sing. 

” Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A joy tboii art, and a wealth to all ! 

A bearer of hoj)e unto land and sea — 

Sunbeam ! what gilt hath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles ; 

Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles ; 

Thou bust lit up the ships, and the feathery foam. 

And gloildeird the sailor, like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades. 

Thou art streaming on through tbeir green arcades, 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow. 

Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I look’d on the mountains— a vu^ioiir lay 
Folding tbeir heights in Its dark army . ' 

Thou brokest forth— and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 

Something of sadness hod wrapp’d the spot ; 

ButH gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 

To the earth’s wild places a guest fbou art, 

Flushing the waste Uke the rose’s heart ; 

And thou sexirnest not from thy pomp to shetl 
A tender smile on the ruin’s hood. 
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'Thou lakM through the dim chiircli-uile thy way, 

And its pillars iruiii twilight Hush forth to da). 

And its high pule tombs, with tlieir tnipliics olil, 

Are biitliM in a flood us of molten gold. 

And thou turnest not from the humblest gnive. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 

Thou sratt'rrst its gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Thou s]ee|)est in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of siinitnerl oh t what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, jay of the seat — 

Ojte thing is like thee to mortals given. 

The laith touching oU things with hues of heaven !" 


AN nSSAY ON M11ERAL1TT OF AIIND 
AND A TOLERANT SPIRIT. 

LiREKAiii rY is the result of mental 
liberty, whence it derived its a|)pel1a- 
tion. It implies Jill expansion ot mind 
iiiid an unfettered range of thought, con- 
iioeted with a kind and generous dispo- 
sition. It leads to an equitable consi- 
deration of the characters of others, a 
fair construction of their motives, a full 
iulinissiop of their right to Judge for 
themselves and to diller even from their 
friends in sentiment, and a candid indul- 
gence with regard to those practices, 
errors and detects, which are not cri- 
uiiiial. It is founded on a rooted and 
habitual deference to that principle which 
teaches us to allow to others all the li- 
berty that we ourselves claim and exer- 
cise. The best and wisest men may diflfer 
both on trivial points and on import- 
ant questions ; and, where much may be 
said on both sides, petulant altercation 
and arrogant dogmatism are unbecoming 
and offensive. Even when your side of 
the question is supported by what the 
of intclliiront persons would 
deem tlie'must forcible and cogent argu- 
ments, you ought not to censure your 
opponent with harshness or acrimony. 
You iiiav think him unreasonable or 
unwise, but you ought not therefore to 
stigmatise him as an absolute fool; — ^let 
him have his own wajr, as you have 
your’s; for, although his understanding 
may be inferior to that which you pos- 
sess, he has a right, os a free agent, to 
pursue the train of his own ideas, with- 
out regard to your dictatorial inter- 
ference. 

There is nothiD|j^ more productive of 
a difference of opinion than religion: 
yet, from its nature, it ought not to 


engender ill-will or animosity. Not 
only C'hristiaiiity teaches the oh ligation 
of general good-will, but also some 
other systems of religion allow tolera- 
tion.. This, wc are sorry to observe, is 
not a distinguishing feature among the 
Romaii-cathulics, although even in 
some countries, have relaxed the rigors 
of their authority. They wish to con- 
iine salviition to thoso who adopt all ihc 
doctrinal absurdities of tbeir corrupt 
church. They accuse the heads of the 
church of England of gross ilUberality ; 
but we may retort the charge by asking. 

When did f/tey, in the exercise of 
power, testify any marks of liberalitv ?’* 
Toleration was a term unknown in their 
ecclesiastical vocabulary ; yet they now 
call loudly for the highest degree of 
power and office, except timt royalty 
which is denied by the bill of rights to 
any member of tbeir sect. The^ wisli 
to have opportunities of legislating for 
onr church, when their bigots will nut 
suffer our parliament to interfere even in 
the most insignificant point of their spi- 
ritual establishment. In the event of 
farther concessions, we are justified in 
the demand and expectation of secu- 
rities; but their priests appear to be 
shocked at this requisition, ami arc 
disposed to insist upon unconditional 
emancipation. Their nobles and gentry, 
by being less obstinate, may perhaps, 
before many years elapse, obtain a grant 
of tlieir claims. 

The subjects of a free state frequently 
differ in political points, and their dis- 
putes are sometimes carried on witlul^at 
animosity which is inconsistent with 
social benevolence. We iiii;^lit be alto- 
gether surprised at this, if we did not 
consider that the happiness of a commu- 
nity depends in a great measure npoii 
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good govt'rnmpiit, tin* form ami con- 
struction of u'liirli, therefore, cannot be 
a matter of indifference to a patriot or a 
reflecting man. Yet even tlie impor- 
tance of this consideration niigiit not to 
exclude the influence of a candid and 
tolerant spirit. Against those who are 
clainorons for refiwm in the hope of 
exciting that confusion by which the 
rabble may prolic, we ought to be so 
fur upon our guard as not to increase, 
by positive favor, their powers of injury; 
but, while they disguise their views 
under the veil of plausible argniiicnti- 
tion, we must tolerate their opinions, 
rather than sharply remonstrate a^inst 
their supposed intentions. lYe Icnoiv 
that reputed thieves arc sonietimes ap- 
prelicncled by the strictness of our police, 
when they arc walking quietly about the 
streets ; but this practice, iii our opinion, 
is not justifiable; for mere suspicion 
ought not to lead us into a violation of 
equity. When Windham had deserted 
the U’hig camp to enlist uiifler the ban- 
ners of Toryism, he became so furiously 
intolerant as to recomaiend a ** vigor 
beyond the law;'* but even bis minis- 
terial colleagues were disgusted at bis 
political intemperance, and would only 
chastise the Jacobins for what the law 
calls overt acts” of sedition.' 

A variance in taste, or in manners and 
customs, can lead only weak minds into 
intolerance. 'I'herc is no accounting for 
differences of taste ; — they are not f^ir 
objects of dispute, and still less are they 
just grounds of dogmatical or acrimo- 
nious censure. Without descending to 
the tastes of the gourtnand or the voiup- 
tuarv, we will take notice of the taste 
for literature and the fine arts. Some 
readers, having no taste for the higher 
species of poetry, or fur the stately dig- 
nity of history, prefer light pieces and 
natnby^pamby verses to the former, and 
novels to the latter. Where, we ask, is 
the harm in such preference? If we 
enjoy tiic pernsal of the Paradise Lost, 
let us not sneer at a friend for dwelling 
on the pages of Shenstone : if we ad- 
mire Hume or (iibbon, let us not im- 
pute weakness of mind to one who is 
delighted with the novels of Fielding, 
Richawlson, or Scott. In painting, we 
may prefer Raphael to any of his suc- 
cessors ; but. It others should conceive 
that the artists of the Flemish school 
liave given more natural representations, 
we ought not to be so illiberal as to ac- 
cuse them of an absolute want of taste. 


I n sculpture, we are disposed to maintain 
the superiority of the Afediccaii Venus 
to every other extant or even conceivable 
flgure, in clegaiice of form and justness 
of proportion ; hut some, who cuiisidcM* 
themselves as good judges, pretend to 
discover various faults in that admirable 
statue. If we are not pleased at the 
boldness of these critics, let us at least 
tolerate and excuse their dissent, because 
it is a matter of taste. In architecture, 
there is a striking diirereiicebetiveen the 
Grecian and liothic styles; hut, while 
we arc more pleased witli the former, we 
do not censure the high adiniratioii 
which many feel for the latter. In music, 
there is pcriiaps less diversity of taste 
than is generally supposed, because 
there are ceitain meloilics which delight 
almost every ear, and certain tunes which 
excite a similarity of gratified feeling 
among various nations ; yet a consider- 
able diflerenceof taste prevails, in judg- 
ing of t’oices and of skill, and of the 
powers of iiistruiiients. Some years 
ago, Miss Wilson was admin'd by the 
piihllc as a very pleasiiq^ if not scientific 
vocalist; but tliere were not a few who 
said that she was no einger ; — an opinion 
which seemed to border on i) liberality. 
The English in general dislike the 
squeaking tones of the bagpipe; hut, as 
the Scots are particularly pleased with 
that medium of sounds, let them enjoy 
their predilection without any arniign- 
nient of their taste. A Highlander, it 
has been observed, “ both fights and 
dances to that instrument with symptoms 
of glee not inferior to those which are 
elicited hy any harmonic contrivance 
that musical taste has prcnlnciHl." 

The choice of a trade or profession 
leads also to a diversity of sentiment. 
Many gentlemen will rather suiFer their 
younger sons to starve in a liberal pro- 
fession, or lose their lives in the pre- 
tended service of their country, than 
give them a chance of thriving in a 
vulgar trade. They allow that trailers 
are useful members of society, but scorn 
the idea of approximation to men of that 
humble class. Yet there is nothing 
disgraceful in honest industry, and an 
intelligent and upright tradesman is at 
least as respectable as a silly iordling, 
even thoogn the latter may be able to 
trace his descent from the royal family. 
Thc^ intolerant spirit of the aristocracy 
has indeed been softened, in our time, 
by the wealth of merchants and master- 
manufacturers ; but we have in our eye 
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fi ilistingfuisliet) senator, who, because 
his father syiraii^ from the loom, is 
iimiervalucd hy the pride of a court, 
lie is merely tolerated for his abilities, 
not reyrunled with friendliness or com- 
placency. 

'I’hat intolerancc whieh h-els disgust 
at a trifling iliftercnre in o^ilinury man- 
ners, liiiiy rather he ridiculecl than 
sharply censured. Tlie earl of Chester- 
field, for instance, was not very willing 
to sit at tlie same table with Dr. John- 
son, beeuiisc the great moralist did not 
eat or drink genteelly, and was not sutii- 
ciently clean in his person or neat in his 
.dress to please the fastidious p«*er.~ 
There would have been soino reason for 
this disgust, if Johnson had been as 
dirty in hi.s appearance and hahifs as 
Majrliaheclii, the librarian of Florence ; 
hut that w as not the cast*. The doctor, 
in his own way, was as intolerant as the 
peer ; for lie boasted that he could not 
endure conversational frivolity or ab- 
sunlity, and sometimes insulted Mr. 
Tiirale's friends for talking nonsense ; 
yet, like other great men, he xiccasion- 
ally fell into the error which he con- 
demned. 

Without dwelling longer on this sub- 
ject, we exhort our readers to tolerate, 
in others, every cliffcreiice of opinion or 
of taste which does not militate against 
dec^uin and moral propriety, or the 
obligations of religion and virtue. 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW 
PURLICATIONS. 

Present State of the Missionary E~ 
establishments in all parls of the fVorld, 
— ^'riie zeal of conversion is one of the 
most remarkable features of the present 
age. Vast sums are annually expended 
for the propagation of Christianity, and 
seminaries are established in inany coun- 
tries for preparing and training inisst- 
ouaries. We do not think that the holy 
work is conducted in the best possible 
manner : yet there is no doubt that much 
good is the result of this fervent and 
increasing zeal. The volume is partly 
a translation from the German, and 
partly the composition of Mr. Vi^eric 
Shoberl. To all who take an active 
interest in the diffusion of our revered 
religion, this publication will be most 
acceptable : it will show them how the 
labors of pious men have prospered in 
the vast regions of the East, in the polar 


circle, in Africa, in the ivilds of Ame- 
rica, and in New liollaiid ; and they 
will be able to estimate the effect of 
what has been done, by descriptions of 
the previous condition, moral, political, 
and religious, of the peop|i> uiiioiig whom 
Christianity has iiecii introduced. The 
work is rendered amusing by many cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, and by accounts 
of the numerous countries * which an* 
now the theatres of missionary zeal. 

Germs of ll^fi Philosophy of the Hit- 
man Mind , — Metaphysical discussions 
are too dry and uninteresting to suit tl.e 
generality of readers ; but, as they tend 
to promote our acquaiiitance with the 
theory of the mind, they are worthy of 
soine'notice, even though they may never 
lead to a perfect know lege of the intri- 
cate subject, 'riie writer of this treatise 
apologises for his attempt hy saying, 

lie who values the highest i^nds of 
study, and who is happily free from 
those imperative bars which diit^ soiiie- 
tiincs opposes to liberal pursuits, will 
scarcely consider his studies complete, 
so lung as metaphysics are not ranked 
among their number. Metaphysics may 
be regarded as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics, or moral discipline ; and, if, 
in that quality, they are in some respects * 
inferior to logic, inathematics, or phy- 
sics, they nevertheless present advan- 
tages of which not even those sciences 
can boast." 

On Tendency to Disease of Body and 
Mind in refined Life, by Leonard 
Stewart, M,D , — We recommend this vo- 
lume to the serious attention of fasliion- 
ahle invalids. The advice which the 
autlior gives is rational and judicious. 
The tendency which he professes to cor- 
rect may in various cases be so obviated 
as to prevent the waste of high fees • 
and, where a disease has already taken 
place, the general principles of cure arc 
well laid down. 

Contrast, by Regina Maria Roche. 

3 vols. — ^The merit of this lady, as a 
novelist, is well known. She must now* 
be declining into old aj^e ; yet she has 
not lost her fertilitjr of invention or W 
skill ill characteristic delineation. Tho 
incidents of her new talc are striking, 
and arc introduced with considerable 
effect; and, in the cliaracter of Helena, 
the dangers of a want of firm self-reli- 
ance, orgiving the reins into the hands 
of others, of shrinking from explana- 
tion when that alone » necessary, and 
of allowing the sensibility of the moment 
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to assame the sway which good sense 
and discretion ought to hold, are forcibly 
illustrated. 

Pelham^ or the Adventures of a Gen^ 
ilenian^ 3 vols. — This is evidently su- 
rior to the ordinary novels of the day. 
le plot is well conducted, the charac- 
ters are ably draivn, the satirical strokes 
are pointeiAv happy, and there is even 
an occasional display of wit. — ^'fwo short 
extracts will serve as specimens of the 
work one treats of the wondenful fund 
of learning acquired at Eton school ; the 
other notices the behaviour of gay aca- 
demics. 

As I was reckoned an uncommonly 
well educated boy, it may not be ungra- 
tifying to the admirers of the present 
system of education to pause here for a 
moment, and recall what I then knew. 
I could make twenty Latin verses in half 
an hour; I could construe, without an 
English translation, all the easy Ijatin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones 
with If / 1 could read Greek diiently, 
and even translate it through the me- 
dium of a Latiu version at the bottom of 
the page. 1 was thought exceedingly 
clever, for 1 had only been eight years 
acquiring all this fund of information, 
which, as one can never recall it in the 
world, YOU have tvtvy right to suppose 
that 1 had entirely forgotten before 1 
was five and twenty. As 1 was never 
taught a syllable ofEnglish during this 
period ; as, when I once attempteil to 
read Pope's poems, out of school hours, 
I was laughed at, and called a sapf as 
my mother, when 1 went to school, re- 
nounced her own instructions ; and as, 
whatever school-masters may think to 
the contrary, one learns nothing now- 
o’-days bv inspiration ; so of every thing 
which relates to English literature, £n- 

g lish laws, and English history, you 
ave the same right to suppose that 1 
was, at the age of^eightecn, when 1 left 
Eton, in the profoundest ignorance." 

• • • • 

** 1 went to take leave of our oolite- 
tutor. *Mr. Pelliam,’ said he, afrec- 
tionately squeezing me by the handi 
* your conduct has been most exemplary ; 
you have not walked wantonly over the 
college grass-plats, nor set your dog at 
tlie uroctor— nor driven tandems by day, 
nor oroken lamps by night — ^nor entered 
the chapel in order to display your 
intoxication — nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the professors. This 
is the general behaviour of young men 


of family and fortune ; Jiut it has not 
hevn yours. Sir, you have been an 
honour to your college.* ’* 

JlistOTieal Tablets and Medallions^ 
illustrative of an improved System of 
Artificial Memory^ designed and at'- 
ranged by John Henry Todd . — We arc 
not fond of mnemonic systems, because 
they deal in jargon rather than in sense : 
yet they may o'coasionally be used with 
advantage, where the memory is so weak 
and frail, as to seem to retpiire arrange- 
ment and association. Giccro informs 
us, that Simonides the Ceiaii was the 
first who devised a regular art of me- 
mory ; but, as liis system is not precisely 
known, those who arc in the habit of 
forgetting occurrences and dates must 
be content with the use of modern sy- 
stems. Mr. Todd has taken great pains 
with his subject, and his plan is tin; best 
that we have seen ; but w'e cannot con- 
veniently particularise it. 

Demonologia^ or an Exposb of An- 
dent and Modern Superstitions . — We 
do not see the necessity of a work of 
this kind ; for not only the records of 
general history sufficiebtlv expose the 
lormcr influence of superstition, but that 
march of intellect of which we boast 
will in a great measure prevent its re- 
currence, or confine it (it it should still 
occasionally appear) to the lowest and 
weakest of mankind. True religion dis- 
dains such aid, and will flourish more 
without it. 


NOTICES AND OIISERVATIONS FOR 
MAY AND JUNE. 

May 20 . — Another Change in the MU 
nistry . — When Mr. Hiiskisson coalesced 
with the men who had hunte<l his friend 
Mr. Canning to the grave, he could 
not expect that they would treat him with 
any deference or regard ; and he conse- 
quently found his sitaation unplcasiiig 
and uncomfortable, although exterior 
harmony for some time prevailed in the 
cabinet. In the East-lletford question, 
he properly voted against the transfer of 
the right of suffrage to the neighbouring 
hundred, thinking that it ought to be 
given to some populous town now unre- 
presented ; ana, when he had made this 
faux pas (as the leading ministers 
thought iO, he confessecl his fault in a 
letter to the duke of Wellington, who, 
though he did not otherwise intend to 
cashwr the colonial secretary, as this was 
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not a question of vital importance, was 
evidently fiflad to ffet rid of an incom- 
pliant associate. His grace sent a la- 
conic reply. — ** Your letter has surprised 
1110 much, and has ^iven me great con- 
cern. 1 have considered it my duty 
to lay it before the king." Ifhe had 
wished to retain Mr. lluskisson in the 
cabinet, he might easily have adjusted 
the difference; hut he construed, into 
a positive resignation, that intimation 
which was not so intended, and, by what 
tiic secretary styled a “ very harsh pro- 
ceeding," dismissed him from his post, 
for tlie gratification of the high-flying 
Tory peers, who wished to drive every 
Whig out of the cabinet. The earl 
of Dudley, lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Ci'liarles firant, now resigned their offlees ; 
.mil tlius the people are left to the 
“ tender mercies" of the Tories. We cer- 
tainly do not say that statesmen of that 
denomination are invariably hostile to 
tlie honor or the welfare of the country ; 
hut we cannot refrain from hinting that 
tlieir uneoiitrolled sway is rather ominous 
than auspicious. 

20 . — lioifat Hospitality and courtly 
Mn^iificence , — N ot content with giving 
a gVaiiil entertainment to the sons and 
ilHUghters of the nobility and gentry, 
the 1<ing subsequently gave a ball and 
supper to the adult courtiers. The 
throne-room at St. James* palace was 
used as a drawing-room, and the royal 
closet as a card-room; and two apart- 
ments were appropriated to dancing. To 
prevent oppressive heat, and at the same 
time to obviate the danger of taking 
cold, the windows of these two rooms, 
while they were left open, had Oanaletti 
blinds on the outside, and blinds of fine 
gauze within. The band consisted of 
tiiirty performers, among whom were 
Colinet and Michou. When the com- 
pany had assembled, bis majesty made 
his appearance, “ dressed (says the 
court-writer) in the regimentals o(a field- 
marshal.” Without speaking too freely 
of so exalted a personage, we may ven- 
ture to express a doimt whether his 
assumption of a martial uniform on 
almost every occasion is consistent with 
good taste. There is no stronger reason 
for the king’s appearing as a general at 
a ball and supper, because be is the head 
of the army, than for his being arrayed 
like an archbishop because he is the 
head of the church. Would it not be 
better to appear a gentteman of the 
highest rank ?— The wnter adds, that his 


majesty behaved to all the company in 
the “ most condescending and gracious 
manner." I s not this a matter OMXinrse ? 

A prince even of rough manners would 
treat with respect those whom he had 
Invited, more particularly the ladies; 
and we know that the manners of George 
the Fourtli are of the most polished 
description. — ^The king witnessed the 
dancing with seeming pleasure: it was 
kept up with spirit, and chiefly con- 
sisted of quadrilles, which, at intervals, 
were varied with the waltz. After an 
elegant and costly supper the dances 
were resumed, and continued until three 
o'clock ill the morning, when his ma- 
jesty, by retiring, gave a signal for the 
departure of his hi^ly-gn&tified guests. 

W, — A Theatrical JHepute. — Mr. 
Nathan, the composer, brought an action 
against Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury- 
laiic Theatre, with a view of procuring 
a satisfactory compensation for the time 
and laboit which the plaintiff had spent 
in the composition of the music of a 

S icce called the Illustrious Stranger. — 
Ir. sergeant Jones, for the plaintiff, 
stated tlie commencement and progress 
of Mr. Nathan’s task. After the piece 
bad been produced, it was tliought that { 
some additional music would be advan- 
tageous, and Mr. Price’s secretary ad- 
dressed aletter to Mr. Nathan, desenbing 
the nature of the addition required. The 
sergeant then read the following instruc- 
tions, which produced loud laughter in 
the court . — ** Act 2, Scene 1.— Solemn 
music for a marriage ceremony — Goes 
into a bustle— (Prtnem ^iiirijig.) — 
Scene last. — ^March in a soft strain, to 
end in a crash — soft sound of wind in- 
struments ^elestial) to raise the Princess 
from the x*om6— then to rush into bold 
music." 

The learned pleader said that it was 
evident from these instructions what a 
high opinion Mr. Price entertained of 
the extent and variety of Mr. Nathan’s 
abilities. The lord chief justice said, 

** Brother Jones, they seem to have at- 
tributed to him the power of raising the 
dead.”— Mr. Bishop, the composer, was 
of opinion that the music was worth 
250/. exclusive of the copyright. But it 
was established on the part of .the de- 
fendant, that it was not usual for com- 
pensation to be made to composers of 
music for the theatres, when they re- 
served the copyright: in fact, the per- 
formance of the music in public was 
deemed an advantage, because it pro-- 
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niotetl the sale of particular airs and of 
the whole printed score. This conduct, 
we think, is unfair and illiberal on the 
part of manajrers, who niigfht on the 
same ground refuse to allow any reum* 
neration to the author of a dramatic 
piece, because he is at liberty to print it 
for his own profit. 

A IVarnxng to the Fair I’he 
baseness of inan, and the unlicensed 
indulgence of the strong feelings of 
woman, are exenkplified by a recent in- 
cident. A coroner's inquest was holdcn 
oil the body of Mary M*Cjbe, agcti 19 
years. It appeared that the deceased 
was under the protection of a gentleman, 
who placed licr in apartments, where he 
iras in the habit of visiting her, and she 
was devotedly attached to him. She 
had for some time been very cheerful ; 
but she fell into a fit of melancholy 
when her betra^’er intimated that he 
should be necessitated to break oiT the 
intimacy between them, and she fre- 
quently declared that she would destroy 
herself if he should desert her. She 
wrote a letter to him, requesting to know 
bis determination, aud she said that her 
life or death ivould depend upon the 
\ answer she might receive. He declared 
tiiat his engagements abroad obliged 
him to leave her, and begged her ac- 
ceptance of a 20/. note, to enable lier to 
pay her rent and other debts. Imme- 
diately after receiving his answer, she 
swallowed two ounces of oxalic acid, and 
thus fell a victim to illicit love. 

Force of Parental Affection.’^ A party 
of convicts, proceeding to the coast for 
i‘mbarkation, passed throngli Clogliccn, 
wticre one of them had formerly resided. 
His family gathered round the car to 
bid him farewell. He grasped his little 
son in his arms, and it required actual 
violence to separate them. When the 
child was taken from him, he called out 
to the person who had the convicts in 
charge, ** Ob, -niy heart is broken !" — 
then fell back on the car, and expired 
before the party reached the next town. 
As this statement rests on the authority 
of an Irish news-paper, it may he 
doubted by many; but, as there have 
been similar Instances of the paraluing 
clfect of a* violent shock on the feelings, 
the account may be true. 

June ^.^Uberality of the Paflia* 
ment to the Family ef a dsmsed Aft- 
nts/C)'.— -The duke of Wellington pro- 
posed a grant of 3000 pounds per 
annum to the widow and two sons of 


Mr. Canning, rather as a debt to that 
statesuiaii, tlian an act of mere grace 
and farur. The king (said his grace), 
had granted a pension of that amount 
to the minister, when he gave up his 
prospects in India on Ikeiiig appointed 
secretary of state ; but he had nut re- 
ceived any part of it, because lie hail an 
official income. To the use of his fa- 
mily it ought now to be assigned, in 
return for bis long course of service.— 
The marquis of Ijonduiuierry declared 
that lie would nut have concurred in 
such a gmnt to Mr, ('atining himself, as 
he strongly disapproved the altered po- 
litics of that gentleman; hut he would 
agree to it in the present ciise,altliungh, 
tmn he claimed a pension for his own 
services, the secretary had scornfully 
rejected the claim. In the bonsi; of 
commons, the grant was condemned by 
lord Aitborp and Mr. Hume as miiie.- 
cessary and improper, and certainly, 
amidst financial dilhculties and gciierai 
overty, it is particularly uihseasonable ; 
lit, as the king had elevated .Mrs. (Jan- 
ning to the peerage, it was tliouglit 
highly expedient that she should he able 
to'snpport her ilignity with some degree 
of splendor. A commanding majority 
.sanctioned the grant, and ivbulll, wc 
iloubt not, have readily voted a much 
larger annuity. 

15.— i< F^te CArtfw»i/rc.— Many of 
our readers must have beard of the Hun- 
mow flitch of bacon, formerly given to 
persons who were ready to state uikoii 
oath, that they had not had auv alterca- 
tion for twelve months after their mar- 
riage. The dnkc and duchess of Si. 
Alt uui’s, having passed a year in com- 
plete harmony, wished to assert their 
claims to tlie tempting prize; hut, find- 
ing that the custom was discontinued, 
they were conumt to invite a select party 
to their seat at Highgate, to cele orate 
the anniversary of their marriage. At 
four o’clock ill tho afternoon, breakfast 
was announced; but the ti'mi was a 
misnomer, as all the guests had hwken 
their faete long before. During this 
frlemjiy meal, the diika, alleging that 
he could not procure the genuine flitch, 
begged the duchess to accept, as a mark 
of ins affection and regard, a silver fruit- 
basket, on which a flitch vvas engraven, 
ivith the following lines ; 

"In lore eonnablst, ftin'd to live and last, 

This gift reeordi a Uisiful twelvemonth past; 
We claim then, boldly claim, thy flitch. Dunninw, 
First of the blest who keep the mairlage vow." 


1 
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llis grace tlien adverted to a superb 
plateau on the table, presented on this 
occasion to tiie duchess by the dowager 
marchioness of Bute, consisting of the 
Trajan and Antonine columns* two 
Egyptian obelisks* and an equestrian 
figure of Marcus Aurelias, exquisitely 
executed in gilt bronze. — ^Tlic duchess 
said, she wished she could answer the 
duke in a proper manner, but* though 
she had spoken in public on former oc- 
casions, she could not do so on this. — 
She then desired him to accept a six* 
oared cutter, called the Falcon, in allu- 
sion to his cilice of grand falconer of 
Biiglanil, and immediately afterwards 
the boatmen, dressed in yellow silk and 
green with their oars, and the steersman 
with his flag, made their appearance in 
a conservatory aiijoining, in which the 
Canadian BdaMilce and many other 
songs were admirably given by Mr. 
Brahani, Miss Stiqdiens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiiyvett, Miss (irant, &lc. At some 
iliKiaiire from the house, Russian, Spa- 
nish, and lierman ballets were danced 
ill a tent, erected for the purpose, near 
which many amused themselves with 
archery. The 'I'yrolese minstrels and 
the JleiTUiiins delighted other parts of 
the company, and the intervals were 
enlivened by the military band and 
bugles. The whole concluded with 
quadrilles and waltzes* in a temphrary 
room erected near the house; and* at 
the close of the day* the ground assumed 
the appearance of fairy land, from the 
number of variegated lamps suspended 
fniin the trees. 


TUB CHOICE OF A VALENTINE, fitm 
the Chroniciee of the Canongate^Xwiih 
an elegant Engraving,^ 

. "I stele a silent kiH: 
rondemn me. Ukaokms, If 1 did amiss.” 

AaiiRosK Philips. 

Tub fair maid of Perth* wishing to 
show her love and gratitade'to Henry* 
hastily arose from her bed, and, ** slip- 
ping on her dress* which* nevertheless* 
was left more disordered than usual* 
tripped down stairs* and opeped the 
door of the chamber* in which* as she 
bad guessed* her lover had passed the 
hours after the fray. She paused at tbd 
door, ami was half afraid of executing 
lier purpose, which not only permitted 
blit enjoined tlie Valentines of the year 
to begin their connexion with a kiss of 
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affection. It was looked upon as a pe- 
culiarly propitious omen, if one could 
find the otlier asleep, and awaken him or 
her by the performance of this interest- 
ing ceremony. 

«« Never was a fairer opportunity of- 
fered for commencing this mystic tie, 
tliAii that which now presented itself to 
Catharine. After many and varioua 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stout armourer in the chair in which 
lie had deposited himself. His features 
in repose had a more firm and manly 
cast than Catharine had tlioiight, wlio* 
]ia\ing generally seen them Actuating 
between shamemcedness and apprehen- 
sion of her displeasure, had been used 
to •connect with them some idea of imbe- 
cility. ■ He looks very stem,* alje said ; 
^ if hcslipuld be angry^aiid thmi, when 
he awakes, we are alone — if 1 sbonld 
call Dorothy— if 1 should wake my 
father — but no ! it is a thing of custom, 
and done in all maidenly and sisterly 
love and honor. 1 will not suppose that 
Henry can misconstrue it, and I will 
not let a cliildisli fear put my gratitude 
to sleep.’ So saying, she tripped along 
with a light though hesitating step and 
a cheek crimsoned at her own purpose* 
and, gliding to the chair of the sleeper* 
dropped a lass upon his lips as light as 
if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. The 
slumbers must have been slight which 
such a touch could dispel* and the 
dreapjs of the sleeper must have been 
connected with the cause of the inter- 
ruption* since Hen^, instantly starting 
lip* caught the maiifen in his arms, and 
attempted to return in ecstasy the salute 
which had broken his repose. But Ca- 
tliariiie struggled in Lis embrace ; and* 
as her efforts implied alarmed modesty 
rather than maidenly coyness* her bashfu I 
lover suffered her to escape a grasp from 
which twenty times her strength could 
not have extricated her. — **Nay* be not 
angry, good Henry*’ she said in the 
kindest tone to her snrprised |pver ; * 1 
have paid my vows to St. Valentine to 
show tiow 1 value the mate that be has 
sent me for the year. Let but niy father 
be present, and 1 will not dare to refuse 
you the revenge yon may claim for u 
broken sleep.* — * Let not that he a hiii- 
* derance, .said the old Glover* rushing In 
' ecstasy into the room—* fo hel'* Siuith* 
to her: strike while the iron is liot, and 
teach her what it is not to let sleeping 
dogs lie still ’ Thus encouraged* Henry* 
though perhaps with less alarming viva- 
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city, again seised the blusbinjg maiden 
in Ills arms, who sabmitted with a tole- 
rable grace to receive repayment of her 
salute, a dozen times nmeated, with an 
energy very different from that which 
had provoked such severe retaliation. At 
length, she again extricated herself from 
her lover’s arms, and, as if frightened 
and reMilting of what she had done, 
threw herself into a seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. * Cheer up, 
thou silly girl,’ said her father, * and 
be not ashamed that thou hast made the 
two happiest men in Perth, since thy old 
father is one of tliem. Never was kiss 
so well bestowed, and meet it is that it 
should be suitably returned. Look up, 
my darling ! Look up, and let me see 
thee but give one smile. Uy my honest 
word, t^e sim that now rises aver our 
fair city shows no 'sight that can give 
me greater pleasure. — What,’ he con- 
tinued in a jocose tone, * thou thonghtest 
thou hadst Jamie Keddie's ring, and 
could'st walk invisible ? hut not so, my 
fairy of the dawning. Just as 1 was 
about to rise, 1 heard thy chamber-door 
open, and watched thee down stairs — 
not to protect thee against this sleepy- 
headed Henry, but to see, with my own 
delighted eyes, iny beloved girl do that 
wbi^ her father most wished. — Come, 
put down these foolish hands; and, 
though thou blttshest a little, it will 
only the better grace St. Valentine’s 
morn, when blushes best become a maid- 
en’s cheek.* 

** As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled 
away with gentle violence the hands 
which hid his daughter’s face. She 
blushed deeply, indeed; but there was 
more than maiden’s shame in her face, 
and her eyes were fast Ailing with tears. 
— ^*What! weeping, lover continued 
her. father, — ‘nay, nay, this is more 
than need. — Henry, help me to comfort 
this little fool.’ 

** Catharine made an effort to smile, 
but the imile was of a melancholy and 
serious cast— -’1 only meant to say, 
fatberi said the maiden, ' that, in choosing 
Henry Qow for my Valentine, and ten- 
dering to him the rigllte and greetings 
of tlie morning according to custom, 1 
meant but to Aow my gratitude to him 
for his manly and faithful service, and 
niy obedience to you. But do not lead 
him to think — and oh, deamt &ther, do 
not yourself entertain an idea, that 1 
meant more than what the promise to be 
his faitliful and affectionate Valentine 


through the year requires of me.' — ^Ay, 
— ay — we understand it all,’ said Simon 
in tiie soothing tone whicli nurses apply 
to children — * we understand what the 
meaning is, enough for once. Thou 
shalt not be frightened or hurried. — 
Loving, true, and faithful Valentines 
ye are, and the rest will be as Heaven 
and opportunity shall permit. Come 
pr’ytliee, have donc—wriiig not thy tiny 
hands, nor fear farther persecution now. 
Thou hast done bravely, excellently. — 
And now away to Dorothy, and call up 
the old sluggard ; we must have a sub- 
stantial bremifast after a night of con- 
fusion and a morning of joy, and thy 
hand will be needed to prepare for us 
some of those delicate cakes which no 
one can make but thyself ; and well hast 
thou a right to the 'secret, seeing who 
taught it thee. Ah! health to the soul 
of Uiy dearest* mother,* lie added, with 
a sigh ; how blithe would she have been 
to see this happy St. Valentine’s raorn- 
ing!-’ 


NARRATIVE OF A SBCONO EXPEDI- 
TION TO TIIE SHORES OF THE POLAR 

SEA, lii 1825,-26, and —27, by John 
Franklin^ includhff an Ac- 

count of the Prog fens of a Detach’ 
ment to the Eastward^ by Dr, Rich- 
ardeon. 

Soon after the return of captain 
Franklin from his adventurous peregri- 
nations, we gave an account of his ex- 
pedition from such intelligence as some 
of his officers were disposed to commu- 
nicate. That sketch now requires to 
be in some points re-touched, that it 
may be rendered more correct and 
striking. 

His arrival on the sea-coast gave 
great joy to the *party. At the north- 
eastern entrance to the main channel of 
the Mackenzie river (about 2045 miles 
from the Slave-Lake), an island was 
discovered, and, when the adventurers 
approached it, ^ they had the indescrib- 
able pleasure of finding the water ded- 
dedty ealt, — W’e hastened (says the 
captain) to the most elevated part of the 
island, about 250 feet high, to look 
around, and never was a prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to 
us. The Rocky Mountains were seen, 
and-the sea appeared In all itsm^esty, 
entirely free from ice. Many seals and 
blark and white whales were sporting 
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on its waves, and the whole scene excited 
the most flattering expectations.*’ But 
the fine season was then so near its 
close, that it became exMdieut to secure 
winter-quarters at Fort-Franklin. Here 
they passed a merry Christmas. — ** Pre- 
parations were maoe for the celebration 
of that festival. The house was re- 
plastered with mud, all the rooms were 
whitewashed and repainted, and 'Mat- 
thews displayed his taste by ornament- 
ing a chandelier with cut paper and 
trinkets. On Christmas eve, the Indian 
hunters* women and children were in- 
vited to share in a game of snap-dragon, 
to them an entire novelty. It would be 
as difficult to describe' the delight which 
the sport aiTorded them after tney reco- 
vered CfroM ) their first surprise, as to 
convey the full effect of the scene. When 
the candles were extinguished, the blue 
flame of the burning spirits shone on 
the rude features of our native com^- 
nions, in whose countenances wereponr- 
trayed both the eager desire of possess- 
ing the fruit and the fear of the penalty. 
Cliristmas-l)ay falling on a Sunday, the 
party were regaled with the best fare 
our stores could supply ; and on the fol- 
lowing evening a daiii'e was given, at 
which were present sixty persons, in- 
cluding the Indians, who sgt as spec- 
tators of the merry scene. Seldom, 
perhaps, in such a confined space as our 
nail, or in the same number of persons, 
was there greater variety of character, 
or greater coufosiou of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen, High- 
landers, Canadians, Esquimaux, Cbipr- 
wyans, Dog-Ribs, Hare Indians, Crec 
women and children, mingled together 
in perfect liarmom*. The amusement^ 
were varied by English, Gaelic, and 
French songs. After these holidays 
were over, the Dog-Ribs at length yield- 
ed to the repeated solicitations of Mr. 
Dcase, and removed in a body to a di- 
stant part of the lake, where the fishery 
was more abundant. As the hunters, 
were drawing rations from, our store, he 
despatched tliero in quest of deer, fur- 
nishing them also with nets; after which 
tliere remained at the estxbltiliment 
only one infirm Indian and ins wife.” 

On a resumption of the scheme of dis- 
covery, the whole party narrowly es- 
caped destruction.^** At we drew to- 
ward an island situated in a bav, our 
boats touched the ground when anont a 
mile from the beach; we then made 


signs to the Esquimaux to come off, and 
pmled a short way back to await their 
arrival in deeper water. Three canoes 
instantly put off from the shore, and, 
before they could reach us, others were 
launched in such quick succession, that 
the whole space, between the island and 
the boats, was covered by them. The 
Esquimaux canoes contain only one per- 
son, and are named kaiuecktf hut they 
have a kind of open ooat capable of 
holding six or eight people, which is 
named oomiuAr. The men alone use the 
kaiyacks, and the oomiaks are allotted 
to the women and children. We en- 
deavoured to count their numbers as 
they approached, and had proceeded as 
far as seventy-three canoes and five 
oomiaks when the sea became so crowded 
by fresh arrivals, that we could advance 
no farther in our reckoning. The men 
in the three headmost canoes were re- 
peatedly invited by Augustus (a native 
who was our fricud) to approach and 
receive the present which 1 offered to 
them. He next explained to them in 
detail the purport ot our visit, and told 
them that, if we succeeded in finding a 
navigable channel, for large ships, a 
trade highly beneficial to Uiem would 
bo openra. They were delighted with 
this intelligence, and rmatcu it to their 
countrymen, who testified their joy by 
tossing their hands aloft, and raising 
the most deafening shout of applause 1 
ever heard.'’ 

These promising appearances soon 
gave way to hostili^. A kaiyack being 
accidentally overset by its contact with 
an oar, the savages were irritated, and, 
being largely reinforced, proceeded to a 
predatory attack. ’ 

** In this unequal contest, the self-pos- 
session of our men was not more con- 
spicuous than the coolness witli which 
the Esquimaux received the heavy blows 
dealt to them with the butts of the mus- 
kets. But at length, irritated at being 
so often foiled in their attempts, sever^ 
of them jumped on board, and forcibly 
endeavoured to take the daggers and 
shot-belts that were about the men's per- 
sons ; and I tnyself was engaged with 
three of them who were trying to disarm 
me. Lieutenant Back, perceiving our 
situation, and fully appreciating my 
motives in not coming to extremities, 
liad the kindness to send to my assist- 
ance a young chief who had prol^Rcted 
him, and who, on his arrival, drove my 
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antagoiiibts uut of the boat. 1 then hjlw 
that tiiy crew were nearly overpowered 
ill the iiire^part of the boat, and hasten- 
ing to their aid» I furtanately arrived in 
time to prevent George IViUon from dis- 
charging the contents of Ida musket into 
the bodv of an Esquimaux. He hail 
received a provocation of which I was 
ignorant until the next day, for the fel- 
low had struck at him with a knife, and 
cut through his coat and waistcoat ; and 
it was only after the affray was over that 
1 learnerl that four others had also nar- 
rowly escaped from being wounded, 
their clothes being cut by the blows 
made :it them with knives. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of ma- 
rauders than uiiother party commenced 
their operations at the stern. My gun 
WAS now the object of the struggle, 
which was beginning to assume a inure 
serious complexion, when all the Es- 
quimaux suadenlv fled, and hid tliem- 
selves behiiicl the drift timber and canoes 
on the beach. 

** I cannot snfliciently praise the forti- 
tude and obedience of both the boats* 
crews in abstaining from the use of their 
arms. In the first instance I had tieeii 
influenced by the desire of preventing 
unnecessary bloodshed, and afterwards, 
when the critical situation of my party 
might have well warranted me in ein- 
pl^ing 4nore decided means for their 
de&ico, I still endeavoured to tempo- 
rise, being convinced that, as long as 
the boats lay aground, and we were 
beset by such numbers, armed with long 
knives, bows, arrowSf and spears, we 
conld not use fire-arms to advantage.— 
The howling of the women, and tiie 
clamour of the men, proved the high 
excitement to which they had wron At 
themselves ; and 1 am still of opinion 
that, mingled as we were with them, the 
first blood we had shed would have been 
instantly revenged by the sacrifice of all 
our lives.*’ 

The native tribes seen by Dr. Richard- 
son were more acute and more civilised 
than captain Franklin’s opponents. — 
‘‘ They seemed to have a correct idea of 
property, and showed much tact in their 
commerce with us ; circumstances which 
liave been held by an eminent historian 
to be evidences of a considerable pro- 
gress toward civilisation. They were 
particularly cautious no| to glut the 
market by Uio great a display 6f their 
stock in trade, producing only one ar- 
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tide at a time, and not attempting to 
outbid eadr other ; nor did 1 ever ob- 
serve them endeavour to deprive one 
another of any thing obtained in barter 
or as a present. As is usual with other 
tribes of Esquimaux, they asked our 
names and told us theirs, — a practice 
diametrically opposite to that of the In- 
dians, who conceive it to be improper 
to mention a man’s name in his presence, 
and will not, on any account, nesignate 
their near relatives, except by some in- 
direct phrase. They sliowmi much 
more curiosity respecting the construct- 
ion of our boats than any of the tribes of 
Indians we had seen, and expressed 
great admiration of the rudder, soon 
-compeehending its mode of action, al- 
though it is a contrivance of which they 
were previously ignorant. They were 
incessant in their enquiries as to the use 
of every thing they saw in our possess- 
ibn, but were sometimes content with 
an answer too brief to afford much ex- 
planation; as ill the following instance. 
Ooligbuck hail lighted his pipe and was. 
puffing the smoke from his mouth, whi'ii 
they Hhoiitecl otjkah (fire), and demand- 
ed to be told what he wa.s doing, lie 
replied with the greatest gravity, ^ I 
smoke,* and this answer snlhced. On 
my referring to an Esquimaux vocabu- 
lary, Ooligbuck, ill answer to their ques- 
tions, told them that the book spoke to 
me, when they intreated rtic to put it 
aivay. I afterwards iletected the rogue 
with the brass tliimblo endeavouring to 
steal this hook, and placed it, as 1 
thought, out of his reach ; it was miss- 
ing iu the evening, but 1 never ascer- 
tuned whether it had been purloined 
by the Esquimaux, or had fallen over- 
board in moving some of the stores. 
Seeing me use my pocket telescope, 
they speedily comprehended its use, and 
called it * far eyes,’ — ^the name that they 
give to the wooden shade which is used 
to protect their eyes from the glare of 
the snow, and which, from the small- 
ness of its aperture, enables them to see 
distant objects more clearly. Of onr 
trading articles, light copper kettles 
were in the matest request, and we 
were often asKed for the long If nives 
which are used for flinching whales. 1 1 
is creditable to the Esquimaux habits of 
eleanliness, that combs were in great 
demand, and we ifatv wooden ones of 
their own manufacture, not dissimilar to 
onrsin form," 
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A remarkable Polar seeiio is well de- 
scribed. — “ We cuutinned our course 
alon^ the coast until we came to the ex*' 
tremity of a cape, which was formed by 
an island separated from the main by 
a shallow channel. The cliffs of this 
island were about forty feet hiffh, and 
the snow which had accumulated under 
them in the winter was not yet dissolved, 
but, by the infiltration and freeiinir of 
water,* now formed an inclined baiiu of 
ice, nearly two-thirds of the height of 
the cliff. This bank, or iceberg, lieing 
undermined by the action of the waves, 
maintained its position only by its adhe- 
sion to the frozen cliffs behind it. In 
some places large masses had broken off 
and floated away, whilst in others the 
currents of melting snow, flowing from 
the flat land above, had covered the ice 
with a thick coating of earth, so that at 
first sight it appeared as if the hank had 
broken down, .the real structure of the 
iceberg being perccfptiblq only where 
rents existed. In a similar manner the 
frozen banks, or icebergs, covered with 
earth, mentioiif'd by lieutenant Kotze- 
bue, in liis voyage to Btdiring-Strait, 
might have been formed. Had tha whole 
mass of frozen snow broken off from 
this bank, an iceberg would have iieen 
prodncf‘d thirty feet wiile at its base, 
and covered on one side to the depth of 
a foot or more, with black earth. The 
island was composed of sand and slaty 
clay, into which the thaw liad not pene- 
trated above a foot. The ravines were 
lined with fragments of compact white 
limestone, and a few dwarf-bircties and 
willows grew on their sides. The sun’s 
rays were very powerful this day, and 
the heat was oppressive, even whilu sit- 
ting at rest in tlie boat ; the temperature 
of the air at noon being, in the shade, 
82 degrees, and that of the surface 
water, where tlus soundings were three 
fathoms, 55.” 

The ideas of the odgin of mankind, 
entertained by the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
.will remind the reader of the disobe- 
dience of our first parents, and the con- 
sequent &11 of man. — ‘*The first man, 
they said, was, according to the tra- 
dition of their fathers, named Ohape- 
wee. He found the world well-stoeked 
with food, and he created children, to 
whom he gave two kinds of fruit, the 
black and the white, but forbade them 
to cat the black. Having thus issued 
his commands for the guidance of his 
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Surlily, he took leave of them fur a time, 
and made a long exenrsauu for the pur- 
pose of conducting the son to the world. 
During this, his first absence, his child- 
ren were obedient, and ate only the 
white fruit, but they consumed it all ; 
the consequence was, that, when he a 
second time absented himself to bring 
the moon, and thev longed for fruit, 
they forgot the oruers of their father, 
and ate of the black, which was the 
only kind remaining. He ^vas much 
displeased on his return, and told them 
that in future the earth would produce 
bad fruits, and that they would be tor- 
mented by sickness and deaUi— penal- 
ties which have attached to his descend- 
ants to tlie present dav. Chapewce him- 
self lived so long that his throat was 
worn out, and he could no longes enjoy 
life; but he was unable to die, until, at 
his own request, one of his people drove 
a beaver tooth into his heail.” 


PROFESSIONAI. CHARACTER OF MISS 

fanny ayton ; (lotVA a Portrait.) 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
may be said to have attained a state of 
high excellence, if not perfect^n. We 
have no correct ideu of the music of the 
ancients ; but there is no reason to think 
that it was equal in refinement to that of 
the present s|ge. Our professors and 
amateurs vieiv the subject with more 
philosophical eyes, see farther into its 
nature, examine it more closely in 
all its bearings and tendencies, and 
make the study more intellectual and 
scientific. • 

The young lady whose portrait graces 
our present number, has a pleasing coun- 
tenance, expressive eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and a delicate though not a fine foim.-— 
Her voice is pleasing rather than power- 
ful, and more soft than full. She ap- 
pears to have cultivated the musiral 
science with zeal, and, as she is still 
very young, she has ample time for fu- 
ture proficiency. She is very attentive 
to thq notes and the character of tliat 
music which is allotted to her, and does 
not deviate fzom the regular course in 
the hope of ** snatching a grace beyond 
the reach of art,” probably because she 
is aware that such attempts sometimes 
terminate in failure. She does not stnun 
her voice, but well manages its powers, 
and modulates it with taste and judge- 
ment. 
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Many fair eingere undertake the Mr- 
formanceof dramatic characters before 
they can aei with spirit or propriety ; 
bat Mbs Ayton, by her personation of 
Hosetta and Catharine, has evinced that 
▼ocalism is not her only qualification for 
public display. She is not indeed equal 
to Miss Stephens as the representative 


Exhibition of the Roi 
Second Beside the admired 

picture to which a fine passage in the 
Paradise Lost gave rise, Mr. Etty ex* 
Mbits the following pieces ; — *' Guardian 
Cherubs with Portraits of the infant 
Children of the Earl of Xormanton,*' 
and Venus, the Evening Star.’* The 
former would be more beautiful than it 
is, if the bherubs iiad less of the aspect 
of mortality, and if the whole bad 
greater ease and freedom of touch ; and 
the latter is a well-fancied and well-co- 
lored piece. 

We are sorry to observe, that Mr. 
Mulrealjy has only one picture in this 
exhibition. The subject is the interior 
of an English cottage. The sun-set and ' 
fire-light are given witii effect, and the 
whole is neatly finished; but there is 
no great interest or meaning in the com- 
position. — Sir William Beechey's Little 
Gleaner is delineated in an easy and 
natural manner, without the extreme of 
coarseness or viiIgarity.-Mr. Withering- 
ton’s Ho|>-Gardcn evinces his great at- 
tention to three requisites of his art,— - 
composition, character, and coloring; 

We do not admire Mr. Turner's 
** Boccaccio relating the Tale of the 
Bird-Cage.”- This performance (says a 
critic) ‘‘ would excite pity if it were 
painted by a maniac; bar, coming from 
the hand of one whose former works 
would shed glorjr upon any age, it only 
fills our minds with amazement.” This 
animadversion is too severe. Recollect- 
ing the old proverb—** All that glitters 
is not gold,’ —we admit that the picture 
has too inneh of glare, glitter, 'and taw. 
driness; yet it is not destitute of merit. 

The delights of sweetness arc humor- 
ously represented by Mr. Cosse. People 
in general have seen boys rifling a 
suffar-liogsliead of its remaining sweets, 
and the artist in partirular must have 


of the rural heroine, but sbe gives in- 
terest to the character; and,^Mthoa|jli 

embody the violence of the shrew, she 
proves^ by her roode^f acting, that she 
accurately discerns the lights and shades 
of the character. 


observed the practice with a very atten- 
tive eye. The illustration is skilful, 
and the execution happy. 

** Taking out a Thorn,” by Mr. Col- 
lins, displays the hand of a master. The 
countenances of the young rustics wht> 
are watching their alarmed companion, 
and the looks of the aged operator, are 
appropriately and effectively delineated. 

The “ Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his Wife to Olivia,” by Mr. Newton, is 
worthy of the very pleasing novel which 
it illustrates. This part of the story is 
well told by the artist. The demure 
austerity of Mrs. Primrose, the affec- 
tionate "earnestness of her husband, the 
ntpentance of Olivia, and the simplicity 
of Moses, arc represented in an interest- 
ing manner. — In Mr. Ciatcr’s Morning 
Visit we observe a friendly gronpe well 
arranged and cliaracteristiciniy marked. 

Mr. Kippingillc has displayed (as 
well as the pencil can be expected to do) 
the good-humor and mirth of a number 
of provincials going to a fair. Every 
one seems pleased for the present, and 
looking forward to future enjoyment. 
** The drama of this clever performance 
(says an amateur) is developed with 
such skill that you may swear to its 
truth. The rustic wench, diving to the 
bottom of her pocket for something 
which it is quite clear she has lost ; tlie 
short puffy gentleman in black,, evi- 
dently beaten in argument by his know- 
ing and lank opponent ; and, above all, 
the self-satisfied, half-witted bumpkin, 
with a laoghing lass under each arm, 
and who seems to be singing, not ** How 
happy could I be with either!” 'but 
” How happy may 1 he with both!” — 
are delightrully depicted. As a work 
of art, the picture i8.rather scattered and 

S ; but in character and expression 
ig ran surpass it.” 

In the ** Rivals or the Sailor's Wed- 
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ding,” Mr. Slmrp has manifested con- 
siderable talent. The disapnointinent 
of the soldier, and the joy oi his rival, 
are j»roperly denoted. 

1 hero are some very good landscapes 
in the collection. A view in the Alps 
by Mr. J. Glover, and a representation 
of Freshwater-Hay bv Mr. Collins, are 
admirable pieces, faithful to nature, and 
correct in point of art. Dunthorne's 
“ Landscape after a Shower” is ren- 
dered less monotonous by the introduc- 
tion of an angler. A scene at Nenilly, 
in tTTc grounds of the duke of Orleans, 
is so well painted by Mr. W. Daniel, 
that we seem to view the actual spot. 

Jn Mr. Woodward's Mazeppu, the 
actions and passions of a fine quadruped 
are very naturally exhibited; hut' the 
human figure is not so happily deli- 
neated. — Sir. liooper's Draught Horses, 
and a Hunter nearly as large as life by 
Mr. Ward, arc represented with sktfl 
and fidelity. — Tlie preparations for a 
contest between a terrier and a hedge- 
hog, by Mr. Edwin Landseer, remino us 
of the arrangements for a fight between 
a Crib ami a Belcher, although the 
hedge-hog may seem to be too timid an 
animal fur such a comparisbn. Tlie 
attack meditated by the dog, and the 

g uarded caation of the other animal, are 
isplayed in a natural style. — ^Mr* Bid- 
ding has not the tact of his friend Land- 
seer ; yet he shows talent and skill in 
bis Sportsman and Dogs. 

We do not observe any of Wilkie’s 
productions in the present display ; but 
we are reminded o^tliat artist by Mr. 
Hollins' portrait of him in a masquerade 
costume. He does not look well in that 
silly disguise, which he doubtless as- 
sumed as suitable to the meridian of 
Italy; for the likeness was taken at 
Rome. 

The miniatures are very numerous: 
the best, perhaps, are those of the elder 
Bone andf' Chalon, for taste and finish. 
Those of Rochard and Mrs. Robertson 
are also distinguished by neatness and 
elegance. 

The architectural designs arc not, in 
general, remarkable for refined taste or 
excellence. Those of Mr. Wilkins may 
be classed among the best. His view 
of the London University may be con- 
sidered as tasteful,' regular, and hanno- 
nkms ; anui the front of the new boildhir 
intended for St. George's Hospital, 
which is also his work, is elegant and 


striking. Mr. Gandy I leering's eleva- 
tion for the west' end of a house designed 
for a nobleman in Park-lane, may be 
praised for dignified simplicity ana for 
beauty of detail ; and Lansdown Tower, 
erected near Hath by Mr. Heckford, is a 
stately and imposing^ work. 

Some of the designs which are offered 
to the nobility and gentry, or t^ public 
bodies, as specimens ot architectural 
composition, are worthy of praise and 
consequently of adoption. Mr. Parke’s 
design for an entrance to a city, Mr. 
Gandy's sketches of various parts of a 
palace, and Mr. Day’s model for a pub- 
lic building, are pleasing specimens of 
an elegant and correct taste. 

The art of sculpture, it appears, does 
not decline in this country. Sievier's 
model of a gronpe styled Affection, has 
ail the simpVicl^ of true taste, with the 
poetic feeling of the ancient school. The 
expression and attitude of tlie woman, 
as she leans fondly over the sleeping 
infant, show the band of a master and 
the mind of a poet. Westmacott's statue 
of* Warren Hastings is admirable. — 
Cbantrey has only one work, — a bust of 
Sir William Curtis. This subiect may 
excite thoughts not at all according with 
the poetry of art; yet few can deny that 
the bust of the worthy alderman is ex- 
quisitely finished. Cupid preparing to 
assume the form of Ascaiiius, in marble, 
by T#Caiiipbe1l, promises well fur the 
future fame of the artist. Among the 
numerous busts, we w'crc most pleased 
with those of the duke of Grafton, 
Dugald Stewart, and John Abernethy. 
A Qrcciaii arclier, by G. Rennie, is the 
model of an almost naked figure, with 
an admirable knowlege of anatomy. — 
The artist appears to have had the exe- 
cution and elaborate finish of the Bel- 
vidcre Apollo in his mind, and perhaps 
before him, during the progress of his 
work. The countenance too, as well as 
the form, is worthy of one whom we 
might imagine to nave been a iiero of 
Marathon or Thermopylae. There are 
three groupes of brigands, by San-Gio- 
vanni. They are modeled in ferm-edf/a,. 
and are ably executed. The Pugilist ot 
Rossi is likewise a fine specimen of trt^ 
The management of the modern eos- 
tuine, the expression of eonntenance, 
the attitude, are all excellent. There is 
sopi^bing in this statue perfectly Eng- 
lish, something that is applicable to no 
otlirr country. 



fine 

Mu Mariin't Picture of the Fall 
of Nineveh. — ^Mr. Murtin combines the 
skill of an artist with that creiniis which, 
if properly cultivated, would have made 
him a poet. His new picture will not 
only augment his reputation, but will 
raise the character of the English school 
of painting in the estimation of fo- 
reigner. He has, as usual, sacrkiced 
every object to produce the effect of 
vast ness or immensity, the true source 
of the sublime, ami lie has attained that 
object, as far as it cun be accomplished 
upon canvas, in the back-ground ivc 
have stupendous masses of arcliitectiire, 
with ail the huge and ponderous details 
of the Egyptian or Assyrian orders. 
— The hanging gardens ant supported 
upon gigantic columns, whilst the ce* 
Icorated walls, the flights of stairs, the 
public buildings, and every other object, 
are suited to the extravagant and mbu- 
lous grandeur attributed by the aiicieiits 
to the city. Tlie extreme'back-grouiid 
represents the farther part of the city 
set on fire by Uglitening, whilst a prn- 
niinent object is the tumulus or tomli 
of Xinus, said by Diodorus Siculus to 
have been a mile aiid a fnrlong in height. 
The centre represents the enemy pouring 
like a deluge into the city, and perpe- 
trating the work of carnage. The his- 
tory of the country here enables the 
painter to embrace a scope of great va- 
riety; and the diversified nature of the 
combats with infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
elephants, and every species of armett 
force, gives an Asiatic character to the 
scene, and produces a most picturesque 
effect. In the fore-ground we have all 
the magnificence of the Assyrian court, 
contrasted with the terror and misery 
produced by the approach of the hostile 
troops. Sardanapalns appears in the 
fullness of regal splendor, pointing in 
hopeless agony to the scene of slau^itcr 
in the distant parts of his city, miilst 
his wives and concubines hang round 
him in their frail loveliness, some exhi- 
biting the distraction of terror, others 
the muteness of despair, some their 
fondness for their lord, whilst others are 
frantic at the fate impending over them. . 
The groupes of women are beautiful, 
and some of the figures seem instinct 
with life, and animated by passion. The 
coloring of this part of the picture will 
be thought by many, to be meretriejons; 
bat we must recollectthat its brilliancy 
corresponds with the pomp and luxury 
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of the court. The linear appears to us 
more perfect than the aerial perspective ; 
but the beauties of art, and the mind of 
the artist, are so well displayed, that we 
have no inclination to be hypercritical. 

Exhibition of Portraits, — ^These are 
not original paintings, but copies of 
authentic portraits, preserved in the fa- 
milies of our nobility and gentry. They 
are gratuitously shewn to the public by 
Mr. Harding, in Pall-Mall East, and 
amount to about Prom the majo- 

rity of the number, engravings have 
been taken, and piiblislied with accurate 
biographical sketches, furnished by Mr. 
Lodge. The pictures arc executed iii 
water-c.olurs, and may in general he con- 
sidered as faithful and elegant copies, 
worthy of minute inspection. By ex- 
hibiting in some measure the character 
of each individual, tliey excite historical 
recollections, atid are thus rendered 
additionally interesting. 

Le-i'hiere's Dvatk of — A 

French artist bus imported into England 
a picture of considerable merit, in which, 
his friends say, he has ilone justice to a 
fine story. A critic is of opinion that 
a great part of his success results from 
his judicious choice of a subject. — 
“Conceive (he says) a Virginias, ani- 
mated by one of the noblest of human 

K ions,’ maddened at the thought of 
aughtcr falling a prey to the lust of 
a tyrant, sacrificing her in a fit of despe- 
ration to preserve her from i nfamy. 1 s 
not the admirutioii of the father as uni- 
versal as the pity for the daugliter ?" 
We thiuk not— the father’s sense of 
honor, or his phreiisy, hurried him into 
an unjustifiable act of cruelty, and the 
subject is one of the most shocking that 
can be conceived. If, a person cannot, 
with all his efforts, rescue his daughter 
from that dishonor which, being com- 
pulsory, will not involve her in real 
guilt, he ought rather to submit to the 
supposed disgrace of his family than 
violate by murder the most sacred of all 
laws. 

Tills picture has both beauties and 
defects. The drawing is in general 
correct, the composition and grouping 
are good, and the masses and gradations 
of light and shade are admirably ma- 
naged; but there is a deficiency of .dig- 
nified expression In the hero’s counte- 
nance, anil also in that of the unfortunate 
lady, to whose beauty of features and 
form the artist lias not done justice. 
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Ah, J, B, Lane's Fision o/Joeefh, 
— ^The difficulty of representing a vision 
did not deter the bold artist from at- 
tempting this subject in a grand style* 
He nas fixed upon two points of time — 
the apparition and warning of the angeU 
and the attack upon the children bv 
Herod's soldiers. He has imitated, 
with unexpected success, the fine style 
of the Roman school, and the picture is 
striking and attractive. 

Exhibition in Maddox-Street, 
such a climate asthatof England, water- 
color paintings on walls would not long 
retain their color or exhibit their fine 
strokes; but, in Italy, fresco-painting 
was a very common practice in tnc times 
of Raphael and some of his successors, 
and, at this moment, frescos are mould- 
ering on the walls of Italian palaces, 
although, by a modern contrivance, they 
may be removed with little or no injury. 
Some fine pieces of this description, 
from the pcmcil of Paolo Veronese, have 
lately been taken from the walls which 
they adorned, and brought to England, 
where they now excite the attention of 
the curious. They are superior to any 
works of the same artist in oil. The^ 
teem with imaginative splendor ; for it 
is difficult to conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the exuberance and love- 
liness displayed in his allegorical figures, 
and we also admire the elegance with 
whicli the minor details arc executed. — 
In the present collection we have Po- 
mona, Minerva, with figures of Calcu- 
lation and Mensuration, a Concert, a 
fascinating Titianic picture of St. Ce- 
cilia, Apmlo and Hyacinth, figures of 
Earth, Fire, Prudence, and Folly, and 
a spirited embodiment of the Battle of 
the Standard. All these are exquisite 
displays of creative fancy, full of the 
dignified simplicity and harmony of art. 

in the same exhibition-room are a few 
pictures by Claude Lorrain, O. Poussin, 
Gainsborough, and other distinguished 
artists ; ancf, among these, the Niobc of 
Wilson, painted for his liberal patron, 
the late lord dc Tabley, does not suffer 
in comparison with two of Claude’s 
master-pieces. 

Retzsch's lUustrathns ofShakspeare, 
— ^Retssch, as a sketcher, has been com- 
pared with Flaxman; but we do not 
think that he ever reached the sublimity 
of that artist in pure epic composition, 
or his intensity and simplicity in de- 
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lineating the workings of unrestrained 
nature. The present outlines are su- 
perior to those illustrations of Goethe's 
Faust, which first introduced Retzsrh 
to the notice of the British public. In 
variety and energy of action, if not in 
repose and tender pathos, the scenes of 
Haqilet, now published, are superior to 
those of Faust. There are seventeen 
etchings, which are preceded by an 
apotheosis of Shakspeare, where two 
elegant females, floating in the air. re- 
presenting Tragedy and Comedy, are 
crowning the bard with a wreath of 
stars. From this we pass, to an intro- 
duction or prologue emblematic of the 
gronnd-worK of the drama — tlie murder 
of Hamlet’s father. The two scenes 
wliich follow, representing the struggle 
of Hamlet to follow the Ghost, ami fho 
proposition of the oath, have certainly 
never been exceeded for beauty of line, 
and justness of expression, by any for- 
mer work of this artist. The latter, in 
particular, is full of the most intense 
feeling. The point represented is when 
Hamlet says — “Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit” Ijie outline *l)reathes the anx- 
iety of the prince in the execution of 
his father's behest. The pencil could 
barely portray with more truth tlie elfect 
of listening, and the spectator must 
acknowlege the power ot the artist in 
rendering an internal nervous struggle 
so visible to ocular apprehension. The 
illustration of the famous soliloquy we 
do not like. The figure is fine, but it 
wants solidity. The interruption of 
Hamlet’s conference with his mother in 
the chamber, by the appearance of the 
Ghost, however, is a striking and ably 
delineated scene. The artist is here so 
happy in the expression of surprise and 
reverence, that lie more tlian compen- 
sates for his failure in the preceding 
instance in tliut of thought. The mad 
scene is likewise an admirable specimen 
of Retzsch's power in portraying the 
workings of natural feelings. Tlie sym- 
pathy of the difilerent personages is here 
indicated in the most perfect manner; 
except that the expression of Ophelia's, 
face IS perhaps a little too lachrymose, 
and wants something more of that wild- 
ness which appertains to insanity. 'The 
other scenes are not all equally fine; 
but there are few that provoke disgust 
or censure. 

2 u 
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A LATE concert of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music calls our transient atten- 
tion to the remarks of a periodical 
writer, who says, The interest which 
we have in the prosperitv of this insti- 
tution, derives its individual force from 
the anticipation of many pleasures 
which will owe their future existence to 
it. We see sketched out an outline of 
the happy hours hereafter depending on 
the successful progress of these stuui-.*s, 
the emotions to be then excitc<l, and the 
tender memories’* to be afterwards 
left. We liaA'e a foretaste of a rich 
feast, and the miniatures of those wiio 
will assume the stature of the giants of 
this day ; the Lindleys and Moscliclcs, 
the Pastas and the'Soutags. These 
lispings will be then a powerful elo- 
quence, if that name be denied to them 
in their present sfa^e.” — 'I’hese obser- 
vations may pass without animad- 
version; but the following remark is 
little better thiin*niere nonsense. — “We 
are not, however, convinced that seeing 
the science in this chrysaliK state, does 
not weaken the glory of its hues in their 
more expanded beauty; ami we aru 
iierhaps disappointed when the excel- 
lences of the iirst-ratc pcrforiiu'rs are 
echoed by these tyros, not only ut the 
feebleness of the reverberationj hut at 
the unfolding of the nature, and analysis 
of the beauty, which fiisciiiated us in 
the original sounds. The graces which 
Pasta throws into the Summo Civl of 
Pacini, are used with rather a had grace 
by any Miss liellchainbers in the world. 
We sec the strings and machinery of the 
puppet, and can no rnon* admire it to 
the full." It must be cxpocled that 


learners will follow the instructions of 
their teachers, and imitate those singers 
and instrumental performers who are 
pointed out to them as models ; and we 
do not see how either their future lustre, 
or the general eflfect of the musical sci- 
ence, can be impaired by their previous 
feebleness. Children usually creep 
before they can walk or run. Tlie 
writer becomes more reasonable when 
he adds, “ Nevertheless there is a cer- 
tain independent pleasure in listening 
to the performances of such yoiithfiu 
proficients; — fur pruficients they cer- 
tainly arc, and it is must honorable to 
the talents of the pupil and system of 
the instructor to hear, so well threaded, 
some of the most intricate ma/es of tlie 
science. Prom u great deal of masterly 
singing, we wtoild particularise the 
manner in whicii the recitative !)i mia 
from Tancredi, was executed hy 
Miss Bromley, who is not more than 
fifteen years of age. There was a feel- 
ing in* the management of her voice, 
that raised her, in our eyes, to the level 
of her more powerful compeers, Misses 
Childc and llellcliainbers, tlio latter of 
whom has a fine mellow tune, and a 
spirit of Pasta, though felt at a distance. 
Miss Riviere accomplished a most ela- 
borate fantasia fur tlie piano-forte, by 
Beethoven, with surprising clearness 
and effect; and Muwkcs added to his 
young laurels by an exquisite oUi^ato 
accoinpaniineiit to Sofimto del. We 
ought not to omit a manuscript sym- 
phony, composed hy Mudie, wliich liad 
one or tHo passages of originality and 
flower. ’* 
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THE king's the \ the. 

MADEMorsEi.LE .SoNTAO, by licr 
acquiescence in the wish of Mad.*ime 
Pasta that she would act the part of 
JDcsdemona, alarmed some of her frienrls, 
who apprehended that tlie transfer of a 
tenor part to a soprano voice would he 
injurious in a musical point of view, and 


that the new heroine would not fully 
adopt the feelings of the character. But 
these fears were in a great measure re- 
moved on the day of trial. The young 
lady iHTformcd the part to the gciieriu 
satisf^tion of the audience. I’he fresh- 
ness of her voice, the correctness of her 
singing, and the unaffected strains of 
genuine nature which she nccasiolmlly 
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threw into the part, contrasted perliaps 
hy the stranure choice of Pasta, wlio pcr- 
aonate'l the black /lero or rather 
enabled the tiernian vocalist to maintain, 
very respectably and honorably, even a 
jaxta-positiiin Avith the Italian actress. 

At (Jurioni'a benefit, Madetiioiselie 
Sonta^ also distinguished herself. She 
then dignified the part of Ciiulerella by 
her good acting, and won the sympathy 
of the audience by the meekness under 
insult, the girlish pleasure at having an 
incognito lover, and the feminine sim- 
plicity and innocence which she dis- 
played. 


DRORT-liANE TflKATRE. 

OrR present comic wtUern are not 
worthy of llie name; they ought rather 
to b(* culled iran*lutors. The last diew 
comedy produced at this house was bor- 
rowed from a French piece, styled / es 
Troia Qttariiera, the pniduetion of Pi- 
rardet Mazercs, which has been very 
successful at Paris. The title of the 
Knglish play is, Una and Downa, or the 
Ladder of Life, The plot may thus be 
stated. — Mr. Felix Mndberry has, us a 
Mexican mercliaiit, n^alised a very con- 
siderable fortune, which he tvisiies to 
increase by a matrimonial speculation. 
Pointer, a sort of schcinur about town, 
engages to procure for him a suitable 
spouse. With that vioAv he pitches 
upon Kitty Corduroy, the daughter of a 
Avealtliy tradesman. Mndberry is intro- 
duced to her mother, an indiflerciit 
copy of Mrs. Mahiprop, and his pro- 
posals are received favorably, niucli to 
the mortification of Miss Kitty, avIio is 
attached to Christopher Higgins, her 
father’s clerk. The hopes of the young 
lovers arc on the point of being blight- 
ed, when the avarice of Mudherry ope- 
rates ill their favor. He discovers tliat 
his ship the Mary Anne, which he be- 
lieved to be *^iii the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried," has arrived safely at 
Portsmouth. Being thus successful, 
he informs his friend that he thinks lie 
is entitled to a larger fortune, and there- 
fore Avislies to recede from his engage- 
ment Avitli the fair Kitty. Pointer is 
aware of Kitty’s penchant for the clerk, 
and consequently finds no difficulty in 
breaking off the match. Thus ends the 
first act, or city portion of the play.— 
In the second act, avarice and ambition 


possess Mndberry between thein.^ He 
IS introduced to* the mansion of Mr. 
Maiiimontun, a rich hanker, whose ele- 

§ ant house is on the neutral ground, 
lat is, not exuctlv in the extreme 
circle of f.ishiun, being situated in the 
vicinity of Bedford-square. Every 
luxury that money can purchase is to be 
fomur at the aoircea of Miss Mam- 
monton; but they are not frequented 
by many persons of high birth or rank. 
Manimonton is piqued at this; and 
while he f>els angry at the unreasonable 
pride of ancestry, he is himself almost 
as proud of his justly-acquired ivealth. 
Regardless of the “eligible matches" 
Avhicli Mammoiitoii proposes to his 
sister, she is enamored of tlie sentimental 
earl Delamerc, one of tho very few per- 
sons of rank who visit at Mr. ‘Mammon- 
ton’s. By the counsel of Pointer, Mud- 
herry aspires to the hiind of Miss Marn- 
mniuon. While he is paying his auk- 
ward addresses to the lady, he is as- 
tounded to hear that his "rich uncle, 
Stanmure, a Liverpool merchant, whom 
he facetiously deiiuiniiiates “ Black-boy 
Billy," had recently died, and, as his 
son was drowneil some time before, the 
nephew becomes heir to a fortune of 
half a million. IJis iiiitid again changes, 
ani], after some attempts to affect grief 
for the loss of his uncle, his brutal joy 
bursts forth, and he is dismissed from 
the lionse. In the third art, Mudherry 
is anxious to transfer his allcctioiis to a 
AA'omaii of title, and for that purpose 
the indefatigable Pointer introduces him 
to the stately dowager countess Dcla- 
iiirre, Avith whom her Avidowed niece, 
lady CharleAVOod, residc.s. The dowager 
is a Avoman of lofty birth and high no- 
tions; but, when she hears of Mud- 
berry’s immense AA'ealth, all ideas of the 
lowness of his origin are forgotten, and 
she is perfectly Avilling that he shall 
marry her niece, avIio, lioAVCVcr, cherishes 
an attachment for Manimonton; but the 
spirit of contradiction has a poAverful 
inlluciicc over eaclf. Whenever they 
meet, tlic lady rails at the aristocracy of 
Avealtli, anil the gentleman is equally, 
ready to laugh at the pride of birth.— 
After one of these scenes of altercation, 
the earl solicits the band of Miss Mam- 
monlon ; but liis suit is rejected by her 
brother, on the sneering plea that he 
Avould degrade himself by such an alli- 
ance. I n the mean time, Kitty Corderoy 
and Miss Manimonton determine to 
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apprise ladv Charlciraod (for tl>o trio 
had been ecfiicated at the same school) 
of the real character of her new admirer. 
He is assailed by them in turn. This, 
however, would not affect the sordid 
heart of Mudberry ; but at this eventful 
ijiotnent he discovers that the fifood ship 
liliiry Anne had been destroyed by fire, 
and that his uncle had left the whole of 
his fortune to his ^raiid-duiighter, Kitty 
Corderoy, witli whom M ml berry vainly 
attempts to effect a reconciliation. Hela- 
ijiere is reconciled to Maiiimonton, and 
recei\es the hand of his sister; and the 
union of lady C'harlcwood with the 
h.tnher iiatiiraily follows the other mar- 

rjai:4*. 

I'lierc are .some effective situations in 
thi.s play, hut the characters are, for the 
ffreater* part, feebly riniwii. Occa- 
sionally there is a neat point in the dia- 
logue, but, on the uhole, it is rather 
heavy. The love-scenes, li he all modern 
iove-.sccnes, do not rise above cominoii- 
plare. I'he part of Mmlherry is the 
iimst novel, and the best in the eoineily. 
The elinraeter of Pointer is li/jlit and 
hustling, ami is extremely well suited to 
Mr. Jones' buoyant style of acting-, and 
no small portion of the mirth of the 
evening was excited by him. Afr. Lis- 
ton's Mudberry was ilistiiignisheil by 
th.it broad riciiness of humor whieu 
throws around points, that would escape 
an ordinary actor, such an air of coiiii- 
cuHty as renders it aliiio»t inipiistible to 
refrain from laughter. The other cha- 
racters, male ami female, are little more 
than walking; ladies and gentlemen ; hut 
it is duo to those who appeared in them 
to say, that they were w ell supported. 
Mr. t'ooper expressed the sentiments of 
Maminunton with effective energy. — 
Miss I. Piiton, as Lady Charlewood, 
pleased iis by her correct elocution. 
Amelia Mammonton, a trifling part, was 
rendered interesting by Miss Ellen Tree ; 
Miss Love made some good points in 
her performance of Kitty ; an<f the two 
elderly ladies, the* dowager and the 
(Cockney dame, found spirited represen- 


tatives in Mrs. Davison and Mrs. C. 
Jones. 


COVRNT-OARDBN TIIBATRE. 

This honse, on the 20th, was closed 
for the season, with the thanks of the 
stage-manager to the public for con- 
tinued encouragement. The house, un- 
doubtedly, was sometimes filled to an 
overfloiv ; bat this, we understand, was 
a rare case, and the season, we believe, 
was far from being highly profitable.— 
This was not so much the fault of the 
conductors of the theatre, as it \va8 the 
consequence of an evident decline of 
the general taste for theatrical amuse- 
ments. 


PRB.VCII PLAfS IN LONDON. 

The French comedians lately closed 
their season wilh at the English 
Opera-house. For some weeks before 
they retired, they enjoyed the additional 
aid of Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpre.— 
This lady is short in her person, hut 
well-formed ; has fine dark eyes and 
pleasing features. On her first appear- 
ance ill this country, she performed the 
part of Emiiiidiiie, in Les l*reinidre$ 
W/notirtf, and Antoninu in LePius Beau 
Jour tie la Kie, and, in both represen- 
tations, she was gri*atly applauded.— 
There was no room for tlie display of 
passion in these pieces, nor do we think 
the lady at all adapted for passionate 
acting; but in scenes of a certain kind 
of humor she is admirable. It may be 
remarked, that, instead of being extra- 
vagant (as they are generally repre- 
sented), the Frencli actors, in comedy 
at least, are more quiet and subdued 
than our own, and, consequently, more 
natural. With soinv exceptions, how- 
ever, thev fail in their attempts to look 
like gentlemen, and deviate into vulgar 
foppery. 
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#«]8iiCon]8. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENORAVINOS. 


CARRIAGB DRSaS. 

This costume consists of a dress of groa dcNaplea^ the color of the lavender- 
blossom* with broad bias folds round the border* scaloped^ e» langnettes^ edjjred 
with narrow roulcau-bindini^. Tlie sleeves arc d la Maries the fulness is con- 
fined only at that part of the arm just above the elbow* with one baud : a broad 
calf terminates the sleeve at the wrist. A fichu-canezou is worn with this dress* 
trimmed with Vandyck lace, surmounted bv a triple ruff fastened in front with a 
pink rosette of riband. A hat of groa de itaplea^ the color of the rose of Jericho* 
18 ornamented by bows of pink riband cbecquered with black. 


sysNiJia DRsaa^ 

This is composed of a frock of pink crape, over white satin: the border is 
ornamented witn a full puckering oi crape* bouiilonnij over which are placed* in 
bias* Vandyck points of pink satin ; tliese are double* and then spread open. The 
puckering is surmountedT by large rosettes of crape. The body is made plain* 
fitting close to the shape. The ueeves arc short and full* and are formed of Van- 
dyck points* placed lengthwise. The head-dress is a college cap of barbel-blue 
satin, adorned witli two white aigrettes; and on the right side* over the lower di- 
vision* depends a round* rich tassel of blue silk and gold. 

N. B.-- The above dresses were obligingly furnished by Miss Pierrepoint* Edward- 
street* Portman-square. 


MONtBLY CARBXDAR OF FAaBtON. 

Hyde Park is now the daily resort 
of fashionable persons, and we behold 
on that spot* more particularly from 
three to five o'clock* a moving picture 
of elegant dress. At the morning ex- 
hibitions, also, numerous are the car- 
riages which arrive, and wait at the 
doors for their distinguished owners: 
here the dress varies a little* being noore 
studied than merely for a carriage airing. 

Among the new pelisses* which are 
chiefly of groa dea Indea^ as being not 
only more novel* but also more delicate 
in its texture than groa de ^ajplea^ we 
find those of stone-color most in favor 
for walking. The last which came 
under our inspection* did not please us 
so well as some we saw at the commence- 
ment of this month, the simplicity of 
their ornaments rendering them more 
appropriate to the middle of the summer: 
these are too bustling in their trimming* 
and appear too warm for the present 
time. A very full fluting ea dmta de 
leupt of the same material as the pelisse* 
is carried down the bust from each 
shoulder* enlarging fill it descends as 
low as the feet ; In the centre of these 


two rows of fltttings* the pelisse is 
fastened down the front of the skirt 
with large rosettes* the bows of which 
are obliged to be kept out with cotton* 
whenever the pelisse is consigned to the 
ress or chest of drawers. Other out- 
oor envelopes consist much of Cache- 
mire shawls* pelerines of lace* tulle* or 
muslin embroidered* and sometimes of 
silk, the same as the dress. 

Dunstable* straw* and Leghorn hats 
are worn in deakabille^ and not unfre- 
quently in half-dress* though silk and 
satin bats and bonnets have a decided 
preference. A degree of affectation 
prevails among some ladies of fashion 
in having their straw bonnets for the 
retired morning walk* of as coarse ma- 
terials as posMble : a neat* fine Don- 
stable* Welland tastefully trimmed with 
handsome ribands* and lined with satin* 
of the most predominant color in the 
riband* is mu& worn by those ladies of 
real gentility* who are never known to 
resort to extremes* in order to be deemed 
fashionable. Though Leghorn hats are 
less in favor than ever* diey are yet worn 
by many females whose elegance of taste 
is undisputed. Many of tnem are too 
elaborately trimmed and decorated; 
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browl, rich white ribands, splendidly 
variegated with satin-striped edges, adorn 
the crown in profuse bows and puffings, 
W'itli an ostrich plume in front. iMie 
most favorite carriage hats are of white 
satin, and exhibit a beautiful white 
plume tipped with blue or pink ; a very 
broad blond surrounds the edge of the 
brim. 

Alorning dresses continue to be of 
chintz, having lively colors in patterns 
of tlow^r^ on a white grcmiiil. For 
home rostiime, dresses made partially 
high, of gros dc Nnplctt^ the borders 
trimmed with two flounces pinked, and 
the sleeves en uco much in favor. 

For the friendly diniler-party, dresses of 
fftos des Iddesi made low, and the body 
cu ffcrdtif with long white transparent 
sleeves, prevail most. For the evening, 
gowns of pink taffeta or gossamer satin, 
with short full sleeves, and pelerines of 
blond of the most siiperli patterns, are 
much admired, liall-dressesarc of white 
tulle, or figured gauze: colored crape 
also, simply and judiciouslv trimmed, 
forms a frequent costume tor the ball- 
room. 

With yonnff persons the most pre- 
vailing Kead-uress is their own hair 
beautifully arranged. This charming 
gift of nature is often, at dress-parties, 
embellished cither witii sprigs of pearls, 
or a few artificial flowers at balls ; orna- 
mental diadcm-coDibs of brilliants are 
also sometimes worn en grande parure. 

Dress-hats at the opera-house, and at 
some evening assemblies, are often 
worn by married ladies ; they are gene- 
rally of colored crape and ornamented 
with white plumage. ^ Wc do not miicli 
admire the new Dcrliii toqme of white 
gauze striped with silver: out the caps 
for d^euni costume are very pretty and 
becoming. The cawl and head-piece of 
these caps are made of beautifully 
figured thread tulle ; a double border of 
fine lace is placed next to the face, above 
which is a row of puffing. Ladies who 
liave good hair wear, in home costume 
and in half-dress, bows of broad gauze 
riband, of light hues mingled with their 
tresses. The caps for matrons are of 
blond and gauze ; the fonner of the cor- 
nette species, the latter of the turban 
kind ; they have flowers on each temple, 
and are trimmed with bows of gauze 
riband, or a few exotic flowers, accord- 
ing to the time of day and style of 
<L**ess. 


The most admired colors for pelisses 
and dresses, are stone-color, celestial- 
blue, Macassar-brown, and spinach- 
green ; for bonnets, bats, and ribands, 
pink, marsh-mallow-blossoni, ctherial- 
Diue, and steam-yellow. 

UODES PARlSiXUNES. 

A WRAPPING pelisse of jacoiiot mus- 
lin, or of cambric, is much worn in the 
morning walks; it is trimmed round 
with India iiiusliii, laid in small plaits, 
or else the pelisse is richly embroidered. 
Muslin canezoii spencers are also worn 
for the promenade, with colored petti- 
coats. Leghorn hats arc luncli orna- 
mented ; many ladies who are devoted 
to all the changes of the toilette, often 
adorn these hats with a plume in the 
front. Donnets of clear lawn, of diller- 
ent colors, arc expected to be very 
general in the country, us the summer 
advances: these are trimmed with broad 
riband and decorated with field-flowers. 
Chip and straw hats are usually adorned 
with pionies, Giieldrc-roses, and myrtle, 
in blossom. Contrary to the manner of 
putting on the hats last siimiiier, which 
very awkwardly and unbecomingly dis- 
covered the nape of the neck, they are 
now placed very backward and totally 
conceal it. Bonnets, formed of gauze 
ribands sewn together, are among tlie 
prettiest novelties; thev are trimmed 
with bows of the same riband, and have 
a white blond at the edge of the brim. 
A very beautiful hat for the promenade 
is of white chip trimmed with white 
gauze ribands, figured in a pattern of 
various hues: it displays five or six 
kinds of flowers, and several bows arc 
placed on the brim. 

The dresses most in vogue arc made 
of painted gros de Naples^ chintzes in 
Persian designs, white muslin beauti- 
fully embroidered in feather-stitch, and 
Indian taffifta. The sleeves are it la 
Marie^ when long, and have only two 
divisions: one broad flounce is a pre- 
vailing method of decorating the bor- 
der; and the cors^e is often finished 
with drapery h la Ctrcaenennct both in 
front and at the back. Gowns for even- 
ing-parties have sometimes long sleeves, 
very wide, made of Alenqon point-lace ; 
anu over the dress is worn a drapery 
scarf of the same lace. The dresses for 
walking arc made quite as short as those 
for the ball-room. The ^ sleeves of 
morning dresses are cut straight without 
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any bias, ami arc only confined next to 
the hand hy a wristband. Tliis is the 
only kind of crown which is not plaited 
equally full afl round the waist ; for the 
skirt on each flip is in bias, in the old 
form. A sash encircles the waist, with 
very long' ends falling almost as low 
*18 the feet. Almost all the sashes now 
worn an* of painted riband, — a fashion 
which gives full employment to many 


young female artists. On many^ are 
painted beautiful wreaths of a multitude 
of flowers ; and on some are seen human 
and other figures. ' 

A new hat for an evening party is of 
white chip, ornamented under the brim 
with flowers of gold : this hat is placed 
very backward, and much on one side : 
five white feathers tower over it, mixed 
with branches of gold. 


ntrthis. iUavrtagts, attS S^atiiiec 


MIRTHS, 

Sons to the vi.scmintcss Duncanimn 
and the ladies Kin tore and Byron, and 
to the wives of the hun. and rev. H. 
Bridgeinan, Mr. T. Chitty, Mr. VV. B. 
Bell, Mr. John Laurie of Sydenham, 
Mr. B. O. Hodges of Lambeth, the 
majors Llowley and \V. 0, Brooke, cim- 
tain James Hay of the navy, and Mr. 
Denny of High- Wycombe. 

J>anghteTs to lady Charlotte Sturt 
and lady ('athariuc Legge, to lady Jol- 
lilfe and lady R. Belgravc, and to the 
wives of Mr. H. Bull of Ely.Placc, Mr. 
Shirley of Chathani-Place, Mr. Lau- 
rence of Black-heath, C« D. Halford, 
captaiirl^lnrtin of the navy, and lieute- 
nant-colonel Webster. 

MARHidaSS, 

Mr. J. H.Langhain, to thehon. Alar- 
garet Kenyon. 

The second son of lord Stafford, to 
Miss Smythc, niece of Mrs. Fitzheri^rt. 

Count Vander-bnrch, chamberlain to 
the king of the Netherlands, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Air. W. D. C. Cooper, 
of Highgate. 

Captain Hallowcll of the navy, to 
Mary, daughter of Sir M. AlaxwelJ. 

Captain H. M. Wainwright, of tlie 
army, to Miss Prescot. 

John Manley, M.D., to Aliss Lam- 
bert of Harking. 

Air. C. 11. Cockerell, to the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Ilennie. 

The eldest son of lord Ashbrook, to 
Frances, daughter of the rev. Sir J. 
Robinson. 

Mr. J. M. Key, of Denmark-hill, to 
Miss Birch of Norwood. 

Air. C. T. Caruel, to Josepha, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hume of the Post-Ufficc. 


Vice-Admiral Sir T. Williams, to 
Miss Alallory of Woodcote. 

Captain Snort, to the eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. U. Harwell. 

Mr. J. Golding, to lady Jane Co- 
ventry. 

Air. Innes, of Leyton, to Aliss Pcad, 
of Walthamstow. 

DEATHS, 

The duchess dowager of Beaufort. 

Airs. Cockburn, wife of the dean of 
York. 

Matilda, wife of Air. T. Campbell tlic 
poet. 

The rev. John Digby Fowel). 

The rev. J. Parker, rector of St. 
John's, Bedford. 

In his 90th year, the rev. J. Piiinock, 
rector of Bosworth. 

Mr. John Webb, of Lee-Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

By an act of suicide, Air. John Cot- 
ton, a retired merchant. 

Lord II. Fitzroy: 

Sir G . B. Brograve. 

Li(*iitenant-general Backhouse. 

Msuor-general Davies. 

Colonel Weguclin, in the service of 
the India Company. 

Air. Watts, proprietor of Peerless- 
Pool. 

In his 83d year, Sir Henry Dashwood. 

At the same age, the rev. William 
Coxe, distinguished by his useful histo- 
rical works, and his accurate illustra- 
tions of the political and general state 
of various European countries. 

At Woolwich, by his own hand, Air, 
John Long, a merchant and ship-owner, 
— and-, at Barking, W a similar act of 
violence, Mr. Wagstafi. 

Captain Dickenson, in tlie ordnance 
service. 
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Mr. Daffald Stewart, the philosopher. 

Admiral Sir William Domett. 

Colonel Meares, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. 

The third son of sfeneral Francis 
Fuller. 

Tlie hon. Anne Sevmour Darner, di- 
stin^fuished by her skill in sculpture. 

Miss Grant, sister of Mr. Chiirles 
Grant, late president of the board of 
trade. 

At the ajg^e of 21 years, the eldest 
daughter oi Mr. Dunn of the Custom- 
House. 

The dowager lady Levingc ; also lady 
Dunsany. 

l|he relict of Ralph lord Neville. 

The widow of Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. 

At Waddon, Mrs. Hallowell, in her 
96th year. 

The relict of Mr. F. Carter, F.A.S. 

In consequence of the bodily injury 
sustained from the fall of the Bruns- 
wick-Theatre, John Abhot, carpenter, 
•^the fifteenth victim of that acciuent. 

From the effect of personal injuries 


inflicted by some quarrelsome artisans 
at Windsor, Hen^ lord Monn^Sand- 
ford, at the age of 24 years. 

At Shooter's-hill, Mr. W. Johnson. 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Moore. 

At Hampton, the second daughter of 
the rev. Dr. Hemming. 

Near Swansea, in her 103d year, Mrs. 
Stephens. 

At Little Chelsea, Mrs. Janet Peile. 

At Whetstone, captain Lauznn. 

At Snnburyi the wife of lieutenant- 
colonel Phipps. 

At Rochford, Mr. W. Bathurst, soli- 
citor. 

Sir William Congreve, the reputed 
inventor of the famous rocket. 

Charles marquis of Northampton. 

Dr. Raphael Meldola, high priest of 
the Jews of Southern Europe. 

Killed by being entangled in the 
shaft of a loom, at Bolton, Alary Anne 
Willis, about the age of 18 years. 

In consequence of a sudden fall 
through a sky-light, Mr. Theodore 
Lane, a young artist of promising talent. 

At Macao, Sir William Fraser. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tub only answer to which Emma is entitled, involves a decided rejection 
of her paltry poem. Let her throw some meaning into her verses, before she 
makes another attempt Co wheedle or conciliate an editor. Flattery is not agreeable 
to our feelings. 

If Damon*s sheep could understand his poetical language, us well as they 
attend to his ordinary call, they would perhaps be pleased with liis pastorals ; but, 
in the eye of a critical reader, the simplicity at wnich he aims sinks into inanity 
and niaieerie. 

The insertion of so poor a piece as the ** Elegy on poor Mary*’ would not 
tend to enrich our Magazine. 

A mannscript sent by Mr.R. had long disappeared ; but we have now fouml 
it, and will send an answer without farther delay. 

One who is apparently a young writer has sent an enigma, which, instead 
of leaving the solution to the acuteness of the reader, he has condescended to 
explain, Uiough not in a way that is absolutely satisfactory. Wc reply, in the 
first place, that enigmas have long been discarded from our pages ; and, secondly, 
we cannot he induced to approve such poetry (wc ought rather to say, such non- 
sense) as the following lines contain. 

** As, by an archer aim’d, the whizzing dart 
The twanging bow in swiftness doth depart, 

So lips must carve, the impetus to impart. 

Which sends a thrilling kiss to reach the heart.’* 

A young female critic may say that the last line is at least tolerable at 
any rate, it is natural ; but the third line is undoubtedly more scientific. 
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TIIF. RIVAL COLLEOEfi. 

Intei.dec'T Rtid leariHii^ ure not 
<iVuonyti'iiuis; for th« fortiicr ia chiefly 
f[ic resiill of natural aciUcneas, while 
the lairer is the produce of continued 
study auil cultivation. Coiiimon sense 
is riece.ssary for hoth, os, without tide 
prelliuinarv (|uaruy, we Cduiiot properly 
uiidiTstaiui what wo aoe or hear, or 
learn any thing with useful ofl'ect. — 
'J'hoso who suouk of the ** inarch of in- 
tellect/* apply the phrase to the pro- 

? ;ress of that illuuiination which arises 
rom deliberate reflection, rather tlian 
from the perusal of literary productions ; 
and there is some truth in the rdmark, 
though not so much as is generally 
supposed. It is vciy flattering to a 
mechanic or a laburer to be informed 
that people of his class know more, in 
this enlightened age, than their proge- 
nitors did ; and such men are willing 
to give credit to the assertion, when 
it comes from superior authority.— 
Aware of the tendency of such hints to 
propaguto self-conceit rather than know- 
icge, several distinguished men re- 
solved to authenticate and vcrifjr the 
proud boast, by elevating, into wisdom 
and learning, that intellect whicli, they 
thought, was more widely germinating 
than it ever did before. Ilvnce arose 
the London University,— «n institution 
that we have traced in its progress,' and 
which will soon be brought into active 
operation. The omission of religious 

VOL. IX. 


instruction among the studies at this 
seminary exciteti strong animadversion 
among those who did not consider that 
this object is regularly pursued in 
every, parish of the realm, beside being 
tauglit in every well-regulated family. 
Tlie directors alleged that they wished 
to open the doors of the new university 
to persons of every religious persuasion, 
and therefore forbore to hold out the 
prospect of lectures in tliat parliciilar 
creed wiiich, while it pleased some, 
might give disgust or dissatisfaction to 
others ; but they have lately anuounced 
an intention of explaining, illustrating, 
and enforcing the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Christiaiiitv. 

The advance of this seminary to com- 
pletion roused the zeal of the Tories, 
who deemed it expedient to convince the 
public, tliat tlicy were hot hostile to 
education or to literary proliciency.— • 
The prime minister, while lie lamented 
his own deficiency in academical learn- 
ing professed his desire of extending 
It Mdng the people, ami of establish- 
ing it more particularly on a religloiui 
basis, witiiont which, he said, it would 
bo ** worse than useless.'* The primate 
and some of his brethren sanctioned the 
proposal, and a liberal subscnptioii wu 
immediatelv opened. It was the confi- 
dent remark of a party journalist, 

• On this ground, and alvo for liis politlcaf in- 
experience, the duke has been ludleroutly styled 
the oauAT vhtacout. 
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the neur scheme would not merely rWal 
but would ruin the former: — because he 
wished for such an event, he thimght it 
so hi«hly probable as to border upon 
certainty. But the projectors of the 
London University are not ularinedat 
this denunciation: tliey entertain no 
doubt of that dejrree of eiicourui^emeut 
which will i^ivc prosperity to their 
establishment. There is ainple room, 
indeed, for both seminaries, and both, 
we hope, will flourish. S«mic have uro- 
pose<l that I lie two colleges should be 
united; hut there is reason to believe 
that the Tories will not agree to such an 
incorporation, and learning, we presume, 
will thrive more hy their rivalry than 
by their nnioii, as tiic excellence of the 
iiistrionic art is more efieetually pro- 
moted the existence of two great 
tlieatres iii the metropolis, than if only 
one displayed its attractions. 

It is lint intended (nor is it necessary) 
that the power of granting degrees 
should he en'ioyed cither hy tiie Loudon 
University or the new King's-College, 
as that would be deemed too great an 
encroachment on the privileges of the 
old collegiate, estahlishinents : but this 
deficiency may in a great measure be 
remedied by the grant of certificates, 
stating the attainnients of particular 
students in certain branches of learning 
or science. We do not mean that those 
documents should be worn like Waterloo 
medals ; but they ought to be carefully 
preserved for occasional production, to 
** silence gain-sayers,” and remove ail 
doubts of the merit of the metropolitan 
eltvea. 

Tlic question Is, whether these col- 
leges will augment in a high degree the 
amount of human learning and koow- 
Icge, Home benefit will undoubtedly 
result from them, and that benefit, we 
ought to state, will be procured at a 
mdfierate expense; but we apprehend 
that it will nut be m striking or so re- 
markable as the chief advocates of these 
new institutions suppose. Lccturas are 
soon forgotten unless notes of their sub- 
stance be taken; and young men in 
general are unwilling to subject them- 
selves to that sort of trouble. It may 
be said that the professors ivill be glad 
to refresh the memories of the students, 
hy answering occasional interrogatories; 
but these gentlemen, like our orthodox 
preachers, may be disposed to believe 
that their lectures are sufficient without 
subsequent explanation. It appears, 


however, lliab there will he regular pe- 
riodieal examinations, which, we hope, 
will he coiuliicted witli strictness and 
precision. In the intended course of 
stiuly, a considerahlc iiuinber of the 
learners may he so zealously intent 
upon ail augmentation of their kiiow- 
lege, as to make a respectable profi- 
cieiicv, while the greater part, perhaps, 
will Vesemhle the majority of the stu- 
dents of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
seem to learn very little except dissipa- 
tion and vice. The two last-nicntioned 
kinds nf study^ we believe, will nut be 
wholly negUeted hy the London stu- 
dents ; hilt that circumstance which has 
been hronglit forward as an objection 
to the rising university, — namely, the 
danger of contamination in a corrupt 
metropolis, — will bo rcmleriMl less iii- 
llnential and operative by the subjection 
of tlie pupils to the dailv snrvtilimw 
of their parents or guardians. 

Ijet nut these remarks be considered 
as involving a discouragement of that 
scheme which we wish to promote. Xo 
mischief or detriment can result from it, 
and its beneficial tendency, though in a 
moderate ilegrce, is obvious. Its ini- 
mediate eifccts will be necessarily par- 
tial, because they embrace only a small 
portion of the community; but the in- 
fiUence of the example may be widely 
ditfused. Among other results, it may 
rouse the zeal of those professors and 
preceptors who slninher on tlie banks of 
the Isis and the Cum, and stimulate 
them to a more ellcctive course of exer- 
tion. IVc observe, with pleasure, that 
•* the srhooUmster is abroad;” — not 
the mere verbal pedagogue, but the in- 
structor of the mind ; and everv advo- 
cate of learning and mental proficiency 
must wish success to the labors of tliat 
iiiei'itoriuu.s personage, wlio has now 
sccurccl the support even of the soldier 
and the man of the world. 


INTERVIEW UETWBEN A POST AND A 

PH 1 LOHOPiiER, described hy Dr. Drake. 

One of the most pleasing, and, at 
the same time, most interesting circum* 
stances in tlie early life of Milton, and 
iliiring the period of his travels on the 
continent, is his interview with the cele- 
brated Galileo. “There it was,” he 
says, speakinj^ of Italy in his speech for 
unlicensed printing, “ that 1 found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old. 
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a prisoner to the Inquisi An, for think- 
ing in astroiioiriy otherwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought." 

It is probable that the attention of 
our immortal countryman had been pe- 
culiarly directed to this illustrious vic- 
tim of bigotry and superstition, by t|te 
compassionate sympathy of Hugo Gro- 
tins, who, during the very month in 
which the poet was introduced to him 
by lord Scudamore, then our anibas- 
siulor at the court of Paris, thus men- 
tions Galilpo ill a letter to his friend 
Vossins. “ Senex is," says he, “ op- 
time de universonieritus,iuorhofractiis, 
insiiper et aiiiini wgritudiiie, baud inul- 
tnm nobis vitte sum prouiittit; quare 
priidiMitiH' erit arripere teuipiis, duiii 
tanto doctorc uti licet." — “ This old 
man, to whom the universe is so deeply 
indebted, worn out with maladies, and 
still more with anguish of mind, gives 
us little reason to hope, that his life can 
be long ; common prudence, therefore, 
suggests to us to make the utmost of 
the time, while we can yet avail our- 
selves of such an instructor." 

Little could be wautiiig to induce 
Milton to visit, and, with reverential 
awe, to oiler an unfeigned homage td 
this truly memorable sufferer in tbe 
cause of science. Shortly, therefo^, 
after reaching Florence, he sought out 
his abode, and found him at his .scat 
near Arcctri. Galileo, in 1639, (the 
time of Milton’s visit) was sevcuty-five 
years of age ; he liau been twice im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition at Rome, 
for the supposed lieiesy of his philoso- 
phical opinions in defeiidiiig.the system 
of Copernicus, and his last liberaHon 
inDccemlNer 1633, after a confinement 
of Nearly two years, was on the express 
condition of not departing, for the re- 
sidue of his life, from the duchy of 
Tuscany. 

Let us now place before our eyes the 
picture which tradition has left us of 
this great and much injured cliaracter, 
when, near the close of a life of perse- 
cution, the yonthfnl Milton stood before 
him. Not only was he suffering from 
the natural pressure of advancing years, 
but he was infirm from sickness, and 
bad, a very short time before Milton 
was admitted to his presence, become 
totally blind, from a too intense appli- 
cation to his telescope, and consequent 
exposure to the night air. Yet this, the 
greatest calamity which could have be- 


fallen a person thus engaged, he hoie 
with Christian fortitude, ivitli the piety 
of a saint, and the resignation, ef a plii- 
ioRopher. He permitted it not, in fact, 
either to break the vigor of Ids spirit, or 
to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supplying, in a great measure, the de- 
fect by constant meditation, and the use 
of an amanuensis. Nor, though the first 
astronomer and mathematician of any 
age or country, had he confined hiniseff 
tq these pursuits: his icarniiig was 
general and extensive ; theoretically and 
practically he was an architect and de- 
signer ; his fondness for poetry was en- 
thusiastic, and he plavcd upon the lute 
with tlie most exquisite skill and taste. . 
To these varied acquisitions in scienn*, 
literature, and art, were added the bless- 
ings of an amiable disposition ; for, 
though keenly sensible of the injustice 
of his enemies, he was cheerful, affable, 
and open in his temper, and his aspect, 
we arc told, was singularly venerable, 
mild, and intelligent. 

That such a man, though living in an 
age of extreme bigotry, should be an 
oTyect of ardent attachment to those who 
best knew him, may be readily con- 
ceived. We shall not bff surprised, 
therefore, to learn that he was enthu- 
siastically beloved hjr his pupils, and 
that, when he was visited .by Milton, 
Vincenzo Viviani, his last and favorite 
disciple, was attending upon him with 
all the zeal of the most anectionate son. 
So great, indeed, was the veneration 
entertained for him by this young man, 
who subsequently became a mathema- 
tician of great celebrity, that he never 
during the remainder of his life, (and 
he reached the age of eigli tv-one) sub- 
scribed his name without the additioji 
of the **sclioIar of ^Galileo," and had 
constantly before him, in the room in 
which he studied, a bust of his revered 
master, with several inscriptions in his 
praise; 

How must M ilton have been interested 
and affected by the spectacle which 
opened to his view oa entering beneath' 
the* roof of Galileo! How deeply must 
he have felt and penetrated into the 
feelings of the characters tlien placed 
before him, the sublime fortituuc and 
resignation of the aged but persecuted 
astronomer, and the delighted love and 
admiration of his yoathml companion 1 
It is, indeed, highlv probable, tliat the 
poet’s deep-rooted abhorrence of bigotry 
and oppression was first imbibed on 
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beholding this illiistriohs martyr of in- 
tolerance. There can also be little doubt 
that the conference which, on this occa- 
sion, took place between the philosopher 
and bard, led to those ideas in the 
Paradise Lost which approximate to tlie 
Newtonian doctrine or the planetary 
mtem, and that, when Milton, old and 
peprived of sight, was comptising his 
immortal pooin, he must often have re- 
called to memory this interview with the 
blind and siitFcring Galileo, under fed- 
inifs of peculiar svinpaihy and com- 
miseration ; and, with the same Chris- 
tian patience and (irmness which so 
rein«irkahly distinguished the great Flo- 
rentine, he could truly say, 

'• I argue not 

Against Heav<kii'« hantl or will, nnr fiate a jot 
Or heart nr hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mil- 
ton,^ ivho appears to have been well ac- 

S uainted with the ('opernican theoiy of 
ic world, as taught oy Galileo, should 
have hesitated a moiftnt in his choire 
between the system of his great contem- 
porary and that of Ptolemy 5 — -yet this 
dubiety, tlilft trimming, as it were, be- 
tween the ancient and modern doctrines, 
is too ap[mrent in his sublime account of 
the creation, and interrupts in some 
measure the satisfaction of the pliiloso- 

E hical reader. « If Pliny in regard to 
lipparchus,’* says a pleasing and po- 
pular writer, *• could extravagantly say, 
Jiuzne rem Deo improbam annumerare 
po9ieri9 9teUa9 (he dared, without con- 
sidering that he might displease the 
Deity, to reckon the stars for the benefit 
of posterity), what w'ould that historian 
of nature have said, had it been foretold 
to him, that in later days a man would 
arise who sliould enable posterity to 
enumerate more new stars than Hip- 
parchus had counted of the old ; who 
should assign four moons to Jupiter, 
and in our moon poiAt out higher moun- 
tains than any here below ; wlio should 
in the sun, the fountain of light, dis- 
cover dark spots as broad as two quar- 
ters of the earth, and by these spots 
ascertain his motion round his axis; 
who, by the varying phases of the pla- 
nets, snonld compose the shortest and 
plainest demonstration of the solar sy- 
stem ? Yet these were only parts of the 
annunciations to the world of a single 
person, of Galileo, of unperishing me- 
mory ! 


THE CROPPY ;^a Talc of l/OH, by the 
Author of the O'Hara Taie9, 1*828. 

We arc glad to meet Mr. Itanim 
again on Irish ground, although, on 
tills occasiun, wc do not fully approve 
his choice of ii subject. Wc arc not 
food of a rociiri'cncti to those scenes of 
confusion and horror which resulted 
from the ill-trw,itment of the Croppies 
and their consequent discontent and in- 
dignation ; yet we admit that, in a con- 
test of this kind, such incidents may 
arise os may give considerable interest 
either to a work purely historical, or to 
one which unites fiction with fact. To 
his former tales, in tnir opinion, the 
present is not equal; hut it would he 
difficult fur this ingenious author to fill 
three volumes ivithuut many good points, 
faithful sketches, and happy illiistrap 
tions of the period sclecteu for his sur- 
vey. We iKive, indeed, rather too 
much of the I rUh jargon, wliicli is still 
less pleasing than tlm Scotisli patoie,' 
but, us he seems to revel in it, tve are 
hound by courtesy to take it in good 
part. 

As a tale of t:lvil war will not please 
many readers without an intermixture 
of love, a heroine is here introduced 
under the appellation of Klixa llaillcy. 
She is the daughter of a pri»testant ba- 
ronet, and has been long attaclied to 
Harry Talbot, a young captain of yeo- 
manry ; but a handsome baronet, sud- 
denly appearing in the neighbourhood, 
is captivated by her beauty, and also 
desirous of marrying her for her fortune. 
Her father continues to favor the suit of 
Talbot ; but, after a few short struggles 
with contending emotions, the daugh- 
ter’s heart decides in favor of Sir Ivil- 
liw Judkin, and she writes to herlMtl 
friend and 8 choolfcllow,UelindaSt. John, 
to inform her of this change in her af- 
fections, and to invite her to come and 
pass some time with her, that she may 
enjoy the benefit of her advice and 
friendship. Belinda at length arrives, 
hut greatly altered in person and man- 
ner since Eliza left her at school .* she 
explains the change, by telling .her 
friend that she has loved and been de- 
ceived ; hut her wild and violent con- 
duct induces a belief that the strange 
lady is * moon-tliruck,’ and one old 
woman, Nanny the Knitter, is endear 
vonring one night to convince Eliza of 
this, by relating some scenes to which 
she had been privy, when Belinda 
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abruptly enters the apartment to take 
leave of her friend, assertin/^ that cir* 
cumstaiices compel her to leave Hart- 
ley-Court at that unseasonable hour, 
unwatched and unattended; and she 
solemnly adjures Eliza, as she values her 
own peace, never to wed Sir William 
J udkiii ! The latter has been absent on 
business at Waterford, during the pe- 
riod of this strange visit ; and, when he 
returns, Eliza’s vague fears are nearly 
dissipated, and he is received as a fa- 
vorua lover. Her father, too, begins 
to relent ; and the rebellion being on 
the point of breaking out, he deems it 
advisable to give his daughter an addi- 
tional protector in those times of politi- 
cal discord and fury; he therefore coii- 
Muits to ]\yr union with Sir William, 
and the marriage is to take place on 
the day when she completes her eigh- 
teenth year. Talbot obtains intelligence 
of this, and Nanny overhears a conver- 
sation botwren liiin and Rattling Bill, 
ill which it is decided that Sir William 
shall he compelled to break o/T his 
union with Eliza. The old woman has 
just left her young lady, after ridating 
to her a part of tills coiivcrsiitioii, when 
the following scene occurs. 

Eliza remained motionless on her 
seat under the ash-tree. Consternation 
111 led her thoughts and her bosom. — 
Something fell at her feet and rustled in 
tlic grass. She picked up a piece of 
crumpled paper; she opened it and 
read — * Upon business the most vital to 
yon, 1 come to speak one word ; — but, 
though now looking on you, 1 will, not 
intrude without thus preparing you for 
my appearance. 

H. T.’ 

She had scarcely perused the lines, 
when the writer of them sprang over the 
fence of the adjacent grove, and, bowing 
profoundly, stood before her. She had 
sufficient' self-command to control a 
loud and long scream, the instinctive 
outbreak of her previous consternation 
into its climax. But the first struggle 
of a new passion— indignation and con- 
tempt for the person who tlius intrud^ 
on her — checked her plirensy, and 
otherwise shaped her voice and con- 
duct.— * Out of the path. Sir,* she cried, 
casting his billet to her feet, as she 
sprang up. — * 1 plead but for one word. 
Miss Hartley— %ut one word!' said 
Talbot, in a tone and manner of the 
humblest supplication. — ‘Back, Sir!’ 
She proudly swept by him with a firm 


step; ‘long since, we have come to an 
understomling ;— and, even were it not 
so, with the associate of a mean knave 

and villain 1 hold no converse !* The 

connection is indeed, nr seems to be 
degiuding to me; but it comes from’ 
necessity, not choice,’ Jie replied, fbl- 
lowing her.— ‘Explain to others. Sir* 
I ask no explanation at your hands- 
and presume not thus to force your 
attendance upon me. Stand where you 
are, I say !’— as he gained her side.— 
‘1 must disobey you. Miss Hartley- 
must bear you company to the Just 
iiionieiit when I can do so without ob- 
servation.' 


^ ivui once looking on Jiim, slm 
uuickened her pace— every pace brought 
Imt nmiror to home— her head orect. her 
bro«v knit, her cheeks flashed, and her 
bosom ht^viiig.— ‘I am force<l. Miss 
Hartley, by your o«Vii infatuation, into 
ttot very comiectiuii,’ he continued - 
‘I iun forced— if you do not pity mi- 
and protect yourself— to be a iiartici- 
nator in acts whicli must sink me to the 
level of that very wretch ! Save me, 

\ ask— 1 entreat 
little from you;— 1 ask that you be but 
deliberate in your arrangements with 

luv rival— that you take time •— 

‘lliide gross person!’ she muttered, 
while a deeper colour dyediier cheeks. 
— ‘ Think of me as you will ; 1 have 
no alternative but this plain mode of 
speaking to shield you, your father, 
and myself, from destruction.'— • You 
tbreuten, Sir? You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and your 
Break the fcflow- 
stiip, Ehza! break it at one word. 
Restore me to myself !— Promise what 

1 have requested f J)efer « Until 

your plans be perfected ?’—« No ! 1 
seek not to profit by the delay ; but 

there is dreadful danger in a refusal,’ 

' 1 contemn it.’ 

“She was raising the latch of the 
orchard-door. The voice of her favor- 
ed lover, pronouncing her name, echoed 
from the adjoining garden. — ‘Hark, 
Sir!* — she said, in a strong whisper, as 
she laid one finger on her lip, pointed ■ 
with the other toward the gaiden, and 
flashed upon Talbot a glance of min- 
gled triumph, consciousness of protect- 
ion, and bitter taunt. He started at 
the voice of his rival, yet almost in- 
stantly seised her hand. She had 
strapod over the threshold of the orch- 
ard-door, and struggled spiritedly to 
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free herself. Talbot continaed, during 
the struggle, to speak in snatches.— 
* Your simple promise would have saved 
you from an avowal of the cause of iny 
urgent']^; which now must be made, 
and which it will wither your heart to 
hear ; which now must be made though 
you die under it, and though 1 foresee 
many other miserable results from the 
rash disclosure, lint listen, Eliza 
llartlev!' — his closely whispered words 
picrcea her ear like'tho hiss of a ser- 
lent; — ‘You arc about to wed — the 
nisband of another.' lie dropped her 
hand, and precipitately withdrew. But 
he could now have hefd that hiind with- 
out an effort to retain it. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue ; and 
her posture, and the deadly paleness of 
her cheeks and the vagueness of lier 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to her 
late graceful though excessive vivacity. 
She felt the blood coldly rushing 
through every vein, until it settled in a 
sickening mass about her heart. Her 
head drooped, and she would have 
fallen, but that the voice of 8ir William 
Judkin again reached her. The in- 
stinct of avoidance rallied her strength. 
She staggered into the middle of the 
orchard, nung herself to a shade formed 
by encircling fruit-bushes, and, punting 
for breath,^ couched close. In a few 
seconds, the footsteps of him she now 
dreaded, *the husnand of another,’ 
bounded past her, and were lost to her 
ear, after having issued through a door 
that led to grounds at the hack of the 
house. She sprang up, ran to her 
cliamber, locked and bolted her door, 
and sank on her bed.” 

Nanny the Knitter and Rattling Bill 
are the best-drawn portraits in the 
work. Tlic former is a compound of 
sense and superstition, cunning and 
credulity; the latter is a reputed con- 
juror and a villain, who is thus intro- 
duced to our notice. — “Industry stamps 
value upon acquired means, indeed upon 
ac<mirement of every kind ; but sudden 
ana undeserved gams generally seem 
to be tos little regardea by their pos- 
sessor, as, in liis person, by the world 
at large. Successful knaves often 
spend as fast as they get ; and, amongst 
the lower classes at least, whatever may 
be their uniform good fortune, they 
never even look respectable. Their 
very clothes indicate their unsettled 
state of self-estimation. In the present 
instance^ our individual rogue was 


dressed in that style of shifting con- 
trivance which marks his tribe. His 
coat, originally manufactured at the 
nation’s expense, and first worn by 
some one of his majesty’s soldiers, had 
undergone a process, by no means un- 
usual, fur adaptation to its present te- 
nant. Its cape had been stripped off, 
uiid then it had been dipped into the 
hatter's vat, whence it emerged boasting 
H nondescript colour, Hablc, at a di- 
stance, to he called black, but, at a 
nearer view, showing the primitive 
underground of dusky red. The fel- 
low’s vest was of dappled calf-skin, the 
hairy side out, and Imttoited (let us not 
suspect why, ‘as since his day sueh a 
inode of wearing a vest has become 
fashionable) to his chin. Jlound his 
neck was loosely tied a tattered silk- 
handkerchief, stuffed with some uncouth 
kind of wadding into the shape — per- 
haps not unaptly prophetic — of a thick 
halter; and his rusty hat, rniicii too 
capacious for its chance wearer, had 
been prevented from falling over liis 
eyes uy a contrivance that, in our 
opinion, gives a peculiar and iiiiished 
air of vagabondism to its adopter — 
namely, the filling iip, with a truss of 
rags, the superfluous space between the 
forehead and the Inner edge of the 
beaver. On the little deal-table before 
him was a spacious sheet of paper, 
described at the top, in great red let- 
ters — “The New London Sheet Lot- 
tery.” ft was divided into square, com- 
partments, each of which contained a 
number; and beneath every number 
might be deciphered either a certain 
sum, by way of 'prize, or the much 
more frequently occurring “blank, 
blank, blank — ^tbe former printed in 
red, the latter in mourning black, as if 
the meaning of the word could not suf- 
ficiently distinguish it, or sufficiently 
distress a loser. In a tin vessel, bulgecf, 
battered, and bent, the result of inany 
spirited or despairing knocks against 
the toble, he rattled a set of dice, eight 
or nine in* .number, fabricated without 
any attention to uniformity of size or 
shape— one being oblong, another nearly 
triangular, another inclined to a sphe- 
rical form, but none exactly square; 
and so contrived, no doubt, in order to 
be managed to good advantage by the 
proprietor, and, in an increased ratio, 
by occasional amateurs.” 

The manner in which this worthy per- 
sonage obtained a wife, or at least a 
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iVniale companion, is p'casantly tie- 
scribed. — “ bill was universally known 
to be a fellow of daring', bravado lm« 
inour, which feared neither man, devil, 
nor anf^el. And be was going along, 
on a staray night, still more hitiiiorously 
and bravely inclined by the aid of 
whisky, and singing and shouting as 
loudly as he could, when suddenly he 
lieaid strange voices about him. He 
stopped anti listened. * A horse for 
me said a voice. He turned briskly 
to the qiuirtcr whence it came, but'coiilti 
see no one. * A horse for me !* said 
another voice: and the same sounds 
were repeated in qiiick succession at 
every point around him. * And a horse 
for me, too!' cried Hill, giving a shout 
and a jump. The words were scarcely 
uttered, when he found himself on the 
hack of a steed that capered and cur- 
veted ‘in great style:'— he heard a 
‘ huzza!' front a hundred tiny throats; 
away galloped his courser, like the 
nurtli wind over a hill-side in winter ; 
and, us lie swept along, he could not be 
ignorant that, before him and behind 
him, and at each side of him, other 
horses were racing just us (lerc^^ly. — 
Away, away, over hedge, ditch, and 
brook, through thick and thin, he and 
his comrades galloped, until of a sadden, 
and of its own accord, his spirited steed 
stopped before a large house, situated — 
Heaven knows where ! And all the at* 
teiidant horsemen stopped loo ; and Bill, 
looking round him, now saw the riders; 
and from amongst them one melancholy- 
looking wight came to his side and 
addressed him. ‘ Bill Nalc,’ said he, 
speaking in a brogue of tiny cadence, 
* stand upon the hack of your horse, and 
climb In through yonder window.' — 
' For what reason?' asked Bill. ‘Upon 
a sofa, in the chamber into which it 
leads, you’ll find a beautiful young lady 
sleeping : take her softly in your arms, 
and bear her down to ns: we cannot 
assist yon, because there is a certain 
spaniel, also asleep, at her feet, — so in 
with yon.' — ‘ Never say it again,’ an- 
swered Bill ; ‘ an* glad am i o* the 
offer and he climbed in at the window 
as desired, found the lady, took her in 
his arms witliont awaking her, descended 
with her from the window, placed her 
before 'him on his horse, and— * Well 
done. Dill Nalc !’ was the general cry; 
and the whole cavalcade set off over tlic 
ground they had come at even a wilder 
pace than bcforci until they reached the 


spot where he first mounted his steed ; 
and now there was a second halt, and 
they all surroniided him and the lady, 
shouting, ‘ Down ! down ! down !* He 
did not shout ‘ Down !' hut remained 
quietly seated on his charger with tlie 
fair prize still asleep in his arms. * Come 
down,’ added the person who had before 
addressed him — ‘ you must come down, 
at least — and Bill found himself stand- 
ing on the road ; hut still he held the 
la4iy close. ‘ Give her to rue now,’ con- 
tinued the same individual. — ‘Give her 
to you ?’ asked Bill,— ‘ Yes; she is my 
sweetheart.' — ‘ To the* seventeen duouis 
wid you !* said Bill ; ‘ I have a likin’ 
tor her myself, and never as much as a 
finger will you lay on her.* ‘ Give her 
up, Bill, or rue it!’ exclaimed his en- 
ra^d rival. ‘ Give her up, give her 
up, or we’ll cripple yuii!’ shouted his 
friends. ‘ Bother !' "shouted Bill, in 
return ; ‘d’ye think, yenkeeogs [fairies] 
o* the devil, that it's a bofttkoon ye have 
to talk to ? 1 know how to match ye ! 
an* let ye only dare to come widin 
arnm’s length, an* sec if 1 don’t pelt 
ye, by dozens, over Donard Hill, into 
the soy ! Aha ! I’m the hoy for ye ! Give 
her up, ina^h ‘ We’ll make you out 
a store of riches, Bill, if you yield pos- 
session of Diy 8weetlieart,^said the most 
interested ]>ei[sonage of the throng.— 

* That’s more o’ the yarn, answered 
Bill : * arragb, go spake to them that 
doesn’t know ye ! Kicnes ? Ay; ye’ll fill 
me a hag full o’ slates^ lookin’ like 
guineas, but they’d be nothing but 
slates in the morniii’. Make off, I tell 
ye I have a charm here in my pocket ; 
an* if ye don’t. I'll shake it at ye — hah !’ 
— a cock CFCtv — ‘ do ye hear that? run 
for your lives now, or the cock ’ill ate 
ye V Whether in despair of succeeding 
against him, or that the cock-crow was 
indeed a thing they could not withstand, 
the discomfited rout, with u low, wild 
wailing, that gradually died along the 
midnight blast, disappeared in a trice ; 
and the lady thns won was, the neigh- 
bours said, the same he brought home 
to his cabin.” 

In the progress of the insurrection, 
we meet with a forcible description of 
a hostile incursion into a village of sup- 
posed mal-coiitents. — The ' buz of 
hurry and confusion was indistinctly 
heard in the village. The quick but 
not loud knock went from door to door. 
Ill a few brief and whispered words the 
inmates learned the approaching danger ; 
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uii«l some rushed toi tli, but half attired, 
only attentive to personal safety ; some, 
in their headlong haste, endeavoured, 
with muttered threats or intreaty, to 
foree out their families ; some snatched 
at whatever was most valuable in their 
dwellings; and some, afraid to fly, 
crept into hiding-places ; and, in a very 
short time, iiear^ the whole population, 
except some feeble women, or bed-rid- 
den old men, or fear-stricken children 
over-looked by their parents, in the 
bnstle and the* darkness, wore silently 
and stealthily speeding out of the ham- 
let. Half-way to their place of refuge, 
tlie galloping of horses came on their 
aching ears ; and, at the sound, the 
halt-clothed mother tried to stifle the 
cry of her startled infant, which she 
(hiiTd Hilt stop to soothe into quietness $ 
or the whispering inquiry after friends 
not seen by friends amid the throng, 
and the subdued warning to ** stale 
asy," were the only accents of commu- 
nication interchanged between the fu- 
gitives. A hill near the village was uii 
one side clothed witli oak and'asli-troes, 
which, inserting their flbrous roots be- 
tween rocky clefts, drew from the 
meagre soil a sustenance scarce lo be 
expected. A streamlet, fringed with 

S reen turf, flowe<l by the foot of this 
eclivity; and a smaller hill, mure, re- 
cently but more thickly pl.iiited, also 
arose from its edge, .so that hero was a 
secluded little gleu ; and liither carnc 
the inhabitants of the village, to wait 
beneath the concealing foliage, in the 
panting silence of extreme fear, until 
their dreaded enemies should «havo 
passed away. 

** The frightened hare, itdien she has 
gaiiiod some distance from her pursuers, 
will pause, sit up, and lift her ears in 
the direction whence she apprehends 
danger; and so, after a pause of con- 
sternation, the closely-couched people 
began to question each other, and to 
start opinions or conjectures in more 
audible tones. Inquiries arose, as to 
the prc.sence of members of their sepa- 
rate families, and low wailings were 
interrupted by sudden calls to attention, 
as the mother missed her offspring, or 
the daughter her parent. But the 
nearer noise of the horsemen soon 
liushed every breath, and every bosom 
became self-occupied. 

^ “ Shawn-a-Gow, the smith, clutching 
his son by the arm, had led on the body 
of fugitives. Arrived at the turfy 


margin of the styeaiiiLct, he caused him 
Co sit down : and, then coriimaiiding 
him not to stir till he should return, 
ascended the wooded hill, gained the 
summit which overlooked the village, 
descended a little on the othersidc, and 
there, lying flat amidst a clump of furze, 
cast down his eyes to note the proceed- 
ings of the invading yeomen. No 
moon hung in the heavens ; yet, though 
it was now the noon of a summer night, 
darkness, such as swathes the moon- 
less nights of winter, did not reign 
around or helow. Obiccts continued 
vaguely visible in the hamlet, and, to 
eyes long familiar with their sliape and 
other identifying features, could not be 
confounded wim each other. The 
watchers on the hill heard the approach- 
ing tramp of the horses’ feet. With 
increasing clamor they heard them enter 
the straggling street, and drive along 
that quarter where the poorer cabins 
were sitiiateil ; and, as they passed he- 
noath, the swinging <if the iron scab- 
bards against the stirrups was loudly 
audible, and their cloaely4ormed array, 
just a mass of shade deeper tlian that 
which surrounded it, became undclinedly 
visible. 4’hey proceeded toward the 
more respectable houses. Shawri-a-Gow 
raised his head above a screen of furze, 
and with a muttered curse saw them 
drawupbefore bis own dwelling. Vhcre 
ivas a loud jingling of their arms and 
accoutrements as the men jumped from 
bheir saddles; then a score of voices 
cried *‘Opeti!” and he could hear the 
breaking-ill of his own door. He judg- 
ed that some ciitcrbd, while the rest 
repaired to other houses in the village : 
for crash after crash echoed from differ- 
ent points, followed by imprecations 
and threats of future vengeance, as the 
enritfed party ascertaincu the flight of 
the rorrncr inmates. But quickly were 
blended with their high and angry 
tones the cries of some few wlio, 
through fear or accident, had not joined 
the fugitives, and who were now drawn 
by force from their hiding-places, to the 
upper end of the street, where stood the 
commander directing the proceedings. 

“ And still much oustle went on be- 
fore his own house. Lights glanced 
backward and forward, just touching 
with gleaming outlines the forms of 
those who bore them. He concluded 
that they were searching and rifling his 
dwelling; and, after some pause, he 
raised himself higher from his conceal- 
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nicnt, to ascf^rtain if tlic fcclilc wailings 
of a woman's voice did not mingle mtli 
the louder vociferations of tlie yeomen, 
lint lie mistook ; or else t'lc tones be- 
came fainter, or were lost in the f^eneral 
uproar. 

‘ They’re at their work,* he said to 
Peter liounoy, in a cadt‘n«!c resembling 
the j^roivlin^ bellow of the hnll, half 
terror, half a thirst for vengeance, when 
the teurii)<r do^s have at last obtained 
the ^ripe that tames him. — 'The iiii^ht 
o' (he great sl.inght‘r is come,’ answer- 
ed Peter; * whisht! that’s Whaley’s 
voice above the rest ; (hey have some o* 
the poor iicighhonrs cotclied.' — 'J’he 
words ‘Tie liiin up!* were those to 
which Peter directed 81iawn s attention, 
pronuuiiced hy the commander in a loud 
pitch of voice. — ‘An*, d* you hear, 
Shawn? thev'rc dhrairgiii’ the creature 
along— all’ Its Saiimriiers Siuyly, the 
oiild throoper, that’s call in* out ‘Croppy 
rascal.’ — Sliawn raised his head again*, 
.as he asked, ‘ Isn’t that like Bridget’s 
cry ainoiig’eni ? An’ didn't I sec her 
thriulgiii’ wid the rest o* the women ? 
Blood an* ftiries, no; now I recollect, 
she went haek to get away t!ie last u* 
tlw papers.* — ‘1'hey won’t do hariim 
upon her,’ said Peter.— ‘I’ll go back 
for /io‘,* resinned the smithr — ‘You’ll 
do no sich thing, Jack Deloiiehery; 
have you a ri.ind to give yourself up 
into their liands, nil* lose us the sthrong- 
est arum an’ one u* the bravest hearts o* 
tlic Wexford tliroops o' tbc Union! 
Lie down, man ! lie down, I bid you !* 
continued Peter, with an energy that 
was natural to him, and that uRen had 
its effect upon his most colossal friends, 
as Jack half-started up— 'down wid 
your head, an’ lie close; is there no 
concern on yonr mind for us all, if you 
won't care about yourself? Wouldn’t 
the siglith o’ you, walkin' from thfs, 
tell them where to 6nd every motherjp 
soul of us ? Ma^be it isn’t Breedge ; 
or, supposin’ it .is, they have no busi- 
ness wid a woman ; an’ an ould mother 
of a woman 'ill get no other hurt among 
’em, divils ns they are, 1 tell you ; so, 
asy, Shawn, asy; she’s only cryin’ out 
hecase she’s frightened.'— ‘Poor fool of 
a crature,' muttered Shawn, as he 
obeyed Peter’s commands, and again 
lay flat — ' she’s yowlin' to think that 
she’ll be a beggar in her ould davs. 
Whisht !’ — a second time rising on his 
knee — ‘ wliat’s that Whaley is sayin’ 
now ?' — • Avoch, Shawn !— light it up, 
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hoys, is his word,* answered Peter. — 

‘ By the Bleriiai !* — said Shawn, at last 
fully sifartiiig to his feet, ' my house is 
a-fire, blazin’ up to give the hell-hounds 
light!’ — ‘The Lord help you! ’tis 
blazin' sure enough,’ said mcr. 

"The smith kept a brooding and 
gloomy silence ; iiis almost savage yet 
sled fast glare fastened upon the cle- 
ment that, not more raging than his 
own bosom, devoured his divelling. 
Fire had been set to the house in many 
places, within and w'ithout; and, thougn 
at first it crept slowly along the surface 
of the tliatch, or only sent out bursting 
wreaths of vapour from the interior, or 
through the iloor-way. Few minutes 
elapsed until the whole of the combus- 
tible roof was one mass of flame, shoot- 
ing lip into the serene air, in a spire of 
dazzling brilliancy, mixed with vivid 
sparks, and relieved against a back- 
grouud of dark-grey smoke. Sky and ^ 
ciurth appear(‘d redileued into ignition 
with the blaze. The houses around 
gleamed hotly; the very stones and 
rocks on the hill side seemed portions of 
fire; and Shawn’s bare head and her- 
culean shoulders were covered with 
spreading showers of the ashes of his 
own roof. Ills distended eyes were 
fixed too upon the figures of the actors 
in this scene, and upon their scabbards 
and their polished black helmets, bick- 
ering redly in the glow, as, at a coui- 
uiaiiu from their Ciiptain, they sent up 
the hill-side three shouts over the demo- 
lition of the Croppy’s dwelling. But 
still, though his breast heaved, and 
though wreaths of foam edged his lipii, 
Shawn was silent; and little Peter now 
feared to address a word to him, while 
other sights and occurrences claimed 
their attention. Rising to a pitch of 
shrillness that over-mastered the cheers 
of the yeomen, the cries of a man in 
bodily agony struck on the cars of the 
listeners on the hill, and looking to- 
tvard a spot brilliantly illuminated, 
they saw Sanders Smyly vigorously 
engaged in one of his tasks as disci- 
plinarian to the Ballybreehone cavalry. 
With much ostentation, his instrument ‘ 
of torture was flourished round his 
head, and, tliough at every lash the 
shrieks of the sufferer came loud, the 
lushes themselves were scarce less di- 
stinct. A second groupe challenged 
the eye. Shawn’s house stood alone in 
the village. At a short distance before 
its door was a lime-tree with benches 
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which tlic priest migrlit he compelled to 
sanction tlie iiiarriai^o. This was the 
scheme llenzo ami her daughter were 
to present themselves before tne priest, 
with two witnesses, and instantly declare 
themselves man and wife, lly an old 
custom, the niarriaffo would he thus 
concisely solemnised. After some de- 
mur, the attempt is made, and baffled 
in consequence of the feminine fears of 
Lucia, the whole formula not bcinff re- 
peated in the priest’s prcst.<icc without 
interruption. 

Endangered by the base attempts of 
Rodrigo, the lovers retire from the 
iiei(i;hbunrhood. Their flight, we may 
hen: observe, is feelingly described. — 
Lucia is protected bythe nuns of Monza, 
and Kenxo takes refuge in the house of 
a relative. 

Rodrigo now courts the aid of a 
strange diaracter, called the Nameless, 
who contrives to carry off Lucia from 
the convent to his own castle ; but, 
somewhat dismayed by the accounts of 
her, given by his bravos who conducted 
lier uiitlier, and urged by a strong fecl- 
i'lg, be resolves to see one whose attrac- 
tions had softened the hard hearts even 
of the rufliaiis. 

Cautiously ascending a staircase, lie 
reached the cliauiber of the old woman 
who guarded her. 'Me hasp was soon 
hoard rattling in the rings, and the door 
thrown open. The Nameless, standing 
on the threshold, threw an eye-glance 
into the apartment; and, by the light of 
a lamp, he beheld Lucia squatted on the 
ground in a corner of the room. — ‘ Who 
told yon to throw her there, like a sack 
of rags, you savage?' said he to tlie 
woman, angrily rimuking her. — '8he 
placed herself .where she liked,’ humbly 
answered the other ; * 1 have done all I 
could tQ encourage her; she can tell 
you so — ^Imt it is of no use.’-—* Rise/ 
said he to Lucia, drawing near her. Hut 
she, to whom the knock, the opening of 
the door, tlic tramp, the voice, liad 
brought a new and obscurer dread into 
a spirit already terrified, coiled herself 
yet more into the corner, hiding her 
face with lier liatids, and motionless, 
except for the tremor tliat pervaded 
every limb. — * Rise ; 1 will do you no 
harm — and I may do you gow,’ re- 
peated the chief. 

As if invigorated by terror, the 
miserable girl suddenly sprang from 
her knees ; and, clasping her hands us 


site would have done to a sacred image, 
raised her eyes to the face of the Name- 
less ; then casting them down, exclaim- 
ed, ' I am here ; kill me.’ — * 1 have said 
that I will do you no harm,’ he answer- 
ed in a milder voice, gazing at those 
features which were disturbed by an- 
guish and terror. — ' Coura^, courage,’ 
said the old woman. ' Why,’ resumed 
Lucia, with a voice which expressed a 
certain security of desperate indigna- 
tion, * have voii made me suffer the riaiiis 

of hell? VVhat have I done ?’— 

* Perhaps they have ill-treated you? 
Speak.— ‘ iu-treated! They took me 
away bv force! Why ami here? Where 
am I ? 1 am a poor creature : what have 
I done to your In the name of Heaven 
‘ Heaven,’ interrupted the Name- 
less ; ■ always Heaven. They who can- 
not defend themselves, and who have 
no power, have always this Heaven to 
take the field with, as though they had 
spoken to it. What do you expect from 

this word? To make me ?* and ho 

left the phrase half uttered.-—* Oh, my 
lord! expect! What can a poor girl 
expect, if not to find mercy at your 
hamls? Let me go; for God’s sake, let 
me go. Why do you lormeiit me ? Send 
tne to a church ; f will pray for you all 
my life. What does it cost to say one 
word ? Oh, there ! you pity me : speak 
one word, speak it. God pardons so 
many things for a good deed !* — ‘ Oh, 
why is she not the daughter of one of 
those vile wretches who wish for my 
d«itli’ — thought the Nameless — *tliat I 
might now enjoy her sorrows, and in- 
stead — — ’ — ‘ Do’ not drive away a good 
inspirdtionl’ pursued Lucia with' fer- 
vor, re-animated hy observing a certain 
air of hesitation in the face and gesture 
nf her tyrant. *If yon show mercy to 
me, the Lord will show it to you. xoii 
may kill me, and you can do no more ; 

but you ^perhaps one <lay you too 

But no, no ; 1 will 'dwuys pray to 

the Lord to preserve you from every 
evil.’—* Courage, be comforted,* inter- 
rupted the Nameless, in a inanner so 
gentle, as to amaze tlic ohl woman.-^ 
* Have 1 done you any harm ?’ — ^ Oh, 
no ! 1 see that you have a kind heart, 
and feel pity for a poor creature. If 
you would, you might kill me ; but, on 
the contrary, you have consoled my 
heart. God reward you for it. Com- 
plete the work of mercy ; free me, free 
na\’— • To-morrow ’— * Ob, free 
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me now, now To-morrow, we 

will meet again, I say. ('oiiragc, cheer 
up. Goto bed.' — lie then deSred tlic 
old woman to make her cheerful, and 
left lipr," 

In the solitude of his chamber, he 
endeavoured to analyse the grounds 
upon which he had pledged himself to 
torment ail unknown unhappy girl, who 
excited neither hatred nor fear, in order 
to serve Don Rodrigo, lie seemed to 
think that he had been influenced, not 
by deliberation, but by an instantaneous 
iDOvemeiit of the mind, obedient to old 
and habitual sentiments, the conse- 
quences of many antecedent circum- 
stances ; and, to account for a single 
fact, he found himself engulfed in the 
examination of his whole life. He 
traced it from year to year, from pledge 
to pledge, from blood to blood, from 
initjiiitjr to iniquity ; each act re-appear- 
cd in his mind, separated from the sen- 
timents that made him will and commit. 
The horror of his thoughts, re-huni 
with each of these images, increased 
even to despair. He suose from his 
bed, and caught hold of a pistol ; hut, 
instead of terminating an existence be- 
conic insupportable, his mind, surprised 
hy terror, hy slill surviving- anxiety, 
rushed forward to the time that might 
]iuss soon after his decease. He im:i- 
gined, witli horror, Iiis carcass deformed, 
motionless, in the power of the meanest 
survivor; the ustonlshinent and confu- 
sion of the casllo in the morniiig; every 
thing turned upbide down. Even the 
darktiehs anil silence made, him appre- 
hend in death sonietliing inori* sad, mure 
fearful. ^ He thought he would not 
have hesitated if itJi.id been day-ligbt, 
abroad,!!! the faces of his people, to throw 
liiiusclf into the water, and disappear. 
Swallowed up hy ihesc tortnriiig con- 
templations, lie rai.sed and depressed 
alternately, with the convnl.sivc torce of 
his thumb, the cock of the pistol. As 
he was thus employed, the thought of 
God and of futurity entered his mind. 
He let the wea|ion fall, tore his hair, 
gnashed his teeth, and trembled through 
every limb. Suddenly he recalled the 
words which he had lieard a few hours 
before ; — ‘ God pardons so many things 
for a deed of mercy !* — And tlley were 
not recollected in that accent of humble 
prayer with which they had been uttered, 
but in tones full of authority, which 
drew along with them a distant hope. 


That was a moment of relief. He 
placed his hands on his temples, and, in 
a composed attitude, fixed the eyes of 
his mind on tlic innocent girl who had 

t ironnuiiced those wonis. He beheld 
icr not as his captive, his suppliant, hut 
as one who dispensed grace and conso- 
liitiun. He anxiously waited for the 
next day, to go and liberate her— to 
liear from her mouth otlier words of 
relief and life. He thought of conduct- 
ing her himself to her mother. And 
then? what shall 1 do fur the rest of 
that day? What shall 1 do the day 
after ? And the night ? , Oh, the night ! 
He relapsed into the painful void of the 
future; he sought in vain an employ- 
ment for liis time. Now, he proposed 
abandoning his castle, and hastening to 
a remote country, where no one had 
heard of him. *Eat he felt that he 
would always be with himself. Now, 
ho revived a dark hope of recovering his 
ancient spirit, his ancient desires; but 
that was as a passing delirium. Now he 
dntadod the day which must sliow him 
to his people so miserably changed. — 
Now, he sigheil, as if he were oidiged 
to bring the light even into his own 
thoughts. Precisely at d.iwn, whilst lie 
reiiiuineil motioiile.ss on a seat, a wave 
of sound fell upon his ear, not perfectly 
expressed, but *%dncli coiiimunicated 
somethin r cheerful. He listened, and 
recognised ailistaiit festival chime, and, 
soon after, the echo of the nearest 
moniitaiii, which, at intervals, languidly 
repeated the hiirmony, and became 
blended with itself. Presently, he 
heard another chime break forth, nearer, 
and festive also; and then another. 
He went to a window, and looked out. 
The iriountaiiis were hulf\eiled in mist; 
the sky was not cloudy, but of an ashy 
grey ; and, by the light that jj^dually 
increased, a numher of people were 
observed covering the road at the bot- 
tom of the valley, and passing along in 
haste.** 

it appears that the villagers were 
assembled to welcome cardinal Borro- 
iiieo, who immediately undertakes the 
conversion of tho Nameless to a better 
course of life. Lucia is now restored 
to liberty: but, instead of gi\ing her 
liand to Renzo, she makes a vow in 
repugnance, to his pretensions. Fur a 
long time he is unacquainted with the 

I dace of her abode; but he at last finds 
icr in the city of Milan, in a sUtc of 
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I nnviilcscciicu ui'hT the ]]hii^iic- She 
is ubsulved by ii priest from lirr vow, 
uimI is thus left at lilu'rtx to revert to 
her original promise, aiiiJ to ^laihleii 
tlie heart ut Ueiizo. 


TIJIS .«I>V£NTUlli:s OP ilAJJl IIAIIA IN 
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It must not beiiiferreil rroiii this title, 
that ue have here a real Persian visitant 
of our country: — No — the adventures 
.ire iina^n nary ; huttluMletail isaniusin^, 
heeaiise it is such as a Persian might be 
supposed to gi\e, and the remarks are 
eoiisoiiantuith those fcelinii^s and modes 
of thiiikiiiic which are habitual to a na- 
tive of Ispahan or Slitraz. 

The author (Mr. Morier) thus states 
the ohjeet of his new puhlieatioii. He 
hints that his former work wounded the 
rreliiigs of the Persian gentry, but he 
laughs at their anger, and says, I 
InoK upon it as an enconrageinciit to 
liave produced any sort of seiiaatum 
among a lively people like the Persians, 
hy which they may he led to retlect 
upon themselves as a nation. 'JVugIi 
hut their vanity, and you attack their 
most viiliieraWle part. J^et them see 
that they can he laughed at, you will 
make llieiii angry. Reflection will Kue- 
cced anger; and with reflection, who 
knows ivli.it changes may not be effecl- 
eil ? And, Iniviiig produced this eilect, 
let me ask \vii.il farther good may not 
he expected hy placing tljciii in strong 
coiilra^t with tin* nations of Christianity, 
and more particularly with our own 
hlessi’d country? And it is this which 
has been altt'n:pted in the following 
pages. 1 II tale.nt and natural capacity, 
the Persians are equal to any nation in 
the worhhMnguoil feeling uiid honesty, 
and in the nighei* qii.dlties of man, they 
would he ei|iiully so, were thcir educa- 
tion and their government favourable to 
their growth. What is wanteil, then, 
hut some strung iiict'iiti ve to reflection ?’* 

llajji Baba and his companions are 
sujiposed to disc'iuhark Sit .Plymouth, 
and to he conducted to a re8|)cctahlc 
inn, — What (says he) was our astonish- 
ment, when we alighted at the door of 
a. house, at the gate of which stood se- 
veral denominations of Franks, without 
their hats, and two or three women un- 
veiled, who, placing themselves in a 
sort of procession, prcredcil the ambas- 
sador until they reached a room fitted 


up with looking-glasses, afld surroundetl 
by iiitiny coiitrn'aiiccston iiiitiierous iioiv 
to mention. I'lie niehnianilar or inter- 
preter then told us that this u*as to be 
our habitation for the present, and uihled, 
that, whenever we wanted any thing, 
we had only to pall a string pendant 
from the wall, when slaves ready to obey 
oiir orders would appear, quicker than 
even the ^iu8 did to Aladdin. All this 
bewildered oiir senses. Here ive were 
ill a house which no shah of Persia, since 
the days of Noushirvaii, could haw 
seen, even in a dream — ^fitted up with 
more luxuries than decked our largest 
paliices — with windows glazed with the 
purest glass — with carpets of such little 
account, that every one walked over 
tlicm In their shoes — with walls beauti- 
fully painted — with chairs enough to 
seaf all the ciders of Tehran; hi short, 
with such inconvenient ahiiiidaiici‘, that 
it was long before we could he cuiiviticed 
to look upon it as the abode of the 
stranger. * Adieu,' said we, ‘ adieu, 
tlie vaunted hospitality of the Kust, if 
this is the way the stranger is received 
hy the European !' Rut'whut was still 
more extraordinary, ive had remained 
ill this state of surprise onl^ a few 
miniites, when in ramo a tair-faci‘d 
daughter of Eiigianil, asking us thrmigh 
the mehmaiidar, whether we should like 
to ^ sec our beds;* at le.iHr so we under- 
stood her. U'e knew of no otIiiT beds 
than those wliicli we c.irried almut and 
spreuii on tin' floor, and then^fore we all 
willingly pressed forwards to the sight; 
and here our wonder wasa::ain exeited. 
The shah’s throne, on wliicli he sits to 
adiiiiidster justice, and to make the two 
extremities of the world tremble, wits 
not mure magnificent 'than the. heil in- 
bmded for the amhassadur. It must 
have been constructed upon the inoflcl 
of the famous peaeoek-throne of the 
Moguls. Upon tour pillars of curiously 
wrought wood was raised a canopy oY 
rich stulfs, froiii which were suspended 
curtains as ample as those which screen 
the great liall of I'eliran. 'fhe seat was 
uveidaiil with the softest and must luxu- 
riant mattresses, and pillows to recline 
upon were raiscil one. .'ihuvc the otlier in 
heaps. Here our moonfaced conductress 
proposed that the ambassador should 
pass the night ; and the invitation, as 
may be expected, was greedily accepted ; 
an event to which she appeared pcrtectly 
accustomed, iiiasiiiiir.li as it was settled 
without the least indication of a smile 
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or a blusli oit her part. * Allah !’ ex- 
claimed Mirza Firouz ; ‘ I am in a state 
of am.izeinent. We have not only tlie 
repose of paradise made ready for us, 
but also the houris thereof awaiting our 
pleasure,’ Suddenly a great sensation 
appeared to be made in the caraTanserai, 
and the ambassador was informed that 
the Circassian was arrived. The inh- 
dels, still treating her with the same 
attentions that we had remarked on ship- 
board, were bringing her to Mirza 
Firouz, when they were prevented by 
the sagacity of Seiu and Mahboub. Not 
one of them could understand that she 
was only a slave ; the niehmandar him- 
self, when he reached England, seemed 
to take part with his own countrymen in 
paying her a respect that was not her 
due. ‘ Where shall we put the lady ?* 
said he to the ambassador. * Lady, in- 
deed !* said Af irza Firouz ; * what words 
are these? You know better than 1 that 
she is no lady ; that she is only a poor 
slave; and, therefore, for the love of 
Ali, do not allow her to be treated as a 
lady. Give her a corner, and there let 
her sit.’ 

The ambassador is shocked at being 
received with coolness, and sent off to 
his appointed residence. — ** The iimbas- 
sador (we aro told) got out of the car- 
riage with his temper all crooked, to- 
tally ignorant whether in so doing the 
hour was fortunate or unfortunate. — 
Nobody appeared before him to say, 

* yon are welcome no one with a pre- 
sent in his hand to greet him ; not even 
a poiiiegraiiute was offered to him ; and-, 
rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he 
threw himself in despair upon a sofa. 
Ill vain was he invited to partake of a 
magnificent repast of sweetmeats, fruits, 
and ices, whicli had been prepared, and 
which the English mirzas and the meh- 
mandar assured him had been provided* 
at the express orders of the government : 
nothing would console him; he swore 
his face was black, and black he swore 
it should remain. The mebmandar then 
presented him some food in a dish, and 
asked whether he would not eat. * Eat !’ 
said the ambassador ; ' if all your recep- 
tions are like this, and if you think to 
wipe off the disgrace which iny shah 
has this day received, by giving me to 
eat, yon are much mistaken. Xet me 
see some one to say ' welcome* on the 
part of your shah, and then, perhaps, I 
may cat. No salt will be lawful till 
then.’ — ‘ But do you count the British 


mirzas for nothing?’ said the mchiiian- 
dar. * Mirzas, indeed!’ exclaimed. he 
in a fury ; ‘ did we send a writer of 
firmans and a clipper of paper to your 
ambassadors? \Vbat words are these? 
Don’t beat the air with more useless 
words! Mv face is black ; yonrfarx* is 
black ; and your government’s face will 
also be blackened (praise be to God !) 
throughout the worla when this fact is 
known !* Seeing that nothing could be 
made of him in this humour, we left him 
to roll on the sofa, whilst Scid rubbed 
his feet, and Feridoun, the barber, 
kneaded his back and loins, whicli pro- 
duced relief more effectual than either 
speeches fronv the mirzas or the mch- 
mandar. 1 consoled myself for the 
miserieaof the last hour by seeking the 
company of my countrymen. 1 found 
them settled near the entrance of the 
house, in a large room, supporteil at 
one end by two pillars, surrounded with 
chairs, and encumbered hy a large 
wooden case mounted on four legs. — 
Here they had spread their carpets; 
arranged their saddles and trunks ; hung 
up their carbines, swords, and pistols ; 
and had made all the arrangementh 
usual in a caravanserai. 'I’licy had tra- 
veled through the country iii a style 
worthy of kings, for their carriage was 
provided with every convenience; horses 
ready harnessed at fref|uent intervals 
were awaiting their arrival to carry them 
on with increased rapidity; and they 
had not once had recourse to either 
sword or carbine, such little impedi- 
ment had tbev found. It is true, tlioy 
were obliged to proceed whether they 
would or not, for the inexorable driver 
would not give them time even to pre- 
pare a kaliouns but they found so much 
pleasure in being as^t were masters, 
whilst every body seemed A^ving and 
toiling for their advantage, that, to hear 
them talk, they would not liavc cared if 
the journey had never come to a close. 
On arriving at the house in London, 
they were at a loss, amidst the variety 
of rooms which it contained, where to 
deposit themselves ; but knowing from 
experience how much more convenient 
and safe it was to keep together, and to 
sleep under each others protection, they 
settled to remain where 1 found them, 
rather than to take separate beds and 
separate rooms at the top of the house. 
Tnev were visited every inoruiiig by a 
good old infidel, a doctor,' (so they 
thought), who had been very kind to 
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the eook, who felt unwell fnmi the fi- 
ti^iie of the journey. IJe ha«l ^Mierous- 
ly felt his pulse, and had scut his de- 
puty to f^ive the proper medicines. — 
We were expressing our admiration of 
Frank doelurs, when the said old man 
came in, aceompanied hy the iiichnian- 
dfir. We all rushed to hiivc our pulses 
felt, and our tongues looked at, which 
is the FiMiik mode of ascertaining health, 
when the inehinandar, to our astonish- 
iiieiit, hurst into a fit of* laughter. — 
^What news is this?’ said he; * what 
do you do thus for?' — ‘He is our doc- 
tor, praise be to God !’ said the cook ; 

‘ he has cured the pain in niy heart.* — 

• Hoetor!’ exclaimed the Frank; ‘he is 
no dnelor— he is niy uucle!* — ‘Well,’ 
said I, ‘and suppose he is? he may he 
a doctor, and yotir uncle too: there is 
no harm in that, is there ?* — ‘ Hut he is 
a lord, and a man of the sword ; he 
never made up a drug in his life.’ — 

‘ How should we know that,* said the 
cook; ‘how are we to distinguish be- 
tween your lords and your doctors ?* — 
This puzzled the niehmandar; for truly 
every body seemed to be on an emiality 
in tiiis strange country. To judge of 
people by their dress here was iiiipus- 
Hible. Finery certainly was not the 
criterion; for, if it were, then those 
who drove the coaches in the streets, 
and those who stood behind them, must 
be the nobility of the land ; for they 
were the finest-drcst people we saw. 
We found, wdien wc came to draw in- 
ferences from all that met our eye, that 
our diihculties increased ; and therefore, 
until our senses should have become 
more expanded, we thought the best 
plan for the present was to scat ourselves 
upon the bill of patience, and open the 
eyes of astonistoent upon the prospect 
of novelty.’* ^ 

Other tilVliitomB and circumstances also 
excite the wonder of the strangers.— 
“We passed the first night ver^ ill. 
Each ' of us bad a bed, the curtains of 
which were so pretty, that we longed to 
cut them up for a/co/oAv,* or to bind 
them round our waists ; but we were 
unaccustomed to their heavy coverings, 
and found, after we had been a short 
time under them, that our coat and 
trowsers became disagreeably oppres- 
sive. We all agreed, that certain 
white pieces of loose linen, which ac- 

* Tha under- veit. uaually made of Aowered 
chiittz. 


companied each bed, would make excel- 
lent shirts ; and Taki, the ferash, who 
had only one, determined immediately 
to improve his stock. The whole 
lipnsehuld was on the stir long before 
the Franks thought of moving; but 
Mohammed Jleg was much puzzled 
about the true hour for saying his 
morning prayer, for we heard no i/iu- 
to announce it from the mostpies; 
and, besides, the nights were so much 
longer than any wc had been accus- 
tomed to, that ‘we Irad almost settled 
among ourselves, that the sun never 
rose in this ill-conditioned city. We 
had walked about the house for several 
hours almost in total darkness, and 
were in despair waiting ft»c the dawn, 
when,.at length, we heard noises in the 
street, indicating that the inliahilanfs 
were iiwake. During the whole night, 
at intervals, we' had watched the cries 
of the guards of tlie night ; hut those 
wc now neard were quite different. At 
first, we thought they might be mu- 
ezzins appointed to cry out the Frangi 
azan^ the invitation to tlie iiihuhitaiits 
to arise and pray; and, indeed, looking 
at them through the twilight, we were 
confirmed in our idea, for they were 
dressed in black, as all the English men 
of God are ; hut wc were evidently mis- 
tiiken, because, although they uttered 
their cry in a variety of loud shrill 
tones, yet still no one seemed to rise a 
moment the sooner, or to have the least 
idea of praying on their account. And 
still we were une^rtaiii ; for, when the 
day had completely broken, Alohamnied 
Beg came running in, in great joy, ex- 
claiming, Muezzin! oiuezzinr and 
pointing to the top of one of the minars, 
which are seen on all the houses, we 
there saw one of these street clergy- 
men, crying out his profession of fiutli 
with all his might.” — ^These criers, the 
reader will easuy guess, were chimney- 
sweepers. 

The remarks on the manners and be- 
haviour of the English women are very 
amusing.— “ Our house was thronged 
with the women of London, and with 
those tongues of theirs, which, as Sadi 
saith, * make the heart to talk, and the 
foot to walk, without the mi^nutndari 
of the head,' they set on foot a sort of 
pilgrimage to the shrine of this unfor- 
tunate maiden f. But, in so doing, 
(Allah! Allah!) wonderful sights did 
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tlioy exhibit tons poor son.soi'tlie faith- 
ful. Murvelloiis eyes ! ivit'.ioiit mercy, 
without compassion were they ! I really 
saw some beauties amoujr them, hffora 
whom our blessed king of kings (upon 
whom be mercy and peace !) would be 
bappy to creep on bis hands and knees. 
They, however, cared so little iibout 
being seen, that it never occurred to 
them once to attempt to thniw a veil 
over their faces. Poor Franks ! thought 
we, to be restricted only to one for life! 
If oar divine pro|)het had set up his statf 
here, instead of the blessed regions of 
M ecca, he would have given his fol- 
lowers six instead of four. For my part, 
1 died daily; and, as for our ainbas- 
sadiir, we all saw how it would he! 
His heart would become roast meat 
before another moon was over, and he 
would soon become thin upon clieek- 
iiiirtiire and eye-food. Hut day after 
4hiy they came to see the Circassian, 
bringing with them all sorts of toys and 
presents; all out of compassion, said 
they, to her imprisoned and deplorable 
stale of slavery. Some gave her pic- 
tures, others dolls, others books, liil. 
ferih was i*r.iteful for their attentions, 
and deplored their degraded state; but 
she became indignant when they en- 
deavoured to persuade her, and even to 
attempt force, to wear their stockings. 
To her astonishmeiit they protested that 
iiutliing could be more indecent than to 
appear with naked feet. * How ?’ ex- 
elaimed Dilferib, * you make such a 
point of covering your legs, and still, 
in defiance of all modesty, you expose 
yunr faces ! Strange ideas of decency 
you must have indeed! All women’s 
legs arc alike. There can be no immo- 
desty ill leaving tbera naked ; for no- 
body, by seeing them, could know one 
woman from another ; but the face, that 
sacred spot, sacred to modesty, sacred 
to the gaze of none but a husband ; that 
which ought to be covered with the most 
scrupulous delicacy ; that you leave un- 
covered, to be stared at, criticised, 
laughed at, by every impudent varlet 
that chooses. Allan!’ exclaimed the 
ofiended Dilferib, to a young female 
infidel, who was one day pressing upon 
her acceptance a pair of long cotton 
stockings, ‘Allah forgive me ! Arc yon 
mad? Has your brain become disorder- 
ed ? Hive me free legs, a mtiflied face, 
and the favour of the holy prophet, and 
say no more. Strange ill-luck has ours 
been that lias brought us to a country 


where the women i5over their legs, and 
uncover their faces!* But, with all their 
goofl-nature towards Dilferib, there was 
part of their conduct which we could in 
no wise uiiderstaud. Although they all 
freely came to see her, yet not one would 
help to clieer her solitude by procuring 
her a companion. * Who tt’oald keep 
company,' said they, ' with a woniiin 
who is not married to the man she lives 
with ? It was as much as their reputa- 
tions were worth.’ There was one per- 
son to whom the ambassador offered 
various advantages, if she would live 
with and educate hi.'i slave; hut she be- 
came quite outrageous at such a pro- 
posal. She would walk and talk with 
itieii ill the open sirects, look at men, 
take them by t!ic arm, be visited by 
men, and nobody would think the worse 
of her for such doings ; hut she hecatiie 
all rage and fury the moment it might 
be said pf her, that she did the like with 
one of her own sex, who stood in the 
predicament of the inoffensive Dilferib. 
iVow, what should we say of such a 
woman in our country ! Why, her hair 
would he cut off, uml she would ho pa- 
riuled throughout ihe city on an ass, 
with her face to its runqi, and its tail in 
her hand, and then thrust out into the 
open desert, as one soiled with impu- 
rities. Snell is the difference of tnun- 
ners in different countries !” 


TUB VOYAGE OK CAPTAIN POPANILLA, 

the Author vf Piviun Gret/. 

While one humorist is propagating 
new ideas of Kngland under the cha- 
racter of a Persian, another writer (sup- 
posed to be the junior d’lsraeli} treats 
us with salirioal i‘ifu 8 U|n 9 , in the naino 
of an adventurous iiihaoitantof an island 
in the Indian ocean, called 9aiitaisie. — 
Popanilla, having lost a lock of bis 
sweetheart’s hair, goes toward the shore 
to look for it, and, in liis> search, stum- 
bles upon a chest saved from a ship- 
wreck. In this chest be finds books on 
the Hamiltonian system and on political 
(economy, and the tracts of the Society 
lately organised for the promotion of 
useful know lege. By the eager perusal 
of these attractive pablications, he 
speedily becomes a flutist, pbiloso- 
plicr, and politician. In the last of 
these capacities, he makes long speeches, 
which have for their objects only such 
trifling results as the abolition of the 
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order of nobility, the overthrow of the 
Fautaisiaii cliuirh and state, and the 
esrahlihliiiient of a drinocratic ^overii- 
inrnt. IJe is now hunislied, and arrives 
at Jlfihhahnb (f^ondon), where the sy- 
stem of bankint^, Stock- l‘A'chan^u pro- 
ceediiit^s, the Aiorth-wesl Passage, <li- 
ploniaey, theatrieals, the Catholic claims, 
and other inren'stiiijf stibjects, are dis- 
ciiSM'd ill a pli-asant bat sometiiiieb too 
sa^ra^tic vein. 

In :iniis!i)ii to a j^reat. personas^e and 
to till* eoin qiiesstiuii, we lind the tollow- 
injf //rWc. — “iSkiiideeji led Popanilla 
to the top of a tower, Ironi which they 
had a complete \ iew of the whole island. 
Skindeep particularly dirccteil the cap- 
tain's attention to out* spot, when* flou- 
rished, us he said, the only corn-fields 
ill the eonritry, \t hieii supplied the wlndc 
nation, and nerc the propeity of one 
individual. So unrivaled was his ag^ri- 
cultiiral science, that the vulgar only 
accounted fur his admirable produce by 
aniirarnloiis fecundity! The proprietor 
of these hundred gordeii acres, was a 
rather mysterious sort of personage, lie 
tvas an uhoiiginul inhabitant, and had 
lived iijuiiy centuries ; and, to the cori- 
sternalion of some of the Vruibleusiaiis, 
and the exultation of otlieis, exhibited 
no signs if decay. This awful being 
was without a naiiic. When spoken of 
by his admirers, he was generally de- 
scribed by such panegyriciil periphrases 
«is * soul of the country, foiiiidation of 
the stale, the only real and true and 
suhstuiitial being; while, on the other 
hand, those niiu presumed to difler 
from these senliiiicnts, were in the habit 
of styling liiiii ‘the dead weight, the 
vampire, tlie niglit-iiiare,' and other 
titles ei|uul1y conipliineiitdry. They 
also iiiaiiitai'nej^ that, instead of being 
either real or substantial, he was, in 
fact, the most flimsy and fictitious per- 
sonage in the whole island ; and then, 
lashing themselves up into metaphor, 
they would rail him a meteor, or a va- 
pour, or a great windy bubble, that 
ivould some day burst. 

“ The Aboriginal insisted that it was 
tlie cnminoii law of the land, that the 
islanders sliouhl' purchase their corn 
only of him. They grumbled, but be 
growled ; he swur«; th«it it ivas the con- 
stitution of die country ; that there was 
an uninterrupted line of precedents to 
confirm the claim; and that, if they did 
not approve the arrangement, tliey and 
their fathers should not have settled 


upon his island, or they must now ({iiit 
it. Then, us it lie were not desirous of 
resting his claim on its mere legal merits, 
he would reuiiiid them of the siiperh»rity 
of his grain and the inipossildlity of a 
scarcity ; in the event of which calamity, 
an insular people could always find a 
plentiful, though temporary resource in 
sea- weed, lie then clearly proved to 
them, that, if ever they should have the 
imprudence to change any of their old 
laws, they would necessarily never have 
more than one meal u-day as long as 
they lived. Finally, he recalled to their 
recollection, that he had made the island 
what it was, that he was their iiiaiiistuy, 
and that his counsel and exertions had 
rendered them the wonder of the world. 
Thus, between force and fear and flat- 
tery, the Vraibleiisiaiis paid for their 
corn nearly its weight in gold." 

The nmiistcriarmodc of settling a 
colony is thus ridiculed. — “Theiia/ette 
contained an order for the iiniiiediate 
furtiiicutioii of the new islainl by the 
must skilful engineers, mUiottl citti- 
mutcH. A strong garrison was iiistuiitly 
embarked. A governor and a depiiiy- 
governor, and storekeepers, more plen- 
tiful than stores, were to accompany 
tlieiri. The private secretary went out 
as president of the coniieil. A bishop 
W'as promised ; and a complete court of 
judicature. Chancery, ning's-Hench, 
Coiumon-Fleus, and Kxcheijuer, were 
to be off tfie next week. It is only due 
to the charai'ters of courtiers, who are 
so often reproached with iiigrafitudc to 
their patrons, ti» record, tijat the pri- 
vate secretary, in the most deliciite man- 
ner, placed at the disposal of his loniicr 
employer, the marquis Moustache, the 
inipurtant ofiicc of agent for the indem- 
nificHiioii claims of the original inhabi- 
tants of the island. The post being a 
sinecure, the incuine being considerable, 
and local atti'iidance being utinecessaiy, 
the noble lord, in a manner equally de- 
licate, appointed himself. — ‘ l/poii vilial 
system,' one ilay inquired the Fantaisiaii 
ambuss'iilor of iiis old friend Skindeep, 
‘ (lues your gov eminent surruniid a small 
rock in the middle of the sea with for- 
tific.itions, and cram it full of clerks, 
soldiers, lawyers, and priests?' — ‘ Why, 
really, your excellency, I am the last 
man ni the world to answer questions; 
blit, I believe, we cull it the roionuti 
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A kamiile among the musicians op 

GKUMANY, by a Musical Profesior. 

1829 . 

SoAiB of our readers may perhaps 
recollect the travels of Burney, the 
frreat Afus, which were amusingly 
ndicnled by a wag, wlio, under the ap- 
pellation of Joel Collier, pretended to 
give a scientific account or the state of 
music in the towns' and villages of Eng- 
land. The doctor never could forgive 
the publisher of this jeu tV esprit : the 
author, we helieve, he never could dis- 
cover; — ^if ho had met with the bold 
offender, a duel would probably have 
ensued. 

Dr. Ilurney’s account of his tour was 
only fit for the perusal of a votary of 
music ; hut the present Ramble is more 
varied and general, and consequently 
more entertaining. The author is not 
merely a musical professor on this occa- 
sion, nut an intelligent observer of men 
and inaiuiers. 

At Cologne, liis favorite propensity 
was highly gratified : yet he was not 
uniformly pleased. — In religious pro- 
cessions (he says) the streets are 
strewed with rushes, so that the per- 
formers glide along noiseless as ghosts, 
and notlung interrupts the solemnity of 
the harmony. The singers consisted of 
young girls and boys, youths an'd maid- 
ens, and lastly of consummate men, 
walking in double rows of immense 
length, and sometimes accompanied by. 
bands of wind instruments, 'llic simple 
hymn, sung by the girls in three parts, 
pitched in a low key, nicely in tunc, and 
witlioiit any vociferation — this, replied 
to by the men’s voices, and then m re- 
turn by those of the youths, produced 
the most affecting appeal to the feelings 
of which music is capable — tears came 
unbidden. The pauses in the music, 
the large body of voices, the contrast 
between the trebles, tenors, and basses, 
the sudden breaking-out iq different 
parts of that long line, some voices from 
their distance merging into silence, 
others unexpectedly swelling out near 
at hand, produced an entire .and deli- 
cious novelty in the art, and such as 
might by a great master of effect be 
turned to infinite account. — It would be 

? gratifying to try how a regular motet 
or several choirs, of slow movement 
and artful counterpoint, with judicious 
marks of piano and forte, would suc- 
ceed, the performers being placed in 


bodies at certain distances apart. 1 am 
sanguine in the conviction, that an cx- 
tenMve and entirely untrodden field of 
exertion is open to a composer ; but in 
this, as well as in orchestral writing, 
great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the urcscnt 
instance, the ear was not offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, be- 
cause the Mgnals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judge- 
ment, one not commencing until the 
other had stopped. The priests, how- 
ever, who took upon themselves to roar 
the Gregorian chant, made great blun- 
ders in the harmony ; their tiasses and 
aopoggiature were uniformly wrong. — 
Two liorns, clarionets, bassoons, and a 
bass trombone, played in a smooth man- 
ner and extremely subdued, supplied 
the place of an itinerant organ, and sup- 
ported the voices in those parts where 
the modulation was somewhat more 
learned than suits merely vocal music.'* 

At Diirmstadt, he found the passion 
for music very prevalent, the graiid-dukc 
himself being an orchestral director.~- 
Here he saw and heard Mademoiselle 
Madlrr, — who has a sweet voice, and 
would make an cxcellentchamber-singcr, 
though in the forte parts of every bra- 
vura she was almost inandiblfc, because 
the band is really too large for accom- 
panying opera music, especially songs. 
But whoever looked at her would haruly 
wish for a higher pleasure than his eye- 
sight would afford him ; she is a model 
or German beauty, which is indeed a 
condensation of female loveliness, in- 
cluding all the sentiment of it. The 
lady must be thus imagined ; a being 
somewhat about the height of Shak- 
sjpeare’s Rosalind, with that undulating 
now of outline in her fi^lure which never 
wearies in contemplating; a face perfect 
for its symmetrical regularity, and its 
look^ of goodness ; hair (almost dis- 
tracting to mention) of an auburn 
colour, and in such profusion that, 
when allowed to escape from its con- 
finement, it descended nearly to the 
feet. This abundance of hair is the 
dowry which every German woman 
brings her husband; and I find that 
ill this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson in that parti- 
cular, which should by lineal descent 
have been ours ; but, if they arc usurp- 
ers, they ai'e certainly not tyrants." 

In speaking of Munich he sacrifices 
his musical taste, for a time, to a less 
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refined appetite. — *' It is not the custom 
in Municn for the inhiibitaiits to dine 
much at their own houses; but they 
iiidu 1 «^e their gidoaity witli considerable 
vigour at the various hotels. In the 
south of Oeniiany the dinner-hour is 
univcrsallv one o’clock ; and, as the 
breakfast liarely justifies its etymology, 
beinuf a most ethereal meal, an appetite 
is seldom wanting at that hour. A 
great proportion of the guests at these 
pui)iic tables arc officers in the army, 
generally fine and intelligent looking 
men, whose overgrown shaggy musta* 
Chios disguise much good-nature, and 
arc only the semblance of fierceness. 
Then comes the cook’s ordeal; and a 
German cook is an artificer so dexterous 
in till* occult refineincnts of his art, so 
delicate in his flavours, so profound in 
bis combinations, that the eater shall 
experience no malign results in the 
roncoctioii of any dish in which his 
suhrlo hand hath been employed. The 
courses follow one another in slow but 
niiriicrous succession, and the conver- 
sation of the company, which at first 
coumienccd pianimwot soon, under the 
influence of generous fare, becomes 
gradually louder us the talkers in- 
crease : at last, those who liave the mis- 
fortune to* be engaged in some knotty 
argument or metaphysical discussion, 
are obliged to halloo at the tup of their 
voices with a most harmless out amu- 
sing violenee. When talking earnestly 
upon a subject in which they are inter- 
ested, the (lermaiis roll out their fine, 
rough, energetic words with infinite 
gusto. All this time the madvhm 
(generally a pretty girl, who assists in 
serving the guests individually) acts aa 
a moderator of die asperities of dispute: 
she insinuates Iwr gentle form,^ craving 
attention to some fresh dainties, and 
generally receives in return from the 
men a sly embrace or extempore compli- 
ment, nr from the women some approygl 
of her well-chosen dress; and tills fa- 
miliarity, which results entirely from a 
benevolence of disposition, never dege- 
nerates into grossness on the part of 
the superiors, or impudence on that of 
the menial. Human natnr^ls a very 
pleasant and good-natiircd thing in 
bavaria. I have thonght it necessary 
to panegyrise the German cooks on 
account of the vivacity and mental act- 
ivity which their dishes leave to the 
eater, who is after them never more 


cogitabund, or more luxuriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of off-hand elo- 
quence.” 

He seems to have been pleased with 
the agrhnens and the society of Dres- 
den.—** At the Great Garden, the music 
was generally excellent, and it was my 

E raCtice, on a fine warm afternoon, 
aviiig dined and duly discussed my 
glass of Wurtzburg wine, to jump into 
a fiacre, and drive there through pleas- 
ant avenues of trees and country-houses ; 
and the agreeableness of the ride was 
not lessened by seeing from time to 
time groupcs of handsome girls sciitcd 
in the bowers of their |raraeiis, bare- 
headed, reading or working togctlier — 
then to leap out of the coach to the 
fin% finale in Figaro, or something as 
good, and to take coffee seated under 
trie fine old arm of a tree, looking upon 
the evening sun or the golden clouds 
about it, sifirrounded by a throng uf 
happy faces. 

*' This park, which was attached to 
a royal residence, but is now given np 
for the gratification of the pal die, is a 
most charming place ; the trees, instead 
of being younger than one’s self, as 
they appear at Vienna, look ancestral 
and venerable. I’he ladies who visit. 
thi.s place very wisely employ their 
hands in knitting, though 1 believe 
from their looks that tlic maimfacturu 
does not absorb much of their thoughts ; 
the gentlemen in the mean time lounge 
about, recognising and exchanging ame- 
nities with their acquaintances. Great 
cheerfulness results from this open-air 
existence in Germany ; life runs good 
to the last here, fur in no place liave f 
seen so many happy old ipen, or met 
with more innocent or steadfast politi- 
cians, especially if England was the 
theme of discourse. One of these used 
to single me oat every day with a fresh 
eulogium on Herr Canning, until the 
relation of his virtues became rather 
tedious. In this garden the late Weber 
was in the habit of meeting his friends, 
and would soinetiriies good-naturedly 
correct the band if they misapprehended 
the style or time of his airs. An opi- 
nion still prevails in Dresden that disap- 
iiointment at the reception of Oberon 
111 England hastened the composer’s 
death— -a mistake as fo the fact, and 
even as far as ciiioliimcnt and the ca- 
resses of the fashionable world are con- 
I’crned. The Germans formed theii' 
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expectations of his success from tlielr 
i j'norance of llic class of character which 
is ralcnlatcfl to itiakc a man of genius 
the rasre in Kn;(lau(l. That simplicity 
of iniitiiiers which attends ronscioiis 
talent will not do alone for a drawinj^- 
room in (irosvenor-Sijuare. When 
Kossini came amon^ us, lie assumed- the 
man of fashion, and witli it a stock of 
impudence as ri'oiotc from a proper de- 
force of self-n\spect, as the extreme of 
servility would have been; he could 
sing, and, though he did not complete 
the opera which ho was to write in 
Kiiglaiid, his ready pen ami voice stood 
him in good steail, as may he rcmein- 
hered in tiie musical lanienlatioii which 
he composed extempore on the death of 
lord livron. tjn that occasion the 
maestro himself was the iiiuariifiil jack- 
pudding wailing the loss that was gain 
to him with the happiest sorrow. Ity 
this craft, and hy being themightly lion 
nfevt-niiig parties, he retired from Eng- 
land ill tiii‘ )o\iii1 possession of more 
ihonsaiids of pounds than were ever 
arijuired by any other iiinsiciuii in as 
tiiaiiy months. ’ Had Weber possessed 
the same iiorid health, and elastic 
spirits, and left belli nd him that baneful 
qUiility called modesty, he might have 
trebled the aniouat oi' his contract with 
the theatre. 

“As all the actors, singers, and art- 
ists of the city frequent this garden, it 
is neither an unpleasant nor disagree- 
able occurrence to liiul oneself seated 
next to some person who, the evening 
before, was tilling yon and a wliolc 
room of company with admiration and 
pleasure. The applause of the public 
flues not spoil the honhommie of the 
man, and tlm repiilsivcncss of an over- 
weening conceit is unknown. Kvery 
talented performer exerts himself to 
lease, and receives praise as his dno, 
lit forgets the next day to rate himself 
higher than his neighbour, whose only 
merit is good-nature, and a discreet 
management of his pipe. 

The most noticeable music here 
given w'as some of the siufonias of 
llccrhoven and Haydn — ^tlic overtures to 
Fidelio and Anacreon, Mozart’s finales 
to Don Juan and Figaro, ably adapted, 
and the voire parts taken in for a band 
by Meyer, brother of the celebrated, 
composer of that name. 1 will not say 
that this miiiiic was so dashingly played 
(IS it might ha\c been hy our pliilnar- 


nionic orchestra, but it was complete 
enough for those who enjoy the display 
of an author’s mind more than the pride 
of perfect fiddling. Our artists plav 
too well; and this is a paradox of which 
the initiated will require no explanation. 
Ill this garden it is not unfrequent that 
concertos or solos on the bass trombone 
are to he heard. The other evening 
there was a waltz with variations played, 
which for tone, the rapid tongiiing of 
the notes, and extraordinary shifting, 
was delightful. On uiycompliiiieiitiiig 
the youth wholiud thus si^^iialiscd him- 
self, he smiled and said, It requires 
good lungs;” a conviction which had 
jiressed upon me before from seeing his 
iiitlated cheeks, and the sufi'iisioii of 
Inoisture on his skin. The cavity of Ids 
chest ill snpjilyiiig this enormous tube 
must have been at every hla^it .is the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump; and 
the appearance of exertiioi would have 
been laughable, tiad not the cHect coun- 
teracted any tendency of tl.at sort. It. 
is no more possible to alfect ease in an 
achieveuieiit i>f tliis kinil, than it was 
for a fat man wiiorii I once saw scruni- 
bliiig lip a garden wall to gee out of the 
reaeli of a. iii.id dog that was pin sued in 
full hue and cry iloun a country lane.” 

Ue is of (qiiiiioii tlrat the taste of the 
“ openitic commiiiiify” at Vienna is 
decidedly had. Not only Kossini is 
extravagantly admired in that city, hut 
even his worst imitators are praised, 
while the best (icrman music is iintler- 
valncd. He speaks more favorably of 
the state of music at Prague. — “ A mu- 
sician who lives in Prague with an 
unmixed devoted attachment to his art, 
will find no ostentation or pretence in 
the habits of the professors there ; he 
will enjoy music in pljhsant and easy 
quarters, .with all kinds of town and 
country hpanties, gardens, views, and 
grand buildings for his walks and recre- 
ntjon, among a simple and good-hearted 
people, who Jive to themselves for en- 
joyment and happiness, without '^the 
drudgery of a too active business. There 
is a culm enthusiasm * in all the Bohe* 


* Ca/m enAhuiasm involves a contradirtinti in 
tfniis: a hniior as well s]icak of a calm gale 
or a qfwet i.'urw. — A iien.011 who Is liabitiially an 
enthusiast may be rnlm ami i-oniiiused at Mines, 
hut not while ho is iindor the inlliionoo oi thoto 
iooliiifr* which i.on’ititute oijtliiisiHHni. The au« 
tlioi (Dr. Crotrh, w;e liolievo) may bo inolinod tn 
alloero III his dofonon'tlio auth-irityof Shaksnoaro, 
who oxhoits llio playoisto “ arijnire and begot. 
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iniuns dii; they acquire for the most 
part a jrreater skill in instrumental mu- 
sic than any other class of (lermans, 
from their tirmiiess of purpose and desire 
for the best. Where people live out of 
the ^reat world as they do here, with a 
eoiiiiiion interest in one pursuit, in a 
picturesque and romantic country, with 
money siitheicnt to procure those luxu- 
ries uhirh arc necessary to ima^inatiirc 
and cMijoyiii^ persons^ they must be 
umiahle ; Nature herself looks amiable, 
which is more than one may say every 
day of the week in IJolland.” 


A NEW ASCENT TO THE SL'AP.IIT OF 
AlONT-iu.ANc, hy Jlr: John ^luhijo^ 
of Trinitif-VoUc^c^ Cantbridifc, 

Til .isi'LMid Moiit-nianc is uu attempt 
which icq Hires a strong hoiid anfl a bold 
heart, and the peril is so qreat, that 
every ime wlio has property oii^ht to 
make his will before lie commences the 
enterprise. Ycl the eag-eriiess of curi- 
osity prevails, in many rases, over the 
sense of <lau<''or, and adventurous men 
fearlessly soar above the clouds. 

In August i'lr. Auldjo began 
his iiidrcli from Ohanionix with eight 

g uides. Having connected themselves 
y rope.*), they proceeded on their way, 
hastening to avoid avalaiichcs where 
they prcvailoil, crossing crevices by the 
aid of their batons, and otherwise taking 
every precaution which their safety de- 
manded. At the Grands Mulcts they 
scaled a wall of ice, drawing eacli other 
np, after the first guide had made his 
way liy cutting footsteps with his hatchet, 
where a false movement might have 
been fatal to more than one of the party; 
and here they displayed a red liandker- 
chief, as a signal to the people at Cha- 
monix that they had attained this point 
ill security. It was now four o’clock ; a 
fire was lighted, and preparations were 
made for passing the night. — 1 sat 

a s the author) on the summit of the 
, astounded with the magnificent 
spectacle around me: magnificent indeed 
it is, — beautiful, and extensive. The 
panorama embraces, within its mighty 


in the vciy run cur, fftnyett, mid vAirlKtui of pa^- 
a rem/'i'rffirrc. that may give it tmoiuhwJt." 
Thtsi, liciwevei. is an evident Inrongriiity , but 
it is rather iiioic excuhablc In speaking of a thea> 
trical assninptioti nf character than in treating of 
leal feelings.— Km T, 


grasp, moiintaiiis than which few arc 
more siihliine — masses of ice and snow 
vying with them in grandeur — vallep 
smiling in sunshine and venliire — the 
placid lake Leman, shewii^g like molten 
silver — the fur blue hills of Jura; — and 
forms a picture more varied than ran 
easily be conceived, the rilVet of which 
was iiincli licightencdhy the deep colour 
of the sky, and the clearness of the at- 
mosphere.” 

After dinner, which was devoured 
with keen appetite, our adventurer at- 
tempted to smoke, but tlie rarity of 
the air rendered the scent of the tobacco 
so powerful and disagn^ealile, lliiit he 
w'lis obliged to desist. — “I thciiaiiiiised 
myself by looking down upon Cliaiiiu- 
tiix, and plainly saw, with the aid of 
iiiy telescope, the people crossing the 
bridge. U was not lung before the tent 
was 111 onlrr. Ky plaeiiig the h.itoiis in 
a slgping direction against the roek 
whirh formed a back to our struelure, 
and laying a sheet over tlii ni, we made 
a comfortable covering. A good sup- 
ply of straw bad been left by the last 
party who ^ bud made the ascent, and 
this we found acceptable and useful. 
The sun, now about to set, tinged with 
a purple of softest hue the whole scene 
below us, which, gradually deepening 
into a beautiful erimsoii, shaded every 
thing with its colour, the Jura seeming 
on tire, and the lake of Geneva rellect- 
ing the glow. Every moment, us the 
sun retireil from the world beneath us, 
the hue shed by liis departing rays be- 
came deeper, and then wore into a dull 
gray; the Iritc, the lower luuuutains, 
ivcre soon clothed in the sombre shade ; 
but we still enjoyed the presence of the 
god of day. Now the violet tint was 
on us, hut the summit of the mountain 
was still burnished with a line of bright 
gold. It died away, leaving a bright 
lovely red, which, having lingered 
long, dwindled at last into the shade 
in which all the world around was oii- 
vcloped, and left the sky clear and 
deeply azure. It was getting cold 

g ic thermometer had (mscended to 
dpg. Fahrenheitjkf were 

to bo early risers, 1 was not reluctant 
in preparing for my stony couch. 1 
had the first place, Devouassoud was 
next to me, and the rest of the guides, 
hi a row alongside each other, lay as 
close as they could. I soon fell asleep, 
though the thunder of the falling ava- 
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lanchcs might well have kept me 
aivake# In the middle of the night i 
awoke, Imt experienced none of the uii- 
Icasant nanaea and sickness which 
ave attacked others when sleeping on 
this rock ; nor did the guides appear to 
suffer from any such feelings. A soli* 
tude and stillness prevaileo, which af« 
fucted inc more than any of the occur- 
reners of the day, thongli they now 
crowded on my mind. The silence was 
broken only by the loud crash of falling 
ice, echoing and re-echoing with thrill- 
ing sound. The sky hadhecoinc more 
darkly blue, and the* moon shone in the 
softest brightness, the stars shedding a 
dazzling and brilliant fustre. Before 1 
composed myself to sleep, 1 looked at 
my companions, all soiina at rest, think- 
ing not of the dangers they had past, 
or of those which they must meet with 
before the expedition could be finished. 
I longed to got out of the tent, to be- 
hold the wonderful scenery under the 
influence of the moonlight ; but 1 could 
not have done so, without awakening 
every one of my guides, and 1 was nn* 
willing to ssicrilice their repose to this 
gratificati<in. I laid myself down, and 
it was n<»t long before 1 participated in 
the sound sleep which they enjoyed." 

The next morning, the party aclvanced 
amidst intense cold, and at* length ar- 
rived at the (li'iuid Plateau. They tra- 
versed this plain by a new route, and 
reached the Red Rocks, near which 
was a deep and wide crevice. ‘*One 
bridge was tried, but it gave way. A 
little farther another was found, over 
which we managed to pdss by being 
drawn across on our backs, on batons 
placed over it. Two or three managed 
to walk across another, using great care ; 
but, when we had proceeded a little way 
np the acclivity before us, we were sur- 
prised by a shrill scream, and, on turn- 
ing, beheld Coutet np to his neck in the 
snow covering the crevice. He had 
wandered from the party, and, coming 
to the crack, sought and found the place 
where the guides had walked across, 
and attenmted to follow their course; 
hut, not taking theepruper care to choose 
their footsteps, haa got about eighteen 
inches on one side of them, and the con- 
se«|iience was, that, in tbe'centre of the 
crevice, he sunk up to his shoulders, 
saving himself from inevitable destruc- 
tion by stretching out his arms, and by 
his baton by mere chance coming ob* 


liqnely on the bridge ; otherwise he must 
liave slipped through, lie was season- 
ably drawn out, and soon recovered; 
anil he acknowleged his want of precau- 
tion, which had very nearly destroyed 
the pleasure of the undertaking. 'I'he 
ascent from tliis point was very steep, 
and the difficulty of suriuoiiiiting it was 
greatly increased ; for the effects of the 
rarity of the atmosphere now became 
exceedingly oppressive. I was attacked 
with a pmn in my head ; tiiy thirst was 
intense, and the difficulty of breathing 
very great. I also experienced a violent 
palpitation of the heart, a general lassi- 
tude of the frame, and a very distressing 
sensation of pain in the knees and mus- 
cles of the thigh, causing weakness of 
the legs, and rendering it scarcely pos- 
sible to move them. The highest visible 
rocks are merely a small cluster of gra- 
nite pinnacles, projecting about twenty 
feet out of the snoivy mantle which en- 
velops the summit, and clothes the sides 
of the mountain. On reaching these 
rocks, 1 was so much exhausted that I 
wished to sleep ; but the guides would 
not permit it, \Ye now saw that there 
were many people on the Breven, watch- 
ing our progress ; among them we re- 
cognised some female forms, — a disco- 
very which renewed our courage, and 
excited us to still grciitcr efforts. Turn- 
ing to the side of Italy, a spectacle was 
presented of great magnifieenre, from 
the assemblage of the vast and iiuinhcr- 
Icss white pyramids which appeared on 
the left of the view ; Mont Rosa, in its 
surpassing beauty, being the most di- 
stant, the €ol du G6ant and its aiguille 
the nearest; while all the snow-clail 
rocks which lie on each side of the gla- 
cier running from Mont-Blanc down 
the Mer de Glace, and again up to the 
Jardin, added splendid matures to the 
scene. 

* Snow piled on snow ; each mass appears 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years.’ 

On the south, a bine space shewed 
where the plain of Piedmont lay; and, 
far in the b’dck-ground of this, rose tlie 
long chain of the Apennines, and lofty 
Alps forming the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, anti running thence toward the 
right, meeting the mountains of Savoy. 
Guded as they were by the sun, and 
canopied by a sky almost blai:k, they 
made up a picture so grand and awful, 
that the mind could not behold it with- 
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out fear and astonishment. The iinpn^s- 
sion of so mighty a prospect cannot be 
(Minceivcd or retained. 1 1 was with some 
difficulty that I ruuld be persuaded to 
leave these, nurks, for all iny enthusiasm 
was at an end ; lassitude and exhaustion 
had subdued iny spirit. I was anxious 
to get to tiie suniinit ; but I felt as if 1 
should never acconiplisJi it, the weari- 
iies.s and weakness increasing the mo- 
uieiit L attempted to ascend a few steps ; 
and J was convinced, that in a fcw.iiiU 
mites I should be quite overcome. I 
was induced In proceed by the exhorta- 
tions of the guides. We had to elimb 
about one hour; but this part of the 
undertaking required a most extraordi- 
nary exertion, and severe labour it was. 
After every third or fourth step, we 
were (ddiged to halt for the purpose of 
taking breath, and to turn our faces to 
the. luirtb wind, th^at suflicieiit strength 
might bo regained to take the next two 
or three paces. Our weakness painfully 
inereased the diAiciilty of advancing up 
the ascent, wliirli became at every in- 
stant more steep. Although the sun 
was shilling on us, 1 felt myself ex- 
tremely cold on the side exposed to the 
cutting blast ; and the other side of the 
body being warm, iiiy shivering in- 
creased to such a degree as to deprive 
me almost of the use of limbs. My 
eves were smarting with inflamination, 
tfie. reflection from the snow nearly 
blinding me, at the same time burning 
and blistering my face. 1 had, during 
the morning, as a protection, occasion- 
ally worn a leathern mask, with green 
eye-glasses ; but latterly 1 found it op- 
pressive, and wore a veil instead ; that 
also 1 WHS now obliged to discard.' 1 
desired to have a few inomenta’ rest, and 
sat down. I besought the guides to 
leave me. 1 prayed Dcvouassoiid to go 
to the summit with them, and allow me 
to remain where I was, that, by the 
time of their return, 1 might be refreshed 
to commence the descent. 1 told them I 
had seen enough ; 1 used every argu- 
ment in iny power to induce them tip 
grant my request. Their only answer 
tvas, that they would carry me, exhaust- 
ed as they were, to the summit, rather 
than that 1 should not get to it: that, if 
they could not carry,thcy would drag me. 
Being unable to resist,! becaiflc passive, 
and two of the least exhausted forced 
me up some short distance, each taking 
an arm, 1 found that this eased me. 


and I then went on more willinn^ly, 
when one of them devised a plan winch 
proved of essential service. Two of 
them went up in lulvance about fourteen 
paces, and fixed themselves on the 
snow ; a long rope was fastened round 
my chest, and the other end to them. 
As soon as they were seated I com- 
menced ascending, taking ver^ long 
strides, and duiiif^ so with quickness, 
pulling Uie rope in ; they also, while 1 
thus exerted myself, pulled me toward 
them, so that 1 was partly drawn up, 
and partly ran up, using a zig-zag di- 
rection: and the amusement derived 
from the process, kept us in better 
humour than we were before. I was 
less fatigued, and fidt the eflerts of the 
air less iiy this process, than by the 
slow pace in w'bicb 1 bad liitlierto at- 
tempted to ascend. I bad taken very 
little notice of the progress we were 
thus making, when i suddenly found 
myself on the siiiiimit. 1 hastened to 
the bigliest point (toward Chamonix) 
and, talcing my glass, observed that the 
party on the JJrcvcn bad noticed the 
accomplishment of our nii(h*rtaking, 
and were rewarding ns by waving their 
hats and bandkcrdiiefs, which saluta- 
tion we returned. 1 noticed, also, that 
the people in Chamonix had also col- 
lected in considerable numbers on the 
bridge, watching our progress and suc- 
cess. It was exactly eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. The wind blew with 
cunsidcrablo force. 1 was too much 
worn out to remain there long, or to 
examine the scene around me. The sun 
shone brilliantly on every peak of snow 
that 1 could see ; hardly any mist hung 
over the valleys; none was on the 
mountains;. the object of my ipibition 
was gained; yet the reward of my 
dangers and fatigues could hardly 
profluce enjoyment enough to gratify 
me for a few moments. My mind was 
as exhausted as my body; 1 turned 
with indifference from the view which 1 
had endured so much to behold, and, 
throwing myself on the snow, in a few 
seconds I was soundly buried in sleep, 
surrounded by the guides, who were all 
seeking repose, which neither the burn- 
ing ravs of the sun,* nor the piercing 
cold or the snow, could prevent or dis- 
turb. In this state 1 remained a quarter 
of an hour, when 1 was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. 1 found 
myself much relieved, but still had a 
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a ht Kliivering'. Tlitr pain in the 1e||rg 
ceased, as well as the heiid-acli, but 
the thirst remained. The pulse was 
very f|iiick, and the difficulty of breatli- 
infr threat, but not so oppressive as it had 
been. Having placed the thermometer 
on my baton, in a position in which it 
might be as much in shade as possible, 
1 went to the highest point to observe 
tny friends on the llrcven and in Clia* 
nionix once more, but was siimiiioned 
immediately to a repast; and willingly 
I obeyed the call, for I felt as if 1 had 
a good appetite. Some broad and roust- 
ed chicken were produced, but I could 
not swallow the slightest morsel ; even 
the taste of the food created disgust. 
One or two guides ate a very little; the 
rest could not attempt to do so. 1 had 
proviilcd a hottlc ut ehampugne, being 
desirous to sec how this wine would be 
alfeeted by the rarity of the air. 1 also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of tlie 
inhabitants of (lie world below me ; for 
I could believe tliat there were no hu- 
man beings so elevatcil as we were at 
that iiiomeiit. 'riic wire being removed. 


and the string cut, the cork flew out to a 
great distance, but the noise could hardly 
be heard. Tlie wine rolled out in the 
most luxuriant foam, frothing to the 
very last drop, and we all drank of it 
with aest. Hut not three minutes had 
elapsed when repentance and pain fol- 
lowed ; for the rapid escape of the fixed 
air which it stiH contained, produced a 
choking and stifling sensation, which 
was very unpleasant and painful, 'riie 
most peculiar sensation \rhicii all have 
felt who have gained this great lieight, 
arises from the awful stillness, almost 
unbniken even by the voices of those 
who speak to eaefi other in such a situ- 
ation; for tlieir feeble sounds can hardly 
be heard. This impression weighs 
deeply upon the mind, with a power tlie 
eflecl of which it is impossible to de- 
scribe.** 

Satisfied with the wonders of the 
scene, Mr. Aiildjo and' his associates 
descended in safety froiii their exalted 
station, where, exeept themselves, they 
saw no living rreatnre; and gladly re* 
turned to the haunts of men. 


STANZAS, 

written ajh r Illnr.'ts. 

WiiKN eonseious virtue wliispers peace, 
'Mioiigh health and all its joys should llv, 

'J’he anxious soul expects release, 

Nor dreads the hour that bids us'die. 

The pious mind, in that sad hour, 
raliiily awaits life*s final close; ■ 

Thus robbing pain of half its uow*r, 

Thus triumphing o*er virtueSi foes ! 

Not so the soul, whose guilt’s deep dye 
Its blackest terrors has itnpressM; 

It fears to stay, — it dreads to fly, — 

And looks arouml in vain ful* rest. 

Oh ! guard my steps from error’s inazo ; 
Through life let Virtue put forth bloom ; 

Her fruit matur’d, in life’s last days 
Shall be my sola(!C to the tornli. 


J. SI. LACEV. 
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TIIK LAY OF TIIF. r.|.BE-&f AlDBN, 

hy Sir f Falter Sroit*. 

All, poorLouiso! The live -loiiff day 
She roams from cot to castle |^ay ; 

And still her voice and viol say. 

Ah, maids, beware the woodland way — 

Think of Lonisr ! 

Ah, poor fjonise ! The sun was hifrii. 

It siiiirchM her cheek, it dimm'd her eye ; 

The woodland ivalk was cool and nij^h. 

Where birds with chiinin|f streamlets vie 

To cheer Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise! The. savage bear 
Made iicVr that lovely grove his lair ; 

'I'he wolves molest not paths so fair; 
lint Iwtter far had such been there 

For poor Louise. 

All, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a liiiiitsman fair and hold ; 

His baldriek was of silk and gold, 

And many a witching tale he told 

To poor l4i>nise. 

All, poor Louise ! Small cause to pliii‘ 
lladst thou for treasures of the mine; 

For jieace of mind, that gift divine. 

And spotless innocence, were thine. 

All, poor lionise ! 

Ah, poor Louise ! Thy treasure's reft, 

J know not if by force or theft. 

Or part by violence, part by gift ; 
lint misery Is all that's left 

To poor Louise, 

Let poor Louise sonic sneeonr have ! 

She will not long your bounty crave. 

Or tire the gay with warning stave — 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave, 

For poor Louise. 


TH£ FIKLD-FLOWERS, 

hy A/r. Campbell. 

y R tield-Aowers ! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true : 
Yet, wildings of Nature,. I dote upon you. 

For ye waft me to summers of old. 

When the earth teem'd around me with faery clelighl. 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight. 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


* Sec our Review of the Chronicles of the Canoiigntc, p. 264. 
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I love von for lulling me biick into dreanib 
Of the blue Hi^blaiul iiiouiitaiiis and echoing Atreanis, 
Ami of bircliLMi glades Im^athing their balm, 
lirhile the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote. 
And the deep mellow tone of tlie wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye apeak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell. 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breath’d on iny mind. 
And your Inossoins were part of her sprlh 

Bv’n now what affections the violet awakes ! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lil^ restore! 

What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and ininnowy brooks 
In the vetches tliat tangled their shore ! 

Earth’s cnlturelcss buds, to my heart ye were dear. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Hml scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once 1 welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And 1 wish you to grow on my tomb. 


AliSENOB, 

by the same tFrilcr. 

'Tis not the loss of love’s assurance. 

It is not doubting wliut thou arti^ 

But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
When each is lonely doom’d to weep, 

Arc fruits on desert isles that perish, 

Or riches buried in the f’“ “ 

What though, untouch'd by jealous madness. 
Our bosom’s peace may fall to wreck, 

Th’ undoubting neart, that breaks with sadness, 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 

Absence! is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light, or life, or.breath ? 

’Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet, — 

The pain without the peace of death ! 
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THE CAHRON SIDE, 

from J/r. PianrM's new Opera. 

On ! 'tis sivcct at noon lo stray 
ilv the Carron's winding way 
Where the silver birches shiver 
( Ter the deeply dimpling river, 
Which, like some coy heanty, flies, 
Trembling, to that shady cover, 
Prom the snn, her glorious lover ; 
Who, adown the cloudless skies, 
Kiishing through the leafy bower, 
Woos her in a gulden shower, 

An of 4dd his iather Jove 
Won the maid of Argos* love ! 


THE AOE OF FOURTEEN, 

by Mr. Snow, 

Ai<h hail t«» fourteen! that spring-time of youth. 

Whose skies are all azure, whose pathways are green, 
When the eyes in their brightnesN arc mirrors of truth. 
And the hopes of the heart arc the hopes of fourteen. 

Anti such is thine age, lively Fanny, to-day ; 

And, if pray'rs could avail, not tlic world in its spleci 
Shoultl sadden thy bosom, or tarnish a ray 
Of the pleasure tlmt beams in thine eyes of fourteen. 

Thy life is before thee, dear iuei:c of iiiy love ; 

I will not disclose its IcunI danger unseen ; 

Thy comfort be this, that in regions above 

There are joys more pinliiritig lliaii joys of fourtceii. 


THE I'EEHLEbS SIAIDEN, 

hy^Mr. Sotheby. 

I KNEW a gentle maid : I ne’er shall view 
I ler like again : and yet the vulgar eye 
Alight pass tiie charms I traced regardless by ; 

Fur pale her cheek, uumark’d with roseate hue, 

Nor oeani'd from her mild eye a dazzling glance, 

Nor flash'd her nameless graces on the sight : 

Yet beauty never woke such pure delight. 

Fine was her form as Dian’s in the dance ; 

Her voice was music— *in her silence dwelt 
Expression, cv’ry look instinct with thought: 
Though oft her mind, by youth to rapture wrought, 
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Struck forth wild wit, and fancies ever new. 

The lightest touch of .woe tier soul would melt; 

Ana on her lips, when gleam’d a ling’ring smile. 

Pity’s warm tear gush’d down her check the while: 

Thy like, thou gentle maid ! 1 ne’er shall view. 


THE mVlDKU ORAVSK OV A FAMILY, 

ity Mrs. Uenuins, 

They grew in beauty, side by side. 

They fill’d one home with glee ; 

Their graves arc sever’d, far and wiihf, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fiiir sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded fiower in sight : 
Where are those dreamers now? 

One, 'midst the forests of the west, 
By a dark stream is laid : 

The Indian knows his tdace of rest, 
Far in the cedar shatle. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one ; 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the lov’d of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dress'd 
Above the noble slmn ; 

He wrapp’d his colours round his breast. 

On a olood-red field of Spain. 

And one— o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers — 

The last of .that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 
Around one parent knee ; 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

And cUeer’d with song the hearth— 

Alas! for love, if Mori wert all, 

And nought beyond, oh, earth! 
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t ONVERSATIONS AMONG THE DEAD. 

JVo. II. 

1IONA PARTE AND UYUoN. 

(continued from page 286.) 

Bon. — Well iiicf, luilonl Byron! I 
IOC vuu t'Oiiic prepared to answer my 
«)iirhtioiis; voiir brow is sniuotli, your 
lip iiiiriu’lcd, tliere arc no remains of 
tliiit e\])ivssion in your eountenance 
which would announce you as the 
descendiint of that iinluclcy admiral, 
wh<nii the sailoru termed ** foul-weather 
Jiiek.'* 

UtfT. — I have rerfai Illy shaken olf the 
mental bile engendered by the king of 
('4i<*kuigiie, aiid now wonder that i suf* 
fered Mieh a fly to sting me into anger 
-I cannot iiihigiiie how 1 could be so 
ue«ik ! 

lion. — But I can — no niuii is too 
strong to be wounded by an altered 
tVieiuT or a powerful enemy, and the 
fact isi that Hunt is both to you. lie 
had a great regard for you, and, with 
all his ignouiiice of the world, his 
egotism and vanity, he is a man capable 
of friendship: — he is moreover, though 
neither a JVliiton nor a Bacon, a man of 
Milheienf talent to make his iiiAictions 
fell; but, as the world will quickly 
forget all he has said, and the press of 
Britain has avenged you by imniolntion 
equal to Indian tortures, the sooner you 
forget the affair the better ; otherwise a 
seii^c of justice may stimulate you to 
rescue even Hunt from the pangs ,of his 
tormentors, by aclinitting the trutli of 
his allegations. 

7<vi*. — IVcIl then, I will say no more 
of fiiin, hut will proceed to answer 
your questions with regard to niy wife. 
To the first, Did she eat too much ?” 

1 reply, 1 believe she did not ; — she was 
a young woman and in good health; 
besides,' during all the time we lived 
together, Nature demanded in her case 
support for two. 'J’liis I never consi- 
dered, and i had contracted certain 
ridiculous ideas on the subject of female 
delicacy, which 1 did not discard as 
men in general do, when they live 
constantly with those mortal nalves 
whom they have previously mistaken 
for angels. Nevertheless, lady Byron 
was not wise ; she might have humored 
me, and she was not agreeable in licr 
style of eating, — that is certain. 

Bon, — Then she was to hlame—slie 


ought to have humored the ^oct who 
dreamed of sylphs, until the time came 
when a loving husband would have 
pressed her to take that which common 
sense told him was required by the wo- 
man and the mother. A mure ridicu- 
lous affectation cannot exist than that of 
women living without a sufficiency of 
substantial nutriment ; the lives of many 
females and the health of their offspring 
have been sacrificed to this folly. When 
Madame dc Stacl asked me whom t 
considered as the greatest woman, I an- 
swered, ‘SShe is the greatest who has 
produced the most children.*' There 
was more in this than the woman of 
genius had the wit to see. Say what 
we may of woman, her highest qualities, 
anil eventually her most endearing ones, 
are intimately woven with her character 
as a mother, both physically and senfh 
mentally: — but 1 am giving a disser- 
tation myself, instead of listening to 
you. 

Bt/r . — I wish 1 had lieard yon on the 
subject before I listened to the marriage 
ceremony. I now tiiink that the ro- 
mantic and the profligate are equally 
unlit for marriage, more especially 
when the characteristics of both are 
mingled as they unhappily were in my 
charimter. Having met with vicious 
women who were pleasing, I fancied 
that virtuous women must he infinitely 
more pleasing, for my heart bowed to 
virtue in despite of my practice. As I 
ought to have known that only the 
ivcak enilcavour to com|ieiisate, by 
iiiunncrs, their deficiency in morals, anu, 
in forfeiting our esteem, seek to bind us 
by the fascinations of passion, 1 was 
wrong perhaps in expecting this charm 
from my wife ; yet 1 did expect it, and 
the people around us, instead of teacli- 
ing her to delight me, as 1 am certain 
she might have done, or reasoning 
with me on the wisdom of being con- 
tent with sober happiness, only inflamed 
my irritability by reproach, and aug- 
mented her sense of injury by com- 
menting on my follies of temper and 
errors of conduct. 

Bon. — By errors, do you mean cri- 
minality ? 

B^r.— I do not — we lived very un- 
happily togetlier before 1 had violated 
any law — she resisted imaginary slights 
until J was piqued into giving her 
cause for complaint by rfjpl errors. 

Bon.-*-lii that case she was wounded 
rather in hor/irtrfc than lierq/fec/ion/— 
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she was the injiirod lady, rsitlier than 
tlie sufFerinff woman : — ^yet pain t» pain, 
and, thuiigli mortified pride may nave 
little sympathy, it is nevertheless acute 
sufiTering*. 

Byr, — She had no lack of both. As 
a woman of rank and an heiress, an only 
child, and a person of high attainments 
and talents, she may be supposed to 
have been inspired with a sense of her. 
own value ; nor have I any right to say 
that she did not love me, or did not 
entertain that full confidence and self* 
slightingness which a woman, when she 
loves fiiTly. and fondly, is so capable of 
feeling. I think she loved freely but 
fcarfullv ; she was afraid that f was mad, 
or likely to become so; and, altlio* I 
was angry with her for this apprehen- 
sion, I had no objection to the idea of 
terrifying lier into it. 

Bon, — Matrimony was with you any 
thing but stupid, I perceive ; — ^hut what 
did the woman do whom you stigma- 
tised? 

Byr, — Very little, 1 think; hut that 
little was against me. L hated her as 
the minion of my inotlicr-in-law, whom 
I also hated, and f could not forgive 
hulv Dyrm fur loving cither of them. 

cannot imagine how you 
could afterwards persuade yourself to 
use the money of that same mother-in- 
law. 

Byr. — 1 had a right to .i share of it 
hy law, for I was not divorced from iny 
wife, nor did she make the slightest 
ohjccfioii to niy clairn.s : I might have 
taken tlio w'hoie without her resisting 
me. 

Boh, — Very probably. Lady llyrun 
was in a situation in which niuney, as 
the source of pleasure and importance, 
became void, ('ondenined in the very 
morning of life to solitude, desirable 
only ill its evening, incapable from sor- 
row, or forbidden hy dclicacv, to ini.\ 
uitli the world, anu possessing siifii- 
cieiit to shield her from want and afford 
her the means of educating her child, 
she might he reckless on the subject, 
and willing that you should ciren idicw 
the iiorld iluit you were capable of 
adding the injury of stripping her of 
property to the rest. 1 can readily eoii- 
ceivc this conduct in a higb-suuicd wo- 
man whose temper was liaughty euougli 
to aid her principles Imt how you coiud 
fake her inoiu^y .ifter having taken ano- 
ther openly to your (inns and your heart, 

I cannot conceive. 


Ifyr.— 1 did not take all the law per- 
mitted. * 

Bon. — Why do you talk of the lawf 
We all know that the laws of England 
are hard even to cruelty in their conduct 
to females ; but you and I were made 
to give laws, not receive them. The law 
of honor, as written in your own heart, 
must tell you that it was iiieanncss to 
accept fortune from the woman who had 
rejected you, or whom you had com- 
piled to quit yon ? 

Byr , — 1 do not view the case in the 
same light with you. When 1 sold 
Ncwsteim Abbey the first time, it was 
on the express condition tlijit the pur- 
chaser should deposit a certain sum : — 
the buyer, on seeing the place, preferred 
the loss of this sum to the completion of 
his treaty, hy which means twenty thou- 
sand pounds fell into my hands. 1 was 
thus enabled to pay my debts, and was 
left ill possession oV the paternal man- 
sion. Many people blamed me fur 
taking it; but no person of comnioii 
sense would do so. I had broken no 
boml either of laiv ur usage; and, if 
one iiidii*8 folly proves another man’s 
benefit, he is not to he blamed for ac- 
cepting it. As a general, F presume 
you have yourself taken frequent ad- 
vaiitag<'s of the errors of another. 

lioti . — I hive of course, and for the 
auction affair 1 do not blame you. 1 
have no idea that a poet is a being to he 
oiu-witted hy his inferiors, ur short- 
sighted ill his worldly alfiiirs ; hut our 
intercourse with tlie fair sex is a distinct 
alfaii*. Kither I would have had lady 
llyruii fully restored, or 1 would not 
have taken her money, and I should 
have treated the ofier of it as an insult. 

Byr . — Ilut 1 wanted the money for 
tircccc — for that country which w;is the 
object of uiy young idolatry, the sub- 
ject of my best poetry. Take iiiy cha- 
racter into the account, and you will 
surely tliiiik it right that i sliould 
achieve, or seek to achieve, a great 
good, rather than indulge a petulant 
spirit, and give new pain to a rcially- 
generoiis woman. All disputes on the 
subject would have revived past miseries. 

6on, — By the same rule they would 
have reneweil past feelings of kindness 
and produced feelings ot conlidence, and 
might have brought you again together, 
rendered wiser by experience, and more 
likely to ** bear and forbear,” which is 
the great secret for connubial happiness ; 
and, since her mother was gone, and 
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lirr g;overnefrs would not ap]irouc1i vonr 
atmospliero, yun have liveil to- 

lerably together in tlio first place, and 
ill tiurc very happily, us your child or 
children would nave pr«>Ved ties of a 
strons^ and endcarinj;^ nature. 

H/yr. — IVo — wc never should — she 
would have resented my regard for the 
(luiccioli. 'J'hen I would not have lived 
in Ktii^land, and she woiihl not have 
trusted herself with me oul of it, nor 
would her friends have allowed her to 
<lo so — altogether, thereforcs it was as 
well as it was. 

Uon, — Your answer i^oes a good way 
farther with me than ever niiiil’s n.-ser- 
tioii did, to prove that yon eoiihl nut 
love ; at least titat you could not k«» love, 
hilt that the indulgence of ill-temper was 
to you more necessary than llie inter- 
course of tenderness. If yon came to- 
gether at all, we have *i right to sup- 
pose that youniieetiiig would heaeconi- 
panied by all the repeiitunee, generosity, 
enthusiasm and sensibility, likely to bo 
excited by extraordinary circninstiinces 
in persons of high talent, aente feeling, 
ainl empassioiied teinperaineiit, v\hcrcas 
the first ciiTniiistuuce w hich strikes your 
mind as a eonseijnenreof such re-union, 
is a probability, on your own part, of 
wounding your wife for the sake of 
doing HO, — that i«i, of being confound- 
edly ill-iiatured. 

nyr. — 1 was nut good-tempered, that 
is certain — 1 once remained in bed al» 
most a fortnight, that I might mortify 
the many idlers wIm eamc to look at 
me, and, more than all, mortify lady 
Noel, who w'anted to exhibit me. 

Bon. — 1 rcinemher hearing of that 
circumstance with this addition, that, 
when you did rise, it was to join a large 
dinner-party, where you played the 
agreeable so admirably as to win 
golden opinions” from all the Leicester 
gentry. 

Byr, — Hunt says, 1 had no address; 
but, when 1 condescended to shine, no 
one, 1 believe, found out my deficiency 
— the women at least did not, and they 
are unquestionably the best judges. 

Bon , — In France they are, but 1 have 
my doubts on the subject, as it regards 
womeu of other countries. In Spain 
and Italy, the women either care not for 
you at all, or love yon devotedly ; 9 uch 
persons can never be judges of merit 
since passion foe one excludes observa- 
tion on others. In Germany and Eng- 
land, women have sound understand- 


ings; but they see through their iinagi* 
iiaVtons, and tlie gentle heart wliich had 
wept over the death of the (Virsair’s 
wife, or the bold spirit ivhich had gloricil 
in the revenj^e of Oulnarc, was lodiimcli 
predisposed in your favor, to he a jinlge 
of your manner or your talents iii con- 
versation. The wit*of your Hon Juan 
is wonderful : but whether you had the 
jKiwer to scatter rays in your conversa- 
tion as e(fccti\ely us yon could concentre 
them in your poetry, is questionahle. 
In mv own opinion it was well for tln^ 
world tint you found yoiir mind's 
strength to 6c included in your pen, 
and that you exhibited it therefore in 
the right place ; but I am talking when 
I should ho listening. I enquired what 
were your real feelings as a father? 

llyr, — I fancy they were niiicli like 
those of other men, who sehlmii think 
much of mere infants, though tln^y af- 
terwards become attaclied exceed nigly 
to their own representatives as rational 
creatures. 

Bon , — You mistake — a giv.it propor- 
tion of men are hy nature endued with 
love of offspring, scarcely less acute in 
its action on the miml than that of fe- 
males, many of whom have in fad littli 
of the mother beyond her phyHical 
powers. — Of this you were not awar<*, 

I am certain ; and, since no man toindi- 
cd the subject more pathetically, it is 
evident that IJiiiit was at least right 
when he divides your powers as a poet, 
from your feelings as a man ? 

Bifr. — It is the peculiar cliaracter of 
genius to siip])ly imagination with the 
objects on which it desires to expatiate ; 
but surely it is hard to suppose a poiM 
seeks that from without, in a r«ise of 
eominun feeling, which, unless his sen- 
sibility is siiif'ulnrly obtuse, he will 
iiiid wiihin. To inter that a man is 
more noble, more tender, more wise, 
because he has written like Milton, 
Waller, or Bacon, may be foolish, since 
the dictates of every mind in its retire- 
ment may be, and must be, of a superior 
nature to the actions and feelings of the 
same individual i» the world, which 
mingles at every moment the alloy of 
selfish feelings, and momentary dis- 
gust or ill-humor, with our best emo- 
tions ; — yet to conclude that the man of 
genius is devoid of the common affect- 
icms of his nature, is still more foolish. 
Many husbands have felt all that I did, 
and probably much more, when [ wrote 
that farewell to lady Byron which has 
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melted so many hearts in my favor ; hut 
to say I felt nothing^ of that which I 
described is childish ; for, while 1 was 
a poet, involved in the construction of 
verses, f was also a wounded man, 
seekinjf, through a natural and to me 
habitual medium, to express that which 
deeply affected me. 

Bon . — ^You have a right to claim this 
justice from your fellow-men unques- 
tionably. 

Hyr. — Since you concede so far, 1 
will assure yon, that, although from the 
irritability of my nature 1 was little 

a to exhibit that patience with 
en, by which nnrses and precept- 
ors ought to be distinguished, I was yet 
a man capable of loving them even to 
excess; and, had 1 ever led a regular 
life and associated domestically 'with 
them, I should have been found with 
one on my knees, another on my hack, 
and a third in my arms. 1 should have 
been delighted to teach a boy to swim, 
a girl to sit well on her horse— to tell 
rfiy little circle the glories of Greece, 
and read, in the sjiarkles of their young 
eyes, a corresponding share of niy own 
enthusiasm ; — in short, when 1 had re- 
nounced women, J should have found 
children the infant angels best calcu- 
liited to draw from my lieart the thorns 
which adult angels had planted there. 

Don . — I have, niyself, precisely the 
same conception of happiness in a fa- 
mily. It was this idea of my son’s in- 
fluence on my heart, which made me so 
earnestly desire every memorial of him 
during my banishment. May 1 ask 
ivhethcr the love you felt for your child- 
ren was equal ? 

Iiyr, — It was not. 1 hived my wife’s 

child ten times better tlian Miss *s, 

though 1 could be said to know nothing 
of it personally. Men have in general 
no other attachment to their natural 
rhihircii than that which springs from 
passion for the mother i and, when that 
subsides, what is the child but a living 
memento of folly ? It is only by a pc'- 
cnliar combination of circumstances 
that a man is allowed to be proud of his 
natural child ; that he can own it, toy 
with it, cMlueato it, play the fond fool 
in its young days, or the exulting fa- 
ther in its' mature years. The curse 
which Abraham fedt with rej^ard to his 
Ishmael hangs on all illegitimate issue ; 
for, with the strongest claims to pity as 
well as love, how continually are the 


kindest natures rendered cruel in their 
ease ! 

lion. — Then von had no particular 
interest in the child whom you sent so 
far to find a grave; — ^you did that 
strange thing to offend your wife ? 

Ilvr . — 1 (ud it from anger to her, cer- 
tainly. 

lion, — Rut how could such anger be 
consistent with tliat indifference whicli 
you consider in your works as an in- 
evitable consequence of matrimony ? 

Because it suited my rhyme 
or my iutention so to say, you are not 
to conclude that such was my opinion 
fixedly and decisively — no! I knew 
better, for I could not bring myself to 
feelings of indifference for my wife, or 
to enoiii’e that she should care little for 
me! I prefiirred provoking her, abu- 
sing her, calling ii[i her ill-will, to being 
forgotten by hei:. 

Hon. — I am satisfied. 1 perreixi* 
that you woiihl have made an excellent 
husband and exeniphiry father at lifty 
years of age, when common sense should 
have turned you into peace. In the 
mean time \ou would have killed a 
couple of hiuies by your temptn*, your 
talents, and your liahits. 

Byr. — Your coiiclnsioii may not he 
wrong, for I flo not rememher having 
any female friend or companion on whom 
1 did not inflict uiiieh suflering; hut 
then I shared what i inflicted — 1 was not 
a tyrant for tlie love of tyranny. 

Bou. — Nor by the same rule. 1 sup- 
pose, were yon covetous for the love of 
money, as Hunt insinuates. 

Byr . — 1 think 1 was not. It is how- 
ever certain that 1 was glad to scrape 
money up for Greece, and that I saved 
ill many matters from principle. 

lion. — So did 1 ; for I knew tiie value 
of money as every conqueror does ; yet 
1 could not with-liold those common 
proofs of love to the woman for whom I 
felt that passion even temporarily. To 
Josephine I could have given xiorlds at 
one time — however ! love was far less 
my ruling passion than ambition, and 
so it is with most men. lYitli you va- 
nity was the prevailing influence, and 
another Pope in another age may say, 

** yuu why Jlyroii bruke througb ev'ry riik ' 
'Twm all for frar the wits should rail liitn foul." 

Yes — it was to win the applause of 
Moore and Hunt tliat vou reviled vour 
king and abused his mfnisters ; andf you 
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nover liad either their motives or their 
enthusiasm for your excuse; you had 
neither any actual desire of a cliuiit'e, 
nor any acquired taste for a degrada- 
tion: out yon wished to he an idol 
amongst those who would place you on 
the altar at no less a price than sub- 
scribing to their creed, though fully 
aware that you ucrc not half a convert. 
Where the world has gained so much as 
it has done by your poetry* it woiihl 
he invidious to look too closely into 
your private character or criticise your 
foibles; therefore Knglnnd does well, 
and even wisely, to defend you warmly, 
and place your monunient amongst Iier 
iinperishabic names; but I trust that 
her future poets will take warning from 
yon never to bring their feelings as men 
so iiiiinediately before the public eye as 

f rou have done, unless they can better 
>ear the scrutiny. Public characters 
may he termed public property; but 
there is no oeeasiun to invite inspi'ction 
into onr most sacred feelings for the 
sake of gaining partial pity foroursuf- 
IVrings: it i« 'unwortliy of the great 
mind thus to serve the liulc ones. 8ucli 
beings comniand sympathy as a right, 
not solicit it as aims, nor even betray 
that iiecessitv for it which 1 grant they 
will feel. No! if they would know 
118 , feel for us, ami with us, let them 
seek diligently and unfold sloiviy the 
recesses of those hearts so distinguished 
among tlicir kind. The slave digs for 
the ore, and dives for the pearl ; nor 
ought they to be his without this labor, 
for then only will he value them as they 
merit. 

U. 


niOGRAVniCAIi AND ciiaracteuistic 
SKETCHES OF OISTINC.UI81IED PER- 
SONS I.ATKLY DECEASED. 

Latlv Caroline Lamb . — This inge- 
niona lady was the only daughter of 
Prcderic earl of Hesborongh, by a sister 
of the present earl Spencer. About the 
age of nineteen she was married to 
the hon. William Lamb, by whom she 
had a daughter who died very young, 
and also a son. She did not live on 
the most cordial or amicable terras with 
this gentleman, and tliercfore, aoo’ui 
three years ago, they agreed to a sepa- 
ration. Lord Byron was one of her 
professed admirers, and the beautiful 

VOL. IX. 


poem which he addressed to licr* may 
be adduced as a testimony of his ardent 
love, unless it he supposed that poets 
arc too full of enthusiasm and too fond 
of fiction to deserve* implicit credit. — 
She was distinguished by a masculine 
character, proofs of which she gave not 
only ill private society, hut also «t a 
parliamentary elcetion for Westminster, 
where she publicly solicited votes for 
her brother-in-hiw. Having a talent 
for literary composition, she wrote some 
pleasing poems which found their way 
to the press ; and three spirited novels, 
entitled (ilenarvon, Graham IJaiiiiltoii, 
and Ada Reis. 

3/rF. Anne Seyniovr Damcr . — Jleiiig 
the daughter of (ieUi-marshal (yOnway, 
the highly-esteemed friend of Horace 
carl of Orford, this laily was f.ivored 
by that nohleinan with the bequest of 
his fumed villa of Strawherry-liill. — 
Her husband, the hon. Mr. Dainer, was 
little known ; hut her fame was dilfuseil 
over Kurupe. In early life she had 
received instriictions in sculpture from 
C 'erucchi, and also from the cider Ba- 
con; and she stuilicd the same art 
amidst the rnnuins of aiitimiity in Italy. 
She sent a bust of lord Nelson, coin- 

letcd by herself, as a present to the 

in^ of Tanjoiir, chiefly with a vimv of 
exciting in India a taste for the fine 
arts. Two colossal heads of river-gods 
on the bridge at Henley, a statue of 
George the Third at Bdinhiirgh, a 
bronze figure of the same monarch at 
Somerset-Placc, and many busts in prL* 
vate hands, attest her skill and her 
tasteful elegance of execution. 

Madame Elisabelh Charlotte Pauline 
Guizot. — M. dc Meiilati, who held an 
office in tlic financial department under 
the celebrated Necker, Wiis rained by 
the effects of the Frcncli revolution, and 
died in 17911, leaving a widow and twf« 
daughters, one of whom, being eagerly 
desirous of contributing efrcctiially to 
the support of the famUy, resolved to 
. court, ny writing, the favor of tiie pub- 
lic. U ndcr the guidance of her fatlicr*s 
friends, Suard and Devaines, she took 
up the pen with all the confidence of 
hope, and produced a lively work of 
fiction, styled Des Contradictions. This 
was followed hy La Chapelle d*Ayton, 
the plot of which she borrowed from an 
English romance. Both these works 

* Sfc our Volunin for ISiri, p. 7*i» 
fi 
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were very successful ; and the miscel- ments ; but, at the last {general election, 
laiicous pieces which Mafleniuiselle de a local dispute occasioned his rejection. 
Meulan published in some respectable The majority of the electors arc silk- 
journals were so far approved, that her weavers, and they suspected that in 
Veputation for talent, if not for the contest for high wages their two old 
soundest judgement, was established in members (Moore and Ellic^ had fa- 
the literary world. In 1807,^ a decline vored the master weavers.' Thecorpo- 
of health rendered a siispi'iision of her ration or Tory party took care to in> 
labors expedient, and a remarkable in- crease this suspicion, and, by treating 
cident resulted from the seeming misfor- the voters with plenty of liquor, carried 
tune. She received a letter from a per- the election. 'Hiis event wciglied hea- 
son, who, without naming himself, of- vilv on Mr. Moore's mind, 
fered to write for her in Le PubiicUleM \Vhcn the rage for speculation broke 
long as she pleased. At first slie dc« out in I82i, the known abilities of Mr. 
dined the oiler ; but, on renewed applU Moore caused him to be much courted 
cation, she acceded, and was soon fa- by the projectors of new companies ; 
vored with several articles, in liappv but be by no means lent his name to 
smcordance with her own tiustc and teef- them indiscriminately, and his friends 
ings. Still the author remained^ con- offer evidence of the sincerity of his 
cealed; coniecture and inquiry proved professions of belief in the stability of 
equally futile. At length she addressed those ivhich he adopted. When the 
her mysterious correspondent through bubbles burst, he was made the scape- 
the medium of the paper; and the re- goat for the sins of a multitude, and was 
suit was that M. Unizot, a vonng gen- so assailed by legal process, that lic- 
tleman of a Protestant family, avowed retired to France to avoid a prison. — 
and presented himself. He was fourteen He first resided at Dieppe, fie occii- 
year; younger than the lady; but, not- pled himself in writing the memoirs of 
withstanding this disparity, there seems his own life ami times ; but be did not 
to have been a perfect congeniality of proceed steadily, because bis iiiiud was 
sentiment and character between them, much harassed by his reverses and his 
The most friendly intimacy succeeded anxieties respecting the affairs in which 
the first interview ; to friendship sue- ii^had been engaged in England. Lat- 
cceded exclusive preference and pas- terl^ he endeavoured to ilivert his at- 
sioiiate tenderness ; but th^ were not tcntion by givin;;^ instruction, in several 
married before the year 1812. After sciences with which be was conversant, 
writing for many years in harmonious to the sons of the gentlemen to whose 
concert ivith bis ingenious and amiable bouses he resorted. His licalth, bow- 
wife, M. Guizot lost her when she had ever, sank rapidly, and he died at Ab- 
reached the age of f>4. beville, leaving a son (who is now in 

JiJr. Peter Moore , — He was born the East Indies) and two ilaugliters. 
about the year and was the son of Captain Hugh Clapperton, — This 
a respectable clergyman. In bisyontb, bold adventurer was born at Annan, in 
be went to India, as one of the civil 17H8, being the son of a surgeon whose 
servants of the company; and, in a very numerous family and inattention to 
course of years, he^acciimnlatcd by fair frugality kept him in a state bordering 
means an ample property, lie so on poverty. The boy bad an imperfect 
strongly disapproved the arbitrary education, but found the means of ac- 
acts of ‘Warren Hastings, that, after bis quiring some knowlege of practical 
return to England, he furnisbod Mr. mathematics, before ho went to sea at 
Burke with iniportant materials for the the age of seventeen years. 'He made 
prosecution of the impeachment. He Mveradvovagcsasacaum-boyinatrad- 
was tlienceforward connected in politics ing vessel; but, having inadvertently 
with the Whig party ; but the weight infringed the revenue laws, and being 
of that interest was not sufficient to 9 c- consequently menaced with punishment, 
cure his election, in 1796, for Tewkes- ho was glaa to escape it by suffering 
bury. In 1802, be declared himself a himself to be pressed into the king's 
candidate for Coventry, and, by expend- serticc. When be was a midshipman, 
iiig 25,000 pounds, procured the honor he learned the improved cutlass exercise 
of representing that city. He was re- from Angelo the fencing-master, and 
chosen for several subsequent parlia- taught it with success in the fleet com- 
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iiuniiud by Sir Alexander Cocbram*. — 
While be was thus cnf^a^ed (says one 
who knew him well), bis “ manly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the (piar- 
tor-deck, tended to fix the attention and 
improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own as well as the other messes, 
where he had the honor of bein^ a fre- 
ipient tfiiest, he was the very soul and 
life of the party; saiiif well, told merry 
tales, puinteii scimes for the ship's thea- 
tricals, sketched views, drew curica- 
tures, and, indeed, was an exceedingly 
amusing and interesting person. He 
afterwards served as lieutenant in the 
tloiilhi on the North- American lakes, 
and rose to the eomiiiand of a schooner ; 
but the return of peace cheeked bis ad- 
vaneement. After living in rctiremimt 
for some years, be removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he formed an acqiiainir 
ant e with Ur. Oudney, bv whose sug- 
gestions his thoughts were first directed 
to discoveries in Africa* His progress 
in that quarter of the world has been 
accurately noticed in oiir miscellany, — 
He witnessed the premature death of 
his lamented friend, without losing* the 
hope that he himself might be more for- 
tunate. He continued 'to explore the 
country^ until his progress was stopped 
at Sackatoo, where he was detained for 
live months by the arbitrary will of the 
sultan Bello. While he was waiting 
for permission to pnicerd to Timbnetoo*, 
he was weukciieu by the heat of the 
climate, and a dysentery curried him 
off. It was reported that he had been 
murdered hy*the sultan’s order ; but his 
own servant brought to England the 
news of his natural death. How many 
brave, entorprising, and estimable men, 
have fallen victims to their zeal for 
African discovery ! 


A eiCTURB OF FJIBNCII SOCIKTY AND 

ENGLISH LOVE ; ffOm Q MW PFotk 

entitled the English in France, 

The heart that has once loved, is apt 
li> love always. It is natural. How 
can such a void as fickleness or disap- 
pointment may leave, be filled but by a 
new affection ? If there be any conso- 
lation, that can at all soften the anguish 
or soothe the despair of one who has 
ceased to love or to be loved, it is the 
hope of rekindling the flame, of reviving 
the cherished sentiment, In^ favor of 


some now object. I’hc world is full of 
beauty, of warm iind not unkind licarts. 
The Vreslincss of one's own heart is 
never doubted — its capability of loving. 
Or, perhaps, selfishness whispers, that 
the chann of atfcction lies more in win- 
ning and ill having, than in feeling. 
How cruel, how prostrating is the dis- 
appointment ! lleaiity is again beheld, 
again admired. All attraction, all fas- 
cination, surround it. The fickle lover, 
free from all past fetters, resolves to be 
again enamoured. He seca minutely 
each perfection of mind and person, 
that, before, his fresh aflectioii w'ould 
have adored without stooping to ana- 
ly.se. His taste is sharpened ; the void 
within craves imperatitely for the lost 
happiness of loving ; a goddess to adore 
is not wanting cither in mind or form ; 
but, alas ! the heart within is dead — 
its spring* is gone, its fire past all the 
power of re-cxcitemeiit ; and vanity 
and habit must repeat those smiles and 
attentions which true-felt tenderness 
alone can first suggest. So felt Bcd- 
Ington, as he singled out from the so- 
ciety of Mailamo dc Miromenil the 
beautiful baronne. No countenance 
could be more lovely and expressive 
than hers, no tournure more enchant- 
ing; and, what formed a new and 
foreign charm to the Englishman, her 
manners knd feelings were delicately 
and warmly feminine, whilst her mind 
was fraught with male information, 
and endowed with male solidity. She 
practised none of the little coquettish 
caprices that the fair Briton always 
thinks calculated to set-oflf her charms, 
— none of that infantine affectation, 
which, in the street or saloon of the 
Continent, always marks as extrava- 
UAnt the manners of our countrywomen. 
Bedingtnn chose his place by her side. 
** One more throw in the game of love,” 
thought he, “ and this time surely suc- 
cess shall not fail me for want of cool- 
ness.”* He commenced his addresses 
without a flutter of the heart; yet were 
those addresses seemingly far more 
warm and extravagant, than those 
which passion had formerly dictated. 
Natural heat was wanting, but it was 
more tlian supplied by factitious. And 
a simple maiden might have been 
flattered by what awakened the suspi- 
cions of the woman. First and true 
love is patient tofi, and hastens to ii% 
goal with lingering step. The very 
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Avay is (icliglitful. and the pleasures of 
tixpectutioii arc sipped in content. But 
in the fictitious, the re-excited, the after- 
fits of ivould-be passion, the lover hur- 
ries on ; — tlic slow approaches, once so 
full of charm, are insipid, and he preci- 
pitates the cast that is to decide his hap- 
piness or disappointment. Unfortu- 
nately for Bedington, the object of this 
zeal on his part, was by no means pre- 
pared to share it. The baronne loolked 
for a friend, or for very little more than 
one ; for amusement, not excitement. 
She took a lover, as she had taken a 
fashionable shawl, because the better 
sort of her acquaintance wore one. — 
And Bedingtbn was an enviable article 
of this kind, being a foreigner, high- 
born, sad, sentimental, sarcastic. And 
be it said, that, for some years subse- 
quent to the peace, a ypiing English- 
man of hreeiling somewhat outshone 
the youths who tilled a similar rank in 
France. 

There ivcre two classes of these 
French gallants, and it would be diffi- 
cult to detciTiiiiic which was most 
gauche. We may mention, first, the 
pure aristocratic brood, that had been 
nurtured close in the jpalaces of the 
Fauxhonrg de St. Germain; few of 
them had breathed the pure air either of 
heaven or of life, having, from the age 
of four to that of twenty-four, never 
been allowed to stir abroad, lest they 
should catch the epidemic of revolu- 
tionary ideas. Many, notwithstanding, 
had scampered off to fill the ranks of 
the imperial armies ; and these formed 
a mixed and neutral race. Those who 
remained at home were truly the queer- 
est of beings, infantine in their ways, 
their ideas, and their jests. They paid 
compliments, ivore a kind of demi- 
rulDes, •and were only rescued from 
being utter non-entities by their national 
vivacity. The second class consisted 
of heroes and Bonapartists, ennobled 
by tlicir exploits and red ribands, and 
in many instances claiming alliance 
with the first, whom they at the same 
time affected to despise. Among these 
gentry, certain formulas of politeness 
were joined with the rude manners and 
bruiqiic tone of the camp. It was like 
the embroidery on their ill-cut habits, 
making bad taste and deformity more 
conspicuous. To rivals as to enemies 
these were certainly formidable anta- 
gonists ; but they sadly wanted polish 


or refinement. Common-place was the 
ideal as well as the real of such heroes. 
Among these, a Briton’s character of- 
fered all the charms of variety ; his re- 
finement in all things, from the minu- 
tim of every-day life to even his taste 
and imagination, his real sentiment and 
affected apathy, his almost oriental grdp 
vity and gentleness united, and lastly 
the impossibility of unheroising his 
character by ctitcring upon the trifling 
topics which absorbed his interest at 
home. To a French belle it would be 
idle to talk Bond-street or secret bio- 
graphy, make a digression to New- 
market or Tattersall’s, or even to utter 
a Pcean over so many head of game 
bagged in a season, and counted as 
sciupulously, on the same principle 
likewise, as an Indian doth his scalps. 
All this precious puerility, tliat fills the 
heads and months of the class self-de- 
nominated the better sort in England, 
was foreign at Paris. Each possessor, 
however rich in such specie, felt that it 
would not pass. With such as ileding- 
toii, this embargo put upon nonsense, 
forcing them to produce their sense, 
had a most beneficial effect, and made 
them appear like men of taste. 

With regard to Bedington and the 
baronne, we may say that attachment 
was undertaken by both on calculation ; 
by Bedington to fill the void iti his 
heart, by the lady to fill the void in her 
time, — ^so that it promised little dura- 
bility. If pleasure, however, is not 
always to be drawn from the represent- 
ation of simple truth, something better 
may. Calculation and prudence are 
scarcely better managers of love affairs 
than vulgar instinct. So at least the 
pair of would-be lovers felt, refiecting 
after a time, that, if the heart was given 
to mislead, the head was sometimes no 
less so. The baronne loved tranquil- 
lity of mind. She would have at least 
folded Cupid’s wings, if she would not 
have cut tjbem, aiiu probably converted 
the little god into a soft pillow for re- 
pose. Now Bedington wanted excite- 
ment ; and the deity was to him a vul- 
gar cherub, without his weapons, his 

g narrels, his agitations, his paroxysms 
oth of pleasure and of pain. He, had 
lie becin a poet, would have sung his 
Cupid as a fury, clothed in love’s attri- 
butes and beauty. Hymen, in short, 
had he been employed on this occasion, 
could not have brought together a more 
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ill-assorted pair. When hostile iiiflu- 
cMioi‘8 come in contact, the disturhinK 
power is always more powerliil than 
the luUin^^. ‘Hence Bedingt'oii had 
inure effect in breaking the haroiine*s 
traiiqiiiility, than her impassibility could 
have in calniing him. Never was one 
so craving in the way of sentiment as 
he. Devoured bv anguish for .the 
slightest cause, or nclicving himself so, 
he accused his mistress of a total want 
of atfection, because she did not share 
ill his griefs. She was unreasonable 
enough to demand a cause, ere slic 
cunla do so; and he declared her to 
want that penetration which feeling 
gives. Such, however, was the influ- 
ence which their friendship or affection 
in the first instance gave him over her, 
and which his exaggerated passions 
and modes of expression increased, 
that the poor lady did actually endea- 
vour to be as tniipassioiicd as himself. 
She yielded to his caprices, and affected 
the femme anx seHtimens. The attempt, 
however, was difficult to one who had 
never met but with good fortune. Her 
years had been a series of blessings 
she had been born rich, tenderly nur- 
tured, highly married, a young widow, 
cMidowcti with beauty. The thing was 
impracticable ; and, as a lady uf her ac- 
quaintance observed, although she had 


found a L^once, there was not stuff 
either in her character or life to make a 
Delpbinc. The consequence was, she 
lost her embonpoint. Her character as 
a woman of sense suffered ^somewhat — 
hut what of that ? She was one nf those 
whose beauty depends upon fullness of 
person and feature ; and on this account 
the diminution of her person alarmed 
a host of friends, whom a diiiiinutiuii of 
her character would have slightly af- 
fected. They interfered, expostulated. 
She shed the first tears they had ever 
seen from her, and expostulated in her 
tarn. She vowed she loved, and pre- 
ferred her affections to her beauty. 
They replied, that her beauty was of ‘a 
kind which could not afford to be senti- 
mental at the price of being thin. 
Moreover, they assured her that she 
was very ill, wnereupon she tuok to licr 
bed*. Ilcdin^n, alarmed, flew to her 
hotel; but Sic porter had been made 
secure in his faith, and the lover was 
denied admittance. This to him was 
the happiest point in his wooing, inas- 
much as it excited him, and put him in 
a passion. A cold-blooded* visit from 
some of the above-mentioned friends, 
with a cold-blooded and polite dismissal 
from the uffcctioii of the lady, signed 
b^ her own hand, put an end to tlie 
ItaiiOH, 


iIttfinUaneoujt 


A Dtfence of Angling by a Philo-- 
gopher , — ^We cuiisidcr angling as a silly 
amusement, or rather no amusement at 
all; but, as tiiany persons are enthu- 
siastically fond of' it, we are so far from 
wishing to check their propensity, that 
we will introduce Sir Humphry Davy’s 
vindication uf it. — *'The search uAer 
food is an Instinct belonging to our 
nature; and from the savage in his 
rudest and most primitive state, who 
destroys a piece of game or a fish with 
a club or spear, to man in the most cul- 
tivated state of society,^ who employs 
artifice to secure his ooject, the origin 
of the pleasure is similar, and its object 
the same ; but that kind of it requinng 
most art may be said to characterise 
man in his highest or intellectual state ; 
and the fisher, for salmon and trout with 
the fly employs not only machinery to 


assist his physical powers, but applies 
sagacity to conquer difficulties; amf the 
pleasure derived from ingenious re- 
sources and devices, as well as from 
active pursuit, belongs to this atnnse- 
ment. Then, as to its philosophical 
tendency, it is a pursuit uf moral dis- 
dpline, requiring patience, forbearance, 
and command of temper. As connected 
with natural science, it may be vaunted 
as demanding a knowlege of the Imhits 
of a considerable tribe of created beings 
—ifishes, and the animals that they p^ey 
upon, and an acq^uaintance witn the 
signs and tokens of the weather and its 
changes, the nature, of waters and of the 
atmosphere. As to its nodical rela- 
tions, it carries ns into the most wild 
and beautiful scenery of nature;-- 
amongst the nionnuin lakes, and the 
clear and lovely streams that gush from 
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the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
that make their way through tlie cavi- 
ties of calcareous strata. How delight- 
ful ill the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the 
frosts disappear, and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to tvknder 
forth by some clear stream, to see the 
leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odours of tlie bank perfiiiucd 
by the violet, and enameled, as it were, 
w’ith the primrose and the daisy ; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms 
are filled with the music of the bee ; 
and on the surface of the Waters to view 
tlie gaudy flies sparkling like animated 
gems in the sunbeams, miilst the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them 
from below; to hear the twittering of 
the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, r^idly hide themselves be- 
neath the flowers and leaves of the 
water-lily : and, as the season advances, 
to find all these oiijects changed for 
others of the same kind, but better and 
brighter, till the swallow and the tront 
contend, as*tt were, for the gaudy May- 
fly, and tilt, in pursuing your amuse- 
ment in the calm and balmy evening, 
you arc serenaded bv the songs of the 
cheerful thrush and melodious night- 
ingale, performing the offices of pater- 
nal love, in thickets ornamented with the 
rose ami woodbine !" 

A retnarkable Discovery. — When the 
Welsh geiitryspeak of praigrees, tlic^ 
laugh at those who cannot trace their 
genealogy to a more ancient prince than 
tJaractacus ; but wliat is the untiquity 
of such a family, compared with ante- 
tliluvian traces or remains ? or what are 
the pyramids of Kgypt, when subjected 
to a similar comparison ? i n the county 
of Dumfries, (says Mr. Grierson), in 
a sandstone quarry, four tracks or diffei^- 
eiit kinds of animals have been found. 
The simple inspection of these tracks 
made it impossible to doubt in what 
manner they had been produced. ^ The 
great number of the impressions in un- 
interrupted continuity, the rcgnlar kl- 
teriiations of the right and left foot- 
steps, their equidistance from each 
other, the outward direction of the toes, 
the grazing of the foot along the sur- 
face before it was firmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than 
by tlic heel, and, in one instance, the 
sharp and well-defined marks of the 


three claws of the animars foot, — arc 
circumstances which immediately arrest 
the attention of the observer, and force 
him to acknowlege that they admit only 
one explanation. Tlie impressions of 
one of these 'tracks, Dr. Bnckland 
thinks, have been produced ^ the feet 
of a ‘tortoise or crocodile. These im- 
pressions of quadrupeds, to say' the 
least, may be denominated foot-steps 
before the flood — This may well be 
called the age of discovery ! 

Luminous Appearance of the Sea . — 

Nothing is more singular (says Mr. 
Finlayson) than the pliospliorcsecnt ap- 
pearance of the Indian sea at night ;-^it 
shows like a vast lake of liquid fire, 
melted sulphur, or phosphorus. In 
many bays, such as tlie harbour, at 
Prince of Wales' Island, the bodies 
which emit this light, exist in such vast 
quantity, that a boat may readily be 
distinguished at the distance of several 
miles by the brilliant light, resembling 
that of a torch, urocceding froiii the 
agitateil water. We have seen the sea 
rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance by day, 'so that it might 
have been mistaken for the green veget- 
able matter common on stagnant pools. 
We have taken up a quantity of this 
green-coloiircd water, and, by keeping 
it till flight, have ascertained that the 
green colour by day, and the phospho- 
res^nt appearance’ by night, were oc- 
casioned by the same substance. The 
causes of this luminous appearance in 
the sea arc doubtless various in different 
parts of the ocean. We know that fish, 
when dead, afford similar light; and 
experiments have shown that dead fish 
immersed in sea-water, after a time, 
afford it also. The spawn of a fish is 
said to afford it, and putrefaction is 
considered as a very common cause of 
this appearance. In the present in- 
stance', it appeared uncouivocally to 
proceed from inniimeraDle granular 
gelatinous bodies, about the size of a 
pin's head. These, when taken upon 
the hand, moved about with great agility 
for some seconds, when they ceased to 
be luminous and remained immove- 
able.- 

Difference between the Inhabitants 
of the JVorM and South of France 
tn the Cultivation of the Mind and 
the Exercise of Industry. — It appears, 
from authentic documents, that, in the 
year 1820, 740,810 children were sent 
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to school in the thirty-two departments sitely ingenious in rendering himself 
of the North of France, and only unhappy. Every man,^ who values his 
375,931 from the fifty-four departments happiness, will oe studious to eradicate 
of the South; and that, in 18^, at the a susceptibility, which is certainly a 
annual exhibition of the products of scion of that passion which, the wist; 
French industry, the northern dc- son of Siracli truly, and with a tine 
partments obtained, thirty-nine gold- sarcasm, remarks, * was not made for 
medals, the southern only ten ; the man.’ ” 

former gained one hundred and twenty* • The Pwnp^ or the Hydraulic Contra- 
seven silver medals, the latter only eerw.— “About the time (says Mr. 
twenty-five.— Is this difference to be Cradock) that every kiiight-crrant was 
attributed to the relaxing nature of the inclined to break a spear on the (lib- 

sonthern climate? In some measure, bonian shield, Sir T. A e was 

perhaps, but not wholly. advised to enter the lists, and hp in- 

A Reform in one of the Swiee formed me that he should engage in a 
Coatene.— The grand council of the controversy with Gibbon. * With Gib- 
Valaishas, both humanely and wisely, bon. Sir, about what? his Roman 
abolished capital punishment, except for History?* — ‘No, about his pump.* — 
the heinous crime of murder. No go- At that time he was next-door neigh- 
vernment, we conceive, has a right to hour to Mr. Gibbon in Hentinck-Street, 
derive any one of life, unless his and there was a pump common to both 
offence be of that horrible complexion premises, and some wits ha<l furnished 
which, according to nature and reason, Sir Thomas with a dissertation on the 
annihilates all claim to mercy; but we. submet. When he first wrote to 
all know, from the established practice Gibbon, the great historian sent for a 
of nations, that power too often super- workman, but he could find nothing 
sedes right, A man's life is, ipeofactOt that was amiss with^ the pump. The 
forfeited by murderous guilt; but to first letter not obtaining an answer, 
doom him to death for sheep-stealing. Sir Thomas^ followed it up with a 
or for extorting a small sum on the learned “Dissertation on tlie Origin 
highway, betrays a want of discrimi- of Pumps," and favored me with the 
nation, of justice and of humanity. We sight ot a copy, which, he said, ‘ if he 
are informed that the example of the could obtain no full answer, he would 
Valais is on the point of being followed publish, and he was assured that it 
by the rulers of Geneva, as well as by would sell.’ 1 told him *I did not 
the king of Bavaria. doubt it ;* but, being intimate with his 

Morbid Kaceoe of Feeling, — “ I do lady’s family, I earnestly entreated 
not think (lord Chedwortn properly him to desist. He however continued 
observes) that a trembling! y-afive sus- the persecution, till Gibbon became 
crptibility is a certain diagnostic of much ann^ed. Some time after, 1 
virtue ; it is sometimes, perhaps most asked Sir Thomas what became of his 
frequently, what we call prudery, controversy. ‘ Ob !’ said lie, ‘Gibbon 
Conscious innocence is bold, and often never^ dared to write an answer ; he 
much more unguarded than guilt, gave in, and only at last sent a message 
though the feeliiigs of calumniatecl to desire, ‘ that I would take the pump 
innocence will be often in the highest altogether, and do what 1 pleased with 
degree irritable : hut the feelings of no it.’ — The essay on the pump was not ill 
friend of mine, whether man or woman, drawn up, cither os to. elegant style or 
do i wish to be ‘ tremblingly alive all historical information." 
o’er,’ for the inevitable consequence The Farewell Addreee of gfL Oriental 

is, that the person cursed with^ such Joumaliet, — On the discontinnaiice of 
feelings must ‘smart and agonise at a Persian news-paper, the editor th.us 
every pore.’ He will find ten thou- addressed an ungrateful public. “ Be 
sand things to render him miserable; it known to all men, that from the 
ten thousand unintentional slights will time this paper, the Shems al Akbar, 
pierce him to the quick, which would was establtshed by me to the present 
ncvcr'have occarred to the mind of a day, which is about five years, 1 have 
inanoClessrcfincmentand susceptibility, gainedf nothing by it except vexation 
This was remarkably exemplified in and disappointment, notwithstanding 
the life of Rousseau, who was cxqnl- what idle and ignorant babblers may 
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pleaie to assert The inability of the 
people in the present day to appreciate 
desert and their indilference to the 
exhaustinj^ and painful exertions made 
in their cause, verify the verse, ‘ 1 am 
consumed, and my flames have not 
been -seen; like the lamps on a moon- 
light night, I have burned away un- 
heeded.* It is time, therefore, to desist, 
and, instead of undergoing fruitless 
labor, 1 am determined^ to repose on 
the coucli of idleness." 

The Rnglieh and the Ifiudooe , — In 
Central India (says bishop Holier), 
'*the European complexion and dress 
are objects of greater curiosity tiian I 
should have expected; of both the 
natives see many specimens in oflicers 
traveling through the country’, and 
their own tint is so much lighter than 
that of the people of Eengal, that my 
lialiitnated eyes have ceased almost to 
consider them as diflVrent from Eu- 
ropeans. 1 can perceive, however, in 
the crowds of women and cliihlreit 
who come out to see ns, that Dr. Smith 
and I are lions of the first magnitude; 
and an instance which happened this 
day shows that we are reckoned for- 
midable lions too. A girl about twelve 
years old, whom we met in a walk, 
stopped short, and exclaimed in a voice 
almost sinionnting to a cry, *Alas, 
mighty Sir (muliarajsp, do not hurt me ! 
I am a poor girl, and have been carry- 
ing bread to my father.* What she 
expected me to do to her I cannot tell ; 
but I have never before been ad- 
dressed in terms so' suitable to an 
Ogre." 

Faeetioue Remarks^ Blunders^ • 

When Mr. Kean made his debut on 
the metropolitan stage, and excited ad- 
miration oy his great tragic powers, 
some one said to Bannister, that he was 
an excellent harlequin. — “ Yes,*’ re- 
plied the comedian, ** he leaps wonder- 
fully ; lie has already jumped over the 
heads of those wlio stood highest in the 
theatre." 

Mr. Green, being entreated by a cer- 
tain gentleman to allow him a seat 
in his car, when he was preparing to 
ascend with a balloon, asked nim 
whether his temper was good. “Yes, 
.Sir, it is,*' replied the gentleman; 
“but why do you ask?" — “For fear 
we should have a /a// on/," said the 
aeronaut. 


An Italian, conversing with some 
friends on the suliject of the great 
injury which Rome had recently sus- 
tained from an inundation of tlie Tiber, 
declared that they ought all to pray 
for that river to be seriously indisposed 
in future. Being asked for his reason, 
he replied, “Because lie does nothing 
but mischief when not confined to his 

bear 

When an Irishman of no talent be- 
came a member of parliament, he found 
the senators in general very unwilling 
to listen to his eloquence, and conse- 
quently conceived an aversion to the 
common symptom of a cold. One 
night “ a good substaiiti.ii wiiitiT 
cough** was heard while he was speak- 
ing ; upon which he stopped and 
said, “ Mr. Speaker, I shuiild like to 
have some private talk with any honor- 
able gentleman who will do me the 
favor to identify himself with that 
cough,*' 

The editor of an American paper was 
lately charged with having, contrary to 
estalilishecf custom, taken a compen- 
sation for announcing a death in his 
paper. In vindicating himself, he as- 
sures his subscribers, tlnit “ it will 
afford him pleasure at all times to in- 
sert any notice of the kind gratis, and 
especially if it should concern any of 
the patrons of his paper," 

At a dinnerof the African Institution, 
at which Mr. Wilherforce presided, a 
toast intended to be given was, “ The 
Health of King Henry of Hnyti;** whicli 
the waiter, who was to announce it to 
the company, and who had never heard 
of such a personage, converteii into 
“The Health of Henry the Eighth." 
A blunder equally ludicrous was com- 
mitted some years since at a corporation 
dinner. Thu town-crier, being desired 
to give the memory of ^a deceased 
alderman, vociferated, “ Yon must 
drink to the better health of the lab* 
Mr. D .” 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE CANONOATK, 

second Series ; 

( continued from Page 268. J 

The villains who figbre in Sir Wal- 
ter’s stories are as well characterised 
in their way as his amiable or meri- 
torious personages. Dwining the apo- 
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thenary, iu particular, is representiMl in 
striking colors, us arc also Sir John 
Kamorny and liis hrulal agent Bon- 
throii. These are, at present, the friends 
of the prince, and promote hU designs 
upon the Fair ftiaid. 

Before we trace the progress of the 
story, \vc will take notice of a scene 
which will interest our fair readers, 
because it seems to throw ohstaelcs in 
the way of that love which, from pre- 
ceding hints, might hc^ supposed to 
have been settled on both sides. 

Henry remained with Catharine 
entirely alone. There was einharrass- 
nieiit on the maiden’s part, and auk- 
ward ness oil that of the lover, for abont 
a minute, when Henry, calling up his 
courage, pulled a pair of gloves out of 
his pocket, and asked her permission 
to [lay the usual penalty fur being 
asleep* at the moment when he would 
have given the sluinbcra of a whole 
tueheinontli to be auuke for a single 
iniiiiite. — 'Nay,' said Catharine, * the 
fnlfihiicut of tiiy homage to St. Valen- 
tine infers no such penalty as you de- 
sire to pay, und 1 cannot therefore 
think of accepting tiiem.* — | These 
gloves,' said Henry, advancing his 
seat insidiously toward the maiden as 
he spoke, * w^fc wrought by the hands 
that are dearest to you, and see, they 
are shaped for your own.’ He ex- 
tended them as he spoke, and tiking 
her arm in his nibust hand, spread the 
gloves beside it to show how well 
Uiey fitted. ' Look at that taper arm,’ 
he said ; Mook at these small tingers; 
think who sewed these scams of silk 
and gold, and think whether the glove, 
and the arm whicii alone the glove can 
fit, ought to remain sepaiate, because 
tlie pour glove has had tlic misfortune 
to be for a passing minute in the keep* 
ing of a hand so swart and rough as 
mine.'— -'They are welcome as coming 
from my father,' said Catharine; 'and 
surely not less so as coming from my 
friend^ as well as my Valentine anU 
preserver.'* — 'Let me aid to do them 
on,’ said tlie Smith, bringing himself 
yet closer to her side ; ' they may seem 
a little over-tight at first, and you may 
require some assistance.’ — ' xou are 
skilful in such service, Henry 
Goiv,’ said the maiden, smiling, but at 

* See the annexed ISngraTing for an elegant 
repreientation of this icene. 

VOL, nil. 


the same rime drawing farther fioiu lier 
lover.* — ' J n good faith, no,’ said Henry, 
.shaking his rieatl ; ' my experience IiIls 
been in dunning gauntlets on 

mailed kniglits, more than in fitting 
einbr-jideiTtl gloves upon maidens.’ — 
'1 will trouble you then no fartiicr, 
and Dorothy sli.ill aid me — though 
there needs no assistance — my father's 
eye and fingers are faithful to his craft ; 
what work be puts through his hands 
is always true to the measure.* — ‘ Ijet 
me be convinced of it,’ said the Smith ; 
'let me see that these slender gloves 
actually match the hands they were 
made Vor.* — 'Some other time, good 
Henry,’ answered tlie maiden, *1 will 
ivear the gloves in honor of St. Valen- 
liiie, and of the mate he has s( nt me for 
the season. 1 would to Heaven 1 could 
pleasure my father as well in weightier 
matters — at present the perfume of the 
leather harms the head-uch 1 have had 
since morning.* — 'Ilead-ach! dearest 
maiden,’ echoed her loier. — 'If yon call 
it heart-ach, you will not niibiiamc it,’ 
said Catharine with a sigh, and proceeded 
to speak in a veiy serious tune. ' Hen- 
ry,’ she said, ' 1 am going perhaps to be 
as bold as 1 gave you reason to think 
me this morning; for I am about to 
speak the first upon a subject on which, 
it may well be, I ought to wait till I 
have to answer you. But I cannot, 
after wliat has happened this uiorning, 
siifier iny feelings toward you to remain 
unexplained, without the possiliility of 
my being greatly misconceived. Nay, 
do not answer 1*111 yon have heard iiie 
out. You arc brave,- Henry, beyond 
most men, honest and true as the steel 

you work upon * — ' Stop — stop, 

Catharine, for mercy's sake ! you never 
said so much that was good concerning 
me, save to introduce some bitter cen- 
sure of which your praises were the 
liarbingcr.*! : 1 am honest and so forth, 
you would say, but a liot-brained 
brawler and common sworder or stab- 
ber.’ — ' 1 should injure both myself »nd 
you in calling you such. No, Henry, 
to no common stabber, had he worn a 
plume in hiabomiet and gold spurs on 
his heels, would Catharine Glover have 
offered the little grace she has this day 
voluntarily done to you. If I have at 
times dwelt severefy upon the prone- 
nes's of your spirit to anger and of your 
lurnd to strife, it is because I would 
have you hate in yourself the sins of 
3 c 
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vanity and wrath. I have spoken on 
the topic more to alarm your own con* 
science than to express my opinion. I 
know that, in these forlorn and despe- 
rate days, the customs of every Chris- 
tian natioA may be quoted in favor of 
bloody quarrels for triflinjr causes. — 
But I know that for these things we 
shall one day be called to judge- 
ment." 

A declaration from the maiden that 
she cannot accept Henry’s love, appejirs 
to him somewhat capricious, after the 
encouragement already given ; but he 
consoles himself with the hope of her 
relenting. It appears in the sequel, 
that the obstacle to the union arose 
from her intention of retiring into a 
monastery, to please an abbess and a 
monk, wlio declared that they would 
otherwise denounce her and her father 
as obstinate heretics. To avoid this 
danger, the maiden is escorted to Palk- 
land, where she expects protection from 
the duchess of Kothsay. She finds, 
however, that this lady has left her 
castle, and that the prince, her husband, 
has been persuaded by his pretended 
friend llamorny to retire to the fortress. 
Catharine thus'falls, as it were, into the 
lion’s den ; but she finds that the sup- 
osed lion is on the point of being 
unted to death by Ignoble beasts. 
Knowing the baseness and malignity 
of llamorny, she urges the prince to 
dismiss him without delay. She en- 
deavours to save the heir of Bruce 
from destruction, hut without effect: 
he is starved to death. The earl of 
Douglas avenges the murder by hang- 
ing Kamorny and Bonthron ; and their 
accomplice, the apothecary, would have 
suffered in the same ignominious way, 
if Ids professional skill had not pointed 
out another road to death. Catharine, 
visiting him at his express desire, finds 
him — ‘'the same humble obsequious- 
looking individual slie hail always 
known him. He held in his hand a 
little silver pen, with which he had been 
writing on a scrap of parchment.^ 
' Catharine,* he said,—' I wish to sfieak 
to thee on the nature of. my religious 
faith.*— 'If such be thy intention, why 
lose time with me? — Speak with this 

S iod father.*-— ' The good father,’ said 
wining,* ' is already a worshi^r of 
the Deity whom I have served. I 
therefore prefer to give the aftar of mine 
idol a new worshiper in thee, Catharine. 


This scrap of parchment will tell thee 
how to make your way into my chapel, 
where 1 have worshiped so often in 
safety. 1 leave the images which it 
contains to thee as a legacy, simply be- 
cause 1 hate and contemn thee less than 
any of the absurd wretches whom 1 
have hitherto been obliged to call fel- 
low-creatures. And now away, or re- 
main and sec if the end of the ipiack- 
salver belies his life.* — ‘Our Lady 
forbid!’ said Catlmrine. — ‘Nay,’ said 
the medicincr, '1 have but a single 
word to say, and yonder nobleman's 
valiancy may hear it if he will.’ — 

' Lord Balveny approached, with some 
curiosity ; for the undaunted resolution 
of a man who never wielded sword or 
bore armour, and was in person a poor 
dwindled dwarf, had to him an air of 
something resembling sorcery. — * You 
see this trifling implement,’ said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen. ' By 
means of tills 1 can escape the power 
even of the Black Douglas.’ — 'Hive 
him no ink nor paper,’ saiil llalveny, 
hastily; ‘he will draw a spell.*— ‘Not 
so, please your wisdom and valiancy, — 
hr, he, he!’— -said Dwining, with his 
usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top 
of the pen, within which was a piece of 
sponge, or some such sphstance, not 
bigger than a pea. ' Now, mark this 
— ’ said the prisoner, and drew it be- 
tween his lips. I'he effect was instant- 
aneous. He lay dead before them, with 
a contemptuous sneer on his counte- 
nance. 

• • * • 

" The treasures of tlic wicked apo- 
thecary were distributed among four 
monasteries ; nor was there ever after 
a breath of suspicion concerning the 
orthodoxy of old Simon or his daugh- 
ter. Henry and Catharine wero mar- 
ried, and never did the corporations 
of the glovers and hammermen trip 
their sword-dance so featly as at the 
wedding of the boldest burgess and 
brightest maiden in Perth.'* 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
JUNE AND JULY. 

June 9.— Stroiiji^ and anxious sen- 
sations were excited in all parts of 
tlie realm by the catholic question, 
which, after a favorable vote in the 
house of commons, was again subjected 
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to the cogrnisauce of the peers. Some 
were of opinion, that the dread of dan- 
ger from a rejection of the claims 
would induce even the bishops to com- 
ply ; but tlieir spiritual lordships were 
mure alarmed at the risque, of a(linitting 
the enemies of the protestant church to 
high political power; and we do not 
bill me them for that conduct which 
arose from this ground of apprehension. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, with all 
his moderation and liberality of mind, 
could not persuade himself to accede 
to the request of the commons. Ife 
argued the case as a question of secu- 
rity on the side of the church, and of 
power on the part of the catholics, ra- 
ther than as a religions dispute. The 
duke of Wellington opposed the de- 
sired concessions, not (Wke the arch- 
bishop of Tuain) on doctrinal grounds, 
but because the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the catholics tended to make 
them refractory subjects of a protcstint 
monarch. After an animated debate, 
the peers, by a majority of 45, refused 
to concur with the comiuoiis. The dis- 
gust and rcseiitinent of the Romanists 
at this decision may easily be con- 
ceived; and those of the county of 
Clare have since shown their insubmis- 
sive spirit, and their disregard to the 
existing laws of parliamentary elec- 
tion, by choosing Mr. O’Ooiinell, a 
professed catholic, for their represent- 
ative ; but this gentleman seems (in his 
conduct at least, certainly not in his 
speecn'cs) to be less arrogant and pre- 
suming than his electors; for he has 
not ventured to produce the writ of 
return in the only place where it c^ be 
rendered available. 

15. — Danger of idle Curiosity, — Wc 
do not presume to censure the eagerness 
of well-disposed persons to hear a good 
sermon ; but, when a place of worship 
is already sufficiently full, it is very 
imprudent to swell tile throng so as to 
endanger yourself and others. The 
church of Kirkaldy was lately crowded 
to excess, in expectation that the po- 
pular Mr. Irving would officiate. The 
church, which was built in 1807, was 
calculated to hold eighteen hundred 
individuals; but on tliis occasion at 
least two thousand were present. Just 
before the usual time for comineucing 
service, a great part of the range m 
galleries at the west end fell ivith a 
tremendous crush, and indescribable 


confusion ensued. A rush was instant- 
ly made to the doors, and such was the 
cdlamilous result, that, although most 
of the people in tlie gallery e.scaped, 
and only two of the crowd under it 
were killed, twenty-five otliers lost their 
lives. Mr. Irving, it is said, was desir- 
ons of preaching on the following even- 
ing in the church-yard, but wm dis-*' 
suaded from his intention by the re- 
monstrances of the provost, who doubt- 
ed the propriety of permitting him to 
obtrude bimself in so singular a manner 
on the notice of a mourning popu- 
lation. 

18, — Anniversary of the Battle of 
fraterloo. — 1 1 is very natural that the 
hero of Waterloo and his brave asso- 
ciates should annually celebrate their 
triumph, and congratulate each otlier, 
in joyous bumpers, on their escape 
from the perils of war ; but there was 
no reason for a commemoration of that 
victory bv a paltry rowing-match, pomp- 
ously cafled a Regatta. A journalist 
says, that it was a novel and interesting 
spectiicle; but it was neither one nor 
the other. The duke of Clarence pre- 
sided on the ociuision; and, when six 
watermen, starting from Waterloo 
bridge, liiid rowed up and down the 
river, the best rower received ten sove- 
reigns siS a reward for his activity, and 
the rest had also a golden recoinpense. 
In tlic state-barge ol'^ the city, his royal 
highness entertained the duke of Sus- 
sex, three of his sisters, the prime mi- 
nister, and other persons of distinction ; 
and (to use an elegant iiiudern phrase) 
the whole went oif with Mat, 

30. — Wo do not think it necessary 
(like the Morning Post) to take notice 
of every grand fete that is given by the 
members of fasliionablc society; but, 
as a late entertainment of this kind ex- 
cited the notice and animadversion of 
royalty, which seemed to think itself 
burlesqued on the occasion, wc are in- 
duced to give the official account of it. 
— ^**Tlie marchioness of Londonderry 

f avc a fancy-ball to more than live 
iindred persons of distinction. In tho 
vestibule the servants were drawn but 
in their liveries of purple, embroidered 
with silver. From the ball the com- 
any ascended a douhlejlight of stairs, 
etweeu columns of highly-polished 
Sienna marble, and white marble vases 
filled with living flowers, to the noble 
quadrangular corridor, which led to the 
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seven saloons, splendid apartments 
adorned with statues and pictures, and 
tnrniture of high and costly fashion, 
'riic largest apartment was 'the Throiie- 
Uoom, where sat flic noble hostess her- 
self, surrounded by her court. The 
dresses were copied from Mr. Bone's 
historical series of enamel portraits, 
after the originals lent to him by dif- 
ferent noblemen and gentlemen. That 
worn by “ her majesty ” was said to he 
worth 'more tb«in a hundred thousand 
pounds in brilliants alone ; and many 
of the dresses of the ladies in her train 
were proportionately rich. The cha- 
racters ill this splendid groupe were 
represented hy twenty ladies and twenty- 
eiglit gentlemen. U'e select the fol- 
lowing from the list of fair attend- 
ants : 

Mnry Q loen of Stuts La<lv Elloiiboroagti 

La-iy Sidney Marfiiituies# of Sa- 

lloliury 

Lady Aril 

eC'ter 

Cethnrine Sc^toTi roiintvw (luwct 

Lady lliinodofi Cnuiiles- ol Ji*r«ey 

CniJiiteas offtedford Comitp'iM of Reliant 

Lady PAfr<;t LadyEiiinieliiie 5lan> 

itcrs 

C'oiintOM 111 Linroi:i .... LadyAu^'isla ISarhiK 

Her mjijesty,*' having held a court, 
attended by the dukes of Clarence, 
Cumberland, and Cambridge, and prince 
Lcopoltl, descended from her tiirone, 
and giving her hand to ** Philip of 
Spain" (the marquis of Worcester), she 
proceeded to make the grand tour of the 
rooms in royal state. The throne and 
all its appendages were then removed, 
to make room for dancing, which had 
already commenced in the statue gal- 
lery ; and the windows were opened to 
give access to tlie veranda, which had 
been previously covered with canvas, 
and filled with the cliuicest ilowers, so 
as to form a most refresliing conser- 
vatory. From this time until two 
o’clock, the company was occupied 
with the dance and the promenade; 
and, the royal dukes having then taken 
their leave, ** her majesty,*” leaning on 
the arm of prince Leopold, and attended 
by king Philip, descended in the same 

state to the lianquet laid out in the noble 
suite tif ivuina on the groand-ttoor i 
after U'hicli the dance and the prome- 
nade were rebumed, and it was almost 
5IX o rlocic in the morning when tl|e 


last carriage rolled away from the 
door." 

26. — At the New Tivoli, near Paris, 
the incombustible man (as M. Martinez 
is called) performed his wonderful feats. 
An oven being heated in a high dcjrrec, 
he placed liiiiiself within it in a tliick 
w'oullon dress, holding a chicken ; and, 
when the fowl was perfectly baked, in 
about twelve ininiites, be left his warm 
situation. Wlicii the beat of the oven, 
in one part, reached 110 degrees, hp 
remained in it seven ininutc.s. At both 
those times, the oven was open, and he 
was seated ; hut, on the third experi- 
ment, it was shut, and he rested on a 
plank surrounded by candles. On his 
retiring from tliis tcinponry Ae//, after 
five minutes of endurance, he felt him- 
self incommoded by a thick smoke; 
but, on plunging into a cold bath, he 
was himself again." ^ His pulse, 
which at first heat 7^ in a minute, 
nearly rose to 200.— In this account, 
which we translate from a French peri- 
odical, there may be some exaggeration ; 
hut, as the liiiinaii frame can bear ex- 
treme cold for a long time, it is not 
altogetiier unreasonable to coneliide, 
that it can be.ir intense heat for a short 
time. The must improbable part of the 
story, in the opinion of many, would be 
the use of the rold liath by a man who 
was apparently in a high fever ; yet it 
is well-Kiiown tliat cold water has been 
poured over a fcverisli patient without 
injury. 

July 6.— A case, peculiarly inter- 
esting to the fair sex, is said to liave 
been brought forward at tlic Mansion- 
house. It purported to be a complaint 
in writing from the father of a family 
at Kcnti^i-town : — even if it be a hoax, 
it is worthy of notice, beeatise the letter 
in question contains strong and just 
aminadversions on a foolish and dan- 
gerous habit. — liavc ratiier an ex- 
traordinary sort of complaint to make 
to the chief magistrate ; but, although 
there exists no 'legal mode of counter^ 
acting that evil to which I wish to call 
his lordship's attention, the interference 
of a man or influence, from his station 
in life and his experience, may produce 
some alleviation of tlie mischief I am 
about to describe, J have three daagli~ 
ters, over whom their mother, I regret 
to say, exercises a control quHe inde- 
pendent of me. This control, so far as 
It r^ard.s moral and religious restraints. 
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is iiioBt unexceptionable. They^ 
chapel regularly, and arc as riifid in 
their conversation as any females in 
the world. What 1 have to object to 
simply refers to their dress, and only to 
a very narrow portion of that. It is 
with a deep sense of self-ab'isement I 
state, that my wife encourages my child- 
ren, by her example, to persist in fol- 
lowiiit;; the hideous and perilous fashion 
of squeezirij^-iii the waist until the body^ 
resciiihles that of a pismire or ant. Of 
all the dandy abominations that ever 
received the sanction of our aristocracy, 
this is the worst. The least injurious 
effect of it is, that it fixes a dcl'onnil^ 
upon the human shape; and yet this 
effect, instead of working in the way 
that might be expected upon the vanity 
of the sex, seems to he the great charm 
and reeomnicndatton. Tlic whole of the 
region upon which the stays press be- 
comes, if wc may believe great authori- 
ties, dis(*ased as well as distorted. The 
lungs and liver, and other parts of the 
rii/y/m, are all screwed up together, 
and the stomach is totally divested of 
its power of regulating the system. 
My daughters are as yet living in- 
stances ((lod knows how long they 
may continue so) of the baneful con- 
sequences of this dreadful fashion. — 
Their stays are bound with steel in the 
holes through which the laces are 
drawn, so as to be able to bear the 
tremendons tugging which is intended 
to reduce so important a part of the 
human frame to one-third of its natural 
proportions. They arc unable to sit, 
walK, or stand as women used to do. 
To expect one of them to stoop would 
be absurd, and to witness the attempt 
alarming. My daughter Margaret 
made thb experiment the other day to 
satisfy me that she was quite loose. 
The effort was too niucli for the 
strength of the steel and whalebone 
vise with which she was enveloped. 
Her stays gave way with a trciiienaons 
explosion, and down slie fell upon the 
ground, and I almost thought she had 
snapped in two. But this, ridiculous 
as It was, was not the least advance 
towardt; a remedy or an abatement of the 
evil. My girls are always complaining 
of pains in tlie stomach, and lassitude; 
aiicl, if something be not done to stop 
this wasp-waist mania, rapid decay 
must foTlow. Uopinjf that the lora 
mayor will excuse this liberty in con- 


sideration of the fatal nature of the 
grievance, and that some advice and 
iidiiiunition may be given to both mo- 
thers and daughters, 1 have the honor 
to remain, &c. 


\S,^Female Skill in Archery , — At 
Nowton in Suffolk, Mr. Oakes invited 
about 130 ladies and gentlemen to a 
rural entertainment, and to a trial of 
skill in the use of the bow. Targets 
were fixed on a spacious lawn, at proper 
intervals, and tlie archers commenced 
their operations with alacrity. Miss 
Surah Lawton sent tier arrows point* 
blanks and they flew from her bow 
without any seeming exertion. Mrs. 
H. Blake also shot exceedingly well, 
as did Mrs. Powell and some other 
ladies ; but much difference was visible 
in their style of exercise; the most 
common error seemed to he pointing 
the arrow too high, so that, if it hit the 
target, it was by the arrow dropping 
down upon it. The gentlemen diet not 
display equal skill witli the ladies. 
After an elegant repast the company 
again took tlie field, and a match was 
made fur the married ladies against the 
spinsters, and another for the married 
men against the bachelors. The result 
was, that Mrs. II. Blake and Miss 
Lawton were equal on their Respective 
sides; they therefore again 'shot four 
arrows each, and victory placed the 
laurel on the brow of Miss Lawton. 


TUB LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

It is a prevailing opinion in the me- 
tropolis, that the Cockneys will soon 
become the wisest of men. Two col- 
leges, co-operating with this and other 
institutions, may remove from them the 
reproach of ignorance; but, whether 
their subsequent acquirements will be 
strikingly great, we mav easily he in- 
duced to oonbt. Mr. ilenman, how- 
ever, wliose authority is superior to 
our own, expects wonders from the new 
Institution; and he lately opened it 
with an Inaugural Discourse,^’ which 
some critics have censured and others 
have praised. We proceed to quote 
some specimens of his eloquence. 

** Two peculiar circumstances occur 
to my mind, as happy auguries of the 
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enduring and increasing grandeur of 
English Literature. 

*'Thc first is our community of lan- 
guage with the United States. Our 
own colonies, however distant and ex- 
tensive, seem but to echo back our 
voice; but the inheritance of our lan- 
guage by the great North-Amcrican 
commonwealth, an independent, a pow- 
erful, and a rival nation; the attach- 
ment to our habits of thinking and 
speaking, on the part of one of tiie 
most civilised countries, if civilisation 
depends on the diffusion ofkiiowlege 
and the protection of equal laws ; the 
identity of education between our sous, 
and the multiplying millions of those 
boundless regions; the filial but for- 
midable competition with which the 
offspring has awakened the admiration, 
and must stimulate the energies of her 
parent ; all these tilings hold forth the 
auspicious pruiiiise of stability to the 
literature common to both countries, 
as well as of peace, liberty, and hap- 

S iness, to the Old Worfd and the 
few. 

The other circumstiince to which I 
advert, Is the regular succession by 
which our literature has maintained its 
state, from an early period quite down 
to the present time. Its current, even 
at this point, so remote from its source, 
has betrayed no symptom of exhaust- 
ion, no danger of Oeiiig swallowed up 
in the barren sands of the desert. Its 
unimpaired stream is still wonderful 
for depth and breadth, 4br clearness 
and power. Some flats indeed, some 
shoals, may be here and there detected, 
but so rare and partial, as scarcely to 
arrest our notice, and never to dis- 
'turb oiir faith. To prove, by an appeal 
to living genius, how well the glory 
of former ages has been sustained in 
this, would be a pleasing but an endless 
task, and might liy some be deemed an 
invidious one. fiat our sanguine hopes 
for the future are well justified by the 
consuiDmattoa of the past, which shows 
fiurke still in possession of the same 
commanding eminence^ attained hy fia- 
con, and can trace the illustrious family 
of our poets, through an unbroken 
pedigree, from Byron back to Sbak- 
speare. 

At the sound of tliat great name, I 
pause for a moment. ambitious 

to break a lance with the long train of 
our eminent critics, who have exercised 


their talents in his praise, 1 will merely 
observe, that their eulogies always 
succeed in raising our estimation of the 
writers, but have as uniformly failed to 
do justice to their subject.* A few 
simple facts record the praise of Shak- 
speare; the insatiable iTeiiiatid for his 
works — the swariiiiiig theatres, which 
find them ever new and delightful — the 
pride with which real ilramatic genius 
aims at embodying his conceptions, 
while it disdains to receive its task 
from any meaner hand. Ills power is 
manifested in tears and smiles, in agony 
and rapture, on its first display to the 
sensibility of youth, and in the tranquil 

3 'it of reflecting age, on the hun- 
i repetition; in the permanency 
imparted to our language by the rich- 
ness, the strength, the ever-varying 
graces of his style ; in the gentle, yet 
generous spirit, the sympathv with ail 
the kindly allections, the high feel- 
ings of inagiiauimity and honour, 
hy which he has produced a lasting 
cuect oil the character of English- 
men. 

“ I seek not *tu gild refined gold,* 
but proceed to connect a very homely 
fact, yet not, 1 trust, iiiisciisonablc on 
this occasion, with that name which is 
absolutely foreign to no literary dis- 
course. Suffer me then to remind you 
that the immortal tragedii;s and come- 
dies of Shakspeare weiT almost all com- 
posed in this metropolis, without aid 
iroin the fastidious apparatus of literary 
leisure, and even under tin; pressure of 
straitened means, and amidst all the 
distractions of an active and unsettled 
course of living. It was in London 
also, and when plunged in the engage- 
ments and agitations that belong to the 
office of chancellor, that Bacon com- 
posed his greatest work, the JVoouni 
Organon ■ it was in London, busy, 
clamorous, crowded, coiuinercial Lon- 
don, that Newton found opportunities to 
explore and lay open the deepest my- 
steries of nature. 

^'Jn this city, Milton, a native of 
London, was able to produce the most 
sublime of all human compositions. — 
Uis careful biographer, Mr. Todd, has 
so described the situation of his house, 
as to make it highly probable that we 
are now assembled on its site, it was 
then *a handsome garden-house in Ald- 
ersgatc-street, situated at the end of an 
entry, that he might avoid the noise 
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and disturbance of the street. Here be not only attach liimself the more wannly 
received into his house a few pupils, to the institution which has seconded 
the sons of liis most intimate fiiends, his progress, but will become assiduous 
and he proceeded with cheerfulness in in communicating its benefits to others, 
the noiilest employment of mankind. The committee therefore feel authorised 
that of instructing others in know lege in counting upon the uninterrupted in- 
and virtue.' With wliat approbation crease of Hiis institution, as well from 
would liis free spirit look down on the the improved^ tastes of^ the metropolis 
work you have achieved!® How con- and the exertions of their present nicm- 
gpiiiul to his own profound and most bers, as from the character of the insti- 
liberal views of education, the business tution ; thc^ rules of which provide 
which now engages us ! How^ gratify- ample securities that the funds of the 
ing to have foreknown, that tlie^ same subscribers shall be devoted not only 
scene in which a few were then urged to their permanent benefit, but also to 
by him to painful studies in certain their immediate gratification, 
hranches of learning, would be eagerly “ To those parents who are intro- 
resorted to by liundreds, as a theatre ducing their sons into professions, and 
for teaching every thing that science are seeking to protect tfiem against the 
and letters can bestow.’* multifarious teinptations of London, 

« « • « this institution will be found peculiarly 

“ The number of our nieinhers now suitable. By entering their sons as 
exceeds 600 ; and this ample total, sus- members of it during early youth, and 
tallied as it has been through a period before other habits nave been formed, 
of runimcrcial distress, is perfectly snf- they will materially contribute to form 
licient to ensure the perpetuity and in tnem salutary and unexpensive tastes; 
future importance of the institution. 1 they will secure for them studious 
iiee4 not state, however, that the ad- and rational acquaintances; and they 
vantages which it holds out will increase will teacli thiMii to render even their 
with every increase of its numbers, and hours of leisure subservient to the ac- 
that every member who introduces a nuisition of useful and estimable quali- 
friend to sliare in its benefits, adds at ties. A parent who affords to bis son 
the same time to the benefits enjoyed by the means of Joining the institution at 
himself. We ought therefore to invite his first entrance into life, while tastes 
the accession of additional members; and associates yet remain to be acquired, 
and the committee now do this with the wdll take the most effectual means of 
greater confidence, as they feel that they guarding him against idleness and bad 
can offer a full and assured equivalent company, and of prolonging those 
for the subscription required. No habits of diligent study \^ich early 
niciins can be found in the metropolis, education so often inculcates in vain, 
at once so efficient and osconomical as To parents, to masters, and to all who 
this institution, for gratifying literary guide the^ early habits of the London 
tastes, or for miilti^ying scientific ac- youth, this important consideration is 
quisitions. earnestly recommended. They may be 

“ To all who contemplate the increas- well assured that their assistance will 
ing knowlege, and the growing eager- only be needed to initiate a youth at 
ness for improvement, which distinguish fiwt into the benefits of the institution ; 
the present age, there will appear ample that he will ouickly be induced to con- 
grounds for anticipating the steady ad- tinue* bis subscription from his own 
vance of every institution destined to means; and that he will feel himself 
promote these grandest of all human repaid for the sacrifice of expensive 
objects. The desire of instruction pleasures, as well by the exwple of his 
will be more widely diffused, as 4he fellow-members, u by his growing 
facilities for procuring it are augmented sense of the dignity of their matual 
and brought into notice; each sncces- object.” 
sive acquisition will sharpen the wish 
for more; and when the pleasure of 
growing knowlege and superiori^ has 
been once tasted, — ^ivlien tne feeling of 
self-esteem has been associated with in- 
tellectual advancement — the student will 
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A LETTBR FROM LORD UYROV, 
lately brought to light, 

Mb. o’Israeli was one of the friends 
of tlie noble bard, from whom he re- 
ceived some interestinfr annotations and 
remarks on that well-known work in 
which he has ably illustrated the “Li- 
terary Character.*’ Soon after he had 
taken the benefit of these notes, he was 
“surprised Qie says) by receiving a 
letter from bis lordship.” That he was 
also highly pleased at this communi- 
cation, appears from what he subjoins. 

“ Lora Byron was an admirable 
letter-writer. Independent of the per- 
sonal details with which his letters 
abound, and whicli, from their nature, 
are of course peculiarly interesting, they 
are also remarkable for facility of style, 
vivacity of expression, shrewdness of 
remark, and truth of observation. 1 
have, however, never met ^ with any 
letter of lord Byron more iiiN'resting 
than the following, which, as it does 
not form one of a series of faiiiili.tr cor- 
respondeiicts was probaiily touched with 
a more careful pen.” 

** Montencro, Villa Duiiuy, iio.*tr 
Lt'ghnrn, June 10, 1833. 

“Dear Sir, — If yon will permit me 
to call you so. I had some time ago 
taken up riiy pen, at Pisa, to tliaiik you 
for the present of your new edition of 
the * Literary Character,’ which has 
often been to me a consolation, and 
always a pleasure. I was interrupted, 
however, partly by business, and partly 
by vexation of ditlerent kinds ; for 1 
have not very long ago lost a child by 
a fever, and* I have had a good deal of 
petty trouble with the laws of this law- 
less country, on account of the prose- 
cution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of a dragoon, who 
drew Ins sword upon soine unarmed 
Englishmen, and wliom I had dune the 
honor to mistake for an officer, and to 
treat like a gentleman. He turned out 
to he neither, — like many others with 
medals and in uniform ; but he paid for 
his brutality with a severe and danger- 
ous wound, inflicted by nobody knows 
whom ; for, of three suspected and two 
arrested, they have been able to identify 
neither ; which is strange, since he was 
wounded in the presence of thousands. 
In a public street, during a feast-day 


and full promenade. — But to return to 
things more analogous to the Literary 
(’hariictor; 1 wish to siy, that, li<id f 
known that the book was to fall into 

{ mur hands, or that the MS. notes you 
lave thought worthy of publii'ation, 
would have attracted your attention, 1 
would have made them more copious, 
and perhapF not so careless. 1 really 
cannot know whether 1 am, or am not, 
tlie genius you are pleased to call me; 
hut 1 am sexy willing to put up with 
the luistake, if it be one. It is a title 
dearly enough bought by most men, to 
render it endurable, even when nor 
quite clearly miideniit, whirli.it never 
can be, till the Posterity, whose deci- 
sions are merely dreams to ourselves, 
have sanctioned or denied it, while it 
cull touch us no farther. Mr. Murray 
is in possession of a MS. memoir of 
mine (not to be published till 1 am in my 

f rave), wliieb, strange as it may seem, 
never read over siiice it was written, 
and have no desire to read over again. 
In it, I have told what, as far as I know, 
is the (ruth — not the whole truth ;'«-ror, 
if I bud done st», 1 must liave involved 
much private, and some dissipated hi- 
story, but, nevertheless, notiiing but 
truth, as far a.s regard for otliers per- 
niifted it to appear. I do not know 
whether you liavu seen tlio.se MSS'. ; 
but, as you are curious in .such things 
as relate to the human mind, 1 should 
feel gratified if you had. I also sent 
him (Murray), a' few diays since, a 
common-place hook, by my friend lord 
(Hare, containing a few things, which 
may, perhaps, aid his publiration in 
case ot his surviving me. I f there are 
any questions which you would like to 
ask me, as connected with your philo- 
sophy of the literary mind {if mine be 
a Viterary mind,) I will answer them 
fairly, or give a reason for not^ good — 
bad—or iiidilferent. At present, I am 
paying the penalty of having helped to 
spoil the public taste ; for, as long as 1 
wrote in the false exaggeratcil style of 
youth and the times in wiiicli we live, 
they applauded me to the very i‘cho ; 
and within these few years, when 1 
have endeavoured at better things, and 
written what I suspect to have the 
principle of duration in it, the church, 
the chancellor, and all men, even to my 
grand patron, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. of 
the Edinburgh Review, have risen up 
against me and my later publications. 
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Such is Truth ! inen dare not look her 
iii_ the face, except by degrees ; they 
iiiistiike her for a Gorgon, instead cif 
knowing her to he Minerva. 1 do not 
mean to apply this mythological simile 
to niy own endeavours ; but 1 have 
only to turn over a few pages of your 
yultniies, to lind iniiunieraLilc and far 
more illustriou!, instances.* Jt is lucky 
that I uin of a temper not to be easily 
turned aside, though by no means diHi- 
cult to irritate. But 1 am inuking a 
disscrtfition, instead of writing a letter. 


1 write to you from the Villa Dnpuy, 
near Leghorn, with the Islands of Elba 
and t^orsica visible from my balcony, 
ami my old friend, tlie Mediterranean, 
rolling blue at my feet. As long as I 
retain my feeling and iny passion for 
nature, 1 can partly soften or subdue 
niy other passions, and resist or endure 
those of others. 1 have the honor to 
he, truly, your obliged and faithful 


servant. 


“ XoeIj Bvron.** 




Mr. Pitiuey'e Collvction of Picivre*. 
'—Ancient and nfkudorii pieces are united 
ill this assemhiage. They are exhi- 
bited with a view to a productive sale, 
and many have been already purchased. 
Among the most striking is Christ 
healing the lllind, by Annihule Car- 
racci ; — the figure of tl|p Divine Being 
is dignified and graceful, and the re- 
lieved object is finely represented. — 
Ciimhiaso^s Venus and ('upid must, wc 
think, be admired by all who have 
taste and judgement. Mola’s small 
landscape, in which a fdeeping nymph 
is introduced, is equally attractive; and 
the Venus and Adonis of Kubeiis, 
though less elegant, cannot he viewed 
without high gratHieatioii. There is a 
good sketch, by the same artist, of 
Peace and War; and we observed a 
fine landscape by G. Poussin. — The 
inoderii paintings are less valuable, but 
some are line specimens of art, parti- 
cularly the Death of Cardinal Bean- 
fort, which, however, would have been 
still finer, if the artist (Sir Joshua B.ey- 
iiolds) had depicted (instead of con- 
cealing) the countenance of Henry the 
Sixth. 


Ifrithh Diorama^ in Oeford-Strett. 
Here four very large pictures court onr 
notice, painted by Stanfield and Ro- 
berts. Tlie first is a view of the Lake 
Maggiore. The distant hills, the 
glassy water, the dark boats on its 
traiupiil bosom, ami the flush of a sum- 
mer sky difinsed over every olijeet, 
produce a romantic effect, and charm 
the gazer's mind. The next picture is 
the Tiiterior of St. George's Chapel at 
Windsor; this is a ,fine architectural 
painting. The coloring is gay and 
gorgeous, as the place itself is^vei^ 
bright and showy. The third repre- 
sentation is the wreck of an India sfiip. 
The vessel ia dismasted and on the 
rocks, with her liuli nearly out of the 
water ; some of the seamen are already 
scattered among tlic waves, and strug- 
gling for life, while others ave just 
leavuig the ship, and trusting them- 
selves to the boats. In the fourth 
painting, the ruins of Tintern- Abbey 
by moonlight arc well depicted. The 
moonbeams on the roofless walls are 
well contrasted with the light of a small 
fire kindled by a party of gypsie.i. 


Among the musical publications timent and in true spirit. Some other 
which offer themselves to our notice, compositions of the same stamp may 
we find some of a trifling character, safely be suffered to fall into oblivion; 
while others have considerable merit, but those which we proceed to mention 
To the former class Mr. Cohan’s “ First promise to be more permanent. 

Grand Concerto for the Biano-Forte” The Songs of the Minstrels" arc 
seems to belong ;^it is deficient in sen- characteristic airs of uvelre nations, ad* 
VOL. vnx, 3 o 
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justed <md harmonised by Air. Barnet. 
The peculiar taste of each nation is 
happily preserved, and the verses hy 
Stoe-Van-Dyk arc well suited to the 
music. 

Twelve pieces, fiirnialied hy J. B. 
Cramer with symphonies and accom- 
paniments, aii(f by Air. Bayley with 
elegant staiiias, constitute the first vo- 
lume of the “ Lays of a Minstrel." The 
Bride-AIaid is one of the best, hotli for 
poetry and for music. 

The Bems k la Sontag," arc skil- 
fully strung togctlier by Moscheles, 
who has adapted to the piano-forte the 
most admired airs sung by that lady, 
and has added a variety of einhellisii- 
ments at her suggestion and under her 
immediate superintendence. All these 
form an agreeable fantasia, in which 
performers" will not find any great difli- 
culties. 

The ** Variations quasi Fantasic pour 
Ic Piano-Forte siir le Trio favori de 
Mezautello,*’tend rather to exhibit artful 


construction than to produce a fine flow 
of melody. 

“ A I'^antasia on a fiivorite French 
llomance," by Sixto Peioz, combines 
variety with elegance ; and his adapt- 
ations of several airs in Kicciardu c 
Zoraide are equally creditable to bis 
taste. 

A Canzonet, and a Divertimento and 
Waltz, by Henry Craggs, eviTice the 
talent of this well-known pianist for 
composition; the last piece is more par- 
ticularly admired for its varied modu- 
lation and harmony. 

C. T. Martin's “ When will yc think 
of me ?" — and the ballad of the *• Lone 
Hock" by Dr. Essex, — are very pleas- 
ing Gornpf>si lions. 

Air. P. II. Bernard, an oflicer of the 
fi8th light company, not being at present 
engag>‘fl in active service, sometimes 
emplovs liis leisure in musical studies. 
Two airs, — “Sleep on, dearest Ellen," 
and “ oil ! Time is like a Uiver," are 
favorable specimens of his talent. 




THE .king's theatre. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, after a lu- 
crative course of performaiire in this 
countryi bade adieu on the 2 Ith to her 
British friends and patrons. The 
opera of 'J’aiicredi being selected hy AJ. 
Laurent for his benefit, this lady per- 
sonated the heroine with considerable 
cflTect, and rcceivi-d very flattering ap- 
plause. At the close of tlie represent- 
ation, wreaths, bouquets, and copies of 
verses, were profusely thrown upon the 
stage. M. Sclintz placed one of the 
wreaths upon her head ; and, taking up 
a bouquet, she pres-sed it to her hosnin 
with strong marks of feeling, and tes- 
tified, hy appropriate looks and ges- 
tures, her gratitude to the audience. 

At this house French plays hare 
been recently pertbrmed with success. 
A French star has appeared in our 
horizon, and has dazzled even cold 
critics into rapture. We quote the re- 
marks of one of her admirers: — 
the comedy of WEcole (fee Fieiilardtt 
Mademoiselle Mars represents llortunse, 
the young and iiandsomc wife of a fond 
husband ; she is supposed to be in the 


liey-day of life and spirits — he old 
enough to be her father ; she, thought- 
less, dissipated, mid extravagant; he, 
grave, and attached to her and to re- 
tirement. 7' he various scenes between 
this couple, so ill-suiteii in tTge, and 
apparently so dissimilar in taste, are 
well contrived, written with all the 
liveliness and spirit of French dialogue, 
and admirably conceived to display 
the powers of a great actress. It is in 
vain that the husband of age mAre 
listens with disapprobation to all her 
schemes of pleasure and fashion, until 
at length he becomes so angry, that he 
is on the point of assuming the pre- 
rogative of the husband, and forbid- 
ding them. A smile, a look, an af- 
fectionate kiss, reconcile him to her 
conduct, and procure his sanction; and 
who would not be softened by such 
tokens of attachment, bestowed as this 
lady bestows them? the softness of 
such a voice — the sweetness of such a 
smile? Her beauty, thoughtlcssucss, 
and the age of her husband, induce a 
fashionable duke to endeavour to se- 
duce her; he pays her great attention, 
and follows her home uom a masque- 
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rade, wIilm'o lie informs )icr of a 
place under the ^oveniinoiif, which lie 
lias obtained fur her husband, and she, 
not Muspectiiifr that it is for her sake 
alone, thanks him in the moat artless 
manner. At leiij^th, unable to make 
her luideratand his meaning by any 
other tiieaiis, he openly avows his pas- 
sion. The imiiiediiite transition of cha- 
r.ieter, from thoii;'htlessness and fri- 
volity to dignity and virtue, is a master- 
piece of acting ; and the indignation 
with which she repels her lover’s ad- 
vances, is at once natural and dignified. 
The whole of this scene is full of inter- 
est. Whilst she is coniniaiidin<' the 
duke to leave her house, she exclaims, 

“ I f iny husband were to return” 

and iiniiiediately hears his step upon 
the stairs. The consequences of her 
conduct rush upon her imagination; 
aicitatioii and terror siicreed to her for- 
mer di|>nity and aii^^er; she conceals 
the duke in a closet, and sinks overcome 
hy her feelinj^s, faintly whispering, Je 
suix ptriltiCn The tlirillin^ effect with 
which she delivered these words must 
he heard to be appreciated. 'JMie //e- 
nomment iiniiiediately follows; her 
husband, from her agitation, suspects 
that the duke is somewhere concealed, 
and, after ilisinissiii^ her,, drag's him 
from the closet. A duel ensues; and 
the interception of a letter from llor- 
teiise to the duke explains her conduct, 
and reconciles her to her husband, ft 
is said that Aludernoiselle Mars is fast 
approaching to that age,- which ladies 
are no longer auxious to conceal. If 
this be so, we ran only say that Iter 
acting is a greater triumph of art than 
can he helieved without witnessing it. 
Mrs. 2!$iddons acted Lady Macheth at 
nearly sixty ; but to act the vuung and 
handsome wife of twenty-live when 
double that age, and to act it with such 
liveliness, gaiety, and freshness of 
youth, surpasses in this respect our 
iragedy queen herself.” 

in Valerie, a lighter character than 
llorteiise, this actress is equally excel- 
lent. Her part in the Tartuffe affords 
few opportunities fur the display of her 
great powers ; but what she is required 
to do, she dues reiiiarkahly well. She 
shines in the part of Rihiiia, 1n the 
pleasing comedy of La FiUe d'lfon^ 
ncffr, and indeed pleases the best 
judges in every character wldcb she 
unaertakfs. 

Her person is agreeable, aud her 


figure is finely proportioned ; her 
coiiiitenaiice, in repose, has a soft and 
sweet tone of expression, and, amidst 
the spirit and warmth iif emotion, 
readily exhibits a currespoiiding change ; 
her articiildlioii is clear, correct, and 
varied; and in her demeanor there is 
an air of dignity, which marks the cul- 
tivated woman of genteel life. 

TUB ENOLISH OPBnA-HOUSB. 

This theatre was opened on the 30th 
of June for its short season, with a 
strong and effective company ; and the 
manager has since gratified the public 
with two novelties. One is ait operatic 
romaiire styled the Bottle imps the 
other is fomidcd on the history of La 
Vendee, and bears the title of the Noy* 
adee^ or Love and Gratitude. 

The story of the Bottle Imp may be 
found in a volume of (iernian tales; 
imt the writer who has adapted it to thn 
stage has added some diverting matter 
to the most interesting parts of tho 
original tale. — Willibald is the couli- 
dential servant of Albert, a young 
Oerinan, wlio is induced by Nicola to 
purchase a magic bottle, which ensures 
the fultihiient of every wish to its pos- 
sessor, on the rather awkward condition, 
that, if not sold previously to death, for 
less than the sum it last cost, the 
wretched proprietor must become tlio 
prey of the insidious fiend who is sup- 
posed to he contained in it. The bottle 
passes from one purchaser to another 
with great spirit, and is at length resold 
by Albert to Nicola for tlie smallest 
coin in the world and the wicked 
Spaniard, unable to get rid of it accord- 
ing to the condition, is eluiniod, amidst 
the dames of the Inquisition, by his 
terrible creditor. Tliroiigliout these 
incidents, Willibald — who becomes au 
agent in the sale of the bottle, purchases 
it iincuiisciuiisly himself, palms it off to 
a Jew, Ike . — was the mam support of 
the piece. Nothing could be more per- 
fect than Keeley’s performance of this 
character; his jiernsai of the Disser- 
tation on Devils, and his first sight of 
the horrible Bottlr-linp, were irresist- 
ible, both from their novelty and na- 
ture. Air. James Viiiing played Nicola 
with judgement aud feeling, and Mr.O. 
Smith personated the imp in a manner 
that was cliaracteristicaliy awful. The 
two Misses Cawse acted, one a woeful 
and the other a comic part, tolerably 
well, aud sang better than they acteif. 
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The music is stateil to iiuTe been com- 
posed by Mr. Kodwell; but it would 
reflect iiiuiv credit iipoii him tliaii it 
docs, if it did not appear to be, in a 
^rc:it ineusure, borrowed from jUfr. 
Jiisbop. 

The other novelty is more interesting, 
because it is more natural. The al- 
leged incidents are assigned to the reign 
of terror, wlieri (drownings) 

and other equally-siirnrnary modes of 
disposing masse of thos<t who were 
suspected of not entertaining the same 
exalted notions of freeiUnn as its terror- 
sureading advoi*a1es, were atnun^ the 
blessings diflnsetl by the anarchical inno- 
vations of the day. Captain Louvet, a 
republican oflicei', attachc<l to a regi- 
ment employed against the Vcndeaii 
royalists, having ouc day ventured 
alone far into a district inhabited hy 
them, is espied hy :i party, eliased, ami 
forced to seek refuge in the humble 
dwelling of the iviilow Marguerite, in 
whose absence he is received by her 
daughter (iarliiic, from whom he claims 
hospitality, and to whom lie makes 
known his pressing danger. Carline, 
moved with compassion, conceals liiiii 
in a corner of the room, by heaping 
trrer him her whole wardrobe, and has 
just completed the task when the armed 
VVndeans enter, and seek the fugitive 
to inflict on him an instantaneous death. 
Carliiie, however, succeeds in saving 
Ids life, and he passes the night under 
the hospitable roof. SliO becomes 
deeply enamoured, and bidbre they part 
the next morning they exchange vows. 

An action soon after takes place lui- 
tween the Veiideans and the republi- 
cans, ill which the former are defeated ; 
and Carliiie, uliose anxiety fur her 
lover’s s.ifety has iiidumi her to bc- 
Ciime ii witness of the coinbut, falls into 
the hands of some of r!ie soldiers of the 
victorious party, and is conducted with 
ittlicr prisoners to Nantes, where all arc 
on the next day coiidemnod to he 
thrown into the river. She succeeds, 
however, in giving iiitimatiuii of her 
danger to her repuhlican lover, who 
arrives on the ipiay just in time to save 
Iwr and her compauioiis in misfortune 


* The writer of tlie play-bill (peiliaps the au- 
thor uf the |i1ay) takes iiotire of the preiiaralhiiis 
for the •lestinf.-tiiiii of the mj/miri, ae it the mu of 
ilr«« niii}'-, aii-l iioi the ynmfit, were to be de^tioy- 
r-i,— Uki* i*ip niivrji'sU w||o pall :i uflro’t H Htoieimu 
A t^hhfnfi.i* Mir ffiloiiititoti'C T>.iiuaiilileiafp 
•ii'.'f. 
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from a watery grave. The conclusion 
is, that he prodaiins her as Ids wife. 
Kceley, as a new compulsory recruit 
into the Vendean corps, gives some 
very aniiisiiig specimens of the reluct- 
ance with which he commences his 
short-lived career of loyaitjr and arms ; 
and Miss Goivard, as Eugenie, a military 
heroine, does something to deserve tliat 
iiaiiie. The piece seems to have l>eeii 
principally written for Miss Kelly; and 
the result was, that her acting produced 
an impression on the audience which 
overpowered the faculty of criticism; 
she was applauded with enthusiasm. 

THE IIAYMARKIST THEATRE. 

Improved in its accomniodation.s, 
and more gaudily (if not tastefully) 
embellished in the* interior, this theatic 
was re-opcncfl on the IHth of June with 
a new comic piece in one act, called 
n Dansf/itcr to burrowed by 

IHlr. Pianche from tlie French. This 
is an amusing trifle, of which we need 
not detail the plot, because the title 
sulficiently explains it. On the follow- 
ing evening. Miss Ihirtolozsi, sister to 
Madame Vestris, made her ddmt as 
llosinu, in the opera of the Barber of 
Seville. Her person is pleasing, her 
manner graceful ; her voice is clear and 
strong, and her musical taste has been 
well though not sniliciently cultivated. 
She was favorably received, and pro- 
mises to he a good singer and an iniel- 
ligeiit and lively actress. 

A light piece in one act has been re- 
ceived with approbation. It is styled 
the MiUimrsj and is little more than a 
translation of a Parisian vaudeville. — 
Mr. Vanberg, a rich hanker, marries a 
young woman in humhlc circninstaiiccs, 
and curries her abroad. On her return 
to England, visiting her dressmaker, 
she discovers, in one of the assistants, a 
relative, to whom a clerk of her hus- 
band is attached. The banker, going 
to the .same house, hides hiniselt in a 
closet on his wife’s arrival, and over- 
hears a conversation, in whicli his cha- 
racter is freely handled by Knstacc, 
the girl’s lover* '\vhoui he cunsequently 
dismisses from his service. But his 
lady, being informed of the situation of 
the young people, works upon her lias- 
band’s pride by threatening to acknuw- 
lege her relative. Mr. A^anberg, oi^ her 
promise of silence, provides for tliciri, 
and the piece ends with their union.-— 
Some of the scenes are highly liniuor- 
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OU8, — particularly the first scene, ex- 
hihitin^ the interior of a *' house of 
business at the West End.” The cha- 
racters, which were siiunorted by Mrs. 
Hiimhy, Mrs. Waylelt, Mrs. T. Hill, 
Misstihiver, &c. with much spirit, were 
deservcilly appliuided, and a qiiartetto 
was encored Tli^it scene was tl:e most 
effective, in which Cleiiieiitina finds that 
her sweetheart, whom she had taken for 
a lord, is only an attorney’s cierk, while 
he discovers her, wlioiii he previnuslv 
supposed to be at least as hijfli in rank 
as a countess, to he a mere milliner. 

TIIK SURREY TUEATUE. 

Mr. Elliston has proved, by the 
mode in which he has conducted this 
establishment, that he is an able iiiaii.igcr 
of the.itrical concerns. He has made a 
good clioice of perfortiiaiices, and has 
culled talent and merit into action liy 
liberal rewards. After the Nightingale 
and the Haven, with the music of Weigl, 
had entertained the audience for iiiaiiy 
evenings, he produced the “Swiss Fa- 
mily” ' of the same composer, with 
which the frequenters of this theatre 
were still more gratified. It is remark- 
able that almost all the performers in 
this opera arc mere boys and girls.-— 
Miss Coveiiey, who is the pritna douna^ 
has a good cniiceptioii of her character, 
and acts with force and feeling; little 
Uussell performs the part of an old 
man better than some real veterans 
would ; and Miss Fanny Woodham 
treads the stage gracefully, sings sweet- 
ly, and acts correctly. 

VAUXIIALL GARDENS. 

At this “fairy scene” there is a 
strange mixture of heterogeneous dis- 
plays and performances; but some sire 


of a very amusing description. On the 
Htli, a “grand Orcss Fete” took place, 
for the benefit of the Spanish and Ita- 
lian refugees. It was attended hy 
many nieinhers of the roysil family, 
Sind a throng of nobility aiid gentry, 
each of whom paid a sovereign for ad- 
mission ; and the novel decorations and 
additional iittrartiuns then exhibited 
were continued on the anniversary of 
the coronation. 

Several vaudevilles have been per- 
formed during the season ; one of 
which, She would if the eouid^ is lively 
and entertaining. The harlequinade 
which usually follows is not very strik- 
ing; but the feats of strength and 
agility, the postures ani distortions of 
(filing- Laiiro, the prince of tumblers, 
and idle tricks of the Indian juggler, 
cannot he witnessed without astonisli- 
inciit. The concerts are well condncled 
by Mr. T. Cooke, and the songs are 
not borrowed, hut composed expressly 
for this cstablislimeiit. In the Haunted 
Grove, Mr. C’hild hunts grotesque 
figures or phantoms through the shrub- 
bery. ^ The “ Hydropyric Exhibition'* 
is a mingled display of colored fire and 
variegated water ; it represents the 
British navy siirrountlcd by watcr-guds, 
and the wliolc is illiiminated by a splen- 
did coruscation of lire. The aid of the 
pictorial art is also invited to increase 
the gratificatieii of the attendant crowds. 
Six dioramic pictures decorate the va- 
rious walks, and many cosrnorauiic 
paintings arc dispersed over the gar- 
dens. A niiiiiber of balloons are ex- 
hibited, and then sent up into the air, 
and other incentives to curiosity reward 
the attention both of the young and the 
old. 


dFaShConS. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE EN(5RA VINOS. 

9rALKiyQ DHKSU, 

This costume is formed of a white batiste gown striped with pink. A deep 
flounce surrounds the border in bias, headcu with an ornament en detiU de loup. 
The body is made high, and the sleeves are eu gigof, confined at the wrists by 
bracelets* of dark hair'claspod with a cameo. The hat is of white groe de JVaptee^ 
with a hnuich of full-blown roses and their foliage placed in front ; pink and 
greea ribands, forming a bow, arc attached to the riglit side beneath the brim. 
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IS.ir-]>etuiants uf ^olil, yellow kid gloves, and black shoes of Turkish satin, com- 
plete this elegant dress. 


SrssiNa DR£ss, 

This consists of a dress of canary-yellow taffeta, with a broad ornament of 
gauze of the same color, honilloiuU^ round the border; this boaillou is sur- 
ixionnted liy satin leaves, formed into separate stars, united by a rouleau of 
satin. The corsage is down the front, very neatly buttoned, aiiJ on each side 
uf the bust are heliii-robiiigs, cd^d with blond. The sleeves are short* full, 
but plain, an<l arc linislicd round the arm by narrow mines of blond. The 
head-dress is formed of puHs of broad blue gauze riband, between which arc 
seen small white plumes of the most delicate kind. Long strings depend from 
the left side of this head-dress, of blue and yellow ribands, sewn together.— 
The ear-rings are of pear-pearls, and the iieclclaee and a convcnt-cross arc of 
gold. On the wrists are bnxad gold bracelets, fastened with a coral broucli. 

N. D. — The aliAYc dresses were furnished by Miss Hierrepoiiit, Edward-slrcct, 

Portiuan-squurc. 


JMOyrtlLY CJLK.WDAn OF Fjsmo/f. 

Vacmiall, a brilliant scene in itself, 
was rendered yet more so by the fair 
forms of beauty and fashion, which, at 
the ctMiiiiienccineiit of July, added to 
its splendor, as they paced its enchant- 
ing walks, arrayed in all that elegance 
and freshness of dress, so cheering to 
the eye, and so appropriate to the sum- 
mer season: yet ev(Mi*this scene now 
begins to be nearly deserted; and, 
tbuiigb some fashion may still thence 
be gleaned for evening costume, we 
must resort to the watertiig-plaecs for 
the most correct information with regard 
to fashiunahle dress. 

Nothing prevails more for out-door 
costume tiain a double round pelerine 
of exquisitely fiiic iniislin, embroidered 
ill featlier-stitrli. Tlivse beautiful but 
expi nsive appendages, with white scarfs 
of .1 light texture, the ends richly striped 
in variegated hues, form the favorite 
udilitiofiN, with canezou spi']ie.ers of em- 
broidered muslin, for either the carriago 
or the promenade. When the canezoii 
is not eiiitiroidered, it is generally Irim- 
jiied with a profuaioii uf* lace. 

In morning and sea-side bonnets,' 
cccouoniy seems to be the order of the 
day. I'liose of the cottage kind, coarse 
piiiistahlc, and of stamped paper in 
imitation of Leghorn, are most preva- 
lent. They have a simple band of co- 
lored rilrand round the crown, whence 
arc formed the strings which tie down 
this convenient though not elegant bon- 
net. In the afternoon what a contrast 
presents itself! JJatsof etioruioira mag- 
nitude, of every color lliut can be con- 


ceived, and trimmed iti a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, are to be seen in every 
walk and in all sorts of carriages. The 
bats we have foniid most pleasing are 
of French white satin, or iffOJt d« Na- 
pier: they arc tastefully triiiiiiied with 
the same, and with blond; in front of 
the crown are three very large double 
garden-floppies. A beautiful Itat of 
pale rose-eolured jfrojt dc is ex- 

ceedingly becoming in shajie, tliougb 
somewhat too large; it is placed very 
baekwani, but the addition of a white 
veil renders it ch.i ruling. A great 
quantity of riband is used in the trim- 
ming ut’ bonnets uf silk, for the public 
walks; but there are neither feathers 
nor flowers. Traimiareiit hats of co- 
lored crape or of stifli'iicd net, are some- 
times seen in carriages, oriiaiueiitcd 
with light plumage. 

White dresses arc now coming into 
general favor, and there, certainly is no 
attire so suited to the verdant scene of 
rural life. Colored iiuisiius, particu- 
larly those of pink, with clouil^ of 
deep Mudeiia-red, arc much worn, as 
are also chintzes of light and unob- 
trusive colors, tigureil over in patterns 
of flowers uf the most variegated and 
lively hues. 

We are not pleased at the manner in 
which our ladies* of fashion deform 
themselves, and injure their health hy 
the excessive tightening of the waist. 
Not content with that effect which it is 
ahiiust sure of producing in those who 
are inclined to emborpuint^ they pad 
themselves till they appear Iikc bottle^ 
Fpiders. We cannot refrain from ccii- 
sariiig this fashion. A medium, we 
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think, oupfht to he observed between the 
painful scrcwiii^-np of the waist, and 
the looseness of Asiatic attire. 

For evcniiijr dresses, colored erfpe 
aerophane is inurli worn over white 
satin : it is 1 riiiinied with tulle bouillonnSi 
and the corsage is in drapery. White 
ftanze dres.ses, stri[ieri, are also worn. 
'i 3 ie corsages of the latter are made 
square aeross the bust, and very iiiucb 
cut away from off the shoulders ; the 
sleeves are full, and, when loiig, are 
h la Murk. Hias folds, and very broad 
hems, si itched in Vandykes over the 
dress, or one broad lluunee, form the 
favorite trimmings at the borders. 

('iips for early morning rostiiine are 
of hue lace, small, of the cornette kind, 
and of a very becoming shape, very 
slightly trimmed. Young persons ar- 
range their hair with taste and elegance $ 
the ringlets and curls on one side are 
fuller than on tlie other; sometiiiics a 
Jew flowers are added, and arc placed 
Sparingly, hut very gracefully, among 
the tresses : they consist chiefly of sprigs 
of jasmine, and the mountain ranun- 
culus. The dress hats are placed very 
backward ; the puffs of ribands ^ arc 
large, and boiu^aets are sometimes 
placed between, 'riic berets are of 
crape, and are often decorated with 
small flowers. 

The prevailing colors for berets, bats, 
and bonnets, arc i*osc-co 1 ur, liorlensia, 
green of every blnide, slate-color, and 
ethcrial blue; for dresses and pelisses, 
mignonette-lcaf-green, stone-color, corn- 
fluwer-bluc, and pink. 


MODES HARISiKNNSS, 

Tub canezou muslin spencer, so pre- 
valent in out-iloor costume at this sea- 
son, is of very fine jacunot, and is laid 
in a multiplicity of small plaits; it is 
reckoned most fashionable to wear with 
it a silk petticoat of the most striking 
color. The pelerines arc chiefly of 
tulle. Scarfs are worn at Vauxball 
and Ranehigh, of white gauze; the 
ends richly striped and figured over 
with cherry-colored butterflies. A lilac- 
colored cambric peliss^ embroidered 
witli white, with a plaited white muslin 


pelerine, is a favorite dress fur the n.)rn- 
ing walk.* • 

^ On hats of stamped paper, in imit., 
tioii of chip, are placid full wreaths o* 
various flowers ; these wreaths are 
plac<‘d in a zig-z:ig form, and at eacit 
angle is a rosetie of gauze riband, 
figured o^cr in flowers. On some chip 
bats is seen a crescent formed of chip, 
and placed in an oblique direction on 
the crown. Round this cresrent are 
twisted hliin-hells, corn-poppies, and 
other field-flowers, and, to eacli point of 
it, n rosette is iittached. 

The dresses are of nniKlin with Ara- 
bic patterns, f'r (kmi-parare, and for 
the promenade. One very broad hem 
distinguishes these dr>‘sses. The petti- 
coats are worn very short; the favorite 
corsagi* is A /' Rditn^ and the border of 
the skirt is trimined witii one deep 
fluiinee. At Kean's henetit, almost 
every lady was in white, either in 
muslin or organdy ; some wore fi-ros de 
J^apicSt and a few were dressed in co- 
lored mnsliii. 

The last berets that have appean'd 
arc only fitted for full dress. SniaU 
dress bats of white chip, quite round, 
and placed, very backward, aiT favorite 
evening head-dresses; they are 01*11:1- 
niented with colored gauze ribands iiiid 
feathers correspimding. Small blond 
caps, trimmed with ribands and flowers, 
graced the boxes ou the last night of 
Kean’s performance. 

The hair is arranj^ed in a very simple 
but elegant style. Dress hats are placed 
bO backward,* that tliey rise vertically 
above the forehead. Under the brim is 
a cordon of flowers, which crosses the 
hair in front, cn bandeau^ and is termi- 
nated at each end by a puff of riband. 
In full dress, some coronet wreaths have 
been seen on the hair, composed of 
marabout feathers, separated by silver 
lilies of the valley. Some young ladies 
adorn their hair with wreaths A la 
Ceres : tliese are composed of a variety 
of field-fluwers, thickly grouped. 

* Our tasteful reaJfrR, we trii»t, will be pleased 
with till* BnaiMTinff annexed, which rein'eseiits a 
IMrislan M/t .ittired for the pronienaile. The 
iiio«t strikiiiir parts of her dress are, a mbe ot 
JacDiiot muslin, a peleiiiieof tulle, and a hat of 
plaited straw. 
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IQirthjS, ittarrtogtjS, anir 


nntxas. 

Sons in ladv Ann Cokc^ and the lady 
of vicc-admiral Sir K. Kiii;ryaiid to the . 
\viv ('5 of coloiu‘1 iMayne, Mr. N. Elli- 
son, Mr. P. S. Ji« lironfell, Mr. L. 
II anbury of Clapton, Mr. T. Anderson 
of Claplnini, captain II. B. Ilendmoti, 
Mr. U. II. Siie>d, Mr. E. C. Mac- 
Na^thten, and Mr, C. Diinsdalc. 

'J’wins to lady Jane P«*ol. 

Dan^litiM's to lady June \rudehouse 
and lady ('ornevvall, and to the wives of 
major-general Cookson, Mr. fJ. W. 
Wynn (envoy at l'i»penhagcii), the lion. 
C.’Dawson, Dr. Druhuni of Bath, Mr. 
T. Blayney of Evesliuiii, the rev. 
Mr. DiitReld, and Mr. Lucas of Pins- 
bury-spuaie. 

.V.f riRIJ GES, 

Lord Tkyniia-m, to Miss Sarah Bra- 
bazon. 

Mr. V. J. KeciiP, to Miss Emma Da- 
venport of Hampstead. 

Cii plain Uawdoiiy to lady Cre- 
morne. 

Mr. H. Ward,' of Whitehall, to Rlrs. 
Lewin of Cavendish-square. 

Mr. J. IMalculmsoii, toMihS Battj'e of 
Kensington. 

Mr. II. Willoughby, to Miss Uu'ynne 
of Tcign mouth. r 

Mr. llniv\'nlow, M.P^ to Miss 
Jane Mau-iieil of Barra, j 

The rev. .S. Curvveib ot Frornc, to 
Mrs. Davies, 

Mr. E. Saiirin, ilepbow to the mar- 
qni.'! of ThomOtid, to lady Mary 
Ryder. 

Mr. C. (?#Ularke, to Miss Novelhi. 

Mr. J.JL Saunders, to Mrs. Baker 
of Worcester. 


Mr. John Barnet, of Pentonville, to 
Miss Sarah Dixon of Pitzpiy-sqnare. 

Mr. J. Hayward, to Mis-s Uoodson 
of Ciimherwull. 

Dr. Aldcrson, to Miss Bertlion. 

Eugene ile la Rive, to the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Marcet. 

Mr. W. Watkins, of Horsham, to 
Miss W i nek wort li. 

Mr L. II. Chiindler, of Islington, to 
Miss Margaret Street. 

DBA Tits. 

Du. Charles Manners Sutvux, 
arclihishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. T. Divet, M P. 

tieiiera) the bon. C. Hope. 

Lieiitenant-geiierdl M ac-intyre. 

At Balliani, Mrs. Eiiriishaw. 

AtPuUiain, Mr. AI. Btircliell. 

At Stepnev, from the effect of light- 
ening, Mr. \V. Dowell, in the service ofl 
the India company. 

Mr, VV^oolhul, of Chisel hurst. 

Air. J. Uihsun, of Hackney. 

At Berinoiidsey, Air. Iselin. 

At West-Brixton, Mrs. Spencer. 

At Wliittun, the relict of Air. D. 
Hostliiig. 

Pound drowned in a (ish-pmid, the 
rev. Robert Loxatn. 

Droamed whiii; bathing near (vraves- 
end, Mr. J. Pugh, of the tirni of Pugh 
and Bed man. 

Tiie second daughter of the late Sir 
O. Chad. 

Prom illness occ:isioned by long-con- 
tinued work and sedentary confinement 
in the nervice of a dress-maker, Aliss 
Catliariiie Ariun, at the age of 19 
years. 

The dowager countess of Suffolk. 

The widow of colonel Seymour. 


, ANSWERS TO C;ORRESPONDENTS. 

Eliza's poem is too long for onr pages. If we should insert it, we must 
divide it ; and the inconvenience of a continuation would be more felt in tliis case 
than in a prose article, because the excitement, being greater in poetry, would 
less “ brook ilelay.** 

The Recollections of a SchooMiirl are trifling, tHbugh the vivacity of some 
parts would almost atone fur the frivolity of others. ^ 

Epigrams are un w«»rthy of the clasdl^l name which they bear, if they have 
no/iom/; and those which J. W* has sent, are not only pointless, but ubsunl. 
ur.„. " ® certoiu gentleman will compress the intended biography of Walter 
Williams, so that it may not exceed two continuations, his offer will he 
accepted. 
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Tills day is paUUbed, 8 to.. pries B$., 

r flE CONSISTENCY OF THE 

DlVlIiR CONDUCT IN URVISAL- 
. ING THE DOCTRINES OF REDEMP- 
TION. 


Part thb Seiponu, liemg the HULSEAN 
LECTURES for tlie Year 1813. By 
Hknrv Alford, M.A.« A’’icar of Wyniee- 
wold, Leicestcnhire, oud late Fellow of 
lYiiiity College. 

Cambridge : J. and J. J. Driuhton. 
Ijoiidoii : G. F. and J. Rivinoton. 


RllUfS INTELLISCTUAL POWERS, HY 
WltlOHT. 

In a laTgo volumn 8\o., price ISs. in rlotli,^ 

E ssays on the intellec- 

I TUAL POWERS of MAN; to 
wliidi is annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's 
Logic, by Thomas Reid, D.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Moral Pliilosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. A new edition, with 
Notes, Sectional Heads, Questions for Exa- 
iniiiatioii, Translations of all the Classical 
QiioliifioiH, ami a Synoptical Table of Con- 
tents, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M. A. 

* WliAt n gratifying evidence of the giowtii of a 
pare niifl luoriil taste in society docs the rcpubli- 
Ciitioii of such a work ns ProlcsHOr Kcld's afford !' 

Txkiidoii : Printed for Thomas Trgg, 73, 
C1iea|isidc, and sold by all Qtlier Booksellers. 


lOPULAR WORKS by 

F. DR PORQUKT. 


* The method M* F. do Porquet has adopted iu 
the tiMching oriiinffunges is Ivtnia nni bv the flm 
raetaphy steal minds, and the flrst of schnlnstic nti- 
thnritins, fTum John I^ocke ur Roger Ascliam down* 
words .' — EdvcatUmal Magazine, 


Conrersatioiis Parisieiines. 3t. (id. 

Sjr Tr68or. German ditto. Italian ditto. 

Jjatin ditto. 3s. Od, each. 

Petit Secretaire. 3s. Cd. 

First French Reculiiig-Bonk. 2s. Od, 

First German ditto. 3s. dd. 

First Italian ditto. 3s. Gd. 

Parisian Grammar. 3s. Gd. 

Puxisiaii Phraseology. 2s. Gd. 
llistoire de Napoleon. 5s. 

Modern French Spelling. 2s. Gd. 

French Dictionary. Hi. 

Italian Phrase-Book. 3s. Gd. 
llistoire de France. 4s. Gd. 

Histoire d'Angleterre. 4s. Gd. 

Foreign and Englisli Ready Reckoner of 
Moneys. Weight!^ and Meunres, fur oil 
Ports of Europe. 2s. Gd. 

London : Fenwicc de Pobqitet, 11, To* 
Tistock Street, Covent Gardens and eU 
Booksellers. 

Q. Rev. No, 142. 


On the Slstof Much, 1843, will he pablUhod, Svo., 
price Is., the First Number of a monthly poll- 
odlenl. entitled 


the ARTIST’S and AMA- 

X TEUR’S MAGAZINE; a work de- 
voted to the Interests of the Arts of Design 
obd the Cultivation of Taste. Edited by 
E. V. Rippinoillb. 


No productions of human ingenuity have lieen 
honoured with a larger aharo of ilio approlxitloa 
aiKlcateeni of liberal and enlightoiuMl men of ill 
agai, and, as a means by which pleasure and in- 
strurtiou ue ooii\nyed, have liigher claims to the 
lioinago ormaukiuil, than the Arts of P.iiutfng and 
Sculpture: but while tliosc artt have been tlio 
theme of praise and tlie oldeutii of mlmiralioit. loss 
has beeu dune to fncilitate the study of lliem titan 
of any other branch of refined iiiul iisefiil know- 
ledge s so tlmt, in theltr higlier nttribuU's, iu their 
nature, iuflnonro, anti chums, they are f.ir leM ge- 
nerally uudemtood Uiau subjects of similar Interest 
and importance. 

The prioeiiial olOect of the pruieripd work is to 
oPKN AW KsririKKT souapK OF ivroiiuM'ioN im tint 
subject of the Pine Aits. Painting, Eeiilpliiro*. nud 
Architecture, and thus to iituiniid lu rrliirni, ciiUi- 
viite, and rettne tho pnblif toKit*. 

The means pMposmi arc a varicil seriiw of plain 
and ronipreliensive EssayK given iu a fKipiiliir foriii, 
w'ith lliiigrams, llliutraiioiis, and original DeHigiis. 

Ckmstduring the iuadcqiiai'y of »>nch means of 
inslrurliou os are at preumt o|teu to the imblic, 
thorn is abundant n*.uon tolu>|M‘ that tlie execution 
of the projected plan whl he atUMidcil with highly 
un^fiil and imiiortaiil rcHults. 

Tills work, under the ssuictiun of tin* more com- 
preheitslTO tide, ' Fine Arts,* wdl occasionally offer 
remarks and examples of Poetry, and ;>crhap« 
E^siays and Notices on Miinic and the Bisnia, as 
matters cLusidy allieil with the Arts of IXwigii ; and 
it.will coutdiii (In {sirts) — 

A Dissertation on the Subject ofTtute — An Ori- 
ginal Itypotliesis of lleauty— An Inve»t{g;itioii of 
the Merits of Ancient and Modcru Art— Present 
Condition of Art, Foreign iind Native— Prospects 
of Uritlsh Art— Tlieory iind Prnetiei- nt Art— Ap- 
plication of the Fine to the Csefiil Arts. 

Lighter matter will lie ndileil, and will o^qicsir 
nmler tins title of ' QoMipinzs with a Painter.' 
which may nissinT.v emlnucc some of the topics 
and oocurrenocs of the day. Als * A Four Years' 
Residence in Italy,’ by tlui Editor. 

It it likewise iutemled tliat *Tliu Arli>it's anil 
AmntcuPsMasaxtne' idiall contain epitomised traiiis- 
latlous llrom foreign, ancient, and rare works on the 
subject of Art, such at arc inacecsslldc to the 
general realtor, both from their high price and the 
Ittugiinges in which they are written. 

The Prospectus, detailing tlie plan of tlio 
wonc, may be nbtutned ouatis of ull bouhsollcrs. 

London : Longman, Brown, Giiben, 
oud Longmans. 


Pabllshefl diis day, Ibp. 8vo., 3f. cloth, 

L ectures on the British 

and AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TIONS ; a Comparative View of the Con- 
stitutioDS of Great Britain and the United 
StaM of America. In Six lectures. By 
P. F. Aiken, Advocate. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; 
and Hamilton and Co. Bristol: Stbono. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. Dublin: A. 
Miiaiken, 
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WORKS IN RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 

* PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


A CHARGE, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

Eietcr, at liis I’riemiial Viiiitatifjii hi June, July, Angiiit, and SqitenifaT, 1812. 
By the BISHOP of EXETER. N^w Edithn. Fcap. 8v(i. 2t. 

11 . « 

On the UNITY of the CnURCH. Uy HENRY 

EDWARD MAN NINO, Archdeacon of Chichester. 8vo., 10«. 6r/. 

111 . 

A CHARGE, delivered at the Ordinary Visitations of the 

Archdeaconry of Chichester, in July, 1811 and 1812. By ARCHDEACON MANNING . 
8vu., 3«. tir/. 

IV. • 

ILLUSTJIATIONS of the LITURGY and RITUAL of the 

CHURCH of ENGF^AND and IRELAND, bf!in{r Sermons and Discourses selected 
from eminent Divines of the Seventeenth Century. By Rev. JAMES BRO(>DKN, M.A. 
3 vols. iKisl Svo., 27s. 

V. 

CHURCH rRINCTPLES considered in their RESULTS. 

By tlie Right Hon. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo., 12s. 

Tlio STATE in its RELATIONS with the CHURCH. By 

the Right Hon. W. K. GLADSTONE, M.P. Fottrlh Editim, 2 vols. 8vo., 18s. 

VII. 

BTBTdOAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE, IMOUNT 

SINAI, and ARABIA PF3TR-.KA, lieiiig a Journal of Travels undertnkcii in reference 
fo Bihlical Geugrapliy. By Hev. Dr. ROlllN.SON. With nciv Maps and Plans. 3 vols. 
Svo., '1.1s. 

VJII. 

'llie RELIGION of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, ilcrivea 

from Sculptures and Monuments still existing, conipared >vith Ancient Antlinrs. By Sir 
GARDNER WILKINSON. With iiuiucrous Plates, «ic. 3 vols. Svo., 3/. :Ij<. 

JOURNEY through ARAUIA PETRiRA, to MOUNT 

SINAI aitd the KXCAVATEU CITY of PKTUA, the KDOM of the Proiiherica Dj- 
Me LEON DK LAUOUDE. Second Edition, I’Lites, Woodcuts, and jMnpii. 8vo., 1>'s. 

VERACITY of tlie FIVE* BOOKS of MOSES. By Rev. 

J. J. BLUNT. Post 8vo., ds. <!</. 

VERACITY of the OLD TESTAMENT. From the Con- 

rlnsioti of the Pentateuch to the Opening of the Prophets. By Rev. J. J. BLUNT. 
Post Svo., Cs. Cd. 

Hit. 

The POPES of ROM^ during tlio ICth and 17th Centuries. 

Their POUTICAI. and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; By LEOPOLD BANKR. 
'i'raiislaled from the Gennan by SARAH AUSTIN. Second Edition^ 3 vols. 8vo., 3Us. 

siir. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from tho Rirth of Christ 

to the Extinction of Puganisin in tlie Roman Empire. By Rev. H* H. MILM.^N. 
3 voU. 8vo., 3(is. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The antiquity of the ancient wooden 
bridge erected over the Thames has given 
rise to much controversy ; Stow and other 
authorities making mention of its existence 
in the year 994, when Swegen or Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, besieged the city of Lon- 
don both by land and water. We may, 
however, collect with certainty, from the 
Saxon annals, that no bridge existed at 
London in the year 99.7, Anlaf the Dane 
having in that year sailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of ninety-three ships, and 
ravaged the country on both sides. This 
invasion could scarcely have been suc- 
cessful, had there been a bridge over the 
river, as there can be little doubt that the 
citizens of London might have fortified it 
in such a manner as to obstruct the pas- 
sage. From these circumstances, which 
are confirmed by other probabilities, it 
would appear that the first wooden bridge 
at London was erected in the reign of 
Etheldred, towards the year 1016, when 
Cnut, King of Denmark, caused an ex- 
tensive canal to be cut on the south side 
of the Thames, for the purpose of carry- 
ing his ships through to the west side of 
the bridge. 

From a special charter of Heniy I., 
granted to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
for exemptina the manor of Alcestone 
and other lands from the expenses attend- 
ing the construction, repairs, &c. of the 
wooden bridge of London, it appears that 
all such charges were supported by the 
public. As early as the 990 of Henry L, 
certain lands were appropriated for the 
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repairs of the bridge, agifl: ofJSve thUHngi 
per annum having been made from tn^e 
same, by Thomas Arden, to the monks of 
Bermondsey. 

In the year 1176, the wooden bridge 
was totally consumed by fire; and another 
which had been constructed fell into 
such a state of decay, in 1163, that the 
king (Ileniy I.) order^ it to be rebuilt 
under the inspection of Peter, chap- 
lain or curate of 8t. Mary Cole-churcn, 
and who, in those days, was celebrated 
for his skill in architecture. These con- 
tinual expenses at' length became bur- 
densome to the pccmlc, who, when the 
lands appropriated for repairs fell short 
of their produce, were taxed to make up 
the deficiencies: it was accordingly re- 
solved that a stone bridge should be con- 
structed, a little to the west of the old 
wooden fabric. This undertaking was 
commenced in the 22d Henry I., under 
the management of Peter, the curate 
above mentioned, who received great 
encouragement and patronage : the king 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury havin| 
contributed the sum of one thousand 
marks towards the accomplishment of 
the design. We find, however, 'that In 
the third year of King John, Peter cither 
died, or, in consequence of his advanced 
age and infirmities, became wholly inca- 
pable of finishing his task. According to 
the opinion^ of most of our antiquaries^ 
the completion of the work was intrusted 
to the care of Scrle Mercer, William 
Almain^ and Benedict Botewrite, mer- 
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rliants ; by whom, in the year 1S09, was 
tcnninateil the building oi the first stone 
bridge at London. We are, moreover, 
told by the authors referred to, that ** the 
master mason of this great work not only 
erected the chapel here, but likewise en* 
dowed the same for two priests, four 
clerks,’* &c. This chapel, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, was a handsome Gothic struc- 
ture, built on the east side of the bridge. 
It had un entrance from the river as well 
ns from the street, and was beautifully 
paved with black and white marble, in 
the centre of it was a sepulcliral moiiu- 
meut, seven feet and a half by four, under 
which, according to Stow', Peter of Cole- 
church was interred. In the year 1260, 
the chapel and its appurtenances were 
given by Henry III. to the master, bre- 
thren, and sisters of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London, for the term of five 
years. So many chantries were subse- 
quently added, that in the twenty-third of 
Henry VI., four chaplains were attached 
to it, who were chiefly supported by cha- 
ritable legacies. 

Notwiuistanding the sums expended 
in the construction of the stone bridge, 
such was its ruinous condition in 1280 
(about seventy years after its termination), 
that the citizens of liOiulon were obliged 
to petition Edward I. to order a grant 
ibr its repair. Its dilapidated state was 
in a great measure attribiuable to a cnla- 
initoiis lire which broke out in Southwark 
four j curs after the bridge was finished. 
Multitudes rushed out of London to assist 
in extinguishiug the flames, which unfur- 
tuiiutcly seized on the opposite end, and 
thus enclosed the crowd literally between 
two fires. It was calculated that upwards 
of three thousand persons perished in the 
devouring element, or were drowned by 
overloading the boats which ventured to 
their assistance. In addition to the ruin 
caused by this disaster, five arches of the 
bridge were destroyca by the ice and 
floods after the great frost of 1282.^ In 
consequence of these various calamitic^s, 
Edward, in the ninth year of his reign, 
” granted to the bridge-keeper a brief or 
license to ask and receive the charity of 
his well-disposed subjects throughout the 
kingdom, towards repairing the same” 
[the bridge]. And in the ensuing year,” bis 
majesty issued out other letters patent for 
taking'custoiiis or toll of all commodities 
in London, to be applied to the repairs of 
the bridge ; viz. ot every man on foot 


bringing merchandize or other things sale- 
able, and passing over the said bridge, 
and he taking himself to other parts, one 
farthing ; of every horseman passing that 
bridge, and he taking himself to otlicr 
parts as aforesaid, with merchandise or 
other saleable things, one penny ; of every 
saleable pack carried and passing over the 
bridge, one halfpenny.” 

According to the measurement made 
in 1 72.5, the stone bridge of Loudon was 
915 feet long, 44 feet high, and 7.7 feet 
wide; hilt, as houses w'crc erected on 
each side, the passage between was not 
more than 25 feet in width. A curious 
tradition formerly prevailed with regard 
to the foundation of the bridge, which 
was vulgarly supposed to have been laid 
upon woulpaeks. At the period of its ori- 
ginal construction, a tax had been levied 
on wool, in order to defray a portion of 
the expenses ; and hence, probably, arose 
the mistake. In one part was a draw- 
bridge, protected on the north side by u 
strong tower, the building of which was 
commenced in 1426. From the summit 
of the tower were usually exposed the 
heads of those who had fallen either by 
the axe or by the sword during the va- 
rious partv feuds which in former times 
agitated the kingdom. Amongst other 
appalling exhibitions of this sort, were 
displayed the heads of several individuals 
who had been executed for tlieir refusal 
to acknowledge llenr^ Vlll. as snprciiic 
head of the church ot England. The first 
who suiTered under the act by which that 
monarch was so constituted, were some 
Carthusian monks of the Charter House, 
with their prior, John Houghton. The 
most eminent of those who perished on 
this occasion were Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas ?lorc. From an interesting work 
written by Hull, and entitled TAc Life 
and Death of that renowned John Fix/ter^ 
Bithop of London^ we extract the follow- 
ing curious passage : — 

” The next day, after his burying, the 
bead being parboyled, was pricked upon 
a pole, and set on high upon London 
Bridge, among the rest of the holy Car- 
tliusians* heads that suffered death lately 
before him. And here I cannot omit to 
declare unto you the miraculous sight of 
the bead, which, after it had stood up the 
space of fourteen dayes upon the bridge, 
could not be perceived to waste nor con- 
sume; neither for the weather, which 
then was very hot ; neither for the par- 
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boyling in hot water, but grew daily 
iresher and fresher, so that in his lifetime 
he never looked so well ; for his chucks 
being beautified with a comeW red, the 
face looked as though it had beholden 
the people passing by, and would have 
spoken to them ; which many took for a 
inirucle that Almighty God was pleased 
to show above the course of nature in 
this preserving the fresh and lively colour 
ill his face, surpssing the colour he had 
being alive, whereby was noted to the 
world the innocence and holinessc of this 
blessed lather, that thus innocently was 
content to lose his head in defence of 
Ills mother the Holy Catholiqiie Church 
of Christ. Wherefore, the neoplc coming 
daily to sec this strange sigiit, the passage 
over the bridge was so stopped with their 
going and coming, that almost neither 
cart nor horse could passe; and there- 
fore, at the end of fourteen dales, the 
executioner was commanded to throw 
dowoe the head in the night-time, into the 
river of Thames ; and in the place thereof 
was set the head of the most blessed and 
constant martyr, Sir Thomas More, his 
companion and fellow in all his troubles, 
who suffered his pasuoti the 6'th of July 
next following.” 

With regard to the relique of the cele- 
brated chancellor, the circiinistaiices re- 
lated are scarcely less extraordinary. In 
his life, written by his great grandson 
Thomas More, and printed London, 172G, 
it is affirmed that *' the hayres of his head 
being almost gray before his martyrdomc, 
they seemed afterwards, as it were, re^ 
dish or yellow.” The daughter of Sir 
Thomas More is said to have preserved 
his head in a leaden ease, and to have 
ordered its interment with her own body 
in the Ilopcr vault, under a chapel ad- 
joining St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

In 1471, Thomas Falconbridgc, com- 
monly called the Bastard, besieged the 
gate, bridge, and buildings, but was 
gallantly repulsed by the citizens. At 
that period, the houses on thj bridge 
were few in number; but afterwards, 
In tlie time of Stow the antiquary, both 
sides were built up, so that the whole 
length presented the appearance of 
a large street. The bridge consisted of 
twenty urches of unequal dimensions, but 
all sufficiently capacious to permit vessels 
of considerable burden to pass under 
them with goods. Nevertheless the dan- 
gerous passage through them, gave rise 


to many proverbs and quaint sayings, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
following: — " If London Bridge had 
fewer eyes, it would see for better;” and 
also another, which is ({noted in Uay’s 
Coniplenf OilectUm of EnfilUh Proverbs^ 
London, 1787. — London Bridge was 
made for wise men to go over, and fools 
to go under.*’ The imnicrous piers, too, 
ancT the extension of the Herliuffx in- 
tended for the preservation of the found- 
atioii-jnlcs, greatly obstructed the course 
of the water, and increased the ra|)idity 
of the stream. The houses on each side 
of the bridge projecting in a most frighu 
ful manner, ^ve an appearance of de- 
formity to the arches, and in ninny places 
concealed them altogether. In tfiis state 
of things, it may be easily conceived that 
accidents frequently occurred, both to the 
boats passing under the bridge, and to the 
inmates of the houses. An act of the 
highest intrepidity and humanity is re- 
corded of B(lmiiiid Osborne, ancestor to 
the Duke of Leeds, and who, in 15.3G, 
was apprentice to Sir William Hewet, a 
cloth-worker residing in one of the houses 
on the bridge. A maid-servant care- 
lessly playing with the infant daughter of 
her master, at the window of an upper 
story, the child suddenly sprang from ner 
arms, and fell into the river. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Osborne plunged 
into the water, and, being an expert 
swimmer, soon brouglit the infant in 
safety to the arms of the grateful father. 
The courage of the apprentice was not 
without its recompense, as, several years 
afterwards, Sir William rejected many 
advantageous proposals of marriage for 
liib daughter, and, with her hand, be- 
stowed her immense fortune on her gal- 
lant preserver. Osborne became ShcrifT 
of Loudon in 1 575, and Lord Mayor in 
1.582. 

In the year 1582, a Dutchman, named 
Peter Moricc, constructed a water-engine , 
for the supply of Thames water to the 
citizens of London ; who, says Maitland, 
in his Hutory of London^ granted him 
a lease for five hundred years, at the 
yearly rent of ten shillings, for the use 
of the Thames water, and one arch and a 
place for fixing his mill upon.” In 1710, 
** the property was sold to one Richard 
Soams, citizen and goldsmith, who divided 
the whole property into three hundred 
shares, at five hundred pounds each sliarc, 
and made it a company.” 

l. 2 
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It has been stated* though* we believe* 
on (juestionable authority, that during the 
ternble plague of 1665* the inhabitants of 
the bridge were free from its ravages. 
This circumstance was attributed to the 
ceaseless rushing of the river beneath. 

London Brieve suffered greatly from 
the disastrous fire of 1666, the build-' 
ings on it having been totally consumed* 
with the exception of the chapel and 
a few houses at the south end, which 
had been built during the reign of King 
John. Within five years after this cala- 
mitous occurrence* the north end was 
completely rebuilt; and, in five years 
more* the south end also was finished. 
In the year I7iis, the old drawbridge was 
taken up, precisely on the fiftieth anni- 
versary from the period of its construc- 
tion. On the same day a new one was 
commenced, and tenninated in less than 
five_ days. The gate at the south end was 
again ilamaged by fire in 1725 : it was 
rebuilt in the year 1728, at the expense 
of the city. 

During the years 1756 and 1758, va- 
rious Acts of Irarliameiit were passed to 
improve and widen the passage both over 
the bridge and through the airchcs. A 
teinporaiy wooden bridge luiviiig been 
erected for the acconimodaition of the 
public during the progress of the improve- 
ments which had been ordered, the houses 
on the old bridge were dciiiolislicd ; the 
width of the street in the centre was in- 
creased from 2.7 feet to 51 feet; and on 
each side was raised a stone pavement, 


seven feet in breadth, for the convenience 
and security of foot passengers. The two 
centre arches of the bridge were thrown 
into one, by which means the passage of 
boats, &c. was greatly facilitated. These 
measures were imperatively required in 
consequence of numerous 'accklciits, by 
which, at different periods^ several thou- 
sand lives had been lost. 

On the 4th of July, 1825, the Royal 
assent was given to An Act for the re- 
building of London Bridge, and for the 
improving and making suitable approaches 
thereto.*’ It was determined to retain 
the old bridge till the completion of its 
successor, the site of which was fixed at 
about 100 feet westward of the ohl edi- 
fice, St. Saviour’s Church standing above 
it. On the 15th of March, 1824, the first 
1 »lc of the work was driven near the 
southern end of the old bridge, opposite 
the arch culled the second lock from the 
Surrey shore, at the cast end of the coffer 
dam, of which it formed a part. On the 
15th of June, in the following year, the 
first stone of the new bridge was laid by 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman John Gar- 
ratt), in presence of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the Court of Alder- 
men, n large party of the Common Coun- 
cil, anti several personages of distinction. 
Our limits prevent us Iroin entering into 
minute details of this interesting cere- 
mony ; hut the reader who desires a more 
particular account, may derive much gra- 
tification by referring to the Chronicles 
of London Bridge, by an Antiquary.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 180:?. 

BY AMELIA OPIE. 

(CoiUinned from p, 8.) 

THE TUBKisH AMBASSADOR, AND Kosci- to me a gentleman in an Asiatic costume* 
usKO. and I readily seated myself by the Turk. 

One evening at Latly — — ^’s we met a lie was a little elderly man, splendidly 
party, con.sistuig chiefly of ambassadors attired in the dress of liis country ; and 1 
from difibrent nations, and other stmngers. preimrcd to answer his questions. One 
1 had not long entered the room when of them was, how long I had been in 
our hostess led me up to the Turkish Paris; and when my reply, “ A few days 
ambassador, and desired me to " make only*” was repeated to him* he said, not 
the agreeable to liim.”— ** Can he speak very gallantly* " that he concluded so* 
French?” said I. — “ No, but here is a from my complexion!^ which, I was very 
gentleman who will interpret between conscious, was tann^ by the broiling heat 
you.” At the same t|me she iiitrfuluccd of the sun on the recent journey, to a red 
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brown. At last wc cciised to converse 
through our interpreter, and substituted 
signs ibr words. Vor instance, he took 
my fan, and made me understand that he 
wanted ti> know what I culled it; and 
1 tried to make him comprehend that 
it was fan in English, and ettentaU in 
French, lie then pronounced its name 
ill Turkish ; and I was Jeuniiiig to speak 
it after him, when [ was iiiterruptcil bv 
my husbaud, who, with a glowing cheek 
and sparkling eve, exclaimed, ‘‘ Come 
hither; Look, there is Gciienil Kosci- 
usko!”— Yes, we did see Kosciusko; 
** Warsaw’s last champion !” he who had 
been wounded almost to death in defend- 
ing his country against her merciless in- 
vaders; while (to borrow the strong, 
expressive figure o<‘ tlic poet) — 

WJiilc Freedom shriek'das Koficiuskofell !'* 
Instantly forgetting the ambassador, 
and, 1 fear, the proper restraints of polite- 
ness, I took my liushand’s arm, and ac- 
coniimnicd him to get a nearer view of 
the Polish patriot, so long the object to 
me of interest and admiration. I had so 
often contemplated a print of him in his 
l\)iish dre8s,which hung in my own room, 
that I tliought I shoiihf have known him 
again any wlicre ; but whether it was ow- 
ing to the difiercncc of dress, I know not, 
but I saw little or no resemblance in him 
to the picture, lie was not much above 
the middle height, had high chcek-lxmcs, 
and his features wctc not of a distin- 
guished cast, with the exception of his 
eyes, which were fine and expressive, and 
he had a higfi healthy colour. ITis fore- 
head was covered by a curled auburn 
wig, imicli to my vexation, as I should 
Jiuve likeil to have seen its honourable 
scar. But his appearance was pleasing, 
his countenance intellectual, his carriage 
dignified ; and we were very glad when 
our obliging hostess, by introducing us, 
gave us an opportunity of entering into 
conversation witli him. He spoke English 
ns well as we did, and with an English 
accent. On our expressing our surprise 
at this unusual circumstance, he said he 
had learned English in America. The 
tone of his voice was peculiar, and not 
pleasing. However, it was Kosciusko 
who spoke, and wc listened with interest 
and pleasure ; though, at this distance of 
time, 1 am unable to say on what subject 
we conversed. What I am mng to rer 
late, however, it was not likely that 1 
should fui^ret. 


During the course of the evening, while 
I was standing at some distance^ but look- 
ing earnestly at him, and speaking to some 
one in his praise, contrasting, as 1 believe, 
his unspotted [»triotisiii with the then 
suspected integrity of Bonaparte, he sud- 
denly crossed the room, and, coming up 
to me, said, " I am sure you were speak- 
ing of me, and I wish to know what you 
were saying.” — “1 dare not tell you,” 
replied I. — “ Was it so severe, then ?” — 

1 bade him ask my companion.” And on 
hearing her answer, he thanked me, in a 
tone of deep feeling. " 1 have a fiivour 
to beg of you,” said he : " I am told that 
you are a writer: pray do write some 
verses on me; a quatrain (four lines) 
will be suflicicnt : will you oblige me ? ” 
I told him I could rarely write extempore 
verses, and certainly not on such a sub- 
ject, as 1 should wish to do it all the jus- 
rice possible. " Well, then,” said he, 
** I will awmt your pleasure.” 1 saw him 
again only once before I returned to Eng- 
land; but tile next time that his birth- 
day was commemorated at Paris, I wrote 
some verses on tlic occasion, and sent 
them to him by n private hand. Wliat 
they were 1 know not, as I have no copy 
of tlicin. But if r had T should not pro- 
siimc to insert them here. I shall now 
indulge myself with giving the following 
brief extract of the life of the Ueru of 
Pofftttd: — 

Tliaddcus Kosciusko, who was bom 
about the year 1752, was even more cele- 
brated for his devotion to the independ- 
ence of his country than for his cxjiloits 
in arras. He was of a good though not 
an ojmlent family, and was educated at 
the school ibr cadets in Warsaw, where 
he made such progress in drawing and 
mathematics, that he was one of the four 
pupils chosen to travel m foreign lands at 
the expense of the nation, in order to per- 
fect their education and talents. 

Kosciusko went into France, passed 
several years there in study, and returned 
to his country rich in varied knowledge. 
He then obtained the command of a com- 
pany, and intended to pursue his career 
in the Polish army, when the conse- 
quences of an unfortunate attachment to 
the daughter of a field-marshal forced 
him to quit his country. He sailed for 
North America, which had just shaken 
oifthe yoke of England, and distinguished 
himself as the adjutant of Washington, in 
the war waged by the new state against 
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the mother country, llaving earned and 
received the order of Cincinnatus, he re- 
turned to Poland, where he lived in retire- 
ment till 1789. At this epoch he was 
promoted to the griidc of uiajor-gcncrsl 
by the Diet, who were then making vain 
ciKirts to restrain the influence of foreign 
powers. 

Kosciusko was as yet but little known, 
but, in 1792, the ^Kiir at Dubriuka, 
where he defended, during six hours, 
with only 4000 men, a post attacked hy 
1.5,000 Russians, acquired him consider- 
able reniitatiun. During that year he 
obtained equal distinction in the euin- 
iKiigii, whicli he made under the young 
Poniatowski ; but the weakness of Suinis- 
laus rendered tiic most generous cflbrts 
useless. This monarch submitted to the 
conditions which were imposed on him 
by Russia ; and, under the semblance of 
a treaty of peace, he signed the ruin of 
I’olaiKl. 

The bravest officers of Poland, not 
being able to bear the shame of this trans- 
action, gave in their resignation. Kos- 
ciusko was one of the number, and 
becoming an object of suspicion to the 
imemics of his country, he was obliged to 
ti nt it : this added greatly to his credit 
teith the patriotic imrty, and obtidncd for 
ecra the title of “ Frencli citizen ” from 
pie Legislative Assembly of France. 

’ He retired to Leipzig ; and when his 
friends at Warsaw resolved to take arms 
against the Russians, they delayed not to 
iiifonn him that they had chosen him for 
their chief. 

At length, adcr some prudent delays, 
which he thought necessary to ensure 
success, he yielded to the impatience of 
the Poles in 1794, and reached Cracow 
at the very moment when Madiilinski had 
raised the standard of insurrection, and 
he himself had been declared supreme 
chief of the national forces. 

Never did he abuse the honourable 
confidence which was thus placed in him! 
To be brief^ Warsaw was delivered from 
the presence of the Russians, oud Kos- 
ciusko saw himself at the head of an 
army of 50,900 men, 95,000 of whom 
were regular troops. 

Tt was with this force that he had to 
resist sit the same time the Russians and 
the Prussisins. Frcderic-William the Se- 
cond, who had just failed against the 
Frcncii, seemed to wish to revenge him- 
self for the iiftroiit on the Poles ; iind at 


Warsaw at t%e head of 40,000 men. 

Kosciusko, who could oppose to him 
at this point only 15,000, nad, notwith- 
standing, the courage to attack the enemy, 
but at Szczekocin (9th of June, 1784), 
after a murderous battle, in which he hiui 
two horses killed under him, he was 
obliged to retire to an entrenched ctunp, 
which covereil the capital ; and there, for 
two months, he resisted the most violent 
and rcitcratefl assaults. 

At the suiiic time, by his well-prin- 
cipled eflbrts, he succeeded in keeping in 
order a furious populace, rciuly to give 
way to the most terrible exccss(.'s. Scarce- 
ly was Kosciusko delivered from the 
Prussians by the diversion eift'ctcd by the 
insurrection of La Grande Polognc itself, 
when he saw the Russian army of Sii- 
warrow ailvuiicc against huii, and that 
wliich Fersen commanded. It was in 
vain that he tried to prevent the junc- 
tion of these two armies : he was attacked 
on the 4th of October at Macijowich, by 
very superior forces, and disputed the 
victory with them, with desperate valour, 
during the M'holc day; at hist, covered 
with woimds, he fell, exclainiing, " Finis 
Polonue ! and would have expired under 
the sabres of the Cossacks ; but, happily, 
be was recognised, and in an instant 
saved and guarded by his ciieiiiics, who 
surrounded him with every mark of re- 
spect. He was then conducted ns a pri- 
soner to Pctersbnrgh; but as the Em- 
press shared not the fedings of the troops 
respecting him, he remained there two 
years, confined in a dungeon^ and was not 
released from it till the death of Catho 
rinu ! 

Paul, highly to his honour, set him at 
liberty immediately after this event, and 
lavished on him every attention possible 
and evei^ mark of esteem. The first use 
which Kosciubko made of his liberty was 
to visit England, where he arrived, suf- 
fering from the wounds he had received, 
and in such ill^ health that he was 
scarcely able to stir from his sofa. Soon 
after, the Whig Club presented him with a 
sword of honour; and then, to show his 
patriotic stru^lc had rendered him an 
object of admiration and respect, crowded 
round the sick couch of tnis blameless 
hero. 

From England he again went to 
America, where he passed many years 
with his ancient coiiqmiiions in arms. 
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lie thence returned to France in 1798, 
where he was received with many marks 
of esteem ; and he found there several 
of his countrymen, who had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the new 
republic. Those who had served in the 
army of Italy sent him the sabre of John 
Sobicski, found at the Notre Dame dc 
T^orclta. From that time he lived either 
at Paris or in a country house, which he 
had hired near Fontainebleau. 

When lliioiiaparte was going to invade 
Poland, in 1807 , he wanted to make use 
of the venerated name of Kosciusko to 
excite the people to revolt, ilut the 
Polish general had too much wisdom and 
experience not to sec why the con({ueror 
had recourse to him ; and he replied to 
his invitation by a positive rclusnf. 

Notwithstanding, a fabricated pro- 
rliunation to the Poles, signed with his 
name, was published in all the journals ; 
nor was it till 1814 that he could appeal 
against this imposture: but for a long 
time the truth was known in Europe, 
and the hero of Poland had not ceased 
to be venerated in other countries ; 
while the government of Buonaparte 
treatcil him us a suspected character. 

When the Ilussiaiis entered France 
with the united armies, the former were 
surprised to find their ancient foe living 
near them and in peace. It was then 
that the following rencontre took place, 
whicli 1 shall relate in the woras of 
Helen Maria Williams, and which, with 
very slight variations, I had the pleasure 
of hearing also from his friend, fellow-pa^- 
triot, and soldier. General La Fayette: — 

When the allied troops were in France, 
a Polish regiment, forming part of tlic 
advanced guard of the Russian army, 
nfier expelling the French from Troyes, 
marched upon Fontainebleau. The 
troops were foraging in a neighbouring 
village, and were about to commit dis- 
orders which would have caused con* 
fiiderable loss to the proprietors, without 
benefit to themselves; such as piercing 
the banks, or forcing the sluices of some 
fishponds. While they were thus employ- 
ed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to bear the word of 
command bidding them cease, pro- 
nounced in their own language by a per- 


son in the dress of the upper classes of 
peasants*; but thoyccasc(l their attempt 
at further spoliation, and drew near the 
stranger. He represented to the troops 
the useless mischief which they were 
almut to commit, and ordered them to 
withdraw. The officers, coming up, 
were lectured in their turn, and beard 
with the same astonishment the laws of 
predatory warfare explained to them. 

* When 1 had a command in the army 
of which your regiment is a part,* said 
lie, * 1 punished very severely such acts 
as you seem to authorise by your pre- 
sence; and it is nut on those soldiers, but 
on you, that punishment would have 
fallen.* 

** To be thus tutored by a French far- 
mer, in their own language, in such cir- 
cumstances, and in such terms, was almost 
beyond endurance. But they soon beheld 
the peasants at the same time taking off 
their hats, and surrounding the speaker, 
us if to protect him in case of violence ; 
while the ohlcst among their own sol- 
diers, anxiously gazing on the features of 
the stranger, were seized with a kind of 
involuntary trembling. Being now con- 
jured more peremptorily, though re- 
spectfully, to disclose his quality and his 
name, the seeming peasant, drawing bis 
hand across his eyes to wipe off a starting 
tear, exclaimed with a half stifled voice — 

* I am Kosciusko ! * The moment was 
electric. The soldiers threw down their 
arms, and falling prostrate on the ground 
according to the custom of their country, 
covered their heads with dust. It was 
the prostration of the heart. 

On his return to his houses in the 
neighbourhood of this scene, he found 
a Russian military post established to 
protect it. 

** TheEmperor Alexander having learnt 
from M. de La Harpe that Kosciusko 
resided in that country, ordered him a 
guard of honour, and the countiy around 
his dwelling escaped all plunder and 
contributions.** 

I fear that this anecdote^ so honour- 
able to Alexander, is not quite authentic ; 
but it is said that he had a long inter- 
view with him. 

Nothing could induce Kosciusko to 
return into his own country. In 1815, 


* According to General Fayette, ho wore a sort of gardener’s dress as he was working 
in his garden ; an employment, wldcli, as I before said, he was very fond of. 
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he visited Italy; and aftowards took up 
his residence at Soleure, in Switzerland ; 
and there he died, at the age of 65, on 
the 16th of the tenth montn (October), 
1817. 

Instantly his praises resounded through- 
out Europe 1 ^ In every nation, in every 
country, justice was rendered to the 
courageous citizen soldier— to the vener- 
able patriot— who, without any other end 
in view than the happiness and inde- 
pendence of his country, devoted himself, 
for her sake, to every peril and to every 
sacrifice. 

It has been ascertained, that Kosciusko 
desired to have a private funeral, and 
certainly be was buried at Soleure ; but 
his honoured remains were claimed by 
his prateful countrymen, and they were 
carried to the cathedral of Cracow, and 
deposited with public honours between 
those of John ^bieski and of Joseph 
Poniatowski. Ten years have passed 
away since Kosciusko died; but his 
memory is still ^ green in the souls” of 
his countiymen, and of those Frenchmen 
residing at Paris, to whom pure and 
enuinc patriotism of all nations is still 
ear, and will, 1 trust, remain so for 
ever. 

In the month of February (I think), 
1830, a number of Poles, and of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen, met to com- 
memorate the day of Kosciusko’s hirth ; 
amongst the rest, General La Fayette, 
who was received with marked distinc- 
tion, and whose reply to the speech ad- 
dressed to him by the leading gentlemen 
present, eulogised his brother patriot and 
friend in his usual eloquent and impres- 
sive manner:— 

”C’est avec unc vive satisfaction et 
une profonde^ reconnaissance oue je re- 
9 ois le portrait de inon ancien tr^rc d’ar- 
mes, rillustre Kobciosko, ce parfait type 
du courage, de i’honneur, et du pa- 
triotisme Folonais. Notre amitid date 
de cinquante-trois ans, lorsque, dans la 
revolution Amdricaine, nous avons eu 
rhonneur de combattre sous le drapeau 
rdpublicain des Etats-Unis. L’histoire a 
consaerd I’dpoquo oil la Pologne, a la 
volx dc Kosciusko, se souleva imur re- 
conqudrirson inddpendance, od u voulait 
I’unir tout entidredans une ddfense com- 
mune, et ou la glorieusc roois mal- 


heureuse joumdc de sa captivitc fit 
dchouer cette noble entreprise. On Fa 
vu, depuis, dddaigner tour k tour les 
avances, les cajoleries, de deux puissans 
empereurs, qni, eu falte dc leur pros- 
pdnte, mcttaient plus de prix k Tappui 
de son nom aupres de voiis, qii’k la magie 
de leurs triomphes et k la force de leurs 
armcB, et qni iiii ofliraient tout, exceptd 
les deux choses qu’il voulait, I’inddpend- 

ance et la libertd de ron pavs Vous 

venez de dire. Monsieur, que les Polonais 
vivaient de souvenirs; niais il Icur ap- 

5 anient de vivre encore d’espdrances. 

e me sens uni de tout mon emur a leurs 
vmux, et je vous remercie d’un prdsent 
d’aiitant plus agrdable pour moi, qu’il est 
I’ouvrage d’un talent Polonais, et qu’il 
m’est offert par une main qui a retracd 
avec tant de chaleiir ct d’esurit la gloirc 
des Idgions Polonaises, pendant des an- 
ndcs si honorables pour dies, et qui out 
servi a inaintenir cct esprit dc nationality 
que vous avez su conserver duns toutes 

les vicissitudes il deviendra iiii jour 

le salut de votre patric ” 

Trauxlation, 

(It is with lively satisfaction and pro- 
found gratitude that 1 receive the portrait 
of my ancient brother-in-arms, the illus- 
trious Kosciusko *, that perfect type of 
courage, of honour, and of Polish patriot- 
ism. Our friendship began fifty-three 
years ago, when in the American revolu- 
tion we bad the honour to fight under 
the republican flag of the United States. 
History has consecrated the epoch when 
Poland rose at the voice of Kosciusko, to 
reconquer its independence^ when he 
wbhed to unite the whole country in its 
own common defence, and when the glo- 
rious but unfortunate day of his captivity 
caused this noble enterprise to fail. 
Since that day we have seen him by turns 
disdaining the advances, the cajoleries of 
two powerful emperors, who, at the height 
of tneir prospenty, set a greater value 
on the support of his name in your eyes, 
than on the magical effect of their 
triumphs and of the force of thdr arms, 
and who offered him every thing except 
the two things which he cfesired ; name- 
ly, the Independence and liberty of his 
country. You have just said. Sir, that 
the Poles live on recollections, but it be- 


* The likeness was by Antoine Olcszczynski, the first Polish artist in his line, and the 
eloquent historian of his coihitry’s gloiy is Leonard Cliodsko. 
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longs to them still to live on hopet. I 
also feel myself united to their wishes 
with my whole heart ; and I thank you 
for a present, which is the more agreeable 
to me, because it is the work of Polish 
talents, and oifisred to me by the hand 
which has traced with so much ardour 
and ability the glory of the Palish legions 
during years to them so honourable, and 
which have served to maintain that na^ 
tional spirit which you have preserved 
through all vicissitudes. It will one day 
insure the salvation of your country.) 

To conclude : the name of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko is indeed one of the purest in 
the annals of war ; and the lustre of his 
patriotism (as one of his biographers 
observes) faction itself could never sully 
or obscure. 

An address to his memory, published 
without a name in 1817, is so congenial 
to my feelings, that I shall venture to in- 
sert from it the following lines. After 
paying a proper resfiect to Campbell’s 
beautiful apostrophe to the champion of 
his country’s frcedom,‘,the author says : — 

'I*hough thou hast bade our world farewell, 

And left tlus blotted land beneath 
In purer, happier realms to dwell, 

WiUi Wallace, Washington and Tell, 

Thou shar'st tlio laurel wreath, 

Tlic Brutus of degenerate dimes, 

A beacon light to other times ! " 

Tlie following verses are probably, in 
the recollection of all who may read 
these nages. still I cannot forbear to in- 
sert them here as a fit conclusion to a 
memoir of Kosdusko : — 

Wanaw's last champion finm her height •iirvej*d. 
Wide o'er the field, a waste of min laid,— 

Oh 1 Heaven, he cried, m j bleeding country cava I— 
Is there no hand on hl^ to ehicld the brave 7 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plainly 
Hise,fieUow men I our country yet remalnsl 
By thatdread name, we wave the hand on high. 

And swear (tarher to live— with hertodlel 
He said, and on the rampart heights arrayM 
His trusty warriois, few, but undismayed, 
Tlrm-paced, and slow, a horrid fkont they fimn. 

Still as the brBeie,but dreadflilae the stormj 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
llevenge,ordeatb,— the watchword and reifiys . 
Then peeled the notea omnipotent to charm 
And the loud tosein tolled thdr last alarm I 
In vain, abwl In vain, ye gallant few, 

Ftom rank to rank your vdleyU thunder flew : 

O! bloodiest picture lo the book of time, 
SarmaUafbll, unwept, without acrlme; 

Found not a generous IHend, a pitying fev. 

Strength in her inns, nor mercy in her woe! 

Dropp'd flrom her nerveless grasp the diattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and euib'd her high career \ 
Hope for a season bade the world ferewell. 

And Fkccdom shriek'd — as Kusciusko fell ! *' 


The Greek Secretary. 

During the rest of that memorable 
evening, when we had the gratification 
of seeing the Polish patriot, and of con- 
versing with him, I did not venture 
to resume the^ scat next the Turkish 
ambassador, which I had so unceremoni- 
ously quitted ; but I contrived to enter 
into conversation with the interpreter, 
whose handsome figure and features, 
added to the gracefulness of his costume, 
made him, next to our hostess, the most 
striking looking person in the assembly. 
He spoke French fluently, and his man- 
ner was particularly pleasing. 

We had not conversed long, before 
he told me that he was secretary to the 
Turkish ambassador or embassy, (I forget 
which), adding, — Madame, je suis 
Grec ct Chretien,” (I am a Grew and a 
Christian). Painful became the feelings 
with which I contemplated this noble- 
looking and intellectual being, when he 
said this ! To see the Christian Greek 
waiting upon the Mahometan Turk ! — 
waiting, as a sort of dependant, on one to 
whom he was by nature so evidently 
superior, — one with whom he could have 
nothing in common but a turhan^ and 
even his turban was of a more picturesque 
and graceful form chan that of his mas- 
ter, setting off to the greatest advantage 
his long thick classic throat. He was 
such a realisation of that^cau id/o/ which 
one learns in early youth to form to 
one’s self of the storied sons of Greece, 
that even his dress, though certainly not 
that of the days of Policies, became to 
me an object of interest. 

The robe or vest was of aurora- 
coloured^ cachemere: the under gar- 
ment white, and his under sleeves, from 
which he obligingly turned back the 
loose and coloured ones, that we mieht 
examine them, were of a sort of wlute 
crape, tastefully embroidered, as he told 
us, Dv the hand of his wife. The more 
I talked with this interesting man, look- 
ing occasionally from him to the Turk, 
the more indignant I felt at the degraded 
state of the Greeks, and the more 1 
desired their restoration to independU 
cnce; little imagining that 1 snould 
live to hail the arrim of that happy 
time, when I should not only see my 
own country sharing in the honourable 
privilm or rescuing the sons of Greece 
from the Mahometan yoke, but making 
strenuous, and; I trust, blessed efforts to 
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promote Christian education throughout 
the Greek isles, uiul diflusiiig through 
that long dcgnulcd and benighted coun- 
try a knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel ! 

Would that I could believe the Greek 
of whom 1 have been writing was alive, 
to welcome the joyful change in the 
situation of his countrymen ! But I was 
informed, soon after 1 left France, that 
the Turkish ambassador, juatly or un- 
justly, conceived a prejudice sigainst him; 
and that, having sent him back to Turkey 
on some plausible pretext, be caused him 
to be overtaken on his road, am' |)ri- 
vatelv murdered ! 

When I heard tliis anecdote, 1 re- 
incuihcred with pleasure that I hail for- 
saken the murderous Turk for the vir- 
tuous Pole. 

THE GRAND REVIEW. 

We had now been several days in 
Paris, and yet we had not seen the 
First Consul 1 1 own that my impatience 
to see him had been abated, by the 
growing conviction which 1 felt of the 
possible hollowness of the idol so long 
exalted : for I lived amongst those who, 
Uioiigh they had once believed him 
destined to establish that liberty for 
which so much blood had been shed, 
were more than beginning to suspect 
that his own aggrandisement, and not 
that of Fraiice,^ad been the impelling 
motive of his actions ; and, feeling dis- 
trust succeed to confidence, and aver- 
sion to admiration, they were now 
exchanging idolatrous praise for indig- 
nant censure. But still we were desir- 
ous of beholding him ; and 1 was glad 
when we received a letter from our 
obliging acquaintance, Countde Lasteyrie 
informing us that Buonaparte would re- 
view tile troops on such a day on the 
Place du Carousel; and that he had pro- 
cured a window for us, whence we 
should be able to sec it to advanti^. 
But, on account of my shortsightedness, 
1 was still more glad when our friend, 
Lc Masquerier, a very successful young 
English painter, informed us that he had 
the promise of a window, for my hus- 
band and myself, in an apartment on Uic 
ground-floor of the Tuillcrics, whence 
we should be able to have a near view 
of Buonaparte:— our friends, therefore, 
profited by M. de Lasteyric^s kindness, 
and we went to the palace. 


As the time of seeing the First Consul 
drew nigh, 1 was pleased to feel all iny 
original impressions in his favour return. 
This might be a weakness in me, but it 
was, I hope, excusable ; and our sense of 
his greatness and importance was, as my 
husband observed, heightened by seeing 
the great man of qur own country, — he 
who was there a sight himself to nmiiy, — 
cross the Place (Tu Carousel, witl/ his 
wife on his arm, going, as we believed, to 
gaze, like us, on at least a more: fortunate 
man than liiiusclf: for, at that time, 
Charles James Fox had not seen Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

While waiting his appearance, we 
were interested in looking at, and occa- 
sionally conversing with, the friend of 
he Masquerier, — the gentleman to whom 
we were indebted for the apartment 
which we occupied. 

1 have forgotten his name, but not his 
story. The latter was remarkable. We 
were told that he iiad had his hair shaven 
close, for the better infliction of the axu 
of the guillotine ; and I think, hut dare 
not assert it, that he had even ascended 
its ladder, when news arrived of the full 
of Robespierre, and the victim was saved ! 

How 1 should have liked to have asked 
him what his sensations were at that mo- 
ment 1 But it could not be — and before 
1 could have even expressed such a wish, 
the object of it had left us. Besides 
Le Masquerier and ourselves, tlierc were 
present an English officer, (colonel, I 
think, of the Buffs,) a gentleman who 
claimed the title of Newburgh, and had 
osscssed it ever since George 111. called 
iin^^Lord Newburgh*’ one day at the 
levee. A person in green and gold, 
Buonaparte’s livery, was also with us. 

The door which opened into the hall 
of tlie palace was shut, but, after some 
persuasion, I prevailed on the attendant 
to open it; and he said he would keep it 
open till the First Consul had mounted 
his horse, if I would engage that we 
would all of us stand upon the threshold, 
and not once venture Kwyond it. 

With these conditions we promised to 
comply; and, full of eager expectation, I 
stationed myself where 1 could command 
the white marble stairs of the palace, — 
those steps once stained with the liluod 
of the iaithful Swiss Guards, and on 
which 1 DOW expected to behold the 
Pacificator, as be was culled Inr the people 
and his friends the hero of Loi|i* 
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Just before the review was expected and his features in action. Soon after, 
to begin, we saw several officers in gor- we saw him give a sword of honour to 
genus uniforms ascend the stairs, one of one of the soldiers; and he received a 
whom, whose helmet seemed entirely of petition which an old woman presented 
gold, was, as my friend in green informed to him ; but he gave it unread to some 
me, Eugene de Beaufutmou, A few mi- one near him. At length the review 
nutes afterwards there was a rush of ended, too soon for me. The Consul 
officers down the stairs, and amongst sprang from his horse. We threw open 
them I saw a short pale man with his our door again, and, as he slowly re- 
liat in his hand, who, as 1 thought, ro- ascended the stairs, we saw him very 
scmbled Lord Erskinc in profile; but near us, and in again, while his 
though my friend said in a whisper, bright, restless, expressive, and, as we 
iuiJ'* (it is he!) I did not comprehend fancied, dark blue eyes, beaming from 
that I beheld Buonaparte till 1 saw him under long black eyelashes, glanced over 
stand alone at the gate. In another mo- us with a scrutinising but cofiiplacent 
inent he was on his horse, and rode slowly look ; and thus ended and completed the 
jiast the window ; while I, with every pleasure of the spectacle, 
nerve trenihling with strong emotion, ^ What a fine body of men ore these 
gazed on him intently, endeavouring to soldiers ! ** said Lord Newburgh, when 
commit each expressive, sharply-chiselled Napoleon had disappeared ; — " and 1 
feature to memory : contrasting also, with think I am a good judge of soldiers, 
admiring observation, his small simple having been so long a field officer. Well,’* 
hat, adorned with nothing but a little added be, I have seen a sight to last 
tricoloured cockade, and his blue coat, me for years — nay, for life 1 ” 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the I could not speak — I had worked my- 
spleiidid head adornings and dresses of self up to all my former enthusiasm for 
the officers who follow^ him. Buonaparte ; and my frame still shook 

A second time ho slowly passed the with the excitement 1 had undergone, 
window; then, setting spurs to his horse, The next day, however, sobered me 
he rode amon^t the ranks, where some again, but not much, as the next chap- 
faiiit huzzas greeted him from the crowd, ter will show ; but it was certainly very 
on the opposite side of the Piace du natural that the sight of the First Consul, 
Carousel, and the admiration which his classic fea- 

At length, he took his station before tures, and his general appearance on 
the palace, and as we looked at him out horseback, excited in us, should increase 
of the window, we had a very perfect view rather than diminish our interest in him; 
of him for nearly three quarters of an We saw him qp imo/’c, and we did not 
hour. I thought, but perhaps it was see Josejphine — nor, strange to say, did 
fancy, that the countenance ofBuona- I then feel any desire to see her; but 
parte was lighted up with peculiar plea- since her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
sure as the corj^ d^iUte^ wearing some death, 1 have regretted much that we 
mark of distinction, defiled before him, made no effort to obtain a view of her as 
brii^ng up the rear, — that fine rallanl well as of that ungrateful husband, who 
corps, which, as wc are told, he had so sacrificed the woman that tenderly loved 
often led on to victory— but this might be him, and whose fortunes were identified 
my fancy. Once we saw him sp^, os with his own, to the heartless and, as it 
he took off his hat to remove the hair proved, weak project of his selfish and 
from his heated forehead ; and this me xatal ambition, 
us an opportunity of seeing his front face 
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How have I loved the twilight hour 1" — Bvron. 

On heaven’s saiiphirc bosom the gorgeous clouds rest 
And the roses of sunset arc strew’d in the West 
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And hushM like a child is the beautiful deep, 

As it laves the dark pines on die brow of die steep. 

The ^sh of sweet waters, die murmur of bees, 

The t^rance of flow’rs, and the whisper of trees. 
Combined their enchantment, and gave my heart power 
To feel the pure bliss of that exquisite hour. 

And as 1 beheld the rich clouds that were roll'd 
O’er the sky in their glory of crimson and gold, 

I thought how the spirit, released from its cares, 

Might bloom in a region immortal as theirs I 

But their {jageantry faded, and darker the hue 
Of the scene wax'd with heaven's ethereal blue, 

^ And I thought how the mind in its vigour and bloom 
Alay be crush'd or obscured by the ni^t of the tomb! 


THE CAMEO. 


Thk philosophers of this matter-of-fact 
age have proved, perhaps to their own 
entire satisfaction, the utter impossibility 
of supernatural appearances. They have 
reasoned analytically and synthetically in 
sup|iort of their dogma that such appari- 
tions mw always be traced to natural 
causes: lam hardy enough to maintain 
a contrarv opinion. With the scanty 
portion of scholastic lore which has fallen 
to my lot, I will not now presume to 
enter the arena of philosophical discus- 
sion : I shall content myself with simply 
relating a fact. Let not my reader pre- 
judge me; Jet it not be imagined that I 
am gifted with the marvellous faculty of 
second-sight, or that I am on visiting terms 
with the sheeted dead. The snows of 
fifty winters have chilled my imagination 
almost as much as the loss of youthful 
illusions has withered my heart : 1 am, 
therefore, neither a visionary nor an en- 
thusiast. I am neither a seer of strange 
sights, a dreamer of prophetic dreams, 
nor can 1 recollect that 1 nave* ever been 
favoured with a single communication 
from the world of spirits; yet am I a be- 
liever in the possibility of such things. 
Why,— the reader will presentl^T learn, if 
he have but patience to read this chapter 
to an end. 

In early life it was my fate to be inti- 
mately acquainted with an individual, be^ 
tween whom and myself the similarity of 
our pursuits, as wcll^ the parity of our 
}]rars, cemented a strict friendship. My 
friend, an artist of some promise, was 


passionately attached to a young ladj*, 
who_ was by no means insensible to his 
merit ; but insurmountable difTiculties had 
hitherto prevented a union to which both 
looked forward as to an event whence 
alone their happiness could be dated. 
Great, indeed, were the obstacles which 
intervened between the lovers and the 
smiling perspective to which hope would 
occasionally point. Laura was an heiress, 
and Arthur had still to win the favours of 
fortune : she had her thousands, he but 
his pencil. The golden fruit, too, was 
strictly guarded, not exactly by the dra- 
gon of the Hesperides, but by a scarcely 
less ruthless animal— a maiden aunt, in 
whose iporal code poverty was set down 
as a crime of the deepest dye. Aunt 
Bridget, therefore, wisely endeavoured to 
inculcate on her young chaige a suitable 
contempt for ” young men of iio pro- 
perty.” 

Juier the lapse of some years, circum- 
stances separated me from my poor friend, 
whose letters, however, continued to ac- 
quaint me with his sorrows, and somc- 
Umes with the fiiint hopes that at rare 
intervals brmhtened his path. Arthur 
had all the fire, the^ exuberant and even 
disordered imagination, of one passion- 
ately devoted to his art. His nervous ir- 
ritability of temperament, producing over- 
excited feeling, frequently betrays him 
into extravagances, which, hud th^ pro- 
ceeded from one whose name stood higher 
on the scroll of fame, would have been 
deemed the brightest indications of gc- 
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nius, the sublime of inspiration, the very 

K of passion. In Arthur, they were 
nmantic absurdities — the wild and 
fitful ravings of an obscure enthusiast — 
a friendless, patronless, pcnnyless un- 
known, who, Iroin the mournful solitude 
of his garret, chilled by every blast that 
blew, durst in fancy transport himself to 
the same heaven, and mingle with the 
same celestial forms, which lent to the 
creations of a Raphael their loveliness, 
their majesty, their divinity. Poverty 1 
is it for thee to shun the ridicule which 
is thy portion? — is it for thee to ad- 
vance one step farther, and dare to be 
sublime ? 

Arthur thus lived in a world which yet 
exists nut for all — the glorious world of 
imagination — the sphere over which god- 
like intelligences difiiise brightness and 
harmony, by the exercise of that myste- 
rious power with which He of whom they 
are the image called into light a universe 
of chaos. Let not the comparison offend 
the wise in words, or shock the hollow 
baiiciity which dwells upon the lip. fiut 
for these gifted exceptions to the sordid 
selfishness of humanity (and, truth to say, 
they are not many), who would recognise 
in the creature the likeness of the Cr^ 
ator ? By many was Arthur deemed a vi- 
sionary, a madman, a fool ; and so, |^- 
haps, he was ; for liis outward garb lacked 
much of that sleek and comely appear- 
ance which betokens an acquaintance 
with tlic grand science of thriving in the 
world. Of a truth, he was not clod in 
purple and fine linen, nor fared he sump- 
tuously every day. He was without 
cuniary resources : need it be added that 
his friends were few ? His prospects were 
not cheering, nor were his dinners always 
abundant. But a truce to these details of 
suffering: Arthur thought not of them 
beyond the instant of their immediate 
pressure ; and, at such moments, he was 
wont to retreat as speedily as might be 
from the world and its materiality of evil 
to those fairy scenes of ideality, those 
dreams of the painter and the poet, which 
almost reverse the order or his being, 
and substituted the illusions for the re- 
alities of life. His was an enviable sys- 
tem of philosophy. 

I have said that I was his confident; 
we knew each other; I was acquainted 
with his worth, his singleness of heart: 
he felt that, confided to my bosom, the 
secret of his sorrow was in' safe keeping. 


This was much; and it was, perhaps, still 
more, that I treated not as the wander- 
ings of a diseased imagination the strange 
incomprehensible thoughts which gra- 
dually detached my friend from the posi- 
tive concerns of existence. I scoffed not 
at that wild and sombre sport of fancy — 
that self-inflicted torture — which, to Ar- 
thur, rendered the gift of an ardent soul 
the direst of earthly curses. The contents 
of his letters were gloomy,^ often myste- 
rious : nay, they were at times so inco- 
herent that 1 with difficulty resisted the 
impression that his moral sufferings had, 
indeed, overthrown his reason. But why 
should I, like the unfeeling world, have 
pronounced him mad? Weigh in the 
same balance the visionary’s day-dreams 
and the practical inconsistencies of his 
self-appointed judges, and say, in favour 
of which party will the scale incline? 

Many months had elapsed since any 
tidings of Arthur reached me; and the 
circumstance distressed me the more, as 
I knew that one of his few consolations 
was to unburthen his heart of its sad se- 
crets — to unfold, to the sole friend whom 
he cheribhed,bis destiny of evil. At length 
this ill-omened silence was broken: I re- 
ceived a letter from him, but mournful, 
indeed, were its contents. The unfeeling 
guardian of his beloved had sacrificed 
her on the altar of pride ; her wealth had 
served to gild the fading splendour of de- 
cayed nobility, and had purchased for her 
an alliance with an illustrious house, 
whose representative, in pity to his mort- 
gaged acres, hod condescended to espouse 

— her gold. Aunt Bridget was in rap- 
tures: the first wish other heart was 
gratified. At the trifling sacrifice of a 
girlish romantic passion, her niece had 
obtained a title. The superannuated vo- 
tary of the world, clinging to iu folliei 
still the faster as she advanced towards 
the tomb, knew not the splendid woes of 
hollow grentness— recked not of the an- 
guish which wrings the heart, whilst the 
lips are tortured into smiles. To Arthur, 
the blow was annihilation : it crushed the 
spirit — it extinguished hope — it wither- 
ed the honest pride of the artist — it 
broke down the man. 

In a few weeks he ggain wrote to me, 

— for the last time. His letter I have 
carefully preserved, not only as a ssui 
memorial of a dear and departed friend, 
but as a singular record of one of those 
inexplicable occurrences which belie the 
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reasonings of the pretended philosopher, 
and astound the intelligence even of the 
most gifted among Heaven's creature. 
The reader may nrin himself with a smile 
of incredulity : be it so. His scepticism 
tempts me not into a labyrinth of argu- 
ment on a tact which 1 coubl not but 
believe, even hud I the world’s wealth 
wherewith to purchase the consolation of 
a doubt. But let me not wander from 
niy narrative. Arthur's letter — his last 
letter — was in substance ns follows : 

• * * * 

• • I Ivid perhaps done well 

to reserve for my next meeting with my 
friend the strange recital which my pen is 
now about to trace. My next meeting ! 
Edward, we shall never meet again ! I 
am not mad ; — you will not call me so, 
though they who know me less will have 
it so. 

My sad story provokes a smile of de- 
rision, — ay, of pity, on the lips of those 
who, to humour the (loor maniac,^ are 
fain to lend an ear to his frantic ravings. 
Some, too, deal with me as with a child, 
-—swear to believe my tale, and then 
charitably exhaust their scanty store of 
science to prove that what I have seen 
transgresiies the laws of nature — ex- 
ceeds the boundary of things possible. 
Oh 1 could they but persuade me to adopt 
their senseless theories ! But no : it can- 
not be ; for, if there is truth in Heaven, I 
saw it. 

Let me at once, and in few words, 
disclose my secret ; for so passing strange 
is my tale, that ’tis only by hastening to 
its conclusion that 1 can again render 
myself familiar with the ideas and the 
phrases of ordinary men. Almiit six 
weeks since i bad passi^d the night in 
writing, and whole sheets scattered in 
disorder on my table, bore evidence that 
the most smiling fancies are not always 
those which chase each other through 
the brain in rapid succession. Towards 
morning I felt feverish, from the absence 
of sleep, and had recourse to my usual 
remedy in such cases, — a bath. Scarcely 
was 1 in the water, when my lump, for 
want of oil, gradually expired, and at last 
left me in total darkness. 

^ My frien \ 1 I must again beseech 
your indulgence. Be patient with me, 
and mock me not if I believe the testi- 
mony of mv senses. 1 had almost fallen 
asleep in the bath, when 1 was aroused 
by a sudden shock. A clear silvery 
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light was reflected upon every object 
in the room. Before me stood one 
who gazed on me, as never man gazed. 
Astonishment and terror deprived me 
of the power to speak, whilst the 
spectre, advancing his left hand, pre- 
sented to my view the anticpie cameo, — 
tliat which I prized so highly, — that 
which you may well rcnieml>cr was Laura’s 
gift. 1 could not be deceived : it was the 
same superb stone enclosed in its medal- 
lion. More than once my visiter waved 
it before niy eyes, as though willing to 
aflbrd me the opportunity of recognising 
its identity. Afterwards slowly raising 
his hand, and displaying three of his 
fingers, he distinctly pronounced the word 
— Mrer,— and disappeared. 

The horror of this scene deprived 
me of all consciousness. On recovering 
possession of my faculties, I found myself 
in bed, and surrounded by a host of per^ 
sons, whom ray cries, involuntarily utter- 
ed whilst in a state of insensibility, had 
summoned to my aid. My first care was 
to order my servant to fetch the case in 
which I had deposited the medallion, 
and the fatal cameo. No sooner had the 
words passed my lips, than Frederic turned 
pale OB ashes, shuddered, and burst into a 
convulsive laugh. 

* You know all ! ’ said he, in the ac- 
cents of despair. 

" Quick as lightning the thought flaslied 
across my imagination, that my friends, 
desirous of amusing themselves at iny 
expense, had bribed Frederic to play the 
part of the apparition by which 1 had 
been so strangely disturlied. The idea 
was absurd ; yet 1 clung to it with trans- 
port. 

“ * Ay,’ said I, ‘ I know all ; but be 
assured that you shall not escape un- 
punished.’ 

In the deepest agitation Frederick 
left the room. In about five minutes a 
violent e^losioii was heard. 1 ran to 
the poor fellow’s chamber, and found him 
weltering in his blood : — he had shot 
himself through the head I On his table 
lay a letter addressed to me, and couched 
in the following brief terms : — ’ I am a 
dishonoured wretch — 1 have stolen your 
jewels — but my life pays the penalty of 
my crime.* 

" On the perusal of this paper, the 
conteuts of wnich had been dictate by 
the most horrible desperation, I was 
seized witli a violent access of fever, and 
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forcibly carried to iny chamber. During 
the whole of that fearful night, the un* 
earthly form which I had already seen 
never once quitted my bedside. This 
time the spectre extended two of its 
bony fingers, and with a hideous laugh 
pronounced the word, — tm / 1 coidd 
now but too well interpret the warnings 
and the mystcrions gestures of my visit- 
ant. The cameo was destined to cause 
the death of three human beings. The 
doom of one victim was already sealed. 

“ The progress of my recovery was 
tedious, but at length 1 was able to quit 
my chamber. One morning, as I was 
preparing to go out for the first time dur- 
ing my convdcBcencc, I was informed 
that a female, nicunly clad, and with an 
infant in her arms, earnestly desired to 
speak to me. Having given orders that 
she should bo instantly admitted, in a 
few moments, a young, pale, interesting 
woman stood before me. Her eyes were 
dimmed with tears ; her trembling liinlis 
were incapable of supporting her ema- 
ciated frame. She seemed indeed the 
child of misery. For some moments she 
uttered not a word, but at last making a 
violent effort — 

" ‘ Frederic/ said she, * was my hus- 
band ! ’ 

Oh God ! at that moment how black 
was my despair ! 

“ ‘ Ay !’ added she, ‘ ’twas for me 
that he robbed you of your jewels, — fur 
me that he died, » lor me, — and for 
my child ! Take back ibis fatal cameo ; 
for hunger is a stern adviser. Take 
it, — ere want and wretchedness urge 
me to another crime, that my infiuit may 
no longer stun me with his cries for food. 
Take it, — but in mercy do not betray 
me into the hands of justice !’ 

The wretched wile of Frederic held 
the cameo in her hand. At that moment 
the recollection of the horrid vision as- 
sailed me with renewed force, whilst the 
precision with which its first menace had 
been accomplished filled me with a dire 
foreboding of the evils yet to come. 
Meanwhile the suppliant, fearing that her 
prayers were rejected, seized my hand, 
and bathed it with her tears. Awakened 
from my gloomy reverie by this act, — 
‘ Nay/ cried I, ‘ this hateful stone shall 
no longer do the work of destiny; give it 
me; quick, — let me destroy it.’ 


** During this dialogue we stood near 
an open window ; and whilst the forlorn 
sufferer hastened to obey me, the infant 
made a sudden spring from her arms, 
and fell into the street beneath. With a 
wild shriek the mother leaned forward, 
and beheld the pavement bespattered 
with the blood of her little innocent. 

« « • • 

^The expression of sympathy would 
have been a cruel mockery ; — I gazed on 
the bereaved parent with despair scarcely 
surpassed by her own. Two of the pre- 
dictions had been verified with apjpalling 
accuracy: I shuddered at the thought 
that a tliird yet remained to be realised. 
Again I contemplated the statue-like 
form of the distracted inoilier, and again 
my limbs stiffened with terror ns I be- 
held the phantom hovering above her 
head. The spectral lips no longer pro- 
nounced a threat, — but the fleshless 
hand extended one finger. A t/tird vic- 
tim was still due. * * 

** Inscrutable Ruler of man’s destiny, 
whom shall the third shaR smite I •— Ed- 
ward ! an irresistible presentiment over- 
comes me : to distrust it were madness; to 
dread its fulfilment were scarcely less. 
What have / to live for ? Yes I the f/drd 
victim is marked. The phantom beckons 
to me in tiie distance : * * methinks 
its smile is less hellish. * • • 

Adieu !” 

# « * * 

Accustomed us 1 was to the extravn- 
guiit flights of my poor friend’s heated 
imagination, the perusal of this letter 
affected me with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The event IHit too well Justified 
niy terrors. The public prints shortly 
afterwards informed me that the body of 
a stranger had been discovered in a hor- 
ribly mutilated condition, on the high 
road. Whether the outrage had been 
perpetrated by an assassin, or whether 
the wretched individual had perished by 
bis own hand, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain. The corpse was that of my ill-fated 
friend Arthur, the lAird victim. 

Reader, — these facts occurred within 
the sphere of my own actual observation : 
1 am therefore forced to credit them, de- 
spite of modern philosophy, and the march 
of intellect. 


B. 
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THE BRITONS. 

THEIE MANNEB8 AND CUBTOVS, AAT8, SCIENCES, AND OENEtAL UTEBATI7BE, No. IV. 

THE SAXONS. No. I. 

On the departure of the Romans from nius. They had also a tradition that 
Britain, the innabitants of the island found Hercules had visited their country ; and 
themselves unable to resist the ravages of this hero they extolled above all others 
the Scots and Piets — - kindred tribes, but as they advanced to battle. Sweden, 
who retained all their native ferocity ; Norway, Denmark, and Germany were 
whilst the British character had been the countries of the Goths, 
emasculated through the process of slavery. Mr. Palsgrave gives' the best and most 

They, therefore, invited to their assistance succinct account of the Saxon dominions 
the Saxons *, a warlike people of the Cim- on the Continent which we have seen, 
brie Chersonesus, to whom the isle of The ' three tribes of Germany,’ the 
Thanetyin Kent, was at first awarded as Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, by 
the reward of their exertions; and who, whom Britain was subdued, seem origi- 
from this small beginning, succeeded in nally to have constituted but one nation ; 
establishing themselves as masters over speaking the same language, and ruled by 
the whole island, hemming in its ancient monarchs who all claiin^ their descent 
inhabitants within the sea-girt shores and from the deified monarch of the Ten- 
mountain fastnesses of Wales. The Sax- tones, Woden or Odin. They frequently 
ons are the genuine stock from which the changed their position on the fine land 
great mass of the English people are de- of Europe as the stream of population 
scended : their language is the foundation rolled forward, impelled by the seconda^ 
of our own ; ^cir manners and their causes, prepared and destined to act in 
customs have given a tone to the English fulfilment of the decree by which the en- 
character, modified by the admixture of largement of Japhet bad been foretold. 
Norman habits ; but still the foundation " The Jutes, together with their neigh- 
is Saxon. Some account of this ancient hours the Angles, dwelt in the peninsula 
people must, therefore, be desirable ; and of Jutland, or the Cimbric Chersonesus ; 
we shall endeavour to render our dcscrip- and in the adjoining Holstein, where 
tionofthein at once more comprehensive, there is still a district called Anglen. 
and not less accurate, tlian any which has That, in fact, is the real Old England: 
previously appeared in so small a com- and, properly speaking, our ' Old E^ig~ 
imss. To the elaborate works of Henry, land ’ is New England^ though now we 
Turner,' Mallet, Strutt, and other ex- gve that name to a province in America, 
pounders of Saxon antiquities, we shall The Saxons were more widely dispersed ; 
owe great obligations : and it will be our Ptolemy places them in the Cimbric Clicr- 
enileavour to condefke into a reasonable sonesus, near the Jutes and Angles ; but 
and attainable space all that has been they afierwards occupied a much larger 
said by them upon the subject, in ex- extent, from the Delta of the Rhine to 
pensive and elaborate works. the Weser. Afiter the migration of the 

The Saxons are a branch of that other Saxons to Britain, the name of Old 
gmt family of the human race, the Saxons was given to the parent stock. 
Goths, as the Britons were of the Celts. One very laige body of Saxon population 
Descended, probably, from one source, occupied the present Westphalia; but 
these two tribes had very different pccu- the tribes by whom Britain was invaded 
liarities, and, to the observer, presented appear principally to have proceeded 
great diversity of feature. Equally brave, from the country now called Frieseland; 
daring, and impetuous, the Goths (who for, of all the Continental dialects, the 
were, perhaps, the more manly of the two) ancient Frisicki is the one which ap- 
claiiued their descent from Tuisto, a god proaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon 
sprung from the earth, and his son l£m- of our ancestors. 

* Some writen say the first Saxons who arrived in England were exiles from their native 
land ; and, being driven to England, as their first resting-place, their aid was eagerly sought 
by the unwiwlike Vortigern, and as readily given by the Itaon^ stimulated by the promised 
reward. * 
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It is unnecessary, however, to remark, or the more pardonable of man’s evil 
that the word * iWon ’ appears rather to passions ; it was the offspring of the 
have been intended to denote a confede- basest. Their swords were not un- 
racy of tribes than to have originally be- sheathed by ambition or revenge. The 
longed to any nation. Learned men nave love of plunder or of cruelty was their 
sought for the etymology of the term favourite habit ; and hence they attacked, 
in the * sejra,' or short sword, a weapon itidiflercnlly, every coast which they 
with which they were armed. These, could reach.” % Their arms were small 
and other suppositions, upon which 1 shields, long lances, large knives, or 
have not room to enlarge, arc, after all, crooked swords, and heavy sledges. They 
only ingenious sports and fancies. We had also defensive armour for tfieir horse, 
possess but a very small number of au- which Fabricius§ says was very heavy, 
thentic facts concerning the early history The government of the Saxons on the 
of the barbarian nations of the West; continent is thus described by Bede, whose 
and, though the general outline of their statement is corroborated by other aii- 
position upon the ethnographical map thors. ^ The ancient Saxons have no 
can be understood with tolerable preci- king, but many chiefs set over their 
sion, yet wc must be always uncertain people, who, when war presses, draw lots 
concerning the details.” * equally; and whomsoever the chance 

In their original state, on the continent, points out, they all follow as leader, and 
the Saxons appear to have been charac- obey during the war. The war con- 
tcrised by a great degree of ferocious eluded, all the chiefs become of equal 
cruelty : but they were, at the same time, power.” || At all times they seem to 
in energy, strength, and warlike fortitude, have shewn great respect for the aged: 
superior to all their contemporaries, for most, if not all, of the words in their 
Their external appearance was pleasing; language which denote authority, also 
they were tall, had dark hair, fair com- express age. They had four oniers of 
plexions, and blue eyes ; wore loose linen men amongst them : the cthcling (or no- 
vests, ornamented with various coloured blc), the freeman, the freedman, and the 
trimmings, and covered with a cloak, slave. The nobles were jealous of their 
The females had gowns, and several or- name and rank. Nobles married nobles 
naments for the arms, hands, and neck ; only, and the severest penalties prohibited 
and both sexes wore shoes. War appears intnisions of one rank into another. H 
to have been the principal occupation of Their laws were marked with the 
the men, who on land were robliers and cruelty of their character : in some in- 
on sea pirates. In their excursions they stances, pecuniary compensations were 
combined prudence with severity, — not accepted; hut in most the punishineuts 
that prudence which was allied to doubt were very severe. Take as a specimen 
or fear,or which promoted to the adoption those inflicted for adultery and sacrilege, 
of precautions for tneir own defence; If a woman became unchaste, she was, 
but that which enabled them to surprise in some districts compelled to hang her- 
their enemies, and to attack them when self, her body was burned, and over her 
unprepared for their impetuous assailants, ashes her paramour was executed. In 
On land they braved every obstacle which others, a company of females whipped 
could be opposed to them : and in their the unhappy delinquent from district to 
expeditions by sea, ” they often preferred district ; and, dividing her garments near 
embarking in the tempest which might the girdle, pierced her body with their 
shipwreck them, because, at such a sea- knives. They then drove her, thus bleed- 
son, their victims would be more un- ing, from their habitations; and wherever 
guarded.” f But in their character they she went, the women gathered around 
had one dreadful trait. *' Their warfare her, and renewed the punishment till she 
did not originate from the more generous expired,** The punishment of sacrilege 

* Family Library, vol. xxi. p. 33, 34. f Turner. 

\ Turner. § An author of the 16th century. 

II Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 10. 
q See Turner, and the authorities he cite^ 

** Boniface describes this custom in his Letter to Et/idbaXd, the king of Mercia, in 
Mag. BibL Patrunif tom. xvi. p. 55. 
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was as dreadful;— ‘‘Whoever” says one 
of the laws of the Frisians, ‘‘ breaks into 
a temple, and takes away any of the 
sacred things, let him be led to the sea ; 
and in the sand which the title usually 
covers, let his cars be cut oif; let him 
be ” otherwise mutilated, and then ” iui- 
iiiolutcd to the gods whose temples he 
lias violated.” 

'J'he ancient Saxons computed their 
time by nights, and not by days; their 


year began on the day upon which we 
now celebrate Christinns-day ; and it was 
divided into months, governed by the 
changes of the moon. Of their literature, 
if they had any, in their ancient state, we 
know nothing : it is even uncertain that, 
on their first arrival in England, they 
possessed an alphabet, tboiigh the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the supposition. 

(7b be continued,) 


PHILLIS AND THE PAINTER. 
Translated from the Italian of Giovanni do Ro.ssi. 


nv mss AGNES STRICKLAND. 


" Pingimi un Amoriiiu." 

" Thou, whose art I most approve. 
Skilful Painter ! pmiit me Love,” 
Phillis to Apelles cries — 

" How should 1 If” he .straight replies. 

Much surprised at this, the maid 
Turned about, and quickly said, 
indeed, thou dost not know. 

List, and 1 will tell thee liow ! 

“ Paint a boy witli angel face. 

Full of charms, and full of gnu'c : 

111 who.se every look shall shine 
Tenderness and truth divine. 


O’er those eyes no fillet bind. 

For I know he was not blind 
On that day when first his dart 
Through those glances reached my heart. 

" Heard ’st thou not ? Bqpn thy task ; 
When ’tis finished, come and ask 
Large rewards, and tlioii shall have 
All thine eager wish can crave.” 

Phillis ceased; and he again 
Answered, ” Simple imud ; in vain 
Thou would’st tax, with guildess heart. 
All the magic of my art. 


^ Ere 1 seek to picture Love, 

Wait awhile, fair midd, and prove. 
If 1 may indeed ponrtray. 

All the charms he wears to-day. 


Phillis, these enchantments bright. 
All arc brief and swill of flight ; 
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** Pause a trifling space aticl see 
If Love remain iincbangcd te thee ; 

If he should; — return! and I 

Will freely give what thou would ’st buy.” 

Joyful went Hiir Phillis home, 

^iiro again with joy to coinc. 

And the promis’d semblance claim, 

Of Love still smiling, still the same. 

But the sad reverse, alas ! 

Vain illustotis, how ye pass! 

I Topes, enchantments, bright and fair, 

All dissolve in empty air. 

Love the maid has learned to know 
As her fierce and cruel foe! 

(Miarms and smiles have vauished all. 

And his sweets have turned to gall. 

** All ! ” the experienced Painter said, 

“ ITow ^\our brilliant colours fade; 

8ee how Love bctra 3 's the truth 
Of ardent and confiding youth.” 


TRAVELS, PERILOUS ADVENTURES, EXPLOITS, AND DAYS Ob' 
ANGUISH, OF A REGIMENTAL CHAPLAIN. 

FROM TIIR GERMAN OF JOILN PAUL FREDERIC RlCflTER. 


Thl translator whose aim is to render 
exact justice to the works of John Paul 
Richter undertakes a task of no ordinary 
diificulty. We might almost aver, that 
no other language than the German can 
serve as a vehicle in all respects suitable 
for the strange mixture of poesy, satire, 
critical acumen, and mysticism, to be 
found in the productions of that extra- 
ordinary writer. If there be another 
tongue capable of giving a faint expres- 
sion to tne conceptions of John Paul, 
whose epigram inatical enigmas are as 
sealed volumes even to many of his 
counti^'mcn, that tongue is, perhaps, the 
English. Beyond all question, the French 
language presents few equivalents for the 
allegorical obscurities which form an in- 
dispensable ingredient in every modern 
German work; and yet, if we do not 
e^rcgiousljr mistake, it is precisely in the 
mppery of a French custuine that John 
Paul has been most frequently exhibited 
to his foreign fellow-labourers in the field 
of literature. 

Notwithstanding our intimate convic- 
tion that, as a mcdiiini of translation from 


the German, the English language pos- 
sesses many advantages over the Frcncli 
— a conviction in which, we think, every 
student acquainted with German authors, 
and particularly with John Paul Richter, 
will participate, — we yet feel considerable 
diflidcnce in laying before our readers the 
following fragment. The hero, Attila 
Schinclzlc, is one of those t^’pical cre- 
ations springing from the poet's brain, all 
complete in conformation, as Minerva 
from the forehead of Jove ; one of those 
conceptions of character, fantastic as a 
dream, jx't stamped with the realities of 
actual life. Like my Uncle Toby, Ful- 
stafl^ or Figaro, Sclimclzlc, once intro- ' 
duced to the render’s acquaintance, is not 
easily forgotten : he, like them, has Ins 
date, his nationality, his indelible cha- 
racteristics. lie is, however, a much 
more complex personage than any of the 
heroes of whom wc have just made ho- 
nourable mention : he is a being such as 
idcMd and scientific civilisation have made 
him ; one who, by dint of diving into the 
depths of analy>i!!, becomes an elaborate 
poltroon ; a regimental chaplain, m ho, nut- 
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ivithstanding his beautifiil abstract theory 
of courage, might he taken for tlic em- 
blem of nionil weakness ; in a word — 
for cowardice incarnate, lie is a trembler 
on .scientific principles ; one who, for his 
beii-heartedncss, will lay vou down rea- 
sons as plenty as blackberries ; ” for 
Schmclzle, be it known, is a philosopher, 
a dialectician, a metaphysician, an alge- 
braist, and, withal, a chemist. He will 
analyse you into complete incapacity of 
thought or movement; his imagination 
is an encyclopaedia, with an accurate no- 
menclature and description of all im- 
pending, probable, and possible perils. 
According to his convenient system, the 
possession of a virtue consists in the^ 
power of cheating the reason into a 1)elief 
111 its existence : thus, in his idea, to ima- 
gine heroism is to be a hero. Every ac- 
tion of Schmclzle is the result of intense 
calculation ; as becomes a reflecting man, 
he would write a treatise on the elasticity 
of animal siilistanccs to justify the pedes- 
trian who, on a rainy day, prefers boots 
to shoes. Enough, however, has been 
said in order to usher him on the scene : 
the reader who desires a more intimate 
acquaintance with our brave and liononr- 
ahle professor of German metaphysics, 
may gratify his wishes by a careful iiirdi- 
tatiou on the following precautions against 
thunder; of which, be it well understood, 
Schniclzlc by no means stands in bodily 
fear, but which he is determined to repel 
secundum arlem, 

^ The vulgar,” says our admirable 
Schmclzle, presume to call me absurd, 
when they sec me walking, beneath the 
canopy of a cloudless sky, with an oil- 
cloth umbrella over my head. Senseless 
dolts 1 — they are not, like me, versed in 
the chronicles of the middle ages, which 
prove, by a variety of examples, that, 
even in moments of apparent calm, the 
destructive bolt may be lanched from 
the azure vault of heaven, to the annihil- 
ation of a scientific pate. This umbrella, 
gentlemen, is a conductor : at the end of 
my travclling-cane is extended an oiled 
cloth ; to the top is attached a chain, one 
extremity of which trails on the ground. 
Fall, thunderbolt ! — thou shall not touch 
me; — 1 brave thee; — my conductor 
will avert thy fury from my occiput, and 
force thee to waste thy terrors on the 
ground, at the feet of the triumphant 
chaplain Schmclzle. 

“ Thus far we war successfully against 


[Ladle's Mag. 

the thunder ; but, then, the aerolites ! 
For some years the moon has cruelly 
bombarded our planet. That almost im- 
perceptible satellite, that gnwkisli femme 
de cfiamhre of our globe, pelts us with 
stones, each large enough to crush an 
ordinary-sized honest man. Wc live in 
times of revolution and univertal rchel- 
iion. A planet whose light, after all, is 
but borrowed, thus to revolt ! ’Tis mon- 
strous. Against such perfidious attacks 
what protective mca'^urcs must wc em- 
ploy ? Such is fr(‘(]uently the subject of 
my deep meditations by raoonbglit, while 
my gentle spouse snores, and my alge- 
braic treatises lie before me on the table. 
Just heaven ! our necessity for courage 
grows with the age of the world : we are 
surrounded by dangers. My fcllow-citi- 
zens, inliabitants of this tcrrn(|iicoiis 
globe ! imitate my cxumple, and arm 
yourselves with a grandeur of soul calla- 
ble of resisting every shock. Scarcely has 
the conductor been invented by Frank- 
lin, — scarcely has the plan of this port- 
ative apparatus been (iiscovered by the 
great Ucimarus, from whom 1, iinworlhy 
disciple, have borrowed the idea, — ^wheii 
now the seditious moon plants her bat- 
teries against ns; and new comets, with 
fiery trains, traverse the menacing air.” 

The vulgar, whose unsophisticated no- 
tions afforded siicli bitter cause of com- 
plaint to the pliilosophic Schmelzle, con- 
tinued to cnioy a hearty laugh at his 
expense; and obstinately uttriluitcd his 
well-conccrted precautions to a sensation 
somewhat rc)<cinbling fear. But hear 
bow the professor repels the base in- 
sinuation : — 

" My friends ! bear witness for me ; 
clear my fame of this odious calumny. 
Have 1 not ever delighted in the society 
of the brave — of soldiers, swaggerers, 
fire-eaters — merely stipulating, that, 
whilst in my company, their demeanour 
should be orderly and peaceable ! Have 
1 not held in the highest veneration my 
brother-in-law the dragoon — that pink 
of duellists ! The truth is, that I am 
but too familiar with ideas of murder, of 
combats, of carnage. The Battle of Prague 
on the piano — pres/o con molenza:-— 
the Siege of Toulon on the harp — these 
are my favourite airs : I purchase them, 
I admire them, i listen to them, 1 study 
them without end. Luckily, my fortune 
is limited, or my too passionate devotion 
to the theory of war might lead me to 
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comuiit follies inniimemblc. My cou- 
rajgc, slanderers ! You shall have proof 
oi iiiy courage, if you will be present at 
iny catechetical lectures — if you will 
hear iny words of iron, my orations of 
steel — my lessons to my disciples, whom, 
by my unaided powers of eloquence, 1 
would fain traiistbriu into heroes of 
bronze. 

“ Manifold are the evidences that I 
might adduce in proof of that courage, 
the possc»sion of which is denied me by 
niy enemies. For instance, when, from 
the top of a hill, 1 perceive a ^roiip of 
bathers enjoying the coolness of the 
refreshing strcaiu, I instantly make niy 
escape with all possible speed ; and where- 
fore? Simply because my instinctive 
sagacity forewarns me that, should one 
of the bathers disappear under water, my 
heart flying away with niy head, and my 
head with iny legs, I should infallibly 
throw myself headlong into some accursed 
gulf, and thus meet with certain de- 
struction as the reward of my generous 
devotion to the safety of a fellow- crea- 
ture. 1 have a hundred times related ray 
dreams to my dearest friends : and what 
is a dream, if not a portraiture of waking 
exiatcnce ? 1 liave dreamt as valiantly as 
Cmsnr, Alexander, or my namesake Attila, 
1 have taken Rome by storm; 1 have 
thrown the pope and the sacred college 
out of the windows ; I have reduced the 
Vatican to ashes; at Aix-la-Chapelle, I 
Imvc borne away in triumph the peruke 
of Churlcuiagne ; at Berlin, 1 have cap- 
tured the hat of Frederick the Great; 
and as to batteries^ 1 have spiked at least 
twenty of them.” 

The good Schmclzle continued to 
dream in despite of the sneering vulgar, 
whose understandings were too gross to 
comprehend the subtlety of inetaphybical 
distinctions. In vain did he allege, as 
indisputable evidences of valour, the 
many brilliant adventures in which he 
had borne a distinguished part : amongst 
others, certain feats of horsemanship 
performed by him at Vienna; and the 
memory of which he thus immortalises 
in his autobiogpphy : — - 

** On a certain day at Vienna, my evil 
destiny willed that 1 should exhibit my 

erson on the back of a hired steed, a 

eauteous bright bay animal, but some- 
what stricken iU years, and with a mouth 
as hard as that of Satan. No sooner was 
I firmly seated in the saddle, than I felt 


the accursed quadruped entirely beyond 
my control ; he absolutely ^Milked away 
with me. In vain 1 tugged and pulled at 
the bridle, and sawed his mouth with the 
bit; the hcry brute continued to walk 
on ; there was no stopping him. There- 
upon 1 begun to make signals of distress, 
and to exclaim aloud, ' Good friends ! do 
3 *ou not see that my horse is running 
away with me stop him, for heaven’s 
sakel ’ The unfeeling crowd only laughed 
at roc ; and absurdly judging tliat no dan- 
ger was to be apprehended because my 
courser apparently advanced with no 
greater speed than a lawsuit before the 
Aulic court, not one of them attempted 
to extricate me from my really hazardous 
position. ^ Unthinking fools 1 ’ cried 1 : 

‘ the horse has taken the bit between his 
teeth ; * and then (will it be credited ?)^ 
the laughter was redoubled: the sight of 
a vicious horse walking steadily away with 
his rider seemed an irresistible joke. 
Half the ragamuffins of Vienna formed in 

B behind me, and stuck close to my 
> tail. The Prince de Kauiiitz, one 
of tlie best horsemen of the day, rode by 
me, but soon reined in his steed, in ordex 
to contemplate me as I passed. There I 
was, pulling my bridle with desperate cflbrt, 
and endeavouring to balance myself on 
my restive charger ; every limb stiff as a 
fluke of ice floating on the Northern 
Ocean. A letter-carrier, in scarlet coat 
and three-cornered hat, as he distributed 
his epistles to the right and left, passed 
and repassed before me, and persecuted 
me with a sardonic grin; a caitiff employed 
to water the streets — a tckwanscfdeudcrer 
ill command of a leathern pipe as long as 
his name — directed his aquatic battery 
against me and my horse. 1 could expect 
no less than an inflammation of the lungs, 
for my unparalleled exertions had thrown 
me into a profuse perspiration. Wretch 
that I was ! And thou, steed of perdi- 
tion 1 — thou worse than wooden horse 
of Troy i 1 arrived at Malzlein, one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, my mind disordcr- 
ed> my body fatigued. The hour was late, 
and the evening-gun had already warned 
the citizens to quit the Prater, and retire 
to their homes. The infernal beast which 
1 bestrode was still iiiitired. 1 verily be- 
lieve that my ride might have continued 
all night, had not a lucky chance thrown 
my brother-in-law the dragoon in my 
path. Thanks to kind Providence, I ar- 
rived at my own door without a broken 
M 3 
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bone, or even a contusion. As soon as T 
liuil alighted, I made a solemn vow never 
again to risk niy safety by mounting an 
unbroken burse.” 

The next adventure in which the pro- 
fessor figured was liis departure from his 
native town for Fla^tx, a celebrated but 
imaginary city, situate at a short distance 
from his own residence. Thu excellent 
and courageous ecclesiastic had been de- 
prived of his post of regimental chaplain 
on the flimsy pretext that a martial life 
was ill suited to his pacific rliarnctcr : he 
accordingly set ofl* with all convenient 
expedition for Fleetz, in order to remon- 
stnite with General Shabackcr against the 
injustice of a measure by which his mili- 
tary flock would lose the services of their 
spiritual pastor. Before his departure, 
however, Schmelzlc assembled his domes- 
tics, \vho!n he harangued in a speech, 
which, for prudence and forethought, 
merits the highest nice<l of eulogy. In 
imitation of the categories of Kant, he 
classed with admirable regularity the di- 
vers accidents by which his property might 
be deteriorated during his intended ab- 
sence of eight days, and gave a inustcrly 
exposition of the various fires, burglaries, 
marches of troops, commotions, thunder- 
storms, &c., which, iluring the aforesaid 
period, might more or less iiiatcriully 
affect his interests. But we must leave 
him to speak for himself: — 

“ I recommended my wife, iny Teuto- 
berga, to hnn^ my iEolian harp outside 
my chamber window, in order that, should 
the house be attacked by robbers, they 
might imagine the master at home, and 
busily engaged with his favourite instni- 
inent. I also requested Tcutol)crga to tie 
up the house-dogs during the day, and to 
loose them at night-time. Above all, I 
cautioned her against the focus of dc- 
stmetion so often established, by accident 
or careless fabrication, in the centre of the 
thick coarse panes of glass with which 
.stable-windows are usually provided. 
Many instances did 1 quote of dread- 
ful conflagrations wliich had been occa- 
sioned by similar casualties. 1 explained 
to her that the sun’s rays, traversing 
this dangerous focus, might fall upon 
a bundle of hay, and kindle in a blaze, 
first, the stable; secondly, the house; 
thirdly, the suburb; and lastly, the whole 
town. Science ! — experience ! — light 
and safeguard of humanity ! — to you I 
am indebted fur the prudence by which I 


am distinguished. Such admirable lessons 
could have been taught but in the philo- 
sophic laboratories of Germany ! 

“ I took care to pack up two sorts of 
medicine — the one cooling, the other 
stiinuhiiit; as also my surgical instrii- 
inciits, my crutches, and some lint, in 
ease the carriage should be overturned ; 
not forgetting several cordials, and a va- 
luable treatise on the reduction of com- 
pound fractures. Oil ! that man could 
always, _ like Thales, carry his wealth 
about ids person ! ” 

To “make assurance doubly sure,” 
Schmelzle was accompanied by his bro- 
ther-in-law the dragoon, and another 
friend. Notwithstanding this additional 
precaution, no sooner had he set eyes 
on his fellow-travellers in the diligence 
than he was uttaekud witli his customary 
symptoms of pbiloso[>liic terror, lie thus 
continues : — 

** Near me was seated a female, who, 
to all appearance, belonged to the class 
ycleped — of easy virtue. On her liip 
was a dwarf, whom she probably intcnil- 
cd to exhibit at a neighbouring fair. 0[>- 
positc to me was a lynx-eyed gallant, a 
rat-catcher by profession. At his elbow 
was a half-blind traveller, enveloped in 
a red cloak, and ever and anon display- 
ing a visage of most sinister expression. 

” * The devil !’ muttered I inwardly; 

* how is it possible to guard against the 
devices of such comrades? Should I be 
seen ill such company, who knows but 1 
may be compcllcu to appear before some 
accursed tribunal? 1, wlui, from pruden- 
tial motives, have never so much as stop- 
ped at tile door of a prison, lest a police 
spy, mistaking me for a confederate of 
one of the inmates, should accuse me of 
an attempt at rescue !* 

" Let It not be said that 1 am easily 
alarmed. The rat-catcher, — that male 
Atropos, who peopled with mice the 
region of shadows, — ingenuously avow- 
ed that, during the course of his exist- 
ence, he had with much success trans- 
pierced the abdomina of ten men, dissected 
about fifty arms with the nicest precision, 
subdivided into shreds at least thirty 
hearts, and reduced^ to imperceptible 
atoms some sixty brains. ^ I am afraid 
of nothing,’ continued this unrivalled 
homicide, * 1 am invulnerable ; you may 

f dacc red-hot coals on the crown of my 
lead witliout producing the slightest 
cfTect.’ Upon this, my brother-in-law. 
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the clracoon, drew from his pocket a fires 
box and some tinder, the latter of whicli, 
when lighted, lie placed u[)oii the bald 
occiput of the personage in question. 
The rat-catcher seemed the very genius 
of fire: he budged not an inch, and 
smiled with the utmost complacency, 
whilst we regarded him with amazement. 

** ‘ (Icntlemen,* said he, ‘ yon couhl 
not do me a greater pleasure than to 
warm this part of my outer man, which, 
truth to say, has ever been cold as ice.* 

** The dragoon, iipplying his hand to 
the marvellous pericraniiiui, exclaimed, 
with surprise, ^ Good Heavens! the 
place is nut even warm ! ’ 

“ To the horror of the spectators the 
rat-catcher detached the roof of his skull 
from his head, and, holding the bony cap 
in his hand, burst into aii extravagant fit 
of laughter. 

“ * The gallows,* said he, ‘ has fur- 
nished me with this supplementary night- 
cap, which 1 find excessively comfortable 
ill cold weather. It once formed a por- 
tion of the skull of a very industrious 
gciitlcman, who came rather suddenly to 
ins end. ]y!W occupation as dissector in 
Cl tlmatre of anatomy uflbrds me many 
ojiportunitics of providing myself with 
similar conveniences.* 

** But J perceive that I have not yet 
spoken of my travelling companion in 
the red cloak. Alas ! he was not a whit 
less terrible or less dangerous than the 
others. For my part I think he must 
liavc been an emigrant, and a refugee;, 
for he alternate spoke French and Ger- 
man. His name, as he said, was John 
Peter, or John Paul*, or some such 
name, — if indeed he could be said to 
have a name. It was not his red cloak, 
— red as the executioner's mantle, — 
that occasioned my alarm. No: 1 am 
too much of a philosopher to yield to 
vulgar prejudices ; but tne traveller’s pe- 
netrating glance was no less inexplicable 
than redoubtable. Each time that we 
alighted from the diligence he walked up 
close to me, gazed at me with a keen 
undefinable searching expression of coun- 
tenance, then turned upon his heel, and 
walked away. 1 have no objection to 
war in the open field, but to know not 
what bush or brake may shelter the am- 
bushed foe! this is too horrible. The 


U.'i 

red clonk absolutely gave men spasmodic 
atfection. My suspicious redoubled when 
the wearer opened a large mouth, and 
began to talk of philosophy, sentiment, 
and philanthropy. When a man once 
holds forth in that strniii,hc intends cither 
to dive into your secrets or to pick your 
pocket. 

“ ‘ Sensihility ! tenderness! mildness!’ 
cried 1, * talk not to mu of those con- 
temptible virtues. Mine is a lion’s heart : 
tlicre lies niy failing — iny misfortune. 
I have just returned from the army with 
my brother-in-law, the dragoon, and both 
of us are hut too partial to murder, con- 
fiagration, massacre, and pillage. When 
the hot blood boils in the heart *tis a 
delightful tiling, sir, to be invested with 
the ecclesiastical dignity, which, inclining 
to peaceable pursuits, acts as a chock 
upon the thirst for carnage. But yet,’ 
added 1, hastily, that my hearer might 
form no rash conclusions from niy avowal, 
— ‘ patience has its bounds ; the meekest 
animal in creation seeks vengeance for an 
unjust attack. The first access of my 
rage is generally terrific: at such a mo- 
ment 1 am not master of my actions. 
Moreover, my brother-in-law, the dra- 
goon, is by ray side ; and he is a iimn 
who will listen to nothing, and who, 
when I am attacked, generally settles 
matters in a trice.* 

" The wearer of the red cloak smiled 
ambiguously. WJiat a smile! He de- 
clared himself attached to the corps dijtUh- 
maliqw^ and, in fact, I had already 
remarked something of the fox in his 
countenance. 1 continued to inform him 
of my courage, without swaggering or ^s- 
conade, but with that calm seli-posscsdon 
which ever distinguishes real hcroisiu. 

» < 1 resemble Montaij^ne,* said 1 : 

^ there is but one thing which 1 fesir, and 
that is — fear.* 

^ * But,’ replied the diplomatist, * sup- 
pose you were not sufficiently afraid of 
fem*?’ 

** * That,* resumed T, * is, indeed, a sub- 
tle distinction : yours is a philosophy that 
would trisect a hair.*” 

The learned professor here coiniuences 
a profound dissertation on the dread of 
fear ; and the limits of this dread of fear ; 
from which lie is led to an examination of 
the diiferent species of fear. The whole 


* Tlic ro.'ulvr will perceive, that under the name and costume of the traveller in the rcl 
cloak, John Taul Richter intends to designate liiinwlf. 

M I 
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passugc forms an admirable satire on the 
German school of phiiosojjihy: its dis- 
tinctions, subdivisions, sophisms, and pa- 
ralogisms, without number and without 
end. The travellers are then overtaken 
by a violent thunder-storm, on which the 
deep-reasoning ex-chaplain observes : — 

1 have long meditated on the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, and am 
therefore armed against tnc warfare of 
the elements. The following precautions 
are of the utmost utility when the ioud 
roaring of the thunder is heard amongst 
the clouds. On those occasions I always 
seat myself upon a straw-bottomed chair 
in the midst of my apartment. So long 
us the heavens continue lowering, there I 
remain, taking especial care to remove 
from my person watch-chains, shoe- 
buckles, clasps, and all other electric 
conductors. I recollect that a storm 
happening one day to hurst forth during 
divine service, 1 suddenly quitted iiiy 
congregation, and took refuge in a vault, 
where 1 remained till the atmosphere was 
again serene. 

** Such is my usual plan of defence. 
But, alas ! in the diligence, in which 1 
was now confined, not one of my com- 
panions could boast the slightest ac- 
quaintance with natural philosophy ; not 
one of them had studied under Schelling. 
When I beheld the clouds collecting and 
rolling their dense black masses above 
our luckless vehicle; when 1 saw the 
forked lightning sporting, and frisking, 
and twining in the heavens, I earnestly, 
but in a low voice, entreated my fellow- 
travellers to deposit in one of the pockets 
of the diligence their watches, rings, and 
money, which I well knew were terrible 
electric conductors. All of them laughetl 
at me*, when at that moment iny bro- 
thcr-in-luw, the dragoon, springing upon 
the coach-box, drew his sword, and ex- 
claimed, ^ My interposition will induce the 
thunderbolt to fall harmless to the 

S round!’ Sublimity of heroism! self- 
evotion, for which the page of history 
can find no parallel ! 

“ To complete my desolation, I be- 
came a butt for the satirical remarks of 
the rat-catcher and the frail damsel oppo- 
site. 1 was swollen with compressed 
fury; and the storm which raged within 
my breast was scarcely less violent than 
the tempest without. I abstained, how- 
ever, from a discussion which could only 
have augmented our danger; for anger 


is an electric conductor. Covered, as we 
were, with transpiration ; tightly packed 
in a moving habitation of wood and lea- 
ther, and mingling in this incommodious 
prison the breath of our lungs, had we, by 
the heat of argument, increased the effer- 
vescence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
our fate had been sealed ; the same thun- 
derbolt had crushed us all. Penetrated 
with these truths, I spoke without open- 
ing Illy lips ; I muffled every phrase. At 
the same time I elucidated with perfect 
clearness the theory of electricity ; care- 
fully avoiding all expressions that might 
have excited the terrors of my auditory ; 
for Erxlcben and Reimarus have abun- 
dantly proved that fear alone is sufficient 
to cause death ; and, moreover, that the 
excessive perspiration produced by it 
attracts lightning. 

“ * Ves, friends,* said 1, ' I tremble at 
the bare idea that you may yield to ter- 
ror ; I dread, too, that 1 myself may be 
seized with fear: but observe the situ- 
ation in which we are placed. Stowed 
like herrings in a barrel; preceded by a 
naked sword, which glitters from the ton 
of our diligence; all breathless and pal- 
pitating as wc arc, by what dangers arc 
we not surrounded! One additional 
degree of fear, and wc are lost I Friends, 
be not afraid — if you would not in two 
seconds be pulverised— shivered into 
atoms — crushed — annihilated. Cou- 
rage! courage! magnaniaiity ! heroism! 
— for wc n^ them in this tmng hour ! 

Good fellow-travellers I when wc are 
all safely out of this dilpence, indulge in 
terror as you please; when the danger is 
past, be cowards at your case: but at 
present, for the love of God, be not 
afraid ; for ereat, indeed, is the peril !* 

" This exhilarating harangue would in 
other days have gained me the civic 
crown; the recompense accorded to 
those who saved the lives of their fellow- 
men. As it was, it produced its effect, 
conducting us safe and sound to Vier- 
stadten, where ^ a magnificent rainbow 
displayed its triumphiu arch above our 
heads.*’ 

On the departure of the dilij^nce from 
Vierstadten, the travellers fell asleep, 
with the exception of the philosophic 
and heroic Schmelzle, who felt a strange 
inclination to measure the facial angle of 
his companions, according to the rules 
laid down by Lavater. Dreading, how- 
ever, that one of the sleepers might sud- 
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ilcnly awake and resent his physiogno- 
mical experiment, he resisted the tempt- 
ation, and quietly replaced in his pocket 
the instrument with which he had in- 
tended to ascertain if the distance from 
tlie chin to the mouth was equal to that 
between the upper lip and the radix of 
the nose, and to the interval which se- 
parates the eyebrows from the upper 
part of the forehead. 

The burlesque recital of Schmclzle 
might be entitled the philosophy of fear. 
It is the very anatomy of cowardice. 
The grotesque caricature, too, is, in 
reality, a keen satire on philosophical 


speculation. Every augmentation of 
human science is an addition to the stock 
of man’s terrors. Like Schmclzle, the 
philosophical bookworm discovers that in 
climbing his bed he may fall and break 
a limb ; that he may be crushed by the 
descent of an aerolite, or poisoned in si 
fricassee of mushrooms. He pays his 
adoration at the shrine of fear; and, like 
the poor Hindoo kissing the dust befbre 
the shapeless temple that moves but to 
destroy, he hows his frame, he prostrates 
his spirit before the ruthless idol whose 
worship is sacrifice, and whose votaries 
are victims. 


SOLITUDE, A SKETCH; 

BY O. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

Spirit ! thiue eye betrays the depth of thought 
Which kindles it with beauty; — thou dost love 
To wander in the starry hush of night. 

Or, throned upon a rock, survey the pride 
Of gorgeous woods, and verdant plains afar ; 

And thou art loneliest of the sister-band. 

Whose bosoms are instinct with poetry. 

At morning’s flush of crimson on the clouds. 

Or in the twilight’s lute enchmited gloom, 

We’ve met thee, child of thought! with tranquil eye 
Dilating on the clouds that fringed the West, 

Ami seen thee listening to the village-bells. 

Whose music seem’d to mingle with the air. 

And glide into thy spirit like a dream. 


On the brow of rock or steep. 

In thoughtful silence she rmines, 

Wlien dews upon the roses weep. 

And soft winds whisper through the pines; 
And there, as she beholds the day 
llctiring from the sunny West, 

Her spirit wanders far away. 

Beyond the mountmn’s crest. 

Or in some stately min’d fane, 

With ivy-wreatlis around it spread. 

Whose mouldering tombs conc^ the plain. 
Mementos of we dead I 
She rests beside the pensive um. 

Which crowns the wall defaced by age. 
And bows her beauteous head to mourn 
O’er life’s sad pilgrimage. 

Or in the quietude of night, 

With placid brow, uplifted eye, 

She meditates upon the bright 
And countless orbs that gem the sky; 
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And iiopos tlmt when an earthly b]ii>ht 
Shall cloud her ailciit bliss with euros, 
Death’s mandate may in heaven unite 
Her gentle soul with theirs! 


ADVENTURES OF A PRUSSIAN RECRUITING OFFICER. 

FROM TIIK CSKRAIAN. 

(jConvlitdcdfrom p, 97.) 


This letter reached me at that highly- 
excited period which preceded the break- 
ing out oi* the one-year Buvariuti war. 
My heart heat with exultation at the idea 
of being thought worthy to asbist in the 
annihilation of projects hostile to my 
sovereign’s views. 1 burned with impa- 
tience to execute my task, and a huiidrcil 
times a day read the letter I had received. 
My curiosity, too, was not a little excited. 
That the indiviilual to be arrested was of 
no mean rank, the mystery attending the 
information, as well as the secrecy to be 
observed in the execution of the order, 
sufficiently proveti. During iny intcr- 
coursc with the Count de Palvi’s family, 
I hud received many unpleasing inipres- 
bions, which wxre now revived. The 
many bitter comments on Frederick 
which had escaped from DcPalvi himself, 
us well as from Walter; the unseemly 
triumph displayed at the accounts from 
time to time spread of the wretched state 
of the king’s health, again occurred to 
me, followed liy the thought that both 
might be engaged in the plot alluded to, 
and that Walter was most probably the 
individual more particularly designated. 
His income, the source of which was un- 
known ; his continual allusions to noble 
connexions ; his frequent journeys, con- 
firmed my suspicions. 

]n a few days I received a letter, 
brought by a stranger, and the contents 
of which were as follows : — ** At nine 
o’clock to-morrow evening, the individual 
alluded to in my former letter will be 
found in the vicinity of the farm-house 
lately burnt down in the neighbourhood 
of Augsburg. He will approach the 
ruins with an appearance ol haste and 
mastery; and by properly concerted mea- 
sures, it will be easy to seize his person. 
For greater security, however, the sound 
of a whistle from some neighbouring 
bushes will serve us a signal that he is the 


right man ; and he may, on such signal, 
be arrested without further hchitntion.” 

The signature of my colonel, as well 
as the cipher completely corresponding 
with that affixed to the former letter, 
leR no doubt as to the antlirnticity of 
the document. My measures were 
speedily taken, nnd at the appointed hour 
1 stood on the watch, with four of the 
most trustworthy of my soldiers and a 
dog, in the vicinity of the fallen house. 
The surrounding country had the fame 
of being the rendezvous of thieves; ami 
not without cause, as for many miles 
round it was uninhabited. We mid not 
long waited, when ii man strode down 
the path leading to the mins. It was 
not the figure of Walter, nor his manner 
of walking ; but the stranger’s hat pressed 
down inmn his brow, his cloak flowing in 
large folds around him, together with the 
darkness of the night, rendered it impos- 
sible to distinguish his features. Scarcely 
had the unknown approached my ani- 
biisb, when the piercing sound of u 
whistle served my companions as the 
signal for attack, and iii a trice the 
stranger was seized. He drew a small 
pistol from beneath his cloak: a brief 
contest ensued. He was, however, 
speedily overpowered ; for the dog, too, 
set on by my people, fiercely attacked 
him in the rear. He had till now silently 
defended himself; but at length, yielding 
to force, he exclaimed, ** I am betrayed 1" 
The voice was familiar to my ear. At 
the same moment, a my from a dark 
lantern, which my companions had 
hitherto concealed among the bushes, 
illuminated the scene, anti with horror 1 
recognised the features of Hermann the 
painter ! He fixed his eye on me with a 
mingled expression of wrath and terror ; 
my blood ran cold in my veins. Un- 
happy man!” I exclaimed, affected ns 
much by sympathy as by zeal for the ser- 
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vice ill which 1 was cngaircd ; ** what 
ilesncratc designs Iiavc you coiitcm- 
phited?” 

W'ilhoiit attending to niy address, he 
cried, in accents of the bitterest scorn, 

“ 1'his, then, is the Irieiidship of Von 
Arnstein ! Well, be it so : 1 am iietraycd ! 
blit what more ilo y«m require ? ** 

Witli averted countenance, I replied, 
You imist follow my iiieii.” 

“ What ! ** exclaimed he thunderstruck, 

“ the recruiters? — impossible! ” 

The soldiers, who had previously re- 
ceived their instruct ions, \ioIently laid 
liold of him ; and Hermann was at length 
dragged away. Thoughts of a jarring 
nature crowded upon my brain. Ought 
J nut to have questioned, to have examined 
Hermann ? — But the order contained no 
such iiistnictions. 

My letter to my colonel wasdcsputelicd, 
and might read! Berlin still earlier than , 
ileriniinn, allhoiigh he, under escort of 
the recruiters, iminedialcly proc#&ded on 
his journey in a carriage, which had hceii 
kept ready in the vicinity of the place 
wlieiiec the recruits were commonly trans- 
ferred to the capital. 

One day, as I sat immersed in grief, 
8clilenzky made his appearance. He ap- 
peared intoxicated, and on his entrance 
greeted me with an air of insolent fami- 
liarity : — What I my tight little lieu- 
tenant,” he began, tapping me on the 
shoulder, always so sad ! Thou shouldst 
not hang thy head now : there is, surely, 
no rival now dangerous to thy love ! ” 
Rival ! ” I exclaimed, what are 
you prating about, fellow ?’* 

" I know all,” said Bchlcnzky; '*have 
long known that love for the fair Agatha 
alone induced you to visit at the Count 
dc Palvi’s, though the world thought 
otherwise ; thou shouldst be merry and 
of good cheer, since that tall fellow Her- 
mann has been put out of the wa^.” 

Hermann ! ” said 1, with exated at- 
tention, what do you know of him?” 

Well,” he exclaimed, suddenly as- 
suming a serious air, he has disappear- 
ed ; and you must be aware that he was 
the person whom you were directed to 
arrest. But suppose he were not that 

C l, but had been betrayed into your 
— there were a trick to merit some 
little gratitude ! ” 

“ How were that possible?” cried J, 
with difficulty mastering my indignation. 

“ If 1 must speak the truth, replieil 


he, you must know that 1 discovered 
Agatha’s intention to elope with the 
painter. 1 had heard, too, that you had 
been charged to seize secretly on some- 
body ; so, instead of the other, the painter 
was doomed to fall into your hands on 
his way to the deserted farm-house, where 
he meant to conceal Agatha during the 
night, until all had been prepared for her 
fliglit.” 

But bow,” exclaimed I, with ill-sup- 
pressed horror, ^ how didst tliou become 
acquainted with the circumstance of the 
contemplated arrest? ” 

Well,” answered he with hesitation, 
^ if I iiinst avow all — and no doubt you 
would guess it at last — when alone in 
your ehuiiibcr, 1 once saw your writing- 
desk open, and — and u letter lying 
in it. People of my culling are not 
punctilious : any intelligence ; the slight- 
est hint — a cursed habit, too — will 
never allow me to see a written paper 

without But enough — 1 found the 

means; the matter was easily uecom- 
pliiihcd. But no responsibility can be 
attached to you in the business; for 
should the genuine order now arrive, you 
would only have to inform your colonel 
of the circunistanccB, and enclose to him 
the forgery, with his signature so perfectly 
executed that it would deceive himself. 
The whole ufiair will be considered as a 
joke. Now pursue your fortune with 
the charming Agatha. Your love will 
gradually dry her tears. — But now for my 
reward.” 

Ye^ accursed villain ! ” I exclaimed, 
no longer able to restrain my rage; 1 
will reward thee as thou dcservest.” 
Seizing him at the same time, I began to 
ply him most lustily with niy Spanish 
canc, exclaiming, in a voice almost choked 
with anger, ” Crafty scoundrel ! so thou 
openest my desk ; pryest into iny secreta; 
foigcst signatures and letters I — receive 
thy reward I ” 

Schlenzky endeavoured to avoid my 
blows ; and having at last succeeded in 
gaining the door, he sprang from the 
steps into the street, uttering the most 
horrible curses. My feelings were now 
indescribable; I imagined a thousand 
plans for the deliverance of Hermann, all 
of which, on mature deliberation, [ was 
obliged to reject. As soon as 1 became 
somewhat calmer, 1 acciuainted my father 
with the whole affair, and implored him 
most earnestly to leave nothing untri^ 
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to restore the innocent roan to freedom. 
The colonel of my regiincnt was a per- 
sonal friend of my father; and as soon as 
in vletter was despatched 1 felt myself soinc- 
whnt consoled. With very mingled feelings, 
I looked forward for the next intelligence 
respecting this unhappy arrest; but none 
arrived, and 1 found myself obliged, a few 
nights afterwards, to follow np a recruit- 
ing adventure, which I ardently hoped 
would be my last. 

It was already quite dark, as I, accom- 
panied by niy followers, issued from the 
city gate. The place of rendezvous with 
the intended recruit was in n wood in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling, to which 
one of the soldiers, well acquainted with 
the localities, served as a guide. Scarcely 
had wc reached the spot, when a large 
party of the peasantry rushed out of a 
thicket. We grasped our weapons; shots 
were heard ; in the midst of which and . 
the shouts of the peasants, I thought 1* 
distinguished Sclilenzky’s odious laugh. 

1 felt myself seized, but succeeded, never- 
theless, in dischai^ing iiw second pintol. 
Suddenly a fearful blow from behind fell 
upon my head— I was stretched senseless 
on the ground — 

• « « • • 

Brightly shone the sun upon a white- 
washed little chamber, from the only 
window of which 1 looked upon an ex- 
tensive country. A neat steeple, em- 
bowered among shady lindens and tall 
pine-trees, at its side a smiling village, 
were presented to my view. Had J not 
then — but it was long, very long ago — 
often beheld the same scenery? From 
the apartments, which us a boy 1 occupied 
witli my tutor, it was even thus that the 
village of Menkleben lay before us. But 
why this little window, with its iron bars ? 
why the coarse frock which I wore? was 
1 then not • • * • 

The door opened; an elderly well- 
dressed man entered, and advanced to- 
wards mo. J knew not if he questioned 
me, nor what 1 answered. But long and 
earnestly he looked at me, and in a tone 
of deep sympathy, ** Thank heaven,’* 
said he, ** reason regains her away ! ” A 
long interval elapse before it was con- 
sidered prudent to inform me of the real 
naturo of my situation. 1 learnt that I 
was in the fortress of Ingolstadt, and in 
the hospital for the insane ; that I had 
been found by some Bavarian peasants, 
who, believing me a violatcr of the terri- 


tory, severely wounded in a skirmish, had 
conveyed me to the fortress; that my 
wounds were soon cured, but that 1 hud 
long remained in a state of iiiciitui insen- 
sibility, until a physician, newly attached 
to the establishment, bad judged it expe- 
dient to pay more than ordinary atten- 
tion to my case. A newspaper which was 
placed ill roy hands, informed me that 
more than three years had elapsed since 
luy accident. They were lost ; and, alas I 
still more — my character, my station iu 
the service of iny country, the good 
opinion of my superiors — all had va- 
nished ! Without hesitation, 1 discovered 
myself to the physician, who expressed 
his readiness to write to my father; 
addings that the latter, when informed 
of my situation, might take measures for 
iiiy 1 ibcratioii. 1 grateful ly acknowledged 
my obligations to the benevolent phy- 
sician, and the letter was despatched. 

The answer at length arrived : my fa- 
ther lidd been dead a year ! Hermann, 
too, was no more 1 The pliysiciuii, who 
was well known in Augsburgh, Imd ascer- 
tained that within less than two years 
from the period of his enlistment the un- 
fortunate man had been carried off by 
illness. It required no small share of 
sympathising friendship to support me 
under such afflicting intelligence. The 
worthy physician was not deficient on his 
part, and the commandant did ail in his 
power to render my situation supportable. 

My imprisonment had lasted consider- 
ably above a year, when one day the 
cannon of the fortress began to thunder 
forth their greetings in honour of some 
high-born personage. A widowed prin- 
cess of the house of Bavaria, on a journey 
to some medicinal baths, was passing 
through the place. Scarcely had the 
noble lady been conducted to the hotel 
destined for her reception, when 1 re- 
ceived a summons to attend her. The 
commandant reedved me in the ante- 
chamber. With B countenance beaming 
with joy, be informed me that my release 
was certain, the dowager-duchess Cle- 
mentina of Bavaria having obtained my 
liberation from the authorities of the 
country. The commandant most de- 
cidedly diadaimed my thanks as due to 
him. 1 felt, however, no doubt that he 
had presentixl a petition in my behalf to 
the duchess, whose benevolent disposition 
was universally known. I was graciously 
and kindly received. The duchess ques- 
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lioncd me minutely as to my family con- 
nections, and the immediate causes of my 
misfortunes. Then pointing to an elderly 
lady who stoofi near her, she added, 
“ Madame de Gulzheim will inform you 
of some arrangements 1 have made to 
facilitate your return into the Prussian 
states ; and when you shall have attained 
an honourable situation in the service of 
your king, it will afford me a pleasing 
recollection that I have lieen instrumental 
to your success.” Overpowered with 
gratitude, I withdrew; hut Madame dc 
Golzheim accompanied me into the antc- 
chaiiiher, where she informed me that the 
king, displeased at the many abuses com- 
mitted in tlic recruiting service, had al- 
ready replied with expressions of deep 
displeasure to a petition presented by my 
relations on my behalf. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that, intmediately on 
my return, an entpiiry into rny conduct 
would be instituted, and that the; result 
would consign me for several years a pri- 
soner to some fortress. To avoid this, 
the noble duchess had provided me with 
letters of rccomincndation to several in- 
ffueiitial personages at the Prussian court. 
I was moreover to travel in her suite as 
far as Gotha, where her journey took 
another direction. I returned my grate- 
ful acknowledgments, though not without 
a painful sensation of wounded self-love, 
which revolted at the idea of my return 
among my comrades as one who had es- 
caped piinishmcnt only through the fa- 
vour and protection of the great. With 
deep emotion 1 took leave of my kind 
protector the cornmanilant, and early on 
the following morning bade adieu to In- 
golstadt. 

After an expeditious journey, we ar- 
rived at Gotha, where Madame ^de Golz- 
heim rcqiicstctl me to accompany her on 

a vi^it to her brother, Count S , who 

resided at his country seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which he had invited seve- 
ral guests, and amongst them a young 
female friend of her sister. . On our ar- 
rival, wc learnt that the Count had the 
evening before set out for Berlin, on 
receiving a Biniimons from the king. The 
guests had consequently dispersed, with 
the exception of Madame de Golzhcim's 
oung friend, who, expecting her arrival, 
ad remained behind, but who was then 
out on a walk. There is no remedy but 
patience,” said Madame de Golzheim, 
who had for a considerable time con- 


ferred in secret with an elderly domestic : 
” wc must pass away the time as well as 
we can, till my young friend returns from 
her walk. The count has, I am informed, 
engageil a foreign artist to make copies 
from some of the most celebrated paint- 
ers. 11c is now at work in the house. 
Wc may, therefore, amuse ourselves by 
insnccliiig liis performance.” Though 
little inclined to look at pictures, polite- 
ness required niy assent. Wc passed into 
a saloon, in wnich a painter, with his 
hack towards us, sat at his easel. The 
sight painfully reminded me of Hermann. 
When at length, disturbed by the noise 
of our entrance, the artist rose, and turned 
towards us — Gracious Heaven ! the 
strange forms which had haunted me in 
iny madness seemed again to glare upon 
me: — it was Hermann himself! In the 
deepest agitation he advanced towards 
me, and received me in his arms. He 
who has felt the weight of remorse, and 
who, like me, has in one moment, ns if 
by magic, been released from the cruel 
burden, — he alone can judge of my feel- 
ings, when I again awoke to consciousness 
and ccrUiinty. ” But bow,” exclaimed I, 
** can miracles happen ?— and Agatha ?” 
I ventured to add, not without fear of 
hearing sonic disastrous intelligence. 
" She is mine,” replied I Icrmann. “ You 
shall see her — she shall herself tell you 
the anxiety your uncertain fate has occa- 
sioned us.” With these words he drew 
me down the steps into the park. 1 
was again to sec Agatha! but as the 
wife of another ! — Hermann warmly in- 
vited me to accompany him to his house ; 
but n servant of Mauainc de Golzheim 
previously placed in my hands a letter 
from that lady, which contained the fol- 
lowing : — " The commands of the 
duchess call inc hence. Our journey must 
be resumed veiy early to-morrow. 1 leave 
you with friends to whom destiny has 
so unexpectedly reunited you, with the 
warmest wishes for your future welfare ; 
the promotion of which I have now the 
consolation to be able to commit to 
Heaven and the truest friendship.” 

Hermann and myself now entered a 
neat country house, and proceeded into 
a garden, at the farther end of which two 
ladies were sitting. One rose as wc en- 
tered, and advanced towards us — it was 
Agatha. Overpowered by the violence 
of my feelings, I pressed her hand to my 
lips, while my looks alone pleaded for 
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])»rc1oii. "AH is forgotten,” cxchiiniccl 
she: " evil hns^ turned to good. Be, 
therefore, the bitter past no more re- 
membered.” She now conducted me to 
the arbour, where her fair companion, 
whom Hermann introduced as Made- 
moiselle Pcldcrn, the dauglitcr of the 
village pastor, had remained. With a 
feeling for which 1 found it diflScnlt to 
nccoiint, 1 gazed on her charming fea- 
tures. She appeared the very ideal of 
refined sensibility, of bewitching modesty. 
1 was not myself aware how deeply I was 
lost in the contemplation of this lovely 
being, till 1 obsmed the sly smile on the 
countenance of Ilermaiin, who at Inst 
accompanied me back to the count’s re- 
sidence where, by Madame de Golzheim’s 
desire, an apartment had been prepared 
for me. 

On the following morning the artist 
proceeded to satis^ my curiosity with 
regard to his past fate. He had been 
dragged from Augsburg, his heart a prey 
to the most bitter pangs, occasioned by 
my supposed treachery. On his arrival 
in Berlin, where he was questioned by 
the authorities, he was at length unde- 
ceived. After a protracted confinement, 
he was released, equipped as a recruit, and 
sent to drill. The circumstance of his 
false arrest having been explained, he 
conceived a hope that he might obtain 
his discharge from the service into which 
lie had liecn so unjustly enlisted. In this, 
however, he was disappointed, llis edu- 
cation was evidently superior to that of 
his comrades; he wrote u good hand, and 
was therefore considered a desirable re- 
cruit. In this situation, Agatha — the 
gentle Agatha — determined to share his 
lot. She possessed some jewels which 
had belonged to her mother. The sale 
of these defrayed the expenses of her 
journey to Berlin, and left a surplus, on 
which, aided by her skill in the finer 
kinds of ncedlo-work, she might rcwoii- 
ahly expect to exist till h.*ippicr times. 
The most important step was to obtain 
Hermann’s discharge. This, however, was 
no easy matter. An ingenious stratagem 
at length achieved what fair represent- 
ations had foiled to effect. On pretence 
of sickness, Hermann was transferred to 
the military hospital, where meagre diet 
and want oY fresh nir had nearly reduced 
him in reality to the condition which he 
at first so successfully counterfeited. One 
of the attendants was then induced, for a 


considerable bribe, to disinter the body 
of a soldier, lately deceased, and who iii 
features had borne some rc^ciiiblnncc to 
the painter. In the night the moiirnful 
remains were introduced into the hos- 
pital ; and at the same moment, and by 
the same window, Hermann escaped. On 
the following morning his death was re- 
ported, whilst he issued in disguise from 
the Potsdam gate. Shortly afterwards 
he arrived in safety at Wittenberg, 
where the nuptial benediction united him 
to his beloved Agatha. " Your fate,” 
added Hermann, in conclusion of his 
story, " remained in impenetrable ofi- 
scurity, till the letter of your physicinn 
fell into the bauds of your cousin, little 
Mary, whom you may perhaps remember. 
Her ifica of interesting Madame de Golz- 
licim in your behalf was as happy as its 
effects have been fortunate. You might 
have passed many a tedious year in con- 
finement, had not love accomplished your 
liberation.” 

“ Love ! ” repeated I ; " what mean 
you ? ” — ” Ay,” repeated Hermann, 
" love alone has prompted your cousin to 
the efforts which she has made for your 
freedom : a love of the purest descrip- 
tion, which is intimately interwoven with 
her existence, and which, if unreturned, 
will bring her to the grave. But more 
of this another time,” added he, gaily ; 
and, rising at these words, we sauntered 
together down the long avenue. At a 
turn of the walk I perceived Agatha and 
Mademoiselle Fcldern, in company with 
an elderly lady, whose features, ns I ad- 
vanced, seemed not altogether unknown 
to me ; every instant they called to mind 
the impressions of my early years ^ it 
was herself — • my kind aunt, the fosterer 
of my childhood; — she, too, held back 
no longer; she hung on my neck, and 
amidst tears of joy, named me her be- 
loved, lost, recovered child ! Hermann 
and Agatha had disappeared. Made- 
moiselle Feldcrn seemed to weep. 

" Do you not recollect little Mary, your 
cousin? ” said my aunt. — ^"Undoubtedly,” 
I exclaimed ; " 1 deeply feel my obliga- 
tion.s to that generous girl.” — " Then, 
thank her now; fur she stands before 
you! The strange child insisted on 
being presented to you under a feigned 
name. But it is now time to conclude 
the comedy.” 

After the lapse of some days passed in 
the intoxication of happy love, 1 began 
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to reflect upon my future lot. I had 
once more become attached to lifef I 
was no longer n prey to remorse; and 
the prospect of uiiain lingering in a dun- 
geon was insuppurtahly hitter. It was 
(lecided that my aunt and Mary should 
precede me to Potsdam; and that I 
should immediately follow. This plan 
was no sooner foniicd than executed; 
and on my arrival I aMSUiiie<l another 
name, and repaired to the hotel appointed 
as the place of midczvotts. Early the 
next morning I stood at the window of 
iny chamber, sailly out of humour with 
my destiny, when sounds of martial music, 
from the opposite park, fell upon my car. 
Unable to resist the force of ancient 
habit, 1 hastened into the fresh air, to 
enjoy the spectacle of a military parade. 
I was lost in admiration at the ah|)cct of 
the king, who, though Imwed down by 
the wciglit of years and bodily sufferings, 
presided over the exercises of a regiment 
of the guards, with unabated ardour and 
skill : my breast swelled with the proud 
feeling of patriotic pride; and in niy 
reverie, I failed to observe that the troops 
had at length retired; the king, sur- 
rounded by a circle of officers, remaining 
on the ground. The few spectators of 
this military show had gradually dis- 
persed: 1 alone had, unconsciously, re- 
mained rooted to the spot, and, buried in 
thought, riveted my eyes on the quarter 
whence the last martial sounds had re- 
verherated. A touch, not of the softest 
description, at length awakened me from 
my dreams. Looking hastily round, 1 be- 
held a gigantic orderly of the guards, who, 
in a harsh tone, thus addressed me: — 
The king must speak with yon.” I 
stood petrified, and nothing but the im- 

I )crious pantomime of the orderly at 
ength urged me forward. With totter- 
ing knees I approadied the spot where 
stood the king, who had advanced a little 
in front of his attendants, and whose eagle 
eye darted on me a look of the most 
searching expression. 

^ “ Who are you ? ” was his first ques- 
tion. 

“ My name is Arciid,” replied I, in 
confusion: am a stuiicnt of Halle,” 

“ How came you hither?” — “ I am 
on luy way to pass the vacation with my 
friends at Berlin.” 

” But what do you here?** pointing to 
the exercise ground. — A long-cherished 


wish to sec your majesty's guards induced 
me to remuiii.” — “ Have they pleased 
you ? ” asked he, with an ironical .smile, 
i know nut to wliat exclamation of ad- 
luiration 1 might have given utterance, 
hut his keen eye scanned me from head 
to foot, and then remained for a while 
fixed on iny countenance. At length he 
again accosted me: ” You are no student : 

repair to the qiiarterii of General K ; 

tell him vour name, and your real busi- 
ness.” And thereupon, turning his buck 
on me, he returned to the officers ; and, 
followed hy them, directed his course 
towards the palace. After 1 had col- 
lected myself sufficiently to pay obedience 
to his order, 1 enquired for the quarlcrs of 

General K ; and was obliged to wait 

some time in the orderly room, before 
he made his n|>pcaranec. When sum- 
moned to his presence, 1 had had time to 
form my plan. 1 mentioned my real 
name, nml gave the general n short 
sketch of my adventures, lie listened 
to me with astonishment. My lihcratioii 
by the Duchess Clementina seemed par- 
ticularly to gratify him : but when, at the 
close of my talc, 1 drew forth the packet 
containing the letters of recommendation 
given me by the duchess, and delivered it 
to him witii a request that he would im- 
mediately destroy the letters, or, at least, 
not forward them to their respective ad- 
dresses until the king had decided on 
my fate, as 1 wished to leave my case to 
my sovereign’s gracious consideration 
alone; the general nodded his appro- 
bation, locked up the letters in his writing 
desk, and desired me to return to my 
hotel, there to wait further instructions. 

In the course of a few hours 1 received 
an order to the following effect: — 

” Lieutenant Von Arnstcin will pro- 
ceed immediately to Berlin, where the 
colonel of his rc^ment will communicate 
to him his majesty’s decision on his 
case.” 

And thus was I to separate from Mary 
with a heart full of fearful expectation. 
She promised to follow me with my -aunt 
next day ; and 1 set out on my disconso- 
late pilgrimage towards the capital. 

Early the next morning 1 stood before 
my colonel. He smiled in a friendly 
manner, and said : — 

” It is the pleasure of the king that 
you should resume your rank in the regi- 
ment, participate in any promotion that 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. But I am at the same 
time charged to recommend to you in 
future to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.’* 

1 vowed that with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 


kept my word. Mary, when she heard 
of tiiis happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us ; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suffering and disgrace. 

T. H. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Various attempts have, on difierent 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliaiy to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of eve^ 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in> 
tclligcnce. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma- 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, 174G, the professor aiidressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af- 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of his daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis- 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title: 
— Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu- 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.’* 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s oar alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern- 
ment. But in the event of his ofiers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con- 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci- 
pher, he thus expresses himself : — ** Few 
people,” observes he, “ can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle- 
gro, &C., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli- 
gence. The Sicur Audibert is ready to 
submit bis secret to the test of examin- 
ation. He maintains that the first mu- 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro- 
fessor’s confidence in tlic infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded ; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a^ specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great- 
est facility. This beginning was unfor- 
tunate ; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in- 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the m). 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
for ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister ; the onalysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and tlic minister’s answer, are to 
he found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist- 
ence of these documents has liitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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Patriotic Songs, dcdirntorl to the Kin:;. 
liy Mmrs Agnes mid Sttsaima Slrivk- 
land, Mmlc ht/ Green* 

Tiik above voliiiric is very tastefully 
uot iip^ and does great credit to the fair 
composer'^, whose patriotisjii none can 
doubt. They well deserve the appro- 
bation which we are informed Ilis Ma- 
jesty has bestowed upon them. We wish 
we could say as much for the iiiiisic as for 
the poetry: indeed the composer does 
not seem very happy in his cITort on this 
occasion ; and we regret it the more, •I'l it 
in several places destroys force and 
meaning or the words. W c can, never- 
theless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the style of Dibdiii. 


()*KHFicTiini:D H opes and pautedDays. 
Mnsic by John Bird^ JCsfj, Green. 

Wii have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn most, the 
words or iniihic, ns they are both iinw(»r- 
ihy of publiration ; more pnrticidariy the 
Ja:tcr. It appears to ns that the im- 
mense profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
arc wholly nni|ualified for the task, in 
these times of reform, we may take the 
opportunity of observing, that were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
about one third less than the present ex- 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

De Cliffobo's Bride. — The words 
of this song are romantic and prett;^. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general productions of the 
present day. We may recommend it to 
our fair readers as a song not unworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 

Dhawinq-Room Lyrics. Seven Simgs, 
written by F, IV. N, Bayley^ F$q.; 
composed by J. Green. Green. Lon- 
don. 

This is an appropriate ofleriiig to the 
vocal portion of our fair readers. The 
poetry is of a light and gniccful character, 
vox., iv. 


and perfectly in unison i\ith the title. 

J)rfi whig- Room Lyrles'* arc not of a 
nature to elialleiigc the terrors of critical 
severity, even if they appeared in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we should Hud some 
dilHculty in JeHling ungcntly with Mr. 
Bay ley’s songs, cvlmi we so di^•poscJ. 

“ The Mother’s Lullaby” isi very pretty, 
and They say she is laid in tiie cold, 
cold earth” will he a favourite with most 
amateurs. The music is in Green\ be^t 
stylo, and very suitable to the poetry. 

The volume is excellently got Uj), and 
both in its cnibellishments and taNteful 
binding, docs credit to the publisher. 


Tup. Gardens and Menagerie op the 
Zoological Society. Volume Se- 
cond. — Birds, Tilt. 

Wf. have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume of this ex- 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the con- 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
birds sii])erior in natural delineation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua- 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In su{)- 
poit of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of tne reader to the plates of 
tlio emeus and tlieir young, the wild tur- 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the marabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest- 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes : — 

The tlirce species of gigantic storks fur- 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to tliosc 
of the ostrich, known by tlic name of mara- 
bous: those of tlic Indian species are for 
superior to the otlicrs. llio tail is bbek, 
and the under parts, which furnish the cele- 
brated plumes, pure white. In tlie Argala, 
these plumes are frequently of a greyish 
slate colour ; but a similar variation has not 
yet l>cca observed in tlic African species. 
On the other hand, the white of the latter is 
by no means so Iwautifully clear and bril- 
liant as tliat which has obtained tor the finest 
Indian plumes the first place in the estim- 
ation of connoisseurs. 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. mil I am at the same 
time charged to recommend to you in 
future to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.*’ 

I vowed that with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 
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kept my word. Ms^, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon ro;^ breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us ; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suffering and disgrace. 
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Various attempts have, on different 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliaiy to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in- 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma- 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1740, the professor aildrcssed to 
the then French minister for foreign af- 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discoveiy, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of his daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis- 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title: 
— " Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu- 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.” 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s ear alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern- 
ment. But in the event of his offers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con- 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the itnpossihility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci- 
pher, he thus expresses himself: — " Few 
people,” observes he, ” can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle- 
gro, &C., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli- 
gence. The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit his secret to the test of examin- 
ation. He maintains that the first mu- 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro- 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was iinfoiiniled ; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great- 
est facility. This beginning was unfor- 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in- 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go- 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
for ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister ; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
be found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist- 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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PATttioTic SoxGs/Icdirntcrl to the Kin^. 
liif Misses A^ncs mid Susanna Steiek- 
land, Aliisic by Green. 

'riiJs above volume is very tastefully 
^ot up, and docs great credit to the fair 
euitiposers, whose jiatriotism none can 
doubt. They well deserve the appro- 
bation which we are informed Ills Ma- 
jesty has bestowed upon them. We wish 
we could say ns imirli for the tiiiisic as for 
the poetry: indeed the composer does 
not seem very happy in his cflbrt on this 
occasion; and we regrtt it the more, it 
in several places destroys th^ force and 
iiieuiiing or the words. Wc can, never- 
theless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the style of Dibdin. 


O’fclR I’lCTlIllEn IluPkS AND PARTED D AYS. 

Mtmc by John Uird^ Ksq, Green. 

Wk have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn most, the 
words or music, ns they arc both unwor- 
thy of publication ; more particularly the 
la.ter. It apjicars to ns that the ini- 
incn>o profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
are wholly unqualified for the task. In 
these times oF reform, wc may take the 
opportunity of observing, that were sonic 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
about one third less than the present ex- 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 


De CuPFonn's Bride. — The words 
of this song ore romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
fur above the general productions of the 
present day. We may rccoimncnd it to 
our fair readers as a song not unworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 


Daawino-Room Lyrics. Seven Sirngs^ 
written by F. \V. N, Baytey, Esq.; 
comimedbyj. Green. Green. Lon- 
don. 

This is an op|iropriate oireriiig to the 
vocal portion of our fair readers. The 
poetry is ef a light and graceful character, 
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nml perfectly in unison with the title. 
•* Drawhig-Botm Lyrics** are not of a 
nature to challenge the tcrroi's of critical 
severity, even if they npficared in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we should find some 
cltiUciilty ill dealing uiigently with Mr. 
Baylcy’s songs, even \\ei\* we so di’^posed. 
“ The Mother’s Lidlaby” is very pretty, 
and ^ They say slie is laid in the culll, 
cold earth” will lie a favourite wiili most 
amateurs. The music is in Oreeirs best 
style, and very suitable to the poetr}-. 

The volume is exrcllcntly got up, nod 
both in its cmbelfishtiients and ta'>tcful 
binding, does credit to the piiblislier. 


Tuk Garoenb AMD Mlnadebib of thf 

Zoological Socilyy. Volume Sv~ 

road. — Birds, Tilt. 

We have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume ot this ex- 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the coii- 
clurion. We consider the niates of the 
bIrcU superior in natural delineation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua- 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In sup- 
poit of this oninion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the plates of 
the emeus and their young, the wild tur- 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the marabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest- 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes : — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur- 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to those 
of tile oslrich, known by the name of mara.. 
lams: tliusc of the Indian species are far 
superior to die others. The tail is black, 
and the under parlv, which furnish the cele- 
brated plumes, pure white. In die Argala, 
dicsc plumes are frequently of a greyish 
slate colour ; but a umilar variaUon lias iiot 
yet been observed in the African species. 
On the other hand, the white of the latter is 
hy no means so beautifully clear and bril- 
liant as that which has obtained fertile finest 
Indian plumes the first place in the cstim. 
atioii of coiiiioi^bciirs. 
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To this we beg leave to add, that from 
the breast and bodj feathers of the gigan- 
tic Indian stork, commonly called at 
Calcutta the adjutant, are made those 
elegant feather muffs and boas so highly 
prized by the belles of the present day. 
when imported from India, they are 
wholly without wadding; the miiifii, 
which are lined with shorter feathers, 
are so light that they can scarcely be 
felt on the arm. They are worn during 
the yearly cessation of heat which the 
fair residents at Calcutta call winter. 


Natuek Displayed: A new and infal- 
lible Method of acquiring Languages. 
Bif N. G. Dufief. Twelfth Edition. 
J. and C.Adlard, &c. 

It may be imagined that a system 
adopted at Harrow and lliigbv, and books 
which have readied the twclflh edition, 
can scarcely need our approval to assist 
their popularity ; the author, however, is 
aware, that to no species of literature do 
we more earnestly direct our attention 
than to that connected with education. 
Our periodical being devoted to British 
ladies, we are proud to assist mothers in 
their most sacred dutjf — the cultivation 
of their children’s minds; on the right 
direction of which, the general welfare of 
society depends. 

The speaking and hearing port of every 
language, we well know, is chiefly mecha- 
nical. M. Duftef follows nature, by teach- 
ing it mechanically, in opposition to the 
practice of most other teachers ; he has, 
therefore, begun at the right end of tu- 
ition. An extract from his first volume 
will explain his method : — 

We now MTivc at a very interesting and 
most important exercise, to which I earnestly 
solicit attention. It consists in the Master 
communicating to the Class, in the following 
manner, short French phrases, founded on 
each of the ten words which liavo been just 
recitftL 

Master — ea m’a dit quit vtnaUdarrmr 
k tondrfi\ Class repeat simultaneously and 
loudly — on ma dkt qa'il wwiii d’orriner k 
/.ondrvA The Master then infonns the 
Class that he will call out the meaning of the 
above sentence in English, which they arc to 
listen to with attention, but not to repeat after 
him. Master (loudly and distinctly) — / 
wat ioU tkai he had jud arrived at London , 
The Master, having uttered this sentence, 
pioreeds to repeat the phrase — on m’a dU 


gu*U venaii tVarriver k Londret, which the 
Class repeat once more after him — on m*a 
dU qu*il vetiait tfantuer k Londret, The 
Master proceeds to break into detached parts 
the French sentence, and the English trans- 
iatiem; the Class repeating only tiic French, 
as follows: Master — on m*a dUi Class — 
on m*a dit. Master — I was told ; Class 
(tile French only) — on m*a dii. Master— 
qu'U venaii (Tarrirer; Class — yii'tf vejuiii 
d^arriver. Master— tiiat he had just ar- 
rived ; Class — fju*H t^nmi ttarriuer. Mas- 
ter— d Lotidres; Class h Londres, Master 

— at liOndoii ; Class — h Londra, 

Tlie Master, in order to ascertiin what 
degree of attention has been paid by every 
individual of the Class, and to impress tho 
aliove sentence on the memory more forcibly, 
proceeds to particularise it again in the fol- 
lowing manner : he will tell the Class that 
every one of tiicm sliould look at him during 
the whole of this process ; he will then fix his 
eyes on one of tlie pupils, who is to answer 
him, and who is immediately informed, as 
well as tile whole Class, th.!!, whatever 
French words arc uttered, he is to repeat 
tlicm, and tiien the English of them, pre- 
viously pronounced by the Master, and also 
tile French a second time ; and, as soon as 
that is done, the whole Class, upon hearing 
sonic preconcertefi signal, (the stroke of a 
small hammer, for instance,) must echo the 
part of the French ietilence spoken by the 
Scholar. 'Die Class sliould also be informed 
tliat they must repeat, in a /dfotone, the part 
of the French sentence when first uttered by 
tlie Master; but this will be better under- 
stood by putting it into practice. Master— 
on m*(i dU ; Scholar loud, and Class /ou*, — • 
on ni’a dUt 1 have been told, on m'a dit. 
Master drih'x : Class {hud and n'miiAaif eou^ 
/y) — on m'a dit. The Master then fixes bis 
eyes on another Scholar, and MyB^gu*it 
venaU tfarriver ; Scholar Intd, and Class 5iu*, 

— ya’iV vennit (Tarriver, that he had just ar- 
rived, quit venait tfarriver. Master strikes .* 
Class — ^u'i/ venait tCarrwer. Tlie Master 
fixes his eyes on a tliird Scholar, and says, h 
Londret i Scholar hudt and Class low, — & 
Londres, at London, d Londres. Master 
strikes r Class repeat — h Londres. 

In order that this phrase should be engraved 
on the memory of each scholar, so deeply os to 
render it next to impossible that time or cir- 
cumstance should ever erase it ; tlie master 
will have recourse to an exercise so powerful 
that it can scarcely fail to accomplish the pur- 
pose. The plan may be thus exemplified. 
Eai^ pupil being ready with his date and 
date^peneU, the Master will again repeat the 
pbnae— on m'a dit q^U veuad tfarriver d 
Londret/ the Class will echo— on m'a dit 
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gu'U venaU tTarriver ^ Londret. The Maater 
says — on; Class on. Master — u; Class 
(write on the slate, and ta^f ahud) — a. Mas- 
ter — n ; Class fi. Master — on ; Class — 
on. Master — «i*o; Class — «**«. Master 

— w* apostraphe s Class — m' apoUmpke. 
j^Faster — a ; Class — a. Master — 7u*a g 
Class — ?/!*«. Master*— on tn’a; Class 
(read from their slates, loud and siiniilta- 
neoiisly) — on m'a. Master — dU ; Class — 
dit. Master — d; Class — d. ^Master — i; 
Class — /. Master — tg Class — t. Master 

— dit i Class — dit. blaster — oh m'a dit ; 
Class — OH fH*a dit. Master — jiii'i/; ('loss 

'KlosX.or^qs Class — tj. Master 

— u apostrophe i Class — n* ajtottroidie. 
Master — t; Class — i. Master — /; Claas 

— 1. Master — qu^ilg Class — Mas- 
ter — on ni*a dU qu*il ; Class — on tna dit 
quit. Master — vena//; Class — vemii. 
Master— V; Class — v. Muster — eg CIjiss 
— e. Master — vc g Class — ve. The Mas- 
ter will observe to the Class that every syl- 
hililu of the words written on the slate must 
be connected by a trait-tVuninn. The class 
will tliercforc iiiimediatuly place it afllcr ve. 
Master — M; Class— n. Master— a; Class 

— a. Master — i; Class— i. Master — /; 
Class — /. Master — veuait g Class — fvr- 
nait. Master — 07 i m'a dit qu*U ivnaitg 
Class (from their slates] — on m\i dit qu'il oe- 
tiait. blaster — d’om'm* ; Class — darriver, 
Alastcr — d' apostrophe g Class— d* ajmlrophe. 
Master — «; Class — a. Master— /ro; Class 
— d’a. Master — double rr g Class — doublt! 
rr. Master — i; Class — i Master — rri g 
Class— m’i Master— d*flm/ Class— d’a/ri. 
Master — v ; Class — v. Master — e g Class 

— o. Master — r; Class — r. Master— 
verg Class— fsrr. Master- d’am'ivr; Class 

— d'arriver. Master— on nCa dit qiiil i«- 
nait d'arriver g Class (loud and simultane- 
ously, from their slates,) — on m’a dit 711*1/ 
venait d'arrwer. Master— d, accent grave g 
Class— d, accent grave. The Master will 
call out to the Class souUgnex d (underline 
d) which they will immediately do. Master 
on m'a dit qu*U iwiait fCaniver h g Class — 
on 7n'a dU qu'U LWiait tfarriver d. Master — 
Londret; Class — Londret. Master — 
leltre majuscule ; Class— X,, /o/Zre majuscule. 
Master— 0/ Class— 0. Master— n ; Class 


— n. Master — Zon; Class — Lon. Mas- 
ter — d ; Class — d. Master— r ; Class — 
r. Master — eg Class— 0. Master — 5; 
Class — t. Master — dres ; Class — dret. 
Master— /.onc/tvs; Class — Londret. Mas- 
ter — on m'a dit quU venaU d'amiwr d Lon- 
dres g Class (from their slates) — on m*ri dit 
qtCU venait d*a~rri-i'cr it lAm-dres. The 
I^Iaster will ajiply this process, which has 
been described so minutely, to every phrase 
formed on ten words just recited.* 

The first volume is devoted to the ilc- 
vclopciiicnt of the svstcni : it contains an 
alphabetical vocabnfary of various words, 
classed accordiiift to the parts of speech ; 
and examples of their variation (a plan 
that meets oiir highobt approbation^, coii- 
vcrsatioii phrases, a collection of ulioni- 
atical nnd proverbial phrases, and an easy 
Lcelcitr Franpais. The second contains 
the cunjiigntion of verbs, Syntax made 
easy, and a Lccteur Fraufait drawn from 
higher sources. * 

We think that a literal translation, as 
well ns a parallel sentence, ought to have 
accompanied nil idioniaticnl and pro- 
verbial phrases. We do not think any 
thins is well remembered that is not tho- 
rou^ily understood ; and we have, in the 
review of a work by another author, ex- 
pressed our approval of the dissection of 
idioms. If a child learn the following 
sentence, with the English as a Irnnstatiwi 
to the French, will he not be inclined to 
apply detached parts of the phrases very 
oddly? — 

Cc jeuiic homme est comme un pajder 

da musique : 

Tliis young man is as regular ns clockivork. 

In consequence of M. Diifief’s extreme 
rcoiiumy ot teachers, there can be little 
individiiul explanation: therefore, will not 
a dull but well-incuniiig child have a very 
comical association of ideas relating to 
music-paper, and clockwork ? And, per- 
haps, following mechanically M. Diilicf ’s 
excellent plan of variation of sentences, 
the scholar may be induced to transplant 


* The attentive reader cannot fail to observe, that in these exercises the French occurs many 
more times tlian the English ; and that, tliroughout tliu System, the English is einployi^l as 
little as possible : the reason for this b founded upon tlic principle, tliat the less the organs 
of speech arc put into motion by native sounds the sooner they become adapted, or, as it 

were, moulded, to the sounds of the language which is the object of study. The cars of the 
learners soon Income, if I may use the expression, completely saturated with French sounds ; 
and thb is one of tlie circumstances which concur in promoting wonderfully tlie progress of 
those who learn by this plan: so true it is tlwt the simplest means are generally die most 
powerful. ^ 
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such phrases in the most 1aii$;hablc ninn> 
tier into conversation. Candour obliges 
IIS to own that the author, by the use of 
Italics, has pointed out the words which 
cause the sentences to clash ; yet is not 
this as if, where several roadsincct, apas- 
seiiiicr were forewarned by a finger-post —»• 

“ This is a wrong roa*l but without re- 
ceiving the slightest iiitiination of the 
place to which it leads? There is nothing 
we more earnestly reconiineml in tuition 
than the dissection and aualvAis of idioms, 
whether they are proverbial, inelaphy- 
hiral *, or such as convey lively ideas to 
th.c mind, under what appears to n fo- 
reigner a difficult urrungciiient of words ; 
as the following: — 

Alloiis, courage ; la wilu f/nt rcrient a file. 
Conic cheer up ; she is recovering her senses. 

Do fpicllo |Nirt viciit il ? 

Who sent him ? 

Jc n'al qiic faire dc votre argent. 

J do not winl your money at olL 

Qu a-l~il d Jeter les hauts cris ? 

tv hat oils him that he complains so loudly V 

We repeat, that translations, as well ns 
parallel sentences, ought to accompany 
all such examples of idioms, or the ideas 
of the learner remain confused and inde- 
finite. 

To sum up our examination of M. Dii- 
fief’s plan, we consider that his mode of 
tuition lays a most admirable foundation 
for the acquirement of languages; one 
that never was surpassed — perhaps, never 
equalled. His books arc equally instruc- 
tive to the teacher in the art of teaching, 
as to the^ pupil in that of learning. In 
saying this, we bestow no slight praise ; 
for, in most works of the kind, the first is 
an object that does not receive the slight- 
est consideration. Nevertheless, we can- 
not allow our numerous friends who 
superintend the education of their own 
children, or that of others, to consider 
French tuition finished when M. Dufief 
has done with his pupils. They will, it is 
true, be able to spcaa French intrepidly, 
hear it clearly, and write it correctly; 
but, to establish that intimate literal^ 
taste for the language (without which, or 
constant colloquial practice, an acquired 
language soon fades from the memory }, 
we would advise M. Dtifief’s highest 
(.lass to be broken into smaller divisions, 


consisting of ten or fifteen, and each to be 
placed under the tuition of an intelligent 
teacher, who would read with Lite pupils, 
and open their minds to the beauties of 
Frcneli literature. Thus would oiir only 
objection to M. Dulicf s plan be obviated, 
viz. that the enormous size of the classes 
cuts off' all intellectual communication 
between [iiipil and teacher : however de- 
sirable such a system may be in the ele- 
lucntnry brunches, it is greatly detrimental 
to the finishing work of instruction. 

Divini.s op TiiK CiienriT op EN'r.T.ANr. 

Nos. XIV. and XV. Jeremy Tayltn\ 

Vols, II, and in. A. J. Valpy. 

“ Ay, Sir, there were giants in those 
days,” was the remark of George III. to 
a learned person in his court who was 
praising the writings of this great divine. 
The justice of the single-hearted mon- 
arch’s ter.ie criticism will be generally 
known, as Mr. Vulpy’s excellent press un- 
folds the rich treasures of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works; which, much as they are cele- 
brated, are more universally talked of 
than read ; more known in extracts than 
as a whole : ami that not from the want 
of a desire to read, hut literally from the 
want of books. As unbelievers, of good 
literary taste, often rend the Bible, to 
enjoy the high relibli of its poetical beau- 
ties, so many modern men of genius, who 
would not, on any account, read a hook 
of devotion for the sake of edificntion. 
will dwell with delight on the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor, through admiration of his 
sublime eloquence, his keen observation, 
his sparkling wit, lolly poetry, and deep 
learning. The last qualification is, indeed, 
his chief fault in the c^es of a Christian 
reader ; for it is rather more apparent 
than needful in his style: yet so capti- 
vating is that st)Ic to every class of read- 
ers, that we ran scarcely wish it to be 
other than it is. In the present voliiinc 
we find, among other sermons, that beau- 
tiful series, ** On the good and evil 
Tongue : ” many of its precepts arc ad- 
mirably adapted to increase the happiness 
of society in general. For the purposes 
of utility, as well as to show the powers of 
the author, we givethc following extracts : 

Do not many men talk themselves into 
anger, screwing up themselves with dialogues 
of fancy, till they forget the company and 


• '1 he idioms of a cultivated |)eoplc ore oBcn highly poetical ; proverbs, liowcvcr hackneyed 

and vulgariwd, are frequently expressed with the truest feeling of poetry. 
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tlicinsclves ? Anil some men hate to be con- 
tradicted or mti»rni]ited, or to be discovered 
ill their fully ; and some men bein«r a little 
cunscioiis, and nut striving to amend by si- 
lence, they make it worse by discourse; a 
long story of tlieiiiselves, — a tedious praise 
of another, collaterally to do tlieinsclvcs ad- 
vantage, — a declainalioii against a sin to 
undo the person, or ojipress the reputation, 
of their neighbour, — unseasonable repetition 
of that which neither profits nor delights, — 
trifling contentious about a goat’s beard, or 
the blood of an oyster, — anger and animo- 
sity, spite and rage, — scorn and reproach 
begun on ipiestions which concern neitlier of 
the litigants,— tierce disputations — striv- 
ings for what is past, and what shall never 
lie : tliese are the events of the loose atul tin- 
wary tongue ; which :uv like Hies and gnats 
on tlie margin of a pool ; they do nut sting 
like an asp, or bite deep us a bear ; yet they 
can vex a man into a fever and iin{iaficnre, 
:uid make him incapable of rest aiul counsed. 

4 « » » 

A cheerful spirit is the best convoy for re- 
ligion ; and though sadness does in some 
cases beeotnc a Christian, as being on index 
of a ]iious mind, of conipassion, and a wise, 
I!ro|ier rosentmoiit of things, yet it serves but 
one end, being useful in the only instance of 
repentance ; and bath done its greatest works, 
not when it weeps and sigles, but when it 
hates and grows careful against sin. Rut 
f‘]ieerfiilne«-s, and a festival spirit, fill the 
soul full of harmony ; it composes music for 
churches and hearts, it makes and ]iulilishe.s 
glonTi cations of God, it produces thankful- 
iicss, find serves the end of charity: and 
\\ lieu the oil of gladness runs over, it makes 
bright and tall cinissioiis of light and holy 
fires, reaching up to a cloud, and iiiakiiigjoy 
I uuiid about : and, therefore, since it is so 
iiiiioceiit, and may be so pious and full of 
holy advantage, whatsoever can innocently 
minister to this holy joy, does set forward tlie 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, 
charity itself, which is the vertical top of nil 
religion, is nothing else hut a union of joys, 
(‘oncentred in the heart, and reflected from all 
(he angles of our life and intercourse. It is 
a rejoicing in God, a gladness in our neigh- 
bour's good, a pleasure in doing good, a re- 
joicing with him ; and without love we can- 
not liave any joy at all. 

Rut when the jest liath teeth and nails, 
biting or scratching our brother ; when it is 
loose and wanton ; when it is unseasonable ; 
and much, or many ; when it serves ill pur- 
poses, or spends better time ; then it is 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit 
away, seeking for a temple where the 
niinli and the iniiMC are solemn and religioiM. 

Rut, abo\e nil (he abuses which ever dis- 


honoured the tongues of men, nothing more 
deserves the whip of an oxtemiiniiting angel, 
or the stings of scorpions, than profane jest- 
ing; which is a bringing of the Spirit of 
God to partake of the follies of a man ; as if 
it were not enough for a man to be a fool, 
hut the wisdom of God must be brought into 
those horrible scenes. He that makes a jest 
of the words of Scripture, or of holy things, 
plays witli tliiiiider, and kiNses the mouth of 
a cannon just as it belches fire and death ; ho 
stakes heaven at spurii-|)oiut, and trips cross 
and pile whether ever he shall sec the face of 
God or no ; he laughs at damnation, while 
ho liail rather lose God than lose his jest; 
nay (which is the horror of all), he makes a 
jest of G(hI liiiiiself, and (he Spirit of the Fa- 
ther and the Son to become ridiculous. Some 
men use to ns'id Scripture on their knees, and 
many with their licadn uncovered, and all 
gixid men with fear and trembling, with re- 
veriMice and grave attention. “ Search the 
Scriptures, for therein ye hi>pe to iiave life 
eternal ; *' and « All Scriiilure is wiltten by 
inspiration of GoA, and is lit for instruction, 
for reproof, for exhort'itioii, for doctrine,” 
not for jesting ; but lie that makes that use of 
it, had liettcr part with his eyes in jest, and 
give Ills heart to make a tennis-bull ; and, 
that I may speak the worst thing in the world 
of It, it is as like the material part of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, as jeering of a man 
is to abusing him ; and no man can use it 
but he that wants wit and manners, ns well as 
he w'nnts religion. 

'J1ie third instance of vain, trifling convers- 
ation and Immoderate talking is, revealing 
secrets; which is a dismantling and rending 
of the rolfv from the privacies of human in- 
tercourse ; and it is w'orsu than denying to 
restore that which was intrusted to our 
charge ; for this not only injuries his neigh- 
bour’s right, but throw's it away, and exposes 
it to his viieiny ; it is ji denying to give a man 
his own arms, and delivering them to an- 
oUicr, by whom he shall suffer iiiiscdiier. He 
that intrusts n secret to his fi lend, goes tlii- 
dier as to a sanctuary, and to violate the rites 
of that is sacrilege, ami profanation of friend- 
ship, which is the sister of religion, and tlic 
mother of secular blessing ; a tiling so sacred, 
that it cliaiiges a kingdom fiito a chiirdi, and 
makes interest to be piety, and justice to be- 
come religion. Rut this mischief grows ac^ 
cording to the subject-matter and its etfcct ; 
and tlie tongue of a bubbler may crush a 
man’s bones, or break his fortune on her own 
wheel : and whatever the effect be, yet of 
itself it is the betraying of u trust, and, by 
reproach, oflcntimes losses on to intolerable 
calamities, like a criminal to his scaffold 
throngli the execrable gates of ciiics; an<l, 
though it is infinitely worse that the secret is 
N 5 
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laid open out of spite or treachery, yet it is 
tnore foolish when it is discoTerctl for no 
other end but to serve the itch of talking, or 
to Hciin to know, or to be siccounted worthy 
of a trust. 

The sermon entitled The Duties of 
the Tongue " inculcates a strong lesson 
on the necessity of using delicacy and 
tenderness in reproof. Ilow iininy people 
who deem themselves uctiiuted hy the host 
motives, vet seize every opportunity of 
venting the whole efTorvcseencc of a sple- 
netic and distracting temper on n friend 
or relative suddenly overwhelmed with 
ealamityj What iiuiiihers of broken 
hearts, of wounded spirits, and even of 
suicides, might be spared, were the fol- 
lowing exeeilent observations duly con- 
sidered ; — 

Use nut lilH>rty of reproof in the days of 
sorrow and allliction ; for the calnniity itself 
is enough to chastise the gaictivK of sinning 
persons, and to bring them to re|ioiitaiu‘c : it 
limy lie sometimes fit to insinuate the men. 
tioii of the cause of that sorrow, in order to 
repenhmee, and nciire ; butHcvereand biting 
langiuigc* U tlicn out of season, and it h like 
putting vinegar to nii inlhuiiLMl and smarting 
eye: it increases the anguish, and tempts 
unto impatience. In the accidents of a sad 
person, we imist do as nurses to their falling 
childnni, snatch them up and still their cry. 
ings, and entertain their passion with some 
delightful avocation ; but chide not then, 
when the sorrowful man needs to lie re- 
frc'slicd. When Oates, the cynic, met Dc*- 
iiietriiis Plialcrciis in his baiushiuent and 
trouble, be went to him mid s]iokc to him 
friendly, and used bis philosophy in the ini- 
nistrics of comfort, and taught him to li^ar 
his trouhle nobly, and so wrought on tlic cri- 
minal and wild' Demetrius; and he moved 
him to repentance, wIk^' if he luul lieeii chid- 
den, as he expected, would have scorneil the 
innnncrs of the cynic, and hated his presence 
and institution. 

.\void all the evil appendages of this 
lilierty ; for since to reprove a siimiug hro- 
ilier is, at the best, but an unwehsmie and 
invidious employment, tlioiigli it may also 
lie understood to bo full of charity ; yet, 
therefore, we must not moke it to lie liat^ul 
by adding reproach, scorn, violent expres- 
sions, scurrility, derision, or bitter invectives. 
Jerome invited Epicliarnius to supper ; and 
he, knowing that Jerome had unfbitiinately 
killed his friend, re]ilied to his invitation, 
^'tlqninuper cum amieo* imnuJaret, non vo- 
rrrj/f, “ 1 tl ink 1 may come ; for when thou 
didst sacrifice thy friends, thou didst not de- 
loiir tlicm.” 'i'his was a bitter sarcasm, and 
might, with more prudence and charity, lia%’e 


been avoided. ^ Tlicy that intend charitably 
and conduct W’isely, take occasions and pni- 
per seasons of reproof ; tlioy do it by way of 
question and similitude, by narrative and apo- 
logu^ by commending somclliing in him 
that is good, and discoinincnding the same 
fault in otlicr persons, by way that may dis- 
grace that vice, and preserve the reputation 
of the man. Sonic use to ininglu praises 
witli their reprehensions, and to invite their 
friend's pctiencc to endure remedy, by mi- 
nistering ^otne pleasure with their medicine; 
for ns nowise man can well endure to lie 
praised by luin that knows not how to dis- 
praise and to reprove, so neither will they 
endure to be reproved by bitn that knows not 
how to praise ; for reproof from such a man 
betrays too great a love of hiiiisclf, and an 
Illiberal spirit. 

In the third volume, the bcniitiful ser- 
mons entitled “ 'I'hc Serpent and the 
Dove,** niul The Fuulish Exchange,*' 
arc well deserving attention. 


Thk Oi.d Mam op the Mountain, &c. 

Tti/fx from the German of Tieck, 

Moxon. 

It is long since we have opened a ge- 
nuine work from the German with all its 
metaphysical dreaminess and ghostly ro- 
mance. Germanised English romance Is 
fashionable ctioii»h; but since tlic stars 
of Schiller, Goetlic, and Kotzebue have 
set, no one but Foiique lias buccccdod to 
the magic sceptres vacated or resigned by 
these potent enchanters. 

We trace imich of the national man- 
nerism of German romance in this trans- 
lation, which, despite of verbal faults and 
nflcctatioiis too niitncrous to mention, is 
a work of genius; indeed, it possesses 
more genius and imagination than talent 
and clever arrangement. The hinry of 
the first tale is carelessly put together, — 
evidently for the purpose of throwing out 
a variety of fanciful and sometimes beau- 
tiful opinions on the mysteiy of human 
existence, and the usages and customs of 
society : at one moment the reader laughs 
at some flighty absurdity, while at the 
next he is presented with some trait no 
less touching than true. The Old Man 
of the Mountain is ii sort of bei.evolent 
misanthrope, resident on the Hartz. The 
Lovccharm is likewise a vehicle for fan- 
ciful theories : the story is horrible and 
unsatisfiictoiy. Those who delight in 
diablerie will really revel in the tale of 
Pietro of Abano; for the author has 
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tl'.ere forgotten all his dreamy philosophy, 
aid written a thorough-going romance. 
From this tale we give the following ex- 
tract ; — 

The nightingale began singing before his 
window, and he saw that it was blowing hard 
and raining : his fondness for the bird made 
him take it in, and set it atop of a high old 
waidrobe. He clambered up, and was lean- 
ing over to place tlic cage steadily, when Uic 
chain from which the portrait of his lielovcd 
was lianging broke, and the picture slid to 
the wall and down la hind the old chest. The 
utiliajjpy are tcrriAed by tlie veriest trifles : 
lie got down hastily to seek for his darling 
treasure. He stoopt down to the ground, but 
his search was in vuin ; it was not to be mhmi 
beneath tlie large heavy cabinet- Everything, 
whether of great or little moment, in his life, 
seemed to be persecuting him, as it were, 
under some spell. lie shoved at the old 
piece of furniture, and tried to push it out of 
its place; but it was fastened to tlic wall, 
llis impatience grew more vcheiiieiit uitli 
every hinderaiice. He seised an old irunlNir 
which he found in the anteroom, and labour- 
ed wiUi all his strength to move the waid- 
rolie ; and at last, after much heaving and 
wrenching, and a hundred fruitless eftorts, it 
gave way with a loud cracking, as if an iron 
cramp or cliain had si:apt. The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forward, and Antonio was 
at leiigtli able to squeeae himself in lictwcen 
it and the wall. He immediately saw his 
beloved portrait ; it was lying upon the broad 
knob of a door, which jutted out of the wall. 
He kisi it, and turned the handle, which 
yielded. A door opened ; and he resolved to 
push the great wardrobe somewhat further 
away, and to explore this strange matter ; for 
he thouglit the owner of the lioiise himself 
4could hardly be ac(|iiaiiited with this secret 
passage, which hail been concealed with so 
much care, and, as it appeared, for so long a 
time. When he hod gained a little more 
room, he saw that, behind the door, there 
was a narrow winding staircase. lie went 
down a few steps ; the tliickest darkness came 
round him. He descended lower and still 
lower ; the stairs seemed to lead down almost 
to the bottom of the house. He was on the 
point of returning, when he struck against a 
stoppage ; for the flight of steps was now at 
an end. As he gro|ied up and down in the 
darkness, his hand hit on a brass ring, which 
he pulled, and instantly the wall opened, and 
a glow streamed into his face. Uefore he 
passed through, he examined the door, and 
found that a spring, which the ring had set in 
motion, had driven it back. He put it to, 
and stept cautiously into the room. It was 
covered with costly red tapestry ; purple cur- 


tains of heavy silk hung down before the 
windows ; a bed of brilliant scarlet, embroi- 
dered with gold, rose in the middle of the 
room. Everything was still ; no sound was 
heard from the street ; tlic windows lookt into 
a snuill garden. A painful anxiety came 
over the youth as he stucxl in tlic midst of the 
chamber ; he listenvil attentively, and at length 
seemed to hear the low whis|icr of a breath, 
as from a sleeper. With throbbing heart, he 
turned round, and went forward, to sjiy wlie- 
tlier any one was upon the Inul ; he spread 
open tlie silken liungiiigs, and — he thought 
he must be in a dream ; fur iK'fore him lay, 
)iale as a corpse, but in a sweet slumber, the 
form of his beloved Crescentin. Her bosom 
lieaviMl visibly ; soitietliiiig like a slight blusli 
had tinged her pale lips, which were softly 
clos(>(l, fpiiieriiig ini|M‘ri'eptibly, as a gentle 
smile, ever and anon, flitted over them. Her 
hair was looses and lay in its dark heavy locks 
u|)on her shoulders ; her dresi was white, 
w'ttli a gulden clasp at her ginlle. For a long 
time, Antonio stood lost in gazing ; at lost, 
as if driven by a Kiipernatural power, he 
siiatclit the lovely white hand, and begun to 
pull up the sleeper liy force, bhe darted a 
plaintive cry forth ; and, frightened by it, he 
let go the arm again, which drupt languidly 
u}ioii the pillow. But the dream sosceiiieil 
it) hud fl«)wii away; the net of hlei>p, which 
hud held tlie woiidcnius funn inclosed, was 
rent asunder : and as clouds and mists move 
along the side of the hills on the gentle 
morning brei'zc, in wavy fonns, and now rise 
and now sink again, so the sluinliercr began 
to stir, stretcht herself as if powerless, and, in 
slow and graceful motions, seemed striving 
to emerge from lier sleep. Her arms raisisl 
themselves ; so that the brood sleeves fell 
back, and displayed their full beauteous 
roimdiiess; her hands folded thvinselvi>s, and 
tlicii flropt down again ; the lieail arose, and 
the bright neck liftcfl itself freely up ; but 
the eyes w'ere still fast closed; the black 
tresses fell over the face, but tJie long taper 
Angers stroakeci them back. Now die fair 
one was sitting fpiite upright ; slie crost het 
arms over her lireast, heaved a liard sigh, ana 
on a sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

Slie gazed at the youth, but it woe os 
though slie saw him not ; she shook her liead 
tlien she graspt the gold tassel which was' 
fastened to the top of the bed, lifted herself 
strongly up, and the tall slender form was 
now standing on its feet, raised up* on high 
in the midst of the scarlet drapery. She then 
stept safely and Aniily down from the couch, 
walkt a few paces up to Antonio, who had 
drawn back, and with a cldldish exclamation 
of surprise, as wlien children ore suddenly 
gladdened by a new plaything, she laid her 
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iiiiiid iipoti l)is dioiildur, siriilcrl lovi'lily upon 
l.iiii, mid cried viilli a soft voice — " An- 
ii>ni<i ! ” 

Rut lie, pierced through and through with 
fear, niid hormiir, and joy, and ainazement, 
iirid the deepest pity, knew nut ivhelher to 
tly iVoin her, to cinhrarc her, to east himself 
su her feet, or to melt away iii tears, and die. 
'I'liat was the selfsame KOuiid which, of yore, 
he h.id heard so ulV^ii anti with such delight, 
at which his whole heart had tunietl round* 
“ Thun livesl ! ** he cried, with a voice which 
tlie swell of his feeliii;^ stilletl. 

The svicet smile that had iiiounteil from 
her pale lips user her cheiK, even into her 
i 'ldiaiit e^cs, suthlenly split, and froze into a 
•‘dll* expre'xion of the dee]H'St, most uiuitter- 
;'i)!c Antonio could not endui'c the 

;d.)iuv of those eyes: lie covered his f:ice 
with his liniids, mid shrieht — Art thou a 

'I'lie fl,'pire came still closer, preatdown his 
anus with her hands, so that his face lay hare ; 
r.iul said, with a gently llutteiing voice — 
*' No ; look at me. 1 am not dead ; and yet 
I live not. Give me that cup theie.*' 

A frn.;raiit liipiid was lUniting in the crys. 
t::l vtssid. He hehl it out to her, trcmidiiig * 

• lie set it to her month, and sipt the ilrink hy 
••low draughts. “ Alas ! my poor Antonio !** 
she ihen saiil . ** I will only luirrow Uu-se 
earl Illy powers that 1 may dioelo.se die most 
inonvirons of crimes to iheo ; tiuii I may he^ 
-eecli thy aid ; that I may ])rev:iil on thee to 
help me to that restullor which all my feel- 
ings so fervently yearn.'* 

iSlie had siuik l).*ick into the ann-(ha:r,:iiid 
Antonio was sitting at lur feet. ** llelliMi 
arts" she again heg.iii, ** J:a\e soemiiiy.ly 
awakened me from death, '(he *Miiie iiuai 
whom my iiiexiH'rieiiced youth honoured as 
ail apostle, is a spirit of darkness: he gave 
me this shadow of life. He loves me, as he 
says, [low my heart shmiik iMck from him 

hell iny awakening eye hehehl him ! I sleep, 
1 hisTithe ; I may, if I clmose, be restored to 
life altogcliier (so that wicked man has pro- 
iiiist me), if 1 will give myself up to him with 
iiiy whole heart — if, in secret concealment, 
1 will let him become my husband .... 
( ), Antonio, how Imid is every wonl to me — 
K-very thought ! All his art cniinfilos liefoie 
my longing for death. It was frightful, 
wi'.eii my spirit, already at rest, with new 
vidotis already unfolding before it, was suin- 
mon.sl Imck so cruelly out of its calm peace. 
INly body was already a stranger to me — a 
lid^tilo ainl hateful thing. 1 came Imck, like 
file fieed slave, to chains and n dungeon. 
Help mo, my true lover— » save me! '* 

** How ?” said Antonio. “ Oh, Go<l in 
I leaven ' what have 1 lived to ! — iii what a 
late do [ find thee ag.iiii ' And tlum lan-t 


[i.atfi/'i il/tf/?. 

not, mayst not, return to lifealtogetlicr? — 
thou caiist not again lie mine — again be tliy 
p.m*nts' lieiir child ? *’ 

" linpossiiilc I ” cried rrcsccntio, with a 
tone of anguish ; and her paleness became 
yet whiter from dismay. “ Alas ! — Life ! — 
liow can any one seek it again who lias once 
been set free from it ? Tlioii, niy pour An- 
tonio, conceivcHt not the deep longing, tiie 
love, the rapture, whcrL'with 1 tuiiik upon 
death, and pant for iL Even more intensely 
than of yore I loved lliee ; oven more fer- 
vently than niy lips .nt the Easter festival 
Itired for the holy wafer, do 1 now yearn for 
death. Then 1 slinil lo\e ihee ir.oro freely 
an<( more wholly i.i (»od; then I sliiill he 
given luck to my parents. Tlicii I •«hali live; 
formerly 1 was dead ; now 1 am a chmd and 
.*iKh:ulo\v — a riddle to myself :iiiil to thee. 
Alas! when tiiy love and our youth li.ne 
gleamed in upon me in my present stale — 
ulieii 1 have heard my well-known ni-liiiii- 
.•'aie fium alune pouring hei snug Into tiiy 
loiii-linesH — what a sweet slnnldering, what 
adark joy and pain have then lipphd lliioiigh 
the diCNk of my being ! O, help me to get 
hHi-»e from this eliaiii.*' 

“ What can 1 do for Ihce i " askt An- 
tonio. 

Her talking had again hroken the Kfreiigth 
of the aiiparilion : she pansetl awhile, uit!i 
closed eyelids; then she spake faintly - - 
** Alas! if 1 could go into .i chiircli, if I 
could bo present when the Jzml is liiled iqi, 
nnil appeals to the congregation in the sacra- 
ment, then, in that hlesvd ir.ouieiit, 1 should 
die of rapture. 

What should li'ii'.dcr me,'* sahl Antonio, 
** from iiiforniiiig against the villain, and 
delivering him up to the IrihiinulH and to the 
inqiUMtioti ? ’* 

“ No I no ! no ! '* groaned the figure, in 
the gieaicst terroiir: “thou dost not know* 
him; he ii loo mighty; he wuulil make liis 
c‘.cnpe, uiid again tear me to liiiii within the 
circle of his w'iekeiliicss. tluictly, and by 
'Jlence alone can we succeed : lie must feci 
secure. A chance has hn>iight thee to me : 
thou must make him believe himself quite 
safe, and keep everything secret.” 

'Hie youth colleetcd liis semes; he talkt 
much with his former hclrothcd. Rut 
s^ieakiiig liceanie more and more difficult to 
her ; her eyelids drop! dow n ; she drank once 
more of tlie woiulerous potion; then she 
madj him had her to the couch. Fare- 
well I *' she said, as if alreoily in a dream: 

do not forget ine." She mounted upon the 
licil, laid herself gently dow n ; her hands 
^larehtfur the crucifix, which she kist with 
her eyes closed ; then she held out her band 
to her lover, and beckoned him away, as she 
Ntivfclit l:eiM*1f out to ‘leep. Antonio gazed 
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at her awhile ; tlicn, with the spring?, he dint 
tlie invisible door again, crept back up the 
narrow winding stairs fo his clianilier, fixtthc 
wardrolic in its old place, and burst into hot 
tears as the song of the nightingale welcomed 
him w itii the swell of its mournful iioiest lie, 
too, longed for death ; and only wisht, before- 
hand, to release her who, hut a few days 
since, was to have been his earthly bride, 
from her iiiarvelloiis and awful state. 

Wc cannot lay aside this hook without 
condemning the manner in which the style 
is defurincd by the nifectod mode of spcIU 
ing : the niithur ends every verb in the 
preterite with t instead of cd; us rr- 
ftrotwhl^furbUdy ccasi^ Utiki^ ww//-/, in the 
[ihicc Ilf Tcptoachcd^ furhhhrd, ceased, 
ttdkcd, walked. The Engli^ll language, 
it is true, has a few curruptCLl verbs that 
(‘11(1 Icgitiiiiatcly thus; but, by all ortho- 
graphi'its, tlie\ are coii'iulercd a reproach 
aiifl blot on the language', ^lany other 
words arc printed V('ry oddly ; as uprore, 
///«/;/, for upnrtr and kcij'/il. 


Joi'itNAi. jiK t/A('ai)kmik n’lIonTiciiL- 
Ti'iii:. j\[nnthltf Periodical, Nos. I., 
11 ., in., IV. iWis, 

\Vi: are fir in ndvaricc ofoiir Parisian 
iiciglihoiirh as regards liorticiiltiirc, both 
ill theory and |irnelioe; nevertheless, 
the iiiiivVrsulity of the Preneii language 
renders ^llcll a work as the pre>ciit an 
object of interest to every naturalist in 
Oreat Britain, ns it is the general rcceji- 
larlc, tliriuiLih French translations, of 
horticultural iiroceedings in the Low 
(*ouiitri(>s, (icM'inaiiy, and Italy; whose 
languages are far less fnniiliur to the 
dritisli cultivator. It is singular that 
with s'lch facilities of soil and climate, 
gardening is so little the passion of the 
French. VVhilc floriculture and botany 
arc anionyst tlie inu.st refined accomplish- 
inciits of English ladies, the Parisian 
belle is contented with doating in senti- 
incntal fiisliioii on her hoiic^uet, but re- 
mains ill pc feet igiiurnncc oi the natural 
iiislory of her flowers. There arc no 
cottage window flowers in France, and 
few cottage gardens. Till lately, the 
science of botany and horticulture was 
confined to a few learned men ; but since 
the French have taken a high national 
pride ill their lieaiiciful pardcn-cciiictcry 
of P^rc la Chaise, gardening has gradually 
become a favourite occiipatioii^amongst 
all classes in the neiglibuurliood of Paris : 
licnce the work under review. It is our 


boiindeii duty to give our fair readers 
notice of any novelty in continental litera- 
ture that may assist tlieiii in the pursuit 
of horticulture; wliich so dcliglitfiilly 
combines utility and amusement, mid in 
which for once fashion and worth arc 
happily united. Tiie English subscribers 
to the French Journal of Horticulture 
must expect to find half of it, at least, 
mode up of irunslatioiis from Mr. Lou- 
don's Gardener's Maga/iiie, and other 
English works of the same kind ; never- 
theless, it contains niiich to repay the 
reader and translator, particularly a very 
interesting account of a beautiful variety 
of white double Camellia, raised from 
seed ripened at Nantes by M. llc'ctot. 
Wc select a lew ntlicr p:issngcs that ap- 
pear new and useful : — 

METIIOII or IMlorCRlNO IllVAKK IIAIII.IAS. 

M. Dtschifiiv;, a diMitr'iiislu'd lioriiriil- 
tiirist of VerviilK's, has roininuiiii'iitcfl his 
mode of obtaining hoaiitifiil dwarf varieties 
of this ilouer. As soon as the dahlias spring 
up (afier the roots are plaiileil. (o Ihc height 
of six or eight inches, the garileiier must 
rnish them down to the earth with Ids heel, 
and before the shoots spring again they 
must be replanted either in the bonier or in 
pots. In June they will reach the height 
of two or three feet, but will never grow 
higher ; tliey will he entirely eoxered with 
liowers, rather Miinller than usual it is true, 
hut not the less heautifiil. To reduce tlie 
plant to fifieen inches in height when the 
principal stalk springs the second lime, it 
it must be cut to half flie height and some 
notches cut iiiiiier the leaflet Inifls, wlieiice 
will spring ninny hi'.melies hearing a great 
profiisiuii of miniature flowers two or tliree 
weeks later than usual, hut excei-diiigly ]ver- 
feet; by this miansdaliliasan* made window 
flowers, and ure very oriiniiiental in Paris. 
The method is likewise useful where dahlias 
are planted in graduated stages. 

The French Horticultural Journal like- 
wise coiumunictitcs the inetliod of increas- 
ing double Dahlias by means of slips; 
but ns that account in the course of the 
spring made the tour of the Fiiglish 
periodical prcas, and was nlso men- 
tioned by our Magazine a twelvemonth 
ago in a biography of flowers, witiL other 
peculiarities of the Dahlia, we forlicur 
repeating it, and proceed to greater 
novelties. 

lir.l'i: (JflKRRJEB. 

This is a delicious variety with blue 
juice, raised in Holland by M. Van Mons 
from the stones of ilm small black cherry ; 
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It 18 considered by horticulturists a most 
happy discovery. 

TUP. ZELKONA. 

This fine new forest tree has been intro- 
diicetl into the Jardin dcs PlanteSi and Pdre 
la Chaise, by M. Andr£ Micliaux, from the 
borders of die Caspian Sea, and from those 
of the Black Sea, in (he province of Ghilan. 
The Zelkoiia rises, with a stately tnink, to 
the height of at least eighty feet, and does 
not begin to branch till it rciiches the height 
of flve-and-twenty or tliirty feet. The wood 
is dry, and close grained ; more durable and 
strong than elm, and perfectly applicable to 
domestic or naval uses. Tlic grain is very 
fine, and is susceptible of a good polish. 
The foliage is highly omamcnlal, and is 
never destroyed by insects. Hitherto it has 
been grafted on the elm with great success ; 
but in the Janlin des Plantes are some plants 
wliich M. Gainlia has raised from seed, and 
which are in a promising state: hopes arc 
entertained that this noble tree will be natu- 
ralised in the forests of France. 

Among these nuinbers arc a few plates 
of little value. In the July number u re- 
presentation is given of the new Camellia 
Hcetotiana, very coarsely done in litho- 
graph ; indeed it seems ns if some young 
lady from school bad designed the origi- 
nal, in thill most iiiiiiHtural of all dniil)- 
ing called oriental tinting. Our botanical 
and horticultural pnblicutious in England 
arc differently illustrated. 

Enolisii School or Painting and 
SeuLi’TURK. XVIJL XIX. XX. 

and XXL Tilt. 

Tiik scries of Hogarth’s Marriage k la 
Mode is finished in No. XVJII. The 
expression of the fares in the beautiful 
outline miniature of the last scene is well 
preserved by the artist: he has failed, 
however, in representing the deathlike 
rigiditv of the Countess’s figure, so won- 
derfully depicted by Hogarth ; but that 
figure, ill the original, both as to drawing 
and colouring, is a miracle of art. We 
arc much pleased with the copy of Wil- 
kie’s Ueiit-day, in No. XIX., and with 
that of Opic’s Historical Picture of the 
Conjuration in Henry the Fourth, in No. 
XX. With the Grecian Harvest Home 
we are less satisfied; the limbs of the 
dancing female figure are not in good pro- 
portion. Allan’s picture of the Circas- 
sian Captives is most accurately repre- 
sented in No. XXL 


The Watering Places or Great Bri- 
tain. Part TMrd. Hinton. 

The present number contains a pic- 
turesque view of Southampton ; a very 
correct one of St, Leonard’s, Hastings ; 
and a view of Eastbourne: the letterpress 
is still devoted to the localities ofBright- 
on. We think, at this time of the year, 
when so many fashionables are migrating, 
the work will be extremely useful to 
those who have not yet chosen the place 
of their destination. 


Family Classical Libra ay. No. XIX. 

^Juvetud and Persiui. A. J. Vulpy. 

Juvenal and Persius, in one neat 
pocket volume, with biographical sketches 
of those great satirists, anti Dr. Johnson’s 
imitations of the third and tenth satires 
of Juvenal to boot ! This is indeed muL 
turn in fjfirvo. The spirit and interest of 
the Latin authors liave been well pre- 
served ill the versions of Badhain and 
Sir W. Drummond ; whilst a few passages 
which required the pruning hand of taste 
have been softciietl and retrenched. By 
the adoption of thii precaution, the work 
has been rendered better ailaptcd for the 
perusal of the general reader. 


Family Classical Library. No. XX, 
— Thucudidet. Volume Fir^t. A. J, 

Valpy. 

In the twentieth Number of this excel- 
lent undertaking, Mr. Valpy has presented 
the English render with Dr. Sinith’ti trans- 
lation of a portion of Thucydides, con- 
tmning the first three books of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. A biographical sketch 
of the Athenian historian is prefixed. 
The translator has done ample justice 
to the vigorous style and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the original ; and in the neat- 
ness of its typographical execution, the 
volume fully equals its predecessors. 


Epitome op English Literature, 
Part III. Locke. Valpy. 

This volume contains the continuation 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, from the twelfth chapter of the 
second book to the end. The work is 
supported with the ability manifested in 
the former numbers. 
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Hymns for Children. By the Ucv. 

JVm. Ficlchcr, N. Hailes. 

Several of these little devotional 
poems are written in a strain uf pleai>iiig 
simplicity. “ The Little Invalid's Prayer,” 
and that on “ Cruelty to Animals,” are 
calculated to benefit juvenile minds. 


SToniE>i FOR Young Children. By the 
Author of “ Conveuntions on Che- 
wistrj/'* Longman. 

The author of the celebrated “ Coii- 
versatioiis on Chemistry'’ has conde- 
sceiided to write a hook' for infants : wc 
cannot ciingratiilatc her on her success in 
this department, and would not advise her 
again to leave the path in wliich she is 
unrivalled. Minds habitually exercised in 
abstruse sciences too often sniiposc that 
very young children delight in puerile and 
bahyiiih piirasoolog}’ : such authors know 
they must stoop, hut they stoop too low. 
In books written for the use of children, 
great clearness and simplicity is required, 
yet no class of readers detect and re- 
ject nonsense with more acumen than 
they do. Authors of superior talents, but 
whose genius is not universal, when en- 
deavouring to write for young children, 
generally assume an odd style of bald 
simpleness, whilst condescension to the 
inmates of the nursery is offensively ap- 
parent in every line. Of this character 
IS the work under review. Mr. Lock- 
hart’s “ Life of Napoleon ” is a noted in- 
stance of this order of writing : children 
never read it without feeling indignant at 
the contemptuous mcahurement allowed 
to their intellects ; yet the same children 
will read Sir Walter Scott’s ” Talcs of a 
Grandfather” with tearful earnestness; 
for that mighty master of the hiiiiian 
heart can make it respond to his touch, 
whether it belong to the little miniatures 
of the nursery, or to children uf a larger 
growth. 


Gerato Fitzgerald; on Irish talc. By 

Ann of Swansea^ \n Five Votumei* 

Newniaii. 

Tuf. authoress of these volumes has 
written many similar works of fiction, at 
least so we conclude from the goodly 
list set forth in the titl^iagc, and rounded 
off with vl calerat. To possess the pen 
of a ready writer, is something: it is 
a description of merit without which, 
in this productive age, all others were 
vain. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the story of Gerald Fitzgerald, which 
belongs to a class of novels whose day 
has gone by. It is not, however, wholly 
devoid of interest, though plcntiliilly in- 
terspersed with iniprohnhilitics, and wire- 
drawn to the interminable length uf 
five volumes. It might almost he imagined 
that the authoress intends to he satirical 
upon tlic great, for at every page we find 
her titled personages interlarding their 
conversation with French phrases so in- 
vcterately at war with the rules of gram- 
inar, that if admitted into the exercises 
of a shoolhoy, they would indisputably 
produce certain disagreeable results which 
form so many drawbacks to the felicity 
of young gentlemen in shining morning 
faces. ** A little learning is n dangerous 
thing;” and generally speaking, we arc 
aware that *' lords and ladies bright ” en- 
joy the gift to that moderate extent which 
places them in jeopardy. But then, to 
show up well bred folks as such barbar- 
ous coiifounders of number, gender, 
mood, and tense ! to represent them as 
so utterly lo:it to notions of etiquette ! 
The very words — the dislocated phrases 
thu» invidiously introduced together seem 
to stare wildly about, ns if amazed to 
find themselves in each other’s company. 
We opine that the authoress is in this 
respect too severe upon harmless earls, 
ami unoffending countesses. She out- 
Hcrods Herod — she absolutely out-Mor- 
gans mUadi Morgan. 


jS>i:dma, etc. 

Kino’s Theatre. — On the 6th of The ensuing season will open under 
August the season at this theatre closed the direction of Mr. Mason, who is the 
with the opera of Anna Botem, in which new lessee of the King’s Theatre. This 
Madame Pasta, as the heroine, confirmed gentleman is already known to the public 
the impression previously made on the as the composer pf an Italian opera on a 

E ublic bv»her admirable impersonation of subject connected with the history of ire- 
Icnry’s ill-fated consort. land. We understand ^at the most spi- 
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riled sillcratKins nnd iniprovcincnts, both 
:is regards firsl-rnU* singers and novel ppr- 
foriiiaiicch, arc lo take pbiec under the 
new regime. 

llAYMAriKi.T TiiKATiir. — A transla- 
tion, or adaptalioii, from the rrcneh has 
been pcrftirmcd here, under the title of 
Aladame dit Karrt/, or a Glance ai a Court. 
This novelty, which is from ihe pen of 
the indefatigable Mr. Poole, is in three 
acts, though, from the elaborate tedioiis- 
Jiess with which the plot is dcvelopi il, its 
eiirtailincnt to Iwo would be a decided 
improvement For several reasons, we 
can by no means coiigratniatc the dra- 
matist on his choice of a subject. Au- 
diences of the present day are beginning 
to conceive that the Mattering portraiture 
of regal lihertinisiii and aji.>t(icratic des- 
potism may be in bad taste, as well as of 
immoral tendenev. Some portions of the 
dialogue nic good, c^pcciail) those which 
satirise the monstrous t^raiiii) oi the no- 
bility under I.oiiisXV., during those good 
old times which the amiable ex-rulerof 
France so |)eiliiincioiisly endeavoured to 
revive for the welfan; of his people. A 
hit re dvnuiid is a convenient argiiinent; 
it is a saving of time, breath, and logic. 
Mrs. Ashton played with much spirit the 
purl of F/urine, the unwilling rival l>y 
whose introdiietioii to the inoiiareli the 
Duke de lliclielieii cndeavuiirs to sup- 
plant the iidhieiiee of the royal favourite, 
Madame dii Parry. 'J'lie character of the 
last mentioned notorious heroine was ra- 
ther ovei'iielcd by Aliss ']a>!vir. Harley 
was a must ciTicient representative of the 
IhiAr de Lairi/lierc, and, with eoiimieiid- 
abio c(|naniiiiit,v of temper, ilistributcd the 
arguments of wliicb we have already made 
honourable iiieniion. Mr. Wallaek’s jn r- 
formaiice of Louis XY. was not precisely 
in aecordiince with oiir preconceived 
notions of the deportment of a French 
moitarcb of the olden, or indeed of a.iy 
other time. Mr. \Vcl).ster, too, as Jtiche^ 
lieu, appeared sadly out of bis clement. 

Another translated novelty, entitled 
TYiCiindvau, or the Coronet and the CooJe^ 
has been imported to the Llaymarkct. 
I'lie part of tlic cook, Fiieandeau^ in the 
original French piece, (inomam, so inimi- 
tal^ played hy Boutle, was sustained by 
ll^cy. '^Notvritlutaiuling his cl}brls,aml 
those of Mosdaincs Ashton and lliimby, 
wc fear this English rechan ffV is destined 
to go the way of most translations. 

3/y in/e or rnyp P/aer, a comic trifle in 


two acts, written, wc understand, by Mr. 
Shan non, has been hrniiglit forward at 
tills theatre with much .siiccc.'S. The 
principal characters arc Dnprhf^ a plnee- 
luiiitt'i', ably represented by Farren, ninl 
Sir llarrif llairbrain^ a dandy aristo- 
crat, who contrives to extract an income 
of .>000/. jicr annum from the pockets 
of the ]mhlic. With regard to the na- 
ture of the services performed for this 
paltry pension, tlie dramatist has left us 
in the dark. We cannot suppose that 
the fusliiiiiiahli! borough monger could 
have accepted the stipoiul as a remuner- 
ation for the arduous task of beguiling, 
by u thousand endearing atteniions, the 
loneliness of >oimg wives, ncgh cteil by 
stupid or uiifeeiing hn.'ihaiids. Wc cannot, 
wc say, suppose this, because such ser- 
vices are he}ond all price: inorco\cr, 
w'c are aware that by elexated personages 
the eoiiscioiiiiiess of being engaged in the 
moral actions to which wc alliuK: i'l gene- 
rally conddcrcil an adc(|nate recompense ; 
virtue, acconling to the schoolmaster, 
being its own reward. Vininrr, with much 
ahiliiy, hit off the ornamental inutility, if 
we may so e\p^c^s oiirsislves, of the place- 
holder, Sir Hairy. Miss Taylor, a.i Mrs. 
Ihtpdj/y playcil well, and, hut for her re- 
dundancy of exertion, might have played 
better. TIh! farce was announced for 
r<'pctiliim without a dissentient voice. 

Exr.r.isn Oi'i.ra.Aum.i'iii. — T he prin- 
cipal attraction of tlii'i Iioiinc is a new 
bcrio-comic opera, The Sorvcress,\\\\i nuisic 
of xvliijli has Ijc'iai compoMcd by Ferdinand 
Kies exprcsAly fur the Ihiglish Opera 
coin|i.iiiy. ^ It is of the Dcr Freiscliiitx 
school. The story inainly turns on the 
exploits, disguises, and final (li.^comfiliire 
of Itlui'k Xtiddoi'A', SI bandit chieftain. 
The plot is dclectsihly absurd, nnd tlic 
dialogue generally insipid; but these 
drawbacks are cuimtcrhalaticcd by some 
good music. The overture is excellent, 
especially towards the conclusion. The 
delightful trio, ^ To-morrow w'c keep car- 
nival,” sung by Miss IL Caw so, Miss N’o- 
vello, and Miss Ferguson, was honoured 
xxilh an encore. In tiie part of LisAa 
there is a heaiitifiil ballad, which Miss II. 
Cuwsc sings with cxoiiisite taste and feel- 
ing. In the part allotted to him, Mr. 
Phillips sings with his iiaiial etfcct, and, 
oil the whole, is a good representative of 
the captain of banditti. Mr. J. Reeve, ns 
G/rtwa, exerts himself to the utmost to 
iiKikc the audience laugh ; and when that 
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actor entertains serious ilesii^ns upon the 
rihibic iiiiiM'les oi'llio puMie, tic “cnerally 
suececiU. 

A new aircrpiecc, c.illcil Arrannrmcvt^ 
aiul written by Don Ti'le^foro tie 'J'riiclia, 
has met with complete sueeiss. Wrench 
sustains the principal character, Tom 
Trim, a sort of Marplot, whose niauia tor 
nrranuiii:; lii^ friciuls’ atfitirs is the source 
oi* lu'icli laughable conluMoii. If we 
mistake not, this agreeable trifle was last 
season acted in another sliajie at the 
(Jiieeirs Theatre. 

Peake's new nnisic.il drama, T/ic IlvU 
the imisii* hy Kodwell, coutiinics to 
attract consiiler.ihlc applause. Both au- 
thor and composer are miic!i indebted to 
the admirable acting and singing of Miss 
II. Clawse, .Miss Kelly, and Miss Poole. 
The groundwork of ilie pi(‘C(* is the 
ancient superstition, that certain evil spi- 
rits, gifted with the power of blasting with 
a look, are allowed to wander on the 
cartli, and cast their withering glance on 
the devoted beings who, for hiindry un- 
tuld rea->ons, arc Mibiccted to .their influ- 
ence. Tliis wild belief is still prevalent 
in the East, and in many parts of (Ircecc. 

Mr. Collins, who has now established 
Ilia name ns the English Paganini,** has 
concluded his eiigageiiient at this theatre. 
Wc have also a Polish Paganini. We 
marvel that some Hibernian catgut scra- 
per does not, for the honour of the shain- 
rock and shillclali, make a similar experi- 
ment on the pockets of John Uull. Our 
hint may perhaps be taken. 

CoBUHG Tiikatiuj. — Siich of oiir read- 
ers as will venture upon the terra ineng- 
nita on which has been erected this podly 
edifice, may reward themselves for the 
feat by witnessing a very interesting melo- 
drama, borrowed from the Frcndi, and 
hearing the title of T/tc Victim of Sdnl 
Vincent. Wc have seldom seen a dra- 
matic version from another language more 
efficiently arranged. The incidents are 
fiighly romantic. The manager of this 
theatre, who seems aware tliat the pre- 
sent are stirring times, has announced, as 
in a slate of active preparation, an English 
version of another melodrama, *' which is 
now delighting all i’aris 1** 

Foreign Tiieatiiicai.s, Music, &c. — 
The Italian theatre at Paris opens on the 
1st of September, with the representation 
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of Anna Ito/riia. The opera sen.<on will 
hist seven iiuniths, and close on the ^'llst 
of March, 1S3'J. The following singers 
have been eiigsi;..e<l : — .Mc.^dames Pasta, 
Malibraii, Schra'der-Deirient, Car.ulori, 
Tadolini, Miehel Amigo, ami Rossi ; Sig- 
nors Ruhini, Nieolini, Rordigni, f^ahlaelie, 
Saiitini, (jra/iaiii, Berattoni, and Derosa. 
Ill the eoiirse of the seiihuii three new 
operas will he represented. 

A new opera in tw'o acts, emitleil Lc 
I Acre fir Vlirmiir, h;is heeii siiccessfiill}' 
perfoniicil at the 'I'luViliv do rOpi^h'a 
Comi(|iie. 'i'he attiiir-s of this c.stablish- 
ineiit have long been in an emharriissed 
state; in consequence of which the the- 
atre has for the present been closed. It 
is expected to re-opeii under a new iiia- 
nugemeiit 

At the Theatre de la Porte .St. Marlin, 
Victor lingo, tin* autlinr of Jfcnitiui, has 
briiiighi forward a new tragedy, with the 
title of Afftriioi dr Lor me. Report spi'aks 
most favourably of this production 7'he 
poet has sold the maniisrript of his play 
to a iashionahle Parisian publisher for 
the sum of sooo fr.incs. This, however, 
scarcely exceeds one half of the price 
which he received for the copyright of 
IIcrnaHi. Oiir readers may r^’l•ollect that 
during the season which has reeeiul^ tcr- 
iiiinated, a version of the last-mentioned 
drama was n'prescnteil at Driiry-Lniic 
theatre, under the title of The Pledge, or 
Canlitiun Ifononr. 

The celebrated piano-forte and linrp- 
mnnnfuctnrer, Sebastian Erard, dieil on 
rhe .?th of Aiign.st at his cliAtc:ni (La 
Muette) at Pui>sy, near Paris, lie had 
more than completed his 7Utli year, llis 
funeral, which took place on the Stii of 
the same month, was attended liy tlie 
most distinguished artists of the eupitul. 
To commemorate the 'tiiperior talents of 
M. Erurd, his relatives and friends have 
resolved that a medal shall be struck in 
his honour. 

In onr last niiinher we conti’adictcd a 
rcportwhich had hecn circnlutcd through-, 
out Cjcrmuny of the death of the eeie- 
hrated pianist, Field. Wc have since 
been informed that he has not retired to 
St. Petersburg, as we had been led to 
siippo:>c, but that he resides at present in 
London. 
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COSTUKTR OF PABIS. 

Fetes cnAMPRTRESt in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, seem to have taken the 
lead of every other species of amusement. 
Although these are generally resorted to 
ill an evening, yet evening full dress is 
not worn, Imt promenade costume of the 
lightest and most elegant description. 

Bonnets. — The cottage fashion, so 
long prevalent, is gradually giving way 
and being modified into a mure showy 
style. It may be also remarkeu, that 
every new bonnet or hat is made smaller 
than its predecessor. Very small bonnets 
are now confined to the lenders of the 
mode, and the very rcchervhvs in fashion; 
but their reign will soon be general. 
Meantime large straw or muslin bonnets 
{capotes) are worn in the country and by 
the sea-side, for the sake of utility and 
comfort. In carriage or promenade cos- 
tume, and fur fetes champrtres, or for 
public breakfasts and s/icc/«rr/cT,sinall bon- 
nets are decidedly in vogue. Many of 
these bonnets are cut out at the cars for 
ribands to pass through. Stars of cut 
riband arc plentifully used in trimming 
bonnets and bonnet caps. Feathers arc 
still much worn in outdoor costume: 
fancy feathers, in small esprils, placed on 
the Iroiit of the crown. Three of these 
esprits are sumctiiiies placed like a fan. 
Small ostrich or marabout plumes, ar- 
ranged ill a fan form, and put on the top 
of the bonnet, have very lately been 
noted as a novelty. Pompous, or suns 
and stars of cut riband, are mixed with 
the ribands at the base of these plumes. 
These suns have been fashionable since 
the first fortnight in August; they in- 
crease in size in every new bonnet that 
conics from the iiiilliiiers* hands, and are 
at present as large as dahlias ; they have 
entirely superseded the chouje of cut r^ 
Innd. One of the prettiest bonnets for 
fi^tes champ^tres, or full walking dress, is 
as follows ; it is quite newly-invented : — 
The material white crupc, divided into 
longitudinal coniparlmcnts, stiffened with 
wire and ornamental white gimp, and 
edged with the same ; a Imrder painted in 
colours in each of the compurtmeiits. 
The shape may be culled a hat-bnnnct ; 
havuig the dress of the one, and the 


modesty of the other; rather small, 
round, and short at the ears, lower on 
the left than on the right side; the trim- 
ming is quite new. From the right side, 
near the strings, springs a riband feather, 
supported by a wire, and formed of loops 
of white gauze ribands, and ends cut in 
hcart-bhnpes. This ornament is about 
seven inches in length, and terminates in 
a white plume of the esprit kind, which 
waves to the otlier side of the bonnet. 
Bouquets of the heart-shaped ends arc 
put on a small curtain that finishes the 
bonnet. No ribands inside the front, but 
a neat quilling of narrow net at the part- 
ing of the hair, but not under the cheeks. 
Ferronnieres are not now worn in any 
species of dress excepting court dress': 
from walking dress they are excluded en- 
tirely. Feathers are in general preferred 
to flowers ; but flowers of the season, if 
iimde exquisitely to natuie, are always 
in good taste. Altheas, cistiiscs, and 
small asters arc the favourites. 

Pellainks and Chkmiskttes. — Fancy 
seems never exhausted with inventing 
new forms for these elegant auxiliaries to 
walking-dress. The epaulettes worn with 
them are deeper than ever ; and to give 
greater depth, and yet preserve the shape 
neatly, a deep mantilla, edged with small 
square dents, is trimmed round plaited 
shoulder-pieces, which cover the top of 
the shoulder. This invention prevents 
the disagreeable height which trimmings 
on the shoulders sometimes give. Another 
may be thus described : — The corsage 
from the throat to the waist, in horizontal 
plaits set in longitudinal bands, and but- 
toned down with a bcauUful new sort of 
fancy studs in imitation of pearls, the size 
of peas. A strait reaers, edged with 
vandyke.4, put on rounding behind, and 
to the belt, beneath which it appears for 
several inches, falls over another very 
deep vandyked fall fully plaited ; a ruched 
riband at the throat * ; the material, very 
fine clear Scutch cambric. When plaited 
frills are used, no work is worn with pe- 
lerines and canezous. The last new in- 
vention consists in chemisettes with points 
round the bosom, f In place of pele- 
rines, it few ladies wear hali-haiidkerehiels 
of black English lace, crossed on the bust, 


• S'.'c plate of Carriage Dws. 


t Ibid. 
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and finished at tlic neck with a ruche of 
black net. 

Pelisses and Walking Dresses. — 
White dresses are nearly universal. Jac- 
conot, or corded muslins, arc still the 
favourite materials ; and for simple walk- 
ing dress, these arc plain, without work, 
trimmed with cord or braid. Small 
flowers on a white grouutl arc likewise 
seen in inuilins. The corsage of these 
dresses is en with gathers on the 
lower part ot the shoulders, and at the 
belt and throat ; round shoiildcr-pioces, 
with a iiminilla fall continued round the 
bust, but a slight depth in front; very 
deep round the shniildcr-plcces and be- 
himl. A ruche of pale lilac satin riband 
loops, at the throat ; belt and wristlets, 
bands of the same riband. For coloured 
dresses, with pelerines and chemisettes, 
which are not worn with white, the striped 
mousscimet dc laitic^ or Paris poplins, arc 
in high favour. This pleasing material is 
of various shades and patterns : perhaps, 
the most elegant is pink and dove colour, 
which, with a white caiiezou, is charming. 
For full, carriage, and chompHre bail 
dress, watered silks, and net or muslin 
pelisses over straw-coloured grot de 
Xajdet, are the fashion : these arc richly 
workfd. Emhroidery in coloured lambs- 
wool ^never wholly in diMJSC is reappear^ 
ing, worked in wreaths at the heading of 
flounces, in white muslin and jacconot 
drcs'tcs. 

Tout enscmbte of Walking Dress. 
— A gown of white dial!, ground white, 
covered with wood-coloured designs, mix- 
ed with red ami blue. Cambric pelerine, 
plaited. Hat of straw-coloured watered 
silk, with white espritt. Boots of pale 
green prunella and leather. Gloves of 
white Scutch thread. Parasol of white 
watered silk. 

Another. — Whole high dress of white 
muslin; crossed corsage; cut luche of 
primrose-coloured riband. Hat of rice 
straw, lined with primrose colour, orna- 
mented with two pale-coloured poppies. 
Scarf of muslin cachemire, painted at the 
ends with roses. Boots of grit pouttiere 
grot de Ndp/et. 

Another. — Dress of grit pouttiere 
watered silk. Bonnet of the same, lined 
with rose colour crimped satin ; trimmed 
with satin suns, and white feathers edged 
with black. Hair in Madonna bands. 
eVaiNv/tf of white silk, cut in two leaves, 
edged with green silk embroidery. Scarf 


of muslin cachemire, printed in mottnque. 
Boots of grey silk and black leather. 
Pink and grey brocaded belt and wrist- 
lets: the hist edged with narrow luce. 
Pocket-handkerchief with a large violet 
stripe at the bonier. 

Evening Dress. — Nothing decidedly 
new can bt* ipioted in evening dress. White 
tulle or clear musilin over white satin or 
grot de Naples^ paintcil gair/e or organdi 
are the usual materials. Full gigot sleeves 
are worn fur evening; while the parted 
sleeve is preferred fur morning or walking 
costume, in firmer materials. All evening 
dresses arc made </ h tchal. Hats of paint- 
ed crape arc worn ; and the hair of younger 
ladies is arranged in Madonna bands on 
the temples, and cn ctmronne on the head : 
natural flowers, particularly geruniiims, 
mixed with the hair, are considered very 
elegant. One tout entemUe will siiflice. 
Skirt and sleeves of white crape. Two 
unequal flounces edged with blonde; 
above the flounces, a wreath of painted 
flowers; corsage, of folded white satin. 
Satin bhoiildcr-picces; vuiidyked mantilla 
fill! round the buck and shoulder* pieces. 
Lilac altheu flowers in the hair, urruiigcil 
with soft bows on the temples ; and curls 
falling from the courtmne. Afosmque 
chain; bracelets and bcit-bnckles set in 
bronzed gold. 

Aprons. — These arc made of white 
muslin, worked in charming patterns of 
lamhBwool ; in green shades, or green and 
lilac; likewise of printed chnli. Some- 
times they arc cut in siiiull square dents, 
and suinetiiiics plain. 

Furniture. — In place of ivory or sil- 
ver-handled dessert kidvcs, knives with 
handles mode of jasper or agate have 
been greatly admired. 

Carriage and Walking Dress. [No. 
115.] — Cottage Imnnct of white watered 
silk called by the French wiotrr, trimmed 
with white and pink shot riband, and 
surmounted by clustered plumes of white 
ostrich tips. Dress of pcarl-colourcd 
watered silk; the lower part of the cor-* 
sage plain, the upper trimmed with two 
broBu pointed denit before, and two l)c- 
hind, edged with thread luce, a very 
large point on each shoulder ns an epau- 
lette. A wreath of alternate bows and 
bands of riband shot pink and pule green 
finishes the bust. The sleeves tight to 
the lower arm, and very full and round 
above; the cufB are new, being bands of 
the trimming riband, edged with lace at 
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tins toj) and bottom. Bidt of the same, 
fustciieJ with n bronze j[;c}l(] buckle. Skirt 
nearly plain in front, but excccdiinjiy 
full on each sick* : it is finislicd with a 
wreath of leaver of the sninu nintcriul ns the 
gown, four pair bound with green rihnml 
and placed alteriintely with a green star. 
Gloves and stockings of wrought Scotch 
thread, which are worn in Paris in pre- 
ference to those of any other mnterial.Thc 
chemisette of lace sUuids high round the 
hoKoni in largevandykcs: thisisqiiitcncw; 
likewise the ruche of riband loops in place 
of a ridf: it is made with large loops be- 
hind, and siiiull in front of the tlirout. 
The sitting figure is habited in pink 
chali, and shows the cut of the former 
dress at the back. The side of the bon- 
net is cut it ficc dc cm'bin ; when this gown 
is made as walking dress, the triiniuing 
of the skirt is changed into two plain 
flounces of unequal depth, the under 
very broad, the upper narrow, and a long 
white scarf of cachcmirc muslin, or fine 
innll, is worn with it. The star rosettes 
with which the bonnet and gown arc 
ornaincntcd, are the last invented triin- 
niiiig ill Paris. 

Muknino Costume, foli the Dai:s3- 
1 NO-ROOM. |\o. 110.] — Ca|) of clear 
muslin richly triinmed with fine work: 
it has long fap|)cts triinmed in the same 
manlier. Jacket and skirt of white jac- 
conot muslin; the sleeves gigot, with neat 
rufllcs ofworkand plaited cambric turning 
Imck from the wrists ; two plaitcd'frills at 
the knees of tlic skirt. An elegant morn- 
ing pelerine, rather long, made of bands 
of work and jacconot muslin, is thrown 
over the dress ; it is bordered with frills 
of plaited cambric. Slippers of green gros 
de Naidci worked in iroiit, and cut into 
four Vandykes on the instep. 

Child’s Dress. — Frock of jacconot, 
made with a cape fall on the bosom, 
and trimmed with two rows of worked 
nuislin, the upper row of rather deep 
|)ointccl den/x^ falling over small square 
dcHls, The failings ot the corsage gather- 
ed cn gerbe; the skirt is made with 
wide robings cn labtitu Trousers to 
match tlie'dress. 

Walkino DaEss. [no. 118 .] — White 
gros de Napiet bonnet, trimmed with 
straw- coloureil gauze riband ; a flower 
of the same hue is placed on the right 
side under the brim. Redui^tc of 
striped cholic; two [lelerincs fall very 


low over tlic corsage, which is en rwnr in 
front, and flat at the Imck. The skirt is 
trimmed up the front with pieces of the 
same material as the dress, cut in the 
shape of a leaf, and edged with a piping. 
This trimming decreases in size as it ap- 
proaclies the belt. Collerettc of quilled 
net, fastened in front with a how of 
straw-colon red gauze riband; ciiaiii of 
fer de licHin; black kill slippers; gloves 
to match the riband of the bonnet. 


MODES rARlhlENNES. 

Rores. — On cst I'l court d’invention** 
pour Ics fornics dcs robes, et, jiiMpi’a iiii 
cliangcnicnt de saison, nous no \crroii.s 
sans doiite rien do trcs-iuniveau. (kjicn- 
dant nous iiientionncrons iiiijoiird'luii ini 
corsage tres-original et d*niic double 
iitilito: il pre.sLMite d’abord niic forme 
guiinpe, boiitonne sur Ics cpanles, el de- 
piiis le milieu dii dos et de la poitriiie 
jiisqii’au coil. Ce corsage, ainsi divi.si: 
en uimtre parties, se porte ferine avee inu* 
riielie pour sortir, et ])eut spoil tanement 
pre.scnter line coupe tonic diflerente, an 
nioyen dcs boutons qiie Ton defait snr 
les qiintre parties, ri'tombaiit alors 
comuie des revers, rormeiitjockevs,.scliall, 
et en fait de suite une robe decolklce, en 
dedans de laquelle pent sc troiiver une 
gninipe on clieiiiLsette. Uii laiidan pent 
doiinep I’idec de cc genre de corsage. 

— Les inaiiclies ne varient phis cet etc. 
Sciilcment on rcinurque qiie les niiiudis 
clu ba.s iiionteut un pen plus hant, ce qiii 
fait retoinher la manche presipie cunime 
si cllc 6tait repliee et froncee double aii- 
toiir de Tepaulu. 

— Pas plu.s de garnitures que jamais. 
Dcs hroderies seules peuvent orncr uii 
Ims de jiipon. Do petites dciitclles aussi 
encodrent quchpicfois Tourlet dii haul et 
du has. 

— La pnrtie dcs manclies qni colie snr 
ic hnis cst souvciit richemeiit brodee, 
tandis que le hunt cst uni. 

— (juelqucs peignoirs en jaconas, gar- 
nis cii inousselinc on liatistc festonuec, 
ont les coins du devant du jupon coupes 
cn rond afin de niiciix degager Ic jii[Hm. 
Cette coupe cst plus graciciisc ct plus 
el^inte que Ics autres; mais nc pent 
s’adaptiT qii’aux peignoirs Ics pjus rc- 
chcrches. 

8i les toilettes n'oflrent rien dc nou- 
veau, ellc.s ont geiieralcmcntiin ensemble 
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qni phut: tdlcs soiit edicts qiic iiaiis 
avons remarqiiccs dans plusiuurs fsrandcs 
reunions. 

A la dcrniiTC fete do Tivoli, oii sc 
trouvaient bcaucoup d*i'tranj;ers, la iiui^ 
jeure ptirtic des robes ctait blanohc, ot Ics 
diapeaux cn paillc de rlz; uiio l(‘»^rc 
ccharpe do gaze dc cuuleiir eoiiipletjiit 
cette inise simple inais elegante. 

Nous avoiis reiiiarqiiu (|iic des dainos 
avuient rciimlace reeharpe loiigiic par Ic 
petit fichu (Ic tulle iiuir : d*autrcs avaiont 
dcs deini-echarpes niises on sautoir. 

(jiichiuca ccintiires sc font cn riilian 
large, dont Ics deux bouts shigrafeiit par 
dcrri^rc: iin nueiid, senibluhle pour la 
forme a ociix quo Ton portc sur les ca- 
potes, cache I'endroit ou la cointiirc cst 
sigrafec. 

On rcm^irquait a I’unc dcs dcrni^res 
representations de rOpera,uiic capote on 
taffetas bieii-ciol, a pas.se tuyautee, ct 
souteiiiio, ainsi quo la fonno, par dcs Im- 
Icincs : uii bouquet <lc pluinos lui servait 
d*orncniens. 

Les cunezous cn niousseline sc multi- 
plicnt, et leur forme vuric bcaucoup, Un 
dcs plus nouvcaiix que nous ayons vus 
avait deux jokeis tiiyautc.s qiii retoiii- 
baient sur Ics cpaules, Ic devant ct le 
dcrrierc etaient plissos ii plis tris-r^i- 
Uers et ^aux : Ic collet se tenait un peu 
relcve a la Medicis. 

Un chapeau que nous venons dc voir 
cst fait cn blonclo : il a pour omaineiit un 
nceiid lie rubaii dc gaze. 

La piignc grisc s'omploic toiijours pour 
chapeaux : on la double assez gendralc- 
inent cn rose. 

On voit rarement d’autres rcilingotcs 
uc colics a pelerines, et ouvertes sur le 
evant dans toiite leur longueur, de ina- 
ni^rc a decouvrir unc jupc dc dessous, 
presque toiijours brodde. •— Une toilette 
fbrt elegante, quoiqiic simple, sc fait 
remarquer ; c*est unc robe cn iiiousscliiic 
blanche, dont le corsage forme un cono- 
zou cgaleineat en mousscline ; Ic colct k 
la chcvali^rc est double, ct iincouverture 
sur chaque c6t6 forme dent de loup ; unc 


garniture |wt dii milieu cn travers, haute 
lie qnatre doigts sur la poitrino, ct forme 
trumplos jockeys sur Ics cpaules; unc 
autre garniture part de la ccintiire, ct 
viiiit anssi gariiir Ics cpaulcs devaiit 
comnic dcrrierc. » Uii ample oiirlct a hi 
jupc, line capote cn iiiniro lilus; cciii- 
tiire.s, poignets et brodeqiiines lilas. 

On purL* licaucoup dc si'hallseii cliulls, 
ou en crcjic de ('liiiic. Cos derniers, 
brodcs cn suie dc muinccs vives, sont 
d*uii bel cflct. — Depuis ijiich|iie temps 
Ton faisait chi'Z Ics papcticrs de grands 
iVrans, dont hi forme ctait ccllc dc la 
llcur coiinuc sons Ic noin dc toiirnc* 
sol ; CCS eerans etaient dc pupiers ilc dif- 
ferentes cunlciirs. — Maintcnaiit on voit 
sur dcs capotcis au lieu dii choii cn rii- 
baus, qiiclqiics-uns de ccs soleils cgalc- 
inent eii rubans dc soie satincs. 

La racine odoriteraiite ipie l*on nomine 
vety-ver dcs Iiulcs, est pour ainsi dire dc 
mode, il est presqii’indispensable d'cii 
gariiir ses armoires. C^ette racine rc- 
pund un parfuni agreable, et garantit toutc 
etoife dcs vers qni ponrruiciit s'y mettre. 


MO. 115, 

Toilette dc visiter en organdi garnie 
dc mends on riiban dc satin ; collier en 
coqiic dc rubans; capote dcmi-anglaise 
oriu?c de plumes, la capote cst cn moire. 


NO. IKi. 

Cuinisolle cn jaconas h barlics tom- 
bantes, gariiic d*entrc deux ct dc jaconas 
plissds a tres petit, la garniture continue 
par Ics ^panics ct forme pelerine. Jupc 
gamic d’un tres petit volant c|ralcii)eiit 
h tr^s petit plis bonnet cn jacona'«; 
toilette d’enfant cn jaconas. 


NO. HR. 

Capote en gros de Naples k petits car- 
rcaux, verts glac6s dc blanc, ornde dc 
mbnns de gaze brochde. 

Redingote en chalis li raies nuencdcs 
a pelerine decoupde a la Orccquc, chafne 
Grecqiie en fer noir. 


CBe ipontj^Ip Cgronitle 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The anniversary of “ the three days” tiidcs collected together on this memo- 
was celebrated with great rejoicings in toble occasion presented a most intcrest- 
Paris. The grouping of the vast multi- ing coiqi r/Vi/. The windows and the 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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roofii of all the houses on the quays were 
crowded with occupantSi ancf but few 
accidents, and those comparatively trifling, 
occurred amongst the hundreds of thou- 
sands assembled to witness and to enjoy 
this grand national fete. 

The address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was presented to the King of the 
French on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
ult. The hereditary character of the 
peerage is to lie abolished, and the crown 
will be invested with the prerogative of 
creating peers ad tibilnm. The chamber 
will continue, as at present, a branch of 
the legislature, but trie individual mem- 
bers will lose their hereditary political 
privilege. It has not as yet been deter- 
mined whether there shall be any reser- 
vation for present vested rights. 

In the French provinces some local dis- 
turbances have taken place between the 
Carlists and republicans. It is said that 
the Duchess or Berri, who is at present 
at Massa Carrara, frcuuently sends emis- 
saries into France, iiir the purpose of 
rallying the partisans of the exiled dy- 
nasty. The cx-dey of Algiers is in Paris, 
and is in the daily habit of sporting his 
portly person in the Buis de Boulogne. 

The armistice existing at Antwerp 
lietwcen the Dutch and the Belgians 
having been interrupted, the Prince of 
Orange gained a complete victory over 
the Belgian army of the Meuse, under 
the command of Ociieral Duine. After 
a feeble resistance, the routed forces 
flccl in the utmost tlisorder towards Liege, 
whither General Dainc also escaped, 
leaving his ammunition and baggage in 
the hands of the Dutch. In coiisccpicncc 
of this disaster, Leopold was compelled 
to fall back. On the first march of 
the Dutch troops against Bel^uin, the 
King had despatched an application to 
Paris for assbtance. Orders were imme- 
diately issued by the French Government 
or tlie advance of SOfiOO troops, under 
Marshal Gerard, into Belgium, which the 
French army entered in tliree columns. 
This measure speedily produced its effects. 
Despatches from the Hague were received 
at Brussels on the 1 1th, announcing that 
the Dutch troops had orders to retire 
before the French, and to return withiii, 
their own frontiers. This retrograde 
movement accordingly commenced on the 
14th. 

At soon as Marshal Gerard’s despatch 
communicating the retreat of the Dutch 
had reached a telegraphic notifica- 


tion was made to the frontiers that all the 
reinforcements then on their march to 
join the French army should be stopped. 
A special courier was also sent on to 
Marshal Gerard, desiring the immediate 
return of 50,000 men. TheFrench princes 
were likewise ordered to Paris, and the 
remaining force was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the London Conference. 

it is a curious fact, that the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar is sister of our gracious 
Queen, and wife of the general who com- 
manded the Dutch forces against King 
Leopold I The Duchess is expected to 
avail herself of the cessation of hostilities 
to join her husband. The report of the 
marriage of Leopold with a French prin- 
cess is repeated. 

The Poles are unanimously resolved to 
defend Warsaw to the last extremity, 
and to sacrifice their capital and their 
lives together. At the termination of a 
grand council of war lately held in that 
city, the second chamber of the diet pro- 
ceeded in a body to work at the forti- 
fications with their own hands, in order 
to set an example of patriotism and de- 
votion to their fellow-citizens. The 
approaching contest will be most san- 
guinary. The Kmperor of Russia has 
issued another proclamation, in which he 
invites his revolted subjects to rely on his 
clemency. The customary appeal to Pro- 
vidence is not omitted: from which it 
may be inferred that liis. Imperial Ma- 
jesty is most devoutly bent on massacre 
and spoliation. 

From Hamburgh papers, dated Aug. 8. 
it would appear that the Russian army 
was then marching upon Warsaw; an& 
that a decisive engagement under its 
walls was expected in a few days. The 
Poles appeared confident of success, but 
nevertheless expressed themselves pre- 
pared for the worst. Other accounts re- 
ceived at Frankfort from Biidn and Vienna 
allege that General Paskewitsch was com- 
missioned to enter into negotiation with 
the Poles. 

The cholera lias almost ceased its 
ravages in Sc. Petersbiirgh. During its 
prevalence in that capital, the Emperor 
remained secluded in his apartments in 
Peterhoff; where he was surrounded by 
a corps of 1 1,000 men. It is even added, 
that through dread of contagion his Im- 
perial Majesty at first refused to take 
into his own hand the most important 
despatches from the scat of war. Up to 
the 5fJ ult. thirty cases of cholera had 
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occurred amongst the seamen of the 
British ships at Cronstsidt ; ten of whom 
had died. On the authority of a Spanish 
physician, the Medical Gazette states that 
individuals afflicted with the itch are 
exempt from the attacks of the pestilen- 
tial malady which is now the scourge and 
terror of Europe. 

The business of reform progresses but 
slowly, rhe people, however, seem in 
earnest in their watchfulness over the 
bill, whilst the opposition, by throwing 
unnecessary and vexatious delays in the 
way of this grand measure, ho[)c to avail 
themselves of all the petty accidents to 
which they imagine such a course is cal- 
culated to give birth. Tiicbc tactics be- 
tray a littleness of spirit worthy of the 
corrupt object in view. The ten pound 
qualification clause, after it had boon se- 
parated from all its proposed anicndiiicnts, 
was carried by a great majority. 

The preparations for the coronation 
arc proceeding with rapidity, and the in- 
terior of Westminster Abbey now pre- 
sents the appearance of a forest uf bcaiiib. 
One hundred workmen are dailv em- 
ployed. The Commons have claimed 
their right to be present at this august 
eerciuoijy ; in eoiiscqueiicc of which, the 
Government intend to provide six hun- 
dred seats on either side of the choir. An 
additional tier of gallcrie.s is to be erected 
in the transepts, the seats of which will 
be carried up obliquely, nearly to the 
height of the great oriel windows. From 
these scats the best view will be obtained, 
as their Majesties are to be crowned im- 
mediately in the centre. In a few days 
tlie temporary retiring rooms for the 
King and Queen will be erected in the 
western ciitraace, and will project a con- 
siderable distance in the open space of 
ground, presenting outwardly a very neat 
elevation, in the pointed style, accordii^ 
to the design of Mr. Sniirkc. At this 
entrance the carriages of the royal lamily 
will set down. Eight thousand persons 
will be accommodated in the Abbey un- 
der the new arrangements. 'J'he musical 
department will be under the direction of 
Sir George Smart, and on the most ex- 
tensive scale. This gentleman recently 
visited the Abbey, to inspect the music 
gallery and organ. At the last coronation 
a new organ was provided, which aftej> 
wards became the perquisite of the organ- 
ist. It is now coiihidenxi that the present 
one will fully answer the purpose re- 


quired. Ill order that the public may not 
be disappointed, from the ceremony in 
the Hull being dispensed with, it is in- 
tended that all the great officers and offi- 
cial persons shall accompany the King and 
Queen in procession from Et. James’s to 
Westminster Abbey. Tliis arrangement 
will enable thousands to gratify them- 
selves with a view of this magnificent 
spectacle. The champion, Dymokc, has 
received an intimation that his valuable 
services will not be required at the ap- 
proaching ceremony. 

** Fnrewell the neighing steed, and the slirill 
trump, 

• « • • « 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious*'-— 
cknmfdnnship, •— 

Adieu, brass inexpressibles and iron waist- 
coat — Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

Our readers have, no doubt, perused 
in the daily prints the account of the 
awful calamity which bufel the Rothsay 
Castle hteuiii boat and her passengers. 
The ill-fated vessel left the pier head, 
Liverpool, on Wednesday the 17th of 
August. She was in the habit of sailing 
regidarly between that place and Bemi- 
tiiaiiris and Bangor ; anil on this occasion 
her passengers consisted principally of 
individuals who had huiled on a party of 
pleasure. The majority were strangers 
ill Liverpool, and wurp composed of per- 
sons from York, Leeds, Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. Many of them were women and 
children. It has been calculated that 
upwards of 100 passengers were on board. 

About twelve o’clock the Rothsay 
Castle cleared the lighuhousc; hut the 
wind being fresh, some of tile passengers, 
aware of the crazy state of the vessel, 
became alarmeil, and importuned the 
captain to put back. This he obstinately 
refused, and it is reported that both he 
and the mate were in a state of intoxi- 
cation. A little afler midnight the ship 
struck on that part of the Dutchmairs 
Bank called the Spit, near Puffin’s Island, ' 
and in the general confusion men, wo- 
men, and children were precipitated into 
the waves. Thu sacrifice of human life 
was terrific ; for it is supposed that but 
(or the want of a boat and the absence of 
ail authority, many of the passengers 
might have been saved. As soon as it 
became known that the wreck had taken 
o 2 
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place, tho life-boat and the pilot-boat put 
olfTroni Trwyende Point. The flrsl car- 
ried off eight persons, and the other six. 
The annonncenieiit of the wreck was 
conveyed to Liverpool through the tele- 
graph. When the melancholy news was 
made public by being posted in the ex- 
change rooms, the scene of confusion 
and terror which ensued baffles all de- 
scription : every avenue to the telegraph 
office was crowded with (icrsons, anxious 
to learn the fate of their relatives and 
friends. 

It was at first rumoured that the Rotli- 
say Castle hud not for a long time been 
considered seaworthy. This report, how- 
ever, was siibbeqiieiitly contradicted in 
the most satisfactory manner. On the 
day previous to the horrible calamity she 
had sailed in perfect safety from Bangor to 
Liverpool, and amongst her passengers 
on that occasion was Mr. Matthews, the 
celebrated comedian. 

We understand that the Uiglitlloii. 
and Uev. Lord Augustus Fitxclurencc has 
been positively named for one of the 
vacant Irish mitres. 

The archbishop of Dublin expired on 
Thursday morning, istli iilt. in Dublin. 
The bishop of Cloync (Dr. Brinkley) is 
expected to succeed to the vacuiit urcli- 
bisnopric. 

That indefatigable punster, that jiuli- 
eial Momus, Lord Norbiiry, has departed 
this life — we trust for u better. “ Where 
lie your gibes now— your gambols — 
your flashes of incrriinent, that were wont 
to set the, in a roar ? ’* 

The ceremony of the opening of the 
new London Bridge took place on the 
1st of August, and presented a truly 
grand and attractive spec tacle. The pre- 
parutioiis made for the reception of llieir 
Majesties on the Tlmiiics, and at both 
sides, from Waterloo to l.oiulon Bridge, 
were most judiciously planned, and were 
carried into cifect with the uliiiost pre- 
cision and regularity. To facilitate the 
passage of the ro^al party down the 
river, and to prevent confusion and in- 
convenience to the spectators, it was ar- 
ranged that two puriillel lines of vessels 
should form a passage of 150 feet width. 
The vessels employed for this service 
consisted of the barges belonging to the 
several corporations and companies, 
steam vessels, and the large flat trading 
imrges of the river. The number of 
cruft accepted, aud for which only space 


[Lady's Mag, 

could l)c allowed, amounted to 170, but 
beyond that number upwards of 1000 had 
l)ecii tendered. At an early hour that 
part of the metropolis through which the 
jirocession was to pass exhibited an un- 
usually gay appearance; all the shops 
were closed, the houses decorated with 
flags, and every window and roof thickly 
studded with heads. The bosom and 
banks of the Thames, excepting tlic ave- 
nue, zealously kept for the procession, ex- 
hibited one dense mass of gaily attired 
people, the vessels in which they were 
seated being completely hid. The national 
flags of every nation in Europe were dis- 
played from the vessels, and from the plat- 
forms erected on the banks and wharfs. 
The roofs of churches and houses were 
similarly decorated, and thronged with 
spectators. The Royal Family and suite 
leR the palace at a quarter before 
three o’clock. The King entered the 
last carriage, accompanied by the Qiiccii 
and the Duchesses of Ciiinberlund and 
Csiiiibridge. In the preceding carriages 
were the Duke and Prince Ocorge of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess and 
Prince William of Saxe-Wc mar, Prince 
George and Princess Augusta of Cuiii- 
bridge, accompuiiicd by numci-oiis at- 
tciulaiils, and escorted by the Life and 
Royal Horse Guards. I'hcir arrival at 
Somerset House was announced by the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard of Eng- 
land, and by numerous discharges of 
can non from the wharfs and barges. 
When the King and (2iiecn appeared on 
the platform from which they were to 
embark, the dicers were almost deafen- 
ing. Their Majesties graciously acknow- 
ledged' the coinplimciil by bowing re- 
peatedly. His Majesty looked extremely 
well, and descended the stairs with a 
firm step. Two barges of the Lumber 
Troop were stationed olf Paufs wharf, 
with II inilitury hand mid twenty* one 
brass cun non, which they continued to 
lire at intervals. His Majesty acknow- 
ledged the cumjdiiiicnt by taking off his 
hat. On arriving at the bridge, their 
Majesties were received by Mr. l^utli 
and Mr. Jones, and graciously expressed 
their satisfaction at the grandeur of the 
spectiicle, and the beauty of the edifice. 
On reaching the top ot the stairs, the 
sword and keys of the city were tendered 
to His Majesty by the Lord Mayor. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased lo return 
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them, and signify his wish that they 
should remain" in his Lordship's hands. 
The chaii'inan of the cumiiiittec then 
presented His Majesty with a gold medal, 
comiiicmoriitivc of the opening of the 
bridge, having on one side a likeness of 
the King, and, on the reverse, a well- 
executed view of the new bridge. Their 
Majesties, attended by the principal 
members of the Ko^al Family, then pro- 
ceeded to the end of the bridge, amidst 
the most eiithiisinstic cheers. Many iiicni- 
bers of both houses of parliament, and 
nearly all the ministers, attended the 
royal procession. Among these were Sir 
Robert Peel. He was extremely ilUrc- 
ceived by some of the company, who 
expre^scd their opinion of his late con- 
duct by hissing niiii. In going to and 
returning from the Surrey end of the 
bridge, their Majesties threw medals to 
spectators on each side of them. Among 
tlio company assenibled in the royal pa- 
vilion, were the Rajah Ram Mohuii Roy, 
and his nephew. An elegant cold col- 
lation was provided of which the distin- 
guished company partook; uRer which 
the Lord Mayor nro[)oscd ** the health 
of the King; and Sir C. 8 Hunter that 
of** the Queen.*’ They were drunk with 
loud and enthusiastic cheers. The Lord 
Mayor then presented a gold cup to the 
king, who said, ** 1 cannot hut refer, on 
this occasion, to the great work accom- 
plished by the citizens oi London. We 
arc commemorating a most extraordinary 
instance of their skill and talent. I pro- 
pose the soua*c from whence this vast im- 
provement sprung, * Tlic trade and com- 
merce of the city of fiundoii.’ ” The king 
then drunk of what is called the loving 
cup, of which every other iiiemher of the 
Royal Family partook. His Majesty next 
drunk ** the liealtli of the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress ; ” and, at almiit six 
o’clock, he returned with hts suite, to 
the palace, in the same state and greeted 
with the like popular demonstrations of 
joy and loyalty, which had attended his 
progress in the morning. Excellent order 
was kept, Imtii in the Mater and land 
processions; and the only serious acci- 
dent was at Ranksidc, where a young mail 
was pushed oft' a wharf and drowned, 
though only a very short time in the 
water. After the entLTtainmenV not- 
withstanding the abundant supply of 
wines, several of the aldermen and mem- 
bers of the committee, were unable to 


obtain even a single glass. Sir C. S. 
Hunter, after running about for some 
time to accommodate a few of liis female 
friends, was obliged at last ** to give it 
up.” It appeared that the waiters, who 
were trust-worthy persons, many of them 
pro|.Tictors of respectable taverns, hud 
taken especial care of the rcimiining 
llock,Chumpugiic,&c. The Marshals, in 
going round, perceived that almost all 
the waiters were blind drunk, and moved 
them by dozens from tlie scene of fes- 
tivity, ainiilst the laughter of the crowds 
at the barriers. Their zeal in drinking 
the health of their Majesties had quite 
overcome their discretion. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the new bridge was 
opened to the public, and about il(X),0()0 
passed over to see what remained of the 
decorations. Tlie splendid pavilion was 
drenched through with rain, showing 
that had the weather been inauspicious 
on Monday, the slieltcr would not have 
protected even the sacred head of royalty. 

In honour of this imposing ceremony 
great liberality was shown on the part of 
the Inner Temple. The gardens were 
fitted up with an extensive nmge of seats, 
and the chaiiihers of the members were 
filled with distinguished visiters, who 
were regaled with ices and refreshments 
in ubuiiduiicc. The members of the inn 
in the most handsome manner voluntarily 
gave lip their right to seats under the 
awning, in order to accommodate visiters, 
and even restricted themselves to one 
udniissioii each. A similar spirit, we arc 
intbrnied, actuated the benchers, wliu 
on their parts personally sul).scrihed for a 
bund of music, (Mliich, hy the way, we are 
also iiifnrnicd could not play,} and isMied 
more than 4()o tickets to u public break- 
fast ill the hall, where the choicest wines, 
forwarded from their private cellars, and 
the delicacies of the season, provided 
from (rruoin’s and sui h celebrated estab- 
ILIiments, were spread upon the tables ; 
so great bad been the liberality of the 
benchers, that they hail bcseii able to in- 
vite scarcely any but their own personal 
fricMids, and of those scarcely any iiieni- 
bers of the inn, and yet the rooms were 
completely filled. The splendour of- the 
catertuinment gave rise to the absurd 
report that the tickets were issued at two 
guineas each ; as if the benchers, a dozen 
or eighteen gentlemen then in town, 
were unable, or at least unwilling, once in 
the way to treat their friends ! 
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A hostile meeting, the result of which 
proved fatal to one of the combatants, 
took place at Boulogne-bur-Mer ou the 
nth. The parties, Mr. Bond, an English 
gentleman, and a Belgian officer of the 
name of Esse, met at four o’clock in 
the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Capicure, about a mile from the town. 
The principals having been placed at tbe 
distance of twenty paces, sticks were 
planted in the intervening space, ten 
paces being left between each stick. The 
bignal having then been given l)y tbe se- 
conds, the principals, according to the 
terms of the agreement, were allowed to 
advance each as far as the stick next to 
him. On reaching the prescribed limit, 
M. Esse fired, and wounded his adver- 
sary mortally in the groin. The ball 
passed nearly through the body, and 
lodged near the hack bone, whence it was 
extracted by a French burgeon. Mr. Bond 
died in great agiiiiy within seven hours 
after the meeting. The dispute which 
gave rise to the unfortunate affiiir is be- 
lieved to have originated in a disputed 
debt at curds. After the fatal result, the 
survivors, both principals and seconds, 
immediately tied. The French authori- 
ties have instituted an enquiry into all 
the circuiiistunces. 

YIIK couaT. 

On Saturday, the 15th of August (the 
Queen’s birth-d:iy), Her Majesty gave a 
dfji'uui lit Adelaide Lodge to the 
King and the royal viaiters staying at 
Windsor Castle. This was the first occa- 
sion on which the new lodge hatl been 
occupied.^ Ill conse(|iicucc of the size of 
the building, which coiibists only of two 
rooms (besides a retiring room for the 
Queen, and the pages’ room), the com- 
pany was limited to about twenty- five or 
thirty persons. In this number were in- 
cluded the royal visiters, the Princess 
Augusta, the young Princes and Prin- 
cesses, and the royal suite. None of the 
neightionriiig nobility and gentry were 
present. The distinguished parly left the 
Castle a little after one o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded on foot through the slopes to 
Adelaide Lodge. About four o’clock tbe 
company left the Lodge, and proceeded 
towards Virginia Water in the royal car- 
riages and four. In the evening a large 
party, consisting of the nobility and gentry 
111 the neighbourhood of Windsor, had 
the honour of dining willi their Majesties. 


The Duke and Duchess of Braganza, 
accompanied by I>onna Maria, left town 
on the 15th, to take leave of their Ma- 
jesties at the palace at Windsor, previ- 
ously to their departure for Paris on a 
visit to the King of the French. 

The ceremony of investing the Duke of 
Saxc-M(‘iningcn(thcQueen’sbrother)with 
the Garter took place on Saturday even- 
ing the 20th, in Her Majesty’s dranring- 
room at Windsor. About sixteen knights 
of the order were present. The formula 
observed occupii'd little more than half 
an hour. His Serene Highness is thirty- 
six years of age. The banquet given 
on tne occasion of the investiture took 
place at seven o’clock in the St. George’s 
Hall, where between eighty or ninety 
distinguished personages sat down to a 
snmptnoiis dinner. The company con- 
sisted of the principal members of the 
Royal Family, the illustrious foreigners 
on a visit to their Majesties, the Knights 
of the* Garter, and the Ministers of State. 
Tile bund of the Coldstream guards was 
stationed in the gallery, and played 
during dinner time. After dinner tlie 
company ndjounied to the drawing-room, 
and were entertained by the Queen’s hand 
which was stationed in the music gallery. 

The ensuing day (Sunday) being the 
King’s hirtli-day, a dinner party, consist* 
ing of the Royal Family, was given at 
Windsor Castle. 

On Wednesday, 19th, at half past one 
o’clock, the King accoinpaniecl by the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, attended by 
Lord Clinton, arrived at the Palace, St. 
Jamcit’s, from Windsor. Shortly after- 
wards His Majesty held a court and levee, 
which was attended by the Foreign Am- 
bassadors and ministers, the cabinet mi- 
nisters, the great officers of state, and 
other distinguished personages. After 
the levee His Majesty held a privy coun- 
cil, at which an order in council was 
agreed upon for the form of divine service 
at the coronation of their Majesties in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 8th of Sept, 
next. A little before six o’clock His 
Majesty left town for Windsor. 

On the 28th, their Minesties and the 
whole of the court left Windsor Castle in 
three of the royal carriages for Chiswick, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose splendid fele they honoured with 
their presence. Their Majesties did not 
reach the castle on their return till nearly 
twelve o’clock at night. 
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Births — Sons. 

Aug. 14. At St. Alban's, Mrs. F. J. Of- 
haldeston. — Aug. 18. The Right I Toil. Uie 
Countess of liradford. — Aug. 19. At Mill 
Hill, Hendon, Mrs. Rhodes. — Aug. 21. In 
Eaton Square, the Lady Agnrp Ryng. — * 
Aug. 21. At her father's, on Richmond Hill, 
the lady of BuOdey J. M. Pracd, Esq. — 
Aug. 19. The lady of the Rev. Dr. Butkrt 
Gavton, Northamptonshire. — May 24. On 
Ijoard the Meduniy, during her passage from 
Van Diemen's I^nd to England, tlio lady of 
the late Captain Thomas Paterson^ of the 
6Sd Regiment. •— Aug. 24. The lady of 
Meholas G. Glass, Eap of the Honourable 
East India Company's Service. — Aug. 8. 
I^y CharkfRe Bosleau, of Up])cr Brooke 
Street. — Aug. 12. I'he lady of Jeremiah 
Pilcher, Esq. of Russell Square. — Aug. 12. 
The lady of Dr. Golding. — Aug. 10. At 
his house in Russell Square, the wife of 
Richard Groom, Esq. — Aug. IS. In Port- 
man Street, the lady of the Rev. Chaiies C. 
Barton. — Aug. 13. At Worcester, the lady 
of the Rev. Ralph If^oodrile. August 13. 
At Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, the 
lady of J), Barclay, Ewp — August 14. The 
l^y of Sheritf Poland of a son, which sur- 
vived only a few hours. — August 13. In 
Cadogan Place, the lady of the Rev. Francis 
Thachry. 

Births — Daughters. 

August 2. At Mount Place, Mrs. Goldie.-^ 
August 1. In George .Street, Hanover Sftuarc, 
the lady of Dr. Seymour. — August 2. Tlie 
lady of Robert Sayer, Esq. of Sibtoii Park. 
August 8. At East Sheen, Surrey, the lady 
of Sic Rev. Edivard James. — August 10. 
At Ramsgate, the Countess of Cnuhhr. — 
August 7. In Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, the lady of tlie Rev. IF. Bennett. — 
August 14. At Cliertsey, the lady of Francis 
John iMmbeft. — August 14. At Duncroft 
House, Staines, the laily of Colonel Car- 
miehael. — August 13. Vicountess Chetwynd, 
of Great Myless. — August 14. At Wal- 
worth, tlie wife of Dr. Hall. August 12. 
At Archer Lodge, Hants, the residence of 
her father, die lady of John J. Vaughan, Esq. 
—* August 7. At tlie Countess Morel's, the 
lady of Charles IFtt/^r IFatson, Esq. — Aug, 
19. At his house in the Regent's Park, Uie 
lady of Sir J. B. Johnstone. August 22. 
The lady of fVestem JVood, Esq. — August 
21. Tlie lady of fV. L. Sclatcr, Esq. of 
l^giii Park, Herts. — Aug. 23. In Gower 
Street, Mrs. Charles Trevor. — .August 22. 
In Cavendish Square, die Countess of If'idr- 


/ota. — August 25. At Twickenham Park, 
Middlesei, the lady of Thomas Todd, Esq. 

MAaniAOFs. 

August 2. By the Rev. J. Saumarez, M A. 
Captain Henry Bell, third son of the late 
Matthew Belt, of Woolsington House, Nor- 
thumberland, Esq. to Hden, only child of 
Sir Bagenal WilRnm Burdett, Bart. — > Aug. 
2. At Chiswick, by the Rev. J. F. llowerhank, 
IVUliam Bond, Esep of Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
to Cedlia, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Curteis, LL. D., of Hcathficld House, 
Tumham Green. — Aug. 4. At Greenwich, 
by the Rev. J. V. Povah, Bichard Comyn, 
of Queen Street l*lace, to Elisabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IFilkinsofi, Esq, of 
Blsu’klieath, Kent. — March 5. At St. 
George's Church, Madras, Captain Henry 
Peach Keighly, of the 3d llegimcnt of Na- 
tive Cavalry and Judge Advocate GenemI of 
the Anny, to Emma Spicer, third daughter 
of tlic Rev. IFitliam Godfrey IIvS, of Hunter 
Street^ Brunswick Square. « June 21. At 
Brooklyn, New York, by the Rev. Joel 
Parker, James Dickson, Esq. of Kidbrookc, 
Blackheatli, Kent, to Miss Mary Sullivan 
Parsons, only daughter of the President of 
the United States* Bank at Hertford, Con- 
necticut. — August 4. At Willcsdon, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Kcppel, the lion. 
George Thomas Keppel, second son of the 
Earl of Albemarle, to Airan, daughter of Sir 
Coults Trotter, Bart. — At North Weald, 
Essex, by tlie Rev. C. W. Pitt, Granville 
Sharp, Esq. of Great Winehester Street, to 
Anne Elizabeth, eldest daiighlcr of Jatnes H. 
HiU, Esq. of Bedford Row. .^August 0*. 
At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Robert Price, 
Esq. of Caroline Place, Guilford Street, to 
Elko, second daughter of Thomas Home, 
Esq. of Southampton Row, Russell Srpiare. 
— Aug. 9. At West Ham, by the Vcncrabitf 
Archdeacon Jones, Colonel .Tames F. Sailer, 
Bombay Army, to Emily, daughter of the 
late William Stanley, Esep of Maryland Point. 

August II. At St. Mary's, Bryanstonc 
Sf|uare, by Uie Rev. Charles Twyfoni, Rector 
of Trottcii, Sussex, Samuel Twyfnrd, Esip 
of the same place, to Dora, daughter of the 
late G. A. Simjtson, Esq. of Calcutta. — 
Aug. 1 1. At .St. George’s Hanover .Square, 
Capbiin Rankes Dniies, of Myrtle Hill, Car- 
marthen, to Mrs. Harding, of IMoccy Park, 
and of Parade House, same County. — Aiig, 
1 1. At Ijeamington, Mr. John Happi\ of the 
Minoiies to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John Gore, of the samo place. — 
August 1 1 . At St. George’s Hanover Square, 
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Mr. John CUffimU of Chelsea, to Martha^ 
second daughter of Uie Rev. R. H» Shqiherd, 
of Pimlico and Cliatham Place, Blarkfriars, 
Minister of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. — 
August 10. At Trinity Church, St Mary, 
Islington, by the Rev. H. F. Fell, Mr. John 
FUxuibbm, to Anne, eldest daughter of tlie 
late Thomat YaUop, Esq. of Russell Square ; 
and, at the same time and place, Mr. Alfred 
Mitchell, to Jemima, youngest daughter of Uic 
said Thomat YaUop, Esq. — August 9. At 
the Cathedral, at Bangor, by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the Rev. J<iAn William 
Tretfor, Vicar of Caernarvon, to EUxnhrlh, 
eldest ^ughtur of the Very Uev. JiiAn Warren, 
Dean of Bangor. — August 16. At Trinity 
Church, M.'urylebonc, by the llev. J. Hitdiins, 
Vicar of Hargrave, A. L\ Ihyce, Esq. of 
2. Upper Wiiiipole Street, to Caroline, fourth 
daughter of the late /. F. CoiJm, E'^p of 
Hertford Street. « August IS, At Marylc- 
l)onc, iniliam Henry Jiaron Von J)onop, of 
WocblH'l, in Westphalia, to Franres Alary, 
eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
HamiUon, Bart., K.C.B. — August lil. At 
Millon, near Gravesend, by the Rev. Charles 
lAmiiy, Sir Gerard Noel, Bart to Mrs. 
Isabella Evane Raymond, — * August 18. At 
Walcot Church, Bath, by the Rev. Henry 
Marriott, tlie Rev. John Olive, Rector of 
Ayott St I^awreiicc, Herts, to Ellen, eldest 
daughter of the late Joeeph Thomat Brown, 
Esq, of Winifred House, Bath. — August 
S8. At IViiiity C'hurch, Marylebone, by the 
Rev. (r. A. E. IMarsb, M.A., Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Monieilh, K.L.S., Madras 
Engineers, to Maria, sixth daughter of 
Thomat Murdoch, Esq. of Portland Place. 
— - August 2:1. At Cireneester, by the Rev. 
Henry Cripps, Edward Bullock, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Catlutrine, daughter of Jo- 
seph Cripin, E*-q. M.P. — July 1.8. In Ma- 
tilila, Upper Canada, I^Ir. Itrael Satan, 
journeyman cabinet maker, to Mrs. Grace 
Parlor, of the same place. Tlie local paiicrs 
celebrate the event in tlicsc Hues : — 

Mankind arc ftoe, peace diall abound. 

Since Grace by' Solan lias been fiiiiml. 

And in hill proof that inmco is inc.in^ 
hract by Grace hn* iiStcheil his tent : 

, No more in deserts wiki he'll roam. 

He's got a Parlor for his home. 

Dxatiib. 

July 27. At bis house, in Dublin, John 
Toler, Earl of Narbury and Nortoood, in the 
86ih year of his age. — Feb. 16. At Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen's Land, Captain TAo- 
maa Patenon, of the CSd R^ment — Aug. 
8. Etlward Tomkint, Eaq. of Norwood, 
Surrey, and late of the Bank of England. 

August ]. At Chatham, John MakUm, 
the youngest son of Colond Paaley, B. £., 
16 montlu. — July 30. At Stoke De- 


marel, near Devonport, S, B, 8, A. Chaundy, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. J, Am 
Chaundy, in the 20tli year of her age, sin- 
cerely regretted by all who knew her. — 
August 1 . At the IRwtory, Workington, Mrs. 
How, the recent relict of the Rev. P. How, 
B^l 77. — July 29. The Rev. Jotepk PhU- 
h'aiofv, Vicar of Orton-on-tlic-llill, Leicester, 

r ' 82. » August 3. At Gfeat Malvern, 
a severe illiieKs, Colonel Dawsonne Wett, 
late of the Grenadier Guards, in which dis- 
tinguished Regiment he served during almost 
the whole of the late war, — - August 2. At 
his house, in Guilfonl Street, Russell Square, 
Matthew Contiit, Esip, aged 74. — * July 2.4. 
At Teignmouth, Devon, IJcutcnant-Colonel 
Royton, of the ITunourablo East India Com- 
pany's Service, aged 77. — July 31. At 
Peterhead, Barbara, relict of tlic late T, 
Feiyruton, E'^q., W. S., Edinburgh. July 
24. In Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
Mrs. HaUted, widow of the late Nathaniel 
BrtiSMy Jfalhid, Esq., aged 7.8. — July 5. 
At Great James Strt^, Buckiiigl^n Gate, 
tlic infant daughter of Willidm Roihery, Ksip 
— Aug. 13. At Southampton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oke, lute of ilie 61st Regiment of 
Foot, aged J3, greatly lamented by all who 
knew him. — August 15. At his re^^idence, 
in Siiminerland Place, Exeter, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Macdonald, son of the cele- 
brated Flora Maedmudd, aged 78. — Aug. 
13. At Brighton, the liev. Richard Robertf, 
Rector of Sprawl, Norfolk, and for many 
years fonnerly, resident at I^Iitcham, Surrey, 
aged68. — July . John CVerf/rn, Esq., of 
Worcester. — August 18. At Goldingloii, 
near Bedford, die Rev. Charlet Semjde, aged 
38. — August 19. At his wat, Sydney Park, 
Gloucestcrsliire^ the Right Hon. Charlet 
Bathurxt, aged 78. — August 13. At Mar- 
gate, Francit Coldf, Em|., aged 73. — Aug. 
19. In York Street, Portman Square, John 
Hu^het, Esq., aged 68. — August 14. At 
his house, in Berkeley Square, Sir Benjamin 
Habhonte, Bart., aged 75. — August JJ. In 
Montagu Square, Charla Ikey, second son 
of J. C, Cox, Esf|. aged 47. — August 9. 
Colonel Rogfr Elliott Roberts, of the Honour- 
able East India Company's ^rvice, aged 78. 
— August 15. At Montfield, Lancasliire, 
file seat of Jamet Crost, Eiq. Jamet G, Crete, 
Esq. of Downing College, Cambridge, nd 
of tlie Inner Temple^ Bomster at Law, aged 
26. — August 18. At Deal, Captain Rkkard 
Budd Vincent, R.Ni, Companion of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Wc purposely omit the names of those (in 
number more than one hundred) sriio are 
supposed to have perished on board the 
Rothtojf Cattle, from Liverpool, fearful lest 
we might inadvertently give wrong par- 
ticulars. 
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GENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY. 

M any applications for SHARES liaving 
been inafle since the Books were (!f.osKi> 
oil the Tst of SKFTFMBEn, it has been resolved to 
issue FIVE HUNDRED ADDITIONAL I 
SHARES at Twenty Siiillikos l*nEMii;Mt to 
be subscribed for on, or before, the COth of Oc'ro- 
BER ncit; the Premium to be applicil to the 
Funds of tlic Company. 

Shares, and every information, may bo ob- 
tained of ATessrs. Snow, Paul, and Paul, Bank- 
ers, 217. Strand; of tlic Treasurer, S. Inner 
Teinidf ; and also of t lie Secretary, to whom all 
communications are to be addressed (if by letter, 
post paid). 

By Order of the CotTiniiltee, 

C. li. llowsiAN, St'crefary, 

IS. Alilk Street, Che.ipsHle. 

A Model of the Ground of the Cemetery 
may be seen daily (gnitis) at Air. Alillmurtie's, 
Carver and Gilder, 317. Strand, opposite 
AVaterloo Bridge. 


A CERTAIN UEAIEOY for LIVER and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 

T he CELEBRATED Mu. ABEll- 
NETllY’S ANTIBILIOUS AND 
STOMACHIC PILLS, as prepared by Dr. 
UsoN, fomicrly a Pupil of that great man. Thchc 
Pills arc a mild and stimiilating aroinatie, 
tending licyond all other Medicines to invigorate 
and restore a weakened state of the Digestive 
Organs. In ail Discjises which nrlsi* from 
disordered digestion, such as hcnd-acii, flatu- 
lency, lowness of spirits, acidity of the scoinncli, 
irregularity of tlie trowels, loss of appetite, ilis- 
turbid rest, cramp, spasms, &c. &c., Dr. Uson 
has administered no other Alcdicine during a 
practice of fillecn years, partly in Britain, but 
chiefly on the American continent. Sir great is 
the value of these medicines, tliat parents, iieads 
of families, and individuals generally, may, by • 
their early and jiidieious applicaiion, almost j 
invariably prcsxmt disease, and mort assuredly : 
keep from their house that expensive personage, ' 
the Doctor. 

Dr. Usov has appointed John Fr.RMiS'a, | 
Chemist, &c., No. 8. llolborii-liars, London, ; 
his sole Wholesale Agent, and from whom they 
may be procured retail, in Boxes, at la. 
and 2a. 9d. each. Likewise the Antisilious 
Pills at the same rate; and the Family 
Mroicikb in Bottles, at 2s, 9d. and 55. each, 
with full instructions for their use. They may 
also bo procured wholesale at Barclay and Sons', 
Fam'ngdon Street ; and retail at the most re- 
spectable Chembts in toM n and country. 

N. B. None are genuine unless signetl on the 
outer wrapper both by Dr, (‘son and Jons 
Fleming. 


T he success of READ'S APPARATUS 
for the prevention and removal of Costive 
ness, lias led to an extensive circiiliitioii o 
spurious and doKfriietive instruments, which arc 
daily sent by the dis*ippuiii(ed purcliaseis to the 
Patentee from all {virfs of the Kingdom, to bo 
repail ed anil fitted' up with his inaten.-ilH. He, 
therefore, liegs to give this public notice, that lie 
will no longer receive these application'*, the 
paltry nature of the arlicles not iidiiuttiiig of 
their bciiig put into perm.iiient repair; nor 
ought liis Friends anil Agents to eapect he 
should give liis oppoiii'iils* trumpery llie benefit 
of ills tried and unfailing materials. By iiK.ins 
of READ’S APPAH AT^^S, wliiih is alone 
patronised by the Medical Profeshioii, iiersims 
of a confined hahit of body may presLTve the 
iMiwels in a regular anil com foit. able state, by a 
little wnnn water only; and all tliose who are of a 
bilious constitution, or subjcH'i to stoinacli com- 
plaints lieail-a(‘hc, and other ilisamleis arising 
from indigi>stioii, will And the Apparatus in- 
valuable, as it may be applied l>y an invalid or 
iiifinn pGr!>;oii witlioiit assistance. 

ManufactiinMl and sold by J. IIksu, 85. Re- 
gent Circus, Picadilly, where explanations and 
directions may be obtained (by personal applica- 
tion, or by letter, post paid) gratis. 

N, B. Tiiosc persons in the Trade who are 
desirous of liccoming Agents, are iiifimned, that 
they tvill be supplied on terms as liberal as thu 
expenses of the inanufacturc will allow. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

|> DAWES'S PATENT UECUMBK.NT 
J.V* CHAIR is a piece of Fiirnitiiru which 
only risjuircs to he known, in order to Ik* duly 
appreciatcil. The patent principle consists in 
the method by whicli thu back is adjusted at dis- 
cretJon to 12 or 15 isjiial gradations, for sitting, 
reclining, or lying. It embraces pcrfertiuii to 
a degree iK’yoiul the proltabilily of being 
credited. There arc many chairs made to 
imitate it —as a Coiinteifeit diKsi a Sovereign ; 
of w'iiich couiiferfeils R. Dawks has prepared a 
Description, to be had (iratis. — K. U re8|)ect- 
fully solicits tlic Nobility and (ientry to obtain 
a Copy of it— to peruse it to compare, and 
judge for tliemselves. 

TO FAMILIES ABOUT TO FURNISH. 

W AITIIMAN and CO., 2<l'l. Regent: 

sirc'jt, submit to Ihcaftenlinn of the No- 
bility and CJenlrv tlicir very superior STOCK of 
PRINTED C'IIINTZE.S, MEllTNO, DA- 
MASK.S, FURNITURE, MUSLINS, Ac. 
The surpriMiig rediiclir.ii in price at whicli they 
I arc enabled to ofUr them, renders tins a ino.it 
favourabiu 0 |)])ortunity to Families furnishing, 
i Having previously to the late ailv.Tnce laid in a 
j splendid assortment of Brussels and other Car. 
I lifts, they are for the present selling them at tin* 
• former prices, and [wrsons likely to want that 
: article will effect a great s.ixing by an r;*rly 
• purclMsc. 



NOTICE RESPECTING THE FASHIONS 


which appear in the Ladi/'i Magazine. 


The designs arc all oiigtna/, that is, the]r are executed in Paris vrclusivclif for tlic Lady's 
Magazine and the “ Follct," and “ Courrier des Salons," by a joint proprietorship. By 
the arrangement made, the plates arc publislied, soute of them simtdtaneouslp, in both 
countries; and others (in the Lady’s Magazine) tv>o uurks before any impression of the 
« Follet " reaches Loudon. The present plaic-s exhibit tlic adaptation of two beautiful por- 
traits to the fashions, a plan both new and desirable ; the charge for doing this is J-’ive Guineas ; 
not so much as is generally paid to artists for a mere outline. The greatest care will be 
taken of portraits sent to the publisher ; but the Ladies must be pretty. 

In the Lady’s Magazine for July was publisJied, an alphabetical List of all the Ladies pie- 
sented at Court at the eight Drawing-rooms holdcn since Her Majesty’s accession. Vols. I., 
JI., and III., price 17#. Gd. each, may now l#c had; or any separate Numbers can be ob- 
tained to complete sets. 


All letters must be sent free, and addressed only « Lady’s Magazine,” 112, Fetter Lane, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


Marguerite de Valois, only sister to 
the renowned Francis the First, and suc- 
eessively duchesse d*Alen9on,and queen 
of Navarre, was the most accomplished 
woman in France, and, with the exception 
of her friend and correspondent, Vittoria 
Colonna, the first female writer of her 
day. She was the douahter of Charles 
count d’Angouldmc and Louise daugh- 
ter of Philippe duke of Savoy. The 
count died in early life, and his children, 
Francis and Marguerite, were left, while 
infants, to the care of his widow Louise, 
herself a mrl of sixteen. These princely 
children £d not, at thei^ birth, seem en- 
titled to the brilliant destiny which after- 
wards was theirs. Charles the Eighth, 
the monarch who filled the throne of 
France, was in the priipe of life, and had 
a son living. Moreover, the duke of 
Orldans, afterwards Louis the Twelfth, 
and his children, stood between Francis 
and the hope of sovereignty. The house 
of Angoulime was a younger branch of 
that of Orleans; ana the guardianship 
of Frantiis and his sister devolved on 
Loni^ their nearest relative. He per- 
fornm its duties in the most paternal 
manner, and, tinder his superintendence, 
the young princess, as Well as her bro- 
ther, recaved, from the first masters in 
France, a most learned and superior edu- 
cation. This was the more necessary, as 
Louise of Savoy, one of the weakest and 
wickedest women of her time, was wholly 
incapable of forming and directing a mind 
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ardent and energetic like that of Mar- 
guerite. The most tender friendship sub- 
sisted between the princess Marguerite 
and her brother : it began in the cradle, 
and ended but with life. Charles the 
Eighth, and subscmiently Louis the 
Twelfth, died, and left no sons; and the 
brother of Marguerite liecnme sovereign 
of France. Hie baneful passions of her 
capricious mother occasioned her first 
unhappy marriage. Suzanne de ^iirbon 
was tne heiress to an immense estate, on 
which the constable de Bourbon (who 
was the poorest and handsomest prince 
in Europ^ and Louise of Savoy had equal 
claims. Louise^ who was still young, fell 
in love with Bourbon, and would have 
married him ; but he refused her rather 
rudely, and wedded the young Suzanne. 
Although he disliked and despised Louise, 
he could scarcely have loved his wife, 
who was only thirteen, of a sickly con- 
stitution, and hideously , deformed. His 
heart was devoted to the charming and 
spirited Marguerite ; but his own poverty, 
and the mad passion of her mother,' had 
barred their union. Whether Marguerite 
returned his love was never ascertained ; 
yet the mode in which she exerted her 
influence over him during her brother’s 
captivity at Madrid, evidently proved that 
she was then conscious of Bourbon’s deep 
devotion to herself. The duke d’Alen9on, 
a prince of the most contemptible quali- 
ties, and who was despised by the whole 
court of France for big cowardice, had 
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been refused the hand of the heiress Su- 
zanne ; and Louise of Savo^ bestowed on 
him her daughter Mai^guentc, in order to 
console him for his disappointment, and 
to pique her enemy, Jeanne of Bourbon, 
the mother of Suzanne. 

Suzanne de Bourbon died mthout 
leaving her husband a living heir ; and 
Louise of Savoy and the constable de 
Bourbon contested the heirship of her 
estates. The unjust decision in favour of 
Louise is well known ; likewise the flight 
of the constable to Charles the Fifth, and 
the fatal manner in which this French 
Coriolanus led the armies of that prince 
against his country. Marguerite passed 
her early youth with her contemptible 
husband, if not happily, at least without 
incurring any slur on her reputation. The 
gallant Francis having lost the battle of 
Pavia through the personal cowardice of 
d’Alenfon, the latter had sufficient sensi- 
Inlity to feel most keenly the scorn and 
> reproach which he every where encoun- 
tered. He died of a broken heart at 
Lyons, April 85. 1585, leaving Margue- 
rite in a state of freedom, of which she 
directly showed her sense, by taking a 
more decisive part in the distracted state 
of the times as a widow than she had 
ever done as a wife. Her husband had 
scarcely breathed his last, when, amongst 
other terms which Francis oflered to the 
emperor, in order to obtain his freedom, 
he propwd to pardon Bourbon his trea- 
son, to give him the hand of Marguerite, 
and to restore to'hiin all his possessions. 
As soon os this proposal had been made. 
Marguerite braved all the dangers of the 
unsettled times, and travelled to Madrid, 
to see and console her beloved brother, 
whose health had sunk under his impa- 
tience of confinement. Perhaps, too, 
she had no objection again to see and 
converse with the unfortunate and guilty 
BourlbKin. The history of her proceed- 
ings in Madrid we quote from Bacon’s 
able biography of Francis. 

" His Bister, the duchess d’Alen^on, 
who loved him with an aficction so strong 
that it overlooked all peril, wplied for 
and procured the emperor’s safe-conduct, 
and permission to reside in Spain for two 
months. She then took a journey to 
Madrid for the purpose of consoling her 
brothel's captivi^, and of endeavouring 
to procure nis frmpm ; and upon her 
arrival found him in an manning illness, 
which threatened his life. The emperor. 


who was informed of it, now determined 
to visit his prisoner, and did so notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Gattinara, 
who represented to him that if he sought 
him under such circumstances, he ou^t, 
for his own honour and reputation, to 
grant him hb liberty without condition 
or ransom. 

Charles found Francis in a state of 
extreme indisposition, and endeavoured, 
by some unmeaning compliments, to con- 
sole and reconcile him to his lot. Such 
of the details of this interview as have 
been preserved arc^ curious and interest- 
ing. When Francis saw him enter his 
chamber, he said to him, ‘ Your majesty 
has come at last, then, to sec your pri- 
soner die.* ‘Not my prisoner,* replied 
Charles, ‘ but my brother and my fnend. 
Believe that 1 have been labouring to 

rocurc your liberty ; and that, ere rang, 

shall succeed.’ 

“ Francis, in whose disposition there 
was so little guile that he did not suf- 
ficiently suspect it in others, was over- 
come Dv the apparent frankness of this 
proceeding; and he gave credit to the 
emperor’s promises. They engaged in 
a long and animated convereation. The 
emperor besought him, on his departure, 
to take care of his health ; and promised 
that as soon as it should be re-cstablisbcd 
he should be free. The hope to which 
thb flattering discourse gave rise was so 
strong and so fascinating, that Francis’s 
health, from that moment, ninidly im- 
proved, and gave promise that lie would 
soon be in a situation to demand the ful- 
filment of the emperor’s pledge. 

“ The duchess d’Alcn^oii redoubled 
her efforts for her brother’s liberation. 
The emperor received her with every 
demonstration of respect; but she soon 
discovered, that as Charles’s fears of 
losiiic his prisoner and his ransom di- 
mini^ed, bis determination to keep him 
in captivity increased. She endeavoured 
to form an acqiiaintaiice with the ween 
of Portugal, who was destined for Fran- 
cis’s bride ; but the wary emperor frus- 
trated this by inducing his sister to m'ake 
apilgrimage to Guadmoupe, which ocai- 
pied the whole period of the duchess's 
stay in Spain. She also addressed herself 
to Bourl^n, who, as it seemed, would not 
have been sorry to make bis marriage 
with her the means of restoring him to 
hb countiy and hb estates. She did not 
attempt to discourage any hopes be might 
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have formed on this head, nnd her beauty 
and intellectual chnrnis had given her m 
great a power over Bourbon, ihni he rc* 
vealed to her ail he knew respecthig Ihc 
ewperot^i semi designs. Bourbon^ in- 
fluence in Spain, however, was nothing ; 
and the waiy emperor knew better than 
to disclose his real intentions to one who, 
with all his faults, posscbscd n sensibility 
and generosity of temper which rendered 
him an unfit depository for such schemes 
as he had planned. 

" After some time the duchess became 
convinced that she had nothing to hope 
from her own personal infliicncc, and as 
little from the urgent appeals she hud 
made to Charles’s jiibtice and his gene- 
rosity. She therefore took her leave of 
the emperor, whom she hud visited at 
Toledo, and returned to Madrid, for the 
purpose of paying a farewell visit to her 
brother on her return to France. Here 
it was that she planned a scheme for 
Francis’s release, which was conceived 
with so much boldness and ingenuity, 
tha*- nothing but an nnlookcd-for acci- 
dcrit could have thwarted its fulfilment. 
Among the attendants upon the captive 
monarch was a negro slave, wdiose busi- 
ness it was to supply his chamber with 
wood for- fuel, and who bore some re- 
semblance to Francis in size and figure. 
The duchess had so completely gained 
this man, that he had consented to en- 
counter any danger at her bidding. It 
had been arranged that, as soon us all 
the other preparations should be ready, 
this man snoidd enter at night-fall with 
his accustomed load of logs, and that 
immediately afterwards the king bhould 
have his face blackened of the bumc com- 
plexion as that of the negro, and that, 
putting on the slaveys cloth^es, he should 
go out of the castle-gatc ; while, in order 
to prevent detection by any of the per- 
sons who might enter the chamber, the 
negro was to conceal himself in the bed 
of the king, who was supposed to be un- 
Every thing seemed to promise 
that the change would pass without sus- 
picion ; and, once without the walls, the 
duchess had made arrangements which 
would have ensured her brother’s escape 
lone before anv effectual pursuit could be 
instituted. The king’s ^rsonal attend- 
ants at this period were a cavalier who 
had distinguimed himself much in arm^ a 
Monsieur de Larochepot, and a gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, ClermontChani- 


pion, nnd to them, of neocssit}', all the 
particulars of the plot had been com- 
miinicuted. In the course ol a trifling 
altercation which had ensued between 
these persons, Larocliepot struck ^ the 
chamberlain a blow, and the latter failing 
to obtain redress for the indignity he had 
suffered, hurricfl, in the first transport of 
his nigc, to Toledo, and disclosed to the 
emperor the plan that had been formed 
for his captive’s liberation. > Charles’s 
conduct on this occasion was perfectly 
worthy of him. To his immediate coun- 
sellors he inveighed bitterly against the 
cluplicitv of Francis’s conduct, and nlfcct- 
eel to (Icplore that a great n:i<l gallant 
monarch could descend to so mean an 
artifice as that which he had contem- 
plated ; Init hcvoiul this he suffered no 
expression nor any external token to in- 
dicate cither his anger or his suspicion. 
He hud the depositions of Champion re- 
duced into writing, and transiiiittcil to 
Alarcon, for the purpobc of keeping hiiif 
on tiic alert, at the same time that ho 
enjoined the strictest silence rcsriecting 
the dihcovc-ry ; and the only step lie per- 
mitted to ho taken in consequence of it 
was the removal of the negro slave. lie, 
however, determined to punish the 
duchess for the share she had taken in 
the plot ; nnd os no consideration of the 
forbearance which her sex ought to have 
claimed, or of respect for the motives 
which had induced her to attempt her 
beloved brother’s liberation, found a 
place in his mind, he would have carried 
that determination into effect in its fullest 
rigour. The duchess’s passport had been 
made out for two rnontns; hut tho 
friendly manner in which she had been 
received was well calculated to make her 
forget that that term was drawing fast to 
itb conclusion ; and thiil it was necessary 
to renew it in order to provide for her 
personal safety. Charles intended to let 
the period expire, and then, upon her 
apjilyiiig cither for a renewal or fur a 
sate-coiiduct to the frontier, to have in- 
serted in them a clause to the effect that 
she had neither altcniptcd nor conteOi- 
plated any thing prejudicial to Che em- 
peror or his government. If she bad 
accepted cither of tbein, he was prepored 
with proof of her having violate^ that 
condition, and intended to avail himself 
of it for the purpose of making her 
share her brother’s imprisonment. The 
confidence which the duchess placed in 
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his honour would have crowned his 
scheme with success^ but for an intimation 
which Bourbon, who had learned the 
treacheiy that the emperor meditated, 
convej^cd to her. With the utmost pre- 
cipitation, she then ordered her escort ; 
and, notwithstanding the severity of the 
winter, which had now set in, she tra- 
versed Spain with such expedition, as to 
reach the frontier of Navarre one hour 
before the period of her safe-conduct 
bad expired. 

^^BeTore she departed, howevcr.Francis 
had become convinced of the little re- 
liance that was to be placed upon the 
emperor’s promises, and, since the dis- 
covery of his projected escape, he saw no 
resent prospect of the termination of 
is imprisonment. He, therefore, made 
up his mind to endure it without further 
complaint, and at the same time to de- 
feat the object which his inveterate foe 
hoped to attain by keeping him in con- 
finement: for this purpose he signed a 
formal deed, by which he renounced his 
crown in favour of the dauphin, to whom 
be desired the French people to transfer 
their all^^nce, and to consider him as 
having quitted the world. This paper he 
committed to the care of the duchess 
d’Alcnyon.” 

Marguerite was ready to embrace her 
brother on the French side of the Bidas- 
soa when he at length obtained his 
freedom. A few months after the pro- 
posal of her marriage with Bourbon, 
that ill-fated hero fell at the storming of 
Rome. Whether his untimely death 
caused a pang to the heart of Maigucritc, 
histoiy has not informed us. Some little 
time afterwards, she was offered the hand 
of Henry the Eighth, in case his divorce 
could be accomplished ; but, with vir- 
tuous indignation, she refused to fill the 
place and wear the crown of the injured 
Catherine of Arragon. 

In 1587 she accepted the hand of Henri 
d’Albret king of Navarre, by whom she 
had a daughter Jeanne, the mother of 
Henri Quatre by Antony duke of Bour- 
bon. The second husband of Margue- 
rite was a valiant and manly character, 
and (greatly beloved by her. The hardy 
and 2mple manner in which he broueht 
up bis erandson on the Bearn mountams, 
and eaily cherished in the ^oung prince 
those glorious qualities which the latter 
ofterwurds so conspicuously displayed os 
Heniy the Great of Fiance, speaks vo- 


lumes in favour of Henri d’Albret, king 
of Navarre. Jeanne d’ Albret^ the daugh- 
ter of Marguerite, possessed great per- 
sonal charms, and many feminine graces. 
** My lamb has brought me forth a lion,” 
was the wdl-known saying of the king 
of Navarre on beholding the first indi- 
cations of valour and spirit in bis infimt 
grandson. The daughter of Marguerite 
was the great patroness of the reformed 
religion, and the head of thrir formidable 
party in France. She was undoubtedly 
brought up in that faith by hw mother, 
who was a secret convert. Calvin was the 
prot^ of Marguerite, and was educated 
at Bourges, in a college of which she was 
the patroness and disposed of all the pro- 
fessorships. She afterwards used her 
powerful influence in obtuning Calvin’s 
pardon when condemned for preaching a 
sermon on All Souls’-day at the church 
of the Maturins in Paris. 

It must be noted particularly that the 
cruel persecution of the Lutherans, which 
is the chief blot on the reign of Francis, 
was first begun by his detestable mother, 
Louise of Savoy, at the period of her 
regency, during her son's captivity. Fran- 
cis has been Justly blamed ; but in those 
furious times, and with weidcened autho- 
rity, it would have been a difficult task to 
extinguish the flames which his mother 
had kindled. 

** The amiable and enlightened Mar- 
guerite de Valois endeavoured, by her 
mild persuasions, to check the detestable 
persecutions which she saw carrying on. 
She prevailed upon Francis to order, 
from his prison at Madrid, the suspension 
of proceedings against the all^d here- 
tics; and extended her personal protec- 
tion to the victims of fanatical violence, 
to many of whom she affi>rdcd an asylum, 
when her destiny afterwards led her to 
Navarre. Francis, upon his return, 
evinced a disposition to put an end to 
the proceedings amnst the accused. He 
found that Beda had been enraged in a 
controversy with Erasmus, and had en- 
deavoured to procure a condemnation of 
his works by the Sorbonne^ on the ground 
of their bring heretical. Erasmus pro- 
tested loudly and forcibly against so 
unjust an accusation, and the king fa^ 
voured him : but Beda was the repre- 
sentative of too powerful a party to be 
so checked; and Francis, who frit the 
necessity of being on g^ terms with 
his clergy, because, they might effectually 
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assist or hinder him in raising pecuniary 
supplies from his people, found it ex- 
pedient not to resist them. If he had 
merely forborne to interfere, and had 
prevented the fate to which the Catholics 
devoted their victims, by withholding his 
sanction, although he might have de- 
served to be censured for a culpable 
weakness, he would have escaped the 
chftfge of cruelty and persecution, to 
which his subseuuent conduct exposed 
him. The zeal, however, of the protest- 
ants, excited by the violence of their 
opponents, broke out into excesses so 
unseemly, as afibrded some pretext for 
the rigour with which they were treated ; 
and Francis soon passed from a state of 
indifference to a stern determination to 
repress them by the most cruel punish- 
ments. Some of the lower orders of the 
people had mutilated a statue of the 
Viigin which stood at the corner of the 
Rue des Rosiers and the Rue des Juifs; 
and the king marked his sense of the out- 
rage, by causing a statue of silver of the 
same size to be made, which he placed 
with great solemnity, and in the presence 
of his assembled cou^ on the spot where 
the former statue had stood, for the pur- 
iiose of expiating the profanation wnich 
had been committed. From this moment, 
mther because his own superstitious feel- 
ings were excited, or because the people 
who were about him made use of it for 
their own ends, he evinced a severity 
against the Lutherans, which forms the 
least pardonable part of his character, 
and has stained his name for ever. Ber- 
quin, a harmless but zealous reformer, 
was cruelly put to death, and several of 
those who partook of his opinions shared 
his fate. At Toulouse, twenty Lutherans 
were burnt at once, numbers were ban- 
ished, and their goods confiscated $ and 
even the queen of Navarre was threat- 
ened with, and might have experienced, 
the vengeance of the persecutors, but 
shat Francis’s affection ror her stood in 
the way of the attempts of her daring 
enemies. 

** In France, she was the protectress of 
the reformers, not because they were re- 
formers, but because they were oppressed. 
In Navarre, her prudent exeraons and 
virtuous example restored the peaceful 
arts, whic^ a series of wars had almost 
annihilated ; and she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the revived amculturc and 
commerce of the countrv nring back its 


former prosperity. She incurred, without 
having ueserved them, the censures of the 
bigotra clergy in Paris; was pubUcly 
ridiculed in a farce which the Univerdty 
represented ; and a religious poem which 
she wrote, entitled ‘‘Le Miroir de I’Ame 
Pdeheresse,” was threatened to be pro- 
hibited. These insults did not deter her 
from continuing to succour the unfor- 
tunate; and she bore^ without complain-> 
ing, the imputation of heresy, which had- 
no other foundation than in that Chrisrian 
charity which she almost singly exercised 
in a court filled with the most ignorant. 
and fierce persecutors.” 

Murmiente was the patroness of all the 
learned men of her time. She received 
lessons in Hebrew and other learned lan- 
guages from the celebrated Jew Paradis,. 
She likewise encouraged the eccentric 
poet Clement Marot, and protected him 
through the interminable scrapes in which- 
he was ever involving himself. She was 
the authoress of the celebrated ” Hepta- 
meron,” a collection of talcs which, we 
are grieved to acknowledge, are more 
celebrated for their genius than their 
delicacy. The following apology is oflhred* 
for them by Bacon : — 

" Francis’s amiable and accomplished, 
sister, Margaret, the brightest ornament 
of his court, and the pride of her sex and 
her country, wrote, under the title of 
"L’Heptameron dc laReinc dc Navarre,”' 
a collection of tales which arc among the 
best prose compositions of that period. 
If they were to be tried by the standard, 
of taste which now prevails, and by the 
manners of the present day, they would' 
be found infinitely too free ; but consi- 
dering the state of society in which she 
wrote, and comparing her novels even, 
with die productions of serious contem- 
porary authors on serious subjects, they 
are as remarkable for their punty as thc^i 
are admirable for their wit and invention^ 
The framework of her tales rcsemUeii, 
ill its contrivance, that of Boccaccio, 
after whose example they were written 
for the amusement of herself and her 
friends. In the preface to her tUe^ sha 
supposes that a company of ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled at Caulderets, 
in the Pyrenees, where there were some 
celebrated warm sprinn; and that at the 
end of the season, which is the latter 
part of autumn, such abundance of min 
fell, that every one was compelled to> 
leave the small cottages, which were the 
p 3 
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only habitations in this remote village, 
and betake themselves homeward in all 
haste. A complication of disasters befel 
them. Some^ in crossing the rivers, were 
swept away by the rapidity of the tor- 
rent; others struck into the forest, en- 
deavouring to discover a new road, and 
were devoured by the wolves; others 
took refuge in villages inhabited by bri- 
gands, and narrowly escaped robbery and 
murder. The wisest repaired to tlie 
abbey of our Lady of Scrnince, and here 
such of the others as were lell joined 
them. While a bridge was being con- 
structed, by which they might cross the 
river, they formed the project of each 
individuaf composing n story every daj , 
which was then to be read for the general 
amusement. Of those talcs, twenty-two 
have been preserved ; they are each fol- 
lowed by reflections, for the purpose of 
enforcing the moral wiiich they contain, 
and a serious and u lively talc is told 
alternately.” 

In 1531, Francis and Margticrile lest 
their odious mother, the particulars of 
whose death are too curious to be with- 
held. 

“ She was extremely superstitious, niul 
carried her belief in iuuicial astrology 
to a point even bepnd that which was 
common among her sex during this 
period. Shortly before her death she 
perceived an extraordinary light in her 
chamber, and believing it to proceed from 
the fireplace, she began to scold her 
attendants for making too large a fire. 
They replied, that it was the moon ; and 
on her withdrawing the curtains, she per- 
ceived, through the windows, a comet. 
This, she insisteil, was a sign of her ap- 
proaching dissolution, sent for her con- 
fessor, and prepared herself for death. 
the pliysicians assured her (Iktc was no 
danger, and that she was uiiicli better 
than she had been for Goine days before. 
She replied, she felt that, but she knew 
also that her hour was come ; and, in fact, 
died within a short time afterwards. 

“ Clement Marot celebrated her in an 
elegy, which, if it was not meant to be 
ironical, is a curious example of the taste 
of tile in which it was written, and 
of the gnef which expresses itself in puns 
and quibbles: — 

<■ Coignac 8*en coigno cn sa poitriiie bl4inc; 

Uoinorcntin la perte rciiiemore : 


Anjou fiutjoug: Angottldmeastdem^e. 

Amboise en boit uiie amertume oxtr4ine: 

La Maine en mcine un lamentable bruit 

She took the celebrated Cornelhu 
Agrippa into her service as physician and 
astrologer; and that eccentric man, who 
disliked her extremely, made himself a(s 
quainted with her prejudices and weak- 
ness only for the pllrpo^e of tormenting 
her. She consulted him ns to the fate of 
the duke of Bourbon, when her animosity 
against him was the most violent; and 
Agrippa erected the constable’s horo- 
scope, and spitefully prcd*ctcd all kinds 
of triumph^ and happiness ibr him. He 
was then dismissed, deprived of Ids pen- 
sion, and took Ids revenge upon the 
duchess by writing a bitter satire, in 
which lie compared her with Jezebel, 
and which compelled him to seek his 
safety in flight.” 

Marot, ill Ids elegy, puns and plays 
on the nnincs cf her various castles and 
scigncurics. 

Marguerite was not only skilful with 
the pen, but drew exquisitely. Her taste 
in designing elegant patterns for the fan- 
rifiil arrungement of jewels, so prevalent 
ill those times, was so much admired, that 
her favourite female friends were accus- 
tomed to request from her drawings of 
the kind. The lovely countess Chateau- 
briiind, her lirothcr’s favourite mistress, 
was greatly beloved by Marguerite. Fran- 
cis presented the lady with a set of jewels, 
whicii were ihc ndndration of the whole 
court, not so much for their intrinsic 
value as for the beauty of the designs, and 
the qiiaintncbs of the mottoes which his 
sister had devised, and which were con- 
sidered perfect niasLerpieccs of wit and 
elegance. When Francis forsook the 
couiite.ss for Ids unworthy mistress the 
duclieshC d’Ebtampes, the latter con- 
sidered her triumph incomplete unless 
she could tear from her rival these pledges 
of the affection of both brother and sister. 
Francis was weak and cruel enough to 
let the ill-natured woman have her own 
wjy, and to onlcrtlie countess to return 
tlie rings and jewels which hud been for- 
merly bestowed on her by himself. Un- 
der pretence of illness, the countess bade 
the messenger return in three days. Mean- 
time she caused the ornameuts to be 
melted, and on the re-appearance of the 
messenger, gave him the ingots and 
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Jewels, saying, "There was thejast weight 
and value ; but as for the inscnjptions and 
devices^ her beloved princess bad drawn 
them for her alone, and they were trans- 
ferred to her heart’' The desertion of 


Francis proved a death-blow to the fair 
Chateaubriand. 

Margii^te survived her broths, but 
died before her husband, the kiiig. of 
Navarre, in 1549. 


THE GRAVE IN THE DESERT. 

BY 0. B. CAETEE, ESQ. 

] know not why, — but standing thus by thiie 
It seems os if 1 luul thine inmate known. 

Thou tomb ! and other days come biusk on me 
'With recollected music, though the tone 
Is clianged and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying Uiunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could I seat me by this ivied btoiic. 

Till I hail bodied fordi tlie heated mind • 

Form'd from the floating wreck which ruin leaves behind. 

Byeon. 


How lone ! beneath the cloudless sky 
The palm-tree seems to wave 
Its foliage to the winds that sigh 
Around this desert grave; 

And flowers, whose pearly eyes of blue 
So brightly cluster here. 

Receive the liquid balm of dew, 

Soft as the nioumci's tear. 

No roses flush’d with sunny light' 
Adorn this silent place, 

Or in the strcainlct^s mirror bright^ 
Their perfect beauty tmcc; 

Enclosed with giwt hills, tlmt rear 
To heaven their pathways rude. 

How calm the exile slumbers here 
In Nature’s quietude! 

Perchance the inmate of this grave 
Has seen his banners sweep 
In triumph o’er the stormy wave. 

Like meteors on the deep; 

On when the battle pour’d around 
Its clouds of gloom and flame. 

His heart has felt its hopes profound 
Unite in dreams of fame. 

Or, wandering in tome eastern land. 
Where birds of richest plume 
To gorgeous skies their wings expand. 
And starless nights illume^ 

He might have faded like the ray 
That on his features smiled, 

. And minded his forsaken clay 
Amid tnis pathless wild. 
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Oh ! whether he resigned his home 
In quest of gems and gold, 

Or saw the sparkling ocean-foam 
Beneath his banner roll’d,-— 

Whether by friend or foe consign’d 
To this secluded spot, — 

Remembrance camot haunt his mind, 
Whose slumbers arc forgot. 

The heart will prove a thoughtful thing 
While mourning o’er the tomb, 

And life’s bright flowers will seldom spring 
Around its dream-like gloom ! 

But there is not an eye to weep, 

Or kindred heart to save 
The mcmoi^r of the wanderer’s sleep, 
Within this desert grave ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1803. 

UY AMELIA OPIR. 

(CotiUnued from p* 135.) 


PIGTURE-SBEINO. 

The day after the review our accom- 
plished countrywoman, Maria Cosway, 
took the President of the Royal Academy, 
Benjamin West, and ourselves ou a round 
of picture-seeing; and at length we pro- 
ceeded to the residence of a gentleman 
who was, I concluded, only a pkiure^ 
dealer^ or one of the many nouveaux 
rkhffi who had flne collections; because, 
whenever she spoke of him, Maria Cos- 
way called him nothing but ** Fesch.” 
We stopped at the door of a vcqt splen- 
did hotd in the ChamU d’Aidti^ and 
were met at the top of a magnificent 
flight of stairs b^y a gentleman in the garb 
of an eccleuastic. His hair was powdered, 
and he wore it in a full round curl be- 
hind, after the fosion of an Mi; his coat 
was black, but his stockings were of a 
bright purple; his shoe and knee buckles 
were of gold : round his neck he wore 
n glossy white silk handkerchief, from 
under which peeped forth a costly ^Id 
crucifix. His countenance was pleasing; 
his complexion uncommonly blooming; 
his manners courteous; and his age (as I 
afterwards learned) was thirty-nine. 

This gentleman was the ” Fesch” we 
came to visit : but 1 soon discovered 
that, though he lived in the hous^ it was 
uot his own ; for Maria Cosway was 
summoned into an adjoining room, where 


I overheard her conversing with a female; 
and when she returned she told us that 
Madame Btunutparle Mvre^ (as she was 
called to distinguish her from her da 4 gh- 
tcr-in-lnw,} the mistress of the hotel, was 
very sorry that she could not see us, but 
that she was so unwell she was obliged 
to keep her bed, and could not receive 
strangers. So, then ! wc were in the 
house of Letitia Buouamirte, and the mo- 
ther of Napoleon 1 and in the next room 
to her, but could not see her ! How un- 
fortunate 1 However, 1 was sure I had 
heard her voice, 

I now supposed that “ Fesch” was her 
spiritual director, and believed his well- 
studied dressy his toUeUe ri Uen toi^e^ 
was a necessaiy distinction, as he ^ 
lon^ to the mother of the First Consul. 

He seemed a merry as well os a cour- 
teous man; and once he took Maria 
Cosway aside, and showed her a letter 
that he bad only just received, which, to 

» from the hearty laugh of ” Fesch,” 
ke answering smiles of the lady, 
gave them excessive pleasure. 

The walls were full of pictures by 
various masters, the merits of which our 
clerical Cicerone seemed able to ap- 
preciate. 

I remember two or three fine 
gionei; but the collection was very rich 
in portraits by Philip de Champagne: 
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and I heard the President and iny hus* 
band sav, these were the finest which 
tlicy had ever seen by that master. These 
portraits were neither hune up nor 
fram^, but, with innumerable otlier 
paintings, leant against the wall, whence 
oiir obliging companion turned them 
round for our inspection with untired 
perseverance, and as if he enjoyed the 
dusty task. At length we reacned his 
bed-room, and there hung a picture not 
to be forgotten ! one of the veiy finest 
of Rembrandt ! It was an Ecce Hamoi 
Never hod 1 seen before a picture of the 
Saviour which 1 could bear to look at I 
But in this, as mv husband observ^ 
Rembrandt seemeil to have been in* 
spired; for it united to the force, cho* 
racter, and colouring which always dis- 
tinguished his pencil, that merit in 
which the artist was commonly deficient; 
namely, dignified expression. Theses 
and hair were dark, contrary to the usual 
manner of depicting the Divine Originid. 
The garment was brown, and confined 
round the waist by a thick rope. The 
hands were tied ; and the eyes mournfully, 
but mildly, fixed upon us. 

I was both fascinated and awed I I 
could not leave it, but continued to look 
ot it through gathering tears ; nor was my 
husband less charmed : hi^ too, lingered 
before it till summoned by the President 
to follow into Fesch^s oratoirc. There 
we saw a fine Raphael a Madonna and 
CkUdy with other figures, hanging over 
a splendid crucifix: but we could not 
for^t the «f»g/e ^gure,— and we agreed 
that, if we had been disposed to kneel 
to the picture of our Saviour, we should 
have bent before the Rembrandt in pre- 
ference to the Raphael. 

By this time 1 had heard and observed 
manv things which made me think that 


While we were looking at the pictures, 
his niece, the wife of Murat, drove to the 
door; and I saw the top of her cap as 
she alighted, but no more, as she went 
immediately to her mother’s bed-side. 
After devoting to us at least two hours, 
the archbishop conducted us down the 
noble staircase to the beautiful hall of 
entrance, and courteously dismissed us^ 
My companions instantly went away; 
but I lingered behind, for 1 had caught 
a view of a colossal, bust of Buonaparte 
In a helmet, which stood on a tabic, and 
I remained gazing on it, foigetful of all 
but itself: yes — there were those finely 
cut features, that de menion a 

PApoUon/** and though I thought the 
likeness a flattered one, I contemplated 
it with great pleasure, and was passing my 
hand admiringly over the gaUent chin, 
when I heard a sort of suppressed laugh, 
and, turning round, saw the archbishop 
observing me. I instantly, covered witli 
confusion, ran out of the house. 

I found Maria Cosway explaining 
what the letter was whicn had given 
** Febch” and her such evident satisfa&i 
tion. It was nothing less than a letter 
from Rome, informing him that he would 
probably be put in nomination for the 
next cardinaFs hat 

How soon he was nominated I cannot 
remember; but it is now many years 
since the blooming ecclesiastic of 1802 
exchanged his purple for scarlet stock- 
ings, his mitre for a red bat, and his title 
of Archbishop of Lyons for that of Car- 
dinal Fesch. Maria Cosway conducted 
us next to the hotel of Lucieii Buona- 
parte. The ornaments of this hall of 
entrance, and its fittings up, were to us 
new, peculiar, and disagreeable; for the 
stove was in the form of a cannon, and 
the banister and other decorations were 


Fesch was more than I apprehended him 
to be. I therefore watched for an op- 
portunity to ask the President who this 
obliging person was. — “ What 1 cried 
he, you not know that he is the 
Archbishop of Lyon^ the uncle of Buon- 

r te ?” I was astonished I " What I 
person so fiimiUarly spoken of as 
* Fesch,* could he be indeed ^dusang* 
(of the blood) of the Buonapartes, and the 
First Consurs uncle ! ** How my re^t 
for him increased when I heard this I 


How interesting became bis eveiy look 
and word; and how grateful I felt for 
his obliging attentions to us ! 


of a military kind. The judges present 
pronounced the pictures to be fine and 
select Again my favourite was a Rem- 
brandt 1 nave seen the picture since in 
England, and with melancholy pleasure^ 
as a memento of dejwted days. Ijt was 
Rembrandt’s Writing-master,” a small 
painting, but possessing all the force of 
that distinguished artist; and 1 saw it 
when some of Lucien Buonapartes pioi 
tures were on sale In London. 

As wo entered one of the apartments 
in Lucien Buonaparte’s hotel, we were 
told that he had just quitted it for our 
accommodation. How 1 wished that Ibr 
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our pleasure he had stayed where he Was; 
for 1 would rather have seen him than his 
pictures 1 

The book which he had just laid down 
was still open at the page which he had 
probably been reading and I ventured to 
look at the back of u. It was a ** His- 
tory of France;” and had I been able to 
nut the idea in verse, I believe I should 
nave written in the blank pa^, that there 
could be nothing in that mstory more 
remarkable than the future historian 
would have to record in the history of 
the Buonapartes. While I, lingering be- 
hind as usual, was pondering over Uiese 
ideas, 1 heard the sound of a flute in the 
room adjoining, and asked the servant 
attending on us who was playing. He 
replied, ^ C’est monsieur — Monsieur 
Lucien Buonaparte; and he plays on n 
glass kuie*** 

What a rich morning had this turned 
out to me, an inquisitive and sentimental 
traveller ! I had been at the house of 
the mother of the hero of the day ! I 
had heard her wnceJ I had seen the top 
of his suier^s cap / and had passed two 
hours with his uncle (an archbishop, and 
a cardinal in prospect] ; and had licard his 
brother phy upon a glass flute 1 and 
” little things ore great to little men,” says 
the poet ; and this line may, perhaps, with 
justice be applied to me, when I confess 
that I returned delighted to my hotel. 

Little did 1 thiiik that the pages of 
French history which Lucien Buonaparte 
was reading would have to record, when 
continued, the still greater elevation of 
the founder of his family, and his subse- 

a uent instructive fall f It is probable 
liat Lucien was even then studying the 
records of France with a view to write 
the epic poem which he afterwards pub- 
lished; and it is equally probable that, at 
the very moment when he was preparing 
to make Charlemagne the hero of hu 
work^ his brother was plotting to make 
him his prototype, and to come forth 
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another Charlemagne in his own yet* 
son# How harndeBB was the ambition 
of one brother ; how mischievous that of 
the other I But, doubtless, they were co- 
existent : and how diflierent, in somewhat 
similar temptation^ was the conduct of 
the brothers 1 

Napoleon remiired Lucien to give up 
the wife whom he married for love^ and 
to whom he continued tenderly attached, 
that he might be at liberty to accept a 
wife provided for him by the emperor : 
but he indignantly rejcctra the proposal, 
and quitted France, a voluntary exiles ra- 
ther than sacrifice the happiness of a 
confiding woman, and his own domestic 
comforts, to the schemes of a heartless 
ambition. 

I think it was in the year 1806 that 
Lucien Buonaparte, when on his way to 
America with his wife, was captured by 
an English frigate; kept as a prisoner at 
large, near Worcester first, and afterwards 
near Ludlow. 

While near the former city, he was, I 
know, allowed to go any where, within 
a circuit of ten miles, by himself ; but if 
he wanted to go to any greater distance 
he was to be accompanied by the officer 
who was his guard. Like Napoleon at 
St. Helena, he could not endure the idea 
of having spies upon his movements : 
therefore he positively rejected all pro- 
posals to extend his rides beyond the 
boundary. 

But the time of Lucien Buonaparte 
was so constantly employed, and his plea^ 
surcs were of so domestic a nature, that 
1 believe he had no wish to exceed the 
circuit allowed him. 

In the year 1815 1 had the pleasure to 
form an acquaintance with an Irish officer, 
who resided near Worcester when Lucien 
was a prisoner in that neighbourhood ; 
and the anecdotes which he related to 
me of this gifted man, whom he fte- 
quently viuted, were such as to raise him 
greatly iu my opinion. 


* In 1815 1 met Lord and Lady Byron at a party in London, and waa standing 
dicm when Sola, tlic flute player, entered, and going up to the grand piano forte, prepared to 
accompany some one (1 forget whom) in asong; and weobseived that bia flute was of glass. 
1 had never seen one before; but 1 could not finget when 1 M heardone. Lord Byron 
saw it with surprise, and turning to srid, “ Why does Sola play on a glass flute— does 
he mean we should ses the notes os well as hear them?'* 1 wish 1 could give his answer 

whan 1 told him tliat Lucien Buonaparte played on a glass flute ; but some one came be- 
tween us, and I could hear nothing save the Buonapaitce ** but the words were uttered with 
that look of indignant scorn which his features were so well calculated to eipfcss. It waa 

the last time I saw Lord Byron. 
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He told me that hU establishment was 
large, and his means seemed amply suf- 
ficient His own children, and those of 
his wife by a former marriage, resided 
with him ; and besides the chaplain who 
accompanied them from France, one of 
the noble family of Chatillon had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of a Buonaparte. 

He described it as a most happy mhaae. 
In the morning the women were de- 
voted to their household duties, and the 
accomplishments of sex and station ; and 
the men passed their time in study, or in 
ridingor walking: and in reading aloud, or 
in music, in which the whole family were 
proficients, they passed the evening hours. 
The service of their church was performed 
duly and daily in the family by tne priest ; 
anil the choral part was sweetly enonted 
by the parents and the children. 

They were looked upon with eyes of 
distrust when they first came into the 
neighbourhood : but the poor were soon 
propitiiited by their active kinilnesa and 
ready attention to their wants; and if 
they might not entirely conciliate the 
good-will of the higher classes, their pre- 
judice against them was removed by the 
following circumstance: — One evening 
Lucien took his two lovely bovs to Wor- 
cester to see a play ; and as the sight of 
a Buonaparte rous^ the loyalty of the 
rich and poor into greater activity than 
usual, there was a loud and general ciy 
for the national anthem of** God save the 
King ! On which Lucien Buonaparte 
rose, and placing his two sons before him, 
they joined their young beautiful voices 
to his in the loyal song, till a cry of 
bravo! bravo! was heard through the 
house ; while the audience evidently ap- 
plauded, not onl^ the performance, but 
the youiu performers the Buona- 
parte children, and their gratified parent, 
who bowed gracefully around. I have 
pleasure in rmating this anecdote of JuAh 
Buirum. 

Policy, or politeness, or both, would 
have led Lucien Buonaparte to join with 
his children in singing the national air; 
and he might, nevcrtlieless,. have been 
what be was, though falsely, suspected of 
being, namely, a spy of his brother’s : but 
when once dheir teelings are touched, the 
English people cease to reason or refiect ; 
they give way to the impulse of the mo- 
ment; the aversion of one minute be- 
coniea the idol of the next ; and with an 
amiable honhmmwy — which, by the by, 


they ridicule in oAer nations,— they con- 
fide implicitly where before th^ dis- 
trusted and disliked. 1 believe that in 
this instance their changed feeUng wm 
just; and that Lucien Buonapaiteand bis 
family conducted theipselves so inr^ 
proachably during thmr stay in this 
country, that they, when they left It, were 
followed by the affectionate good wuhes 
of all who knew them. 

MOEE PICTORB-BEEIUG. 

Though wc eagerly embraced cvciy 
opportunity of seeing the pictures of old 
masters, we were not neglectful of the 
means afforded us of examining those of 
the modern French school. Accordingly, 
with an introduction from a friend, whose 
name has escaped my recollection, we 
went to the Atelier of David. My hns- 
bsind surveyed bis works with that mix- 
ture of admiration and censure which 
th^ generally called forth from the En- 
glish anisits. But I was excessively struck 
with the picture of Brutus just returned 
from the tribunal afler ho had adjudged 
his sons to death. The artist has painted 
him at the moment when the deaa bodies 
arc carried past hb house, and the women 
of the family, depicted in the back- 
ground, are evidently clamorous iu their 
grief ; while, as they stretch forth their 
arms towards the pallid corpses in the 
fore-ground, Brutus sits stern, mute, and 
as if motionless, save where the strongly 
marked compression ofhis toes denotes a 
quivering of the muscles, as of intense 
agony; as the iiidge, writhing under 
the results of bis republican justice, 
making unnatural efforts to subdue the 
tender relenting and sorrow of the father. 
1 gazed on this suffering victim of his 
own mistaken virtue till the compassion 
I felt became painful, and 1 turnccl away; 
so real was the illusion. I could not 
pay a greater compliment to the power 
of the painter. 

There were other pictures, which, as 
well as the ** Bratus,” 1 saw and recog- 
nised as old acquaintances last year ;4mt 
the latter only 1 have felt inclined to 
mention. 

From David’s we went to Gerard’s, to 
whom wc carried a letter from a friend 
in England. He and his young and lovdy 
wife were then living in the Louvre, like 
other of the French artists; and after 
groping our way up the darit staircase, 
It was a pleasing contrast to enter hk 
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br^ht rooms and see his sparkling pic- 
tures. Buty no offence to the paintm^s 
works^ it was a greater treat to me to see 
the painter himself, with his belle tSte Ro» 
mame^ ^ his fine Roman head ; ** and we 
were soon caught and delighted by his 
kind, courteous manners and agreeable 
conversation. When we left him, it was 
with an earnest desire to see him again. 
After we quitted his house, our banker 
(now Baron Este) took us to the hotel of 
Murat; which, neing furnished in the 
most el^nt style of French luxuiy, was 
deemed worth sedng. And splencud, in- 
deed, it was; more so even than that of 
Letitia Buonaparte. Here also, as at the 
mother's house, nearly every room con- 
tained some representation of the First 
Consul, the ori^nal cause of the great- 
ness of the owner; and I hoped that 
grateful affhetion, as well as vanity, 
prompted this exhibition of his features. 

The bed of the lady of the house was 
too elegant, and then too uncommon, to 
be foi]| 50 tten : it stood in a recess, which 
was lined with looking-glass, ana at the 
foot of the bed were, as 1 think, two 
finely-chiselled marble Cupids. The 
draperies were of the clearest muslin, 
lined with rose-coloured satin ; and the 
counterpane, as well as the valance, was 
fiounced with deep point lace. 

The pannels of the room were painted 
in drab and rose-colour; and all the de- 
corations of the apartment were in the 
most costly but tasteful style. But what 
pleased me most in this hotel was a pic- 
ture of General Moreau, which, unframed, 
stood against one of the walls. It was a 
whole-length, as large as life, from the 
pencil of Gdrard, and was one of those 
real portraits, which resemble life so 
much that we are apt to fancy when wc 
recal the features, that we have seen, not 
the portrait, but the original. 

1 remember that the uniform was dark 
blue, and that there were gold rings in 
the ears, then usually worn by French 
officers. The countenance was mild and 
pleasing, but the features appeared to mo 
common ; and Moreau, in nis portrait, 
fell short of what my imamoation bad 
depicted him. However, tnat was not 
the ihult of the artist, but of his sub- 
ject. The painting received our warm 
encomiums. , 


As we were leaving the hotel, our 
kind conductor called us back to observe 
a gentleman who was talking with some 
energy to the porter. 

^ That gentleman," said he, ^ is Ge- 
neral Massena I " 

We were, indeed, pleased to see one 
of whom we had read and heard so 
much. His head appeared to me the 
larj^est 1 had ever seen; but then his 
hair was long and thick, and curled h 
la Bruiui. His features were large and 
not fine, but his eyes were bright; 
and he, too, wore gold rings of large 
dimensions in his ears. His person 
was laige, and he seemed near six feet 
high: and whether it was from know- 
ledge of his character, or not, I cannot 
say; but I thought there was in him 
altogether a look of coarse brutal daring, 
which contrasted strongly with the mild 
and pleasing expression which we had 
just admired in the rival of his military 
fame. General Moreau. 

Our next visit was to the hotel of a 
nouveau nche^ to see a fine collection of 

E ictiires. His name I have forgotten; 
ut one of his pictures I rememb^ still, 
because I have never seen a painting of 
that master of such excejling beauty. It 
was a Leonardo da Vinci, and rimresent- 
ed Judith with the bead of Holofernes in 
her hand, and was a striking union of 
feminine beauty and expression with the 
courog^e of a heroine. It seemed as if 
the painter intended to prove how super- 
human the event was; and how coro- 

living'God, 1^ exhibiting her as a model 
of feminine delicacy and softness, forced 
into exertion, fore^n and abhorrent to 
her natur^ by the will of the Most High, 
that she mmt serve and save her countiy . 
Most Judiths are represented as hard and 
fierce s but in this we beheld a gentle, 
lovely beings wbo seemed os if she won- 
dered at and could scarcely " bear to 
look on what she had done." One could 
almost fancy the hand treMed which 
bore its bloody burden. These fine pic- 
tures were thelutimAti wesaw^Airday; 
and though not equu in interest tothose 
of the preceding days^ we returned to 
our hotel satisfied with our momipg. 


{To be emitsiiacd.] 
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THE SlNECURISrS PRAl^R. 

BT CRABLB8 FUDGE, JON. 

Do not curtail my little pension, 

Still let me keep my honm and chay. 

And I’ll apnlaud thy pure intention, 

My own dcdfgfatful premier-- Gr^. 

Oh ! from the harpies’ ruthless claws 
Defend my sinecure, I pray. 

And 1 *11 revere thy glorious laws, 

Thou model of a statesman— Grey. 

What are the middle orders, but 
The tools, the insects of the day?^ 

No trust in fickle bosoms put, 

My beautiful, my gifted Grey. 

To calm the demons of dissennon. 

Oh! pour around thy golden ray; 

Secure my relatives a pension, 

And 1 ’ll adore the name of Grey. 

I do not like the word "Reform;” 

It surely will not sweep away, 

In Revolution’s awful storm. 

Thy sinecure and mine— Lord Gr^. 

There’s Hunt, the orator of Preston, 

And Hunie^ who has enough to say; 

I wish they had no place to rest on, 

When they abuse my darling Gr^! 

Oh I don’t disturb the civil list. 

Let peers and placemen have their way; 

Ten thousand pounds will not be miss’d 
For my emolument— Lord Grey ! 


THE REMONSTRANCE; 

Picked up in the Houte of Commons* 

BY CHABIiia FUDGE, JUN. 

Ax I to lose my seat. Lord John? you surely are^ in jest^ 

And cannot wisn to turn the bird from such a quiet nest ! 

You ’ve swept away immunities wiUiout a tearful eye. 

And left us to deplore their wreck like pilgrims pasung by; 

You’ve sacrificed our "snug retreats” before St. Stephen’s shrin^ 
But stay your ruthless han^ my Lord— let Borougnbridge be minck 

It is unparUamentaiy to do as you have done,— 

Annihilate our chartefr’d rights m distant ages won; 

1 hope, that, as the sceptred kings in Banquo’s glass appear. 

Our ancestors may quit their tombs, and shake you by the ear ; 
You cannot, for yobr monstrous bill, asogn me restitution. 

Or compensate for pouring in' the flood of revolution I 
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You might have left an equal share for my colleagues and me. 

And introduced into the mil some new anomaly; 

SOf therefo^ Boroughbridge transfer unto your B schedule. 

And make its poor associates "stand part” of such a rule; 

If you concede to my request, 1 Ml take mv last egression. 

And live in solitude at least for this eventnil session. 

This is an age of sad turmoil ! — the altar and the throne 
Have kindled many a rebel heart to make its secrets known ; 

The French in ” three immortal days** tauaht Charles the right*about. 
The BelgianB o*cr their fallen Prince raised many a joyful shout, 

And Duke Constantine— not the Great— has been compelPd to fly; 

1 never think on these events without a tearful eye! 

The "castles** seem included in the most disastrous ranks; 

O^eCoiUe nc*er will hear again the "silver voice** of Bankes, 
NeweatUe will reject its Ped^ and CatUe fall, 

And BiAop^i Cattle mourn with wreaths of ivy on its wall ! 

Could not the shades of Burke or Pitt prevent the unholy rite. 

Which awed me like a passing-bell on each succeeding night? 

It is unconstitutional. Lord John, to take from me 
The only hope that to my years affords security; 

Tom Sadler was obliged to yield his seat to Serjeant Wilde, 

And you came in for Tavistock, with Bcclford*s power ^guiled : 

You surely arc convinced, my Lord, unless your heart is stone; 

Then, stop the fatal tragedy— let Boroughbridge alone! 

Your mandate startled me at first,— Mwas but a Whiggish joke, 

(For so 1 deem*d it at the time,) de8ign*d to end in smoke; 

But if you touch my sanetiiiii, I shall muse in thoughtful gloom, 

Like old Marius on the shore, or Hervey o*er the tomb. 

Beware, my Lord, till next July your monstrous bill postpone; 

And when you bring it forth again, let Boroughbridge alune ! 

C. Wbtherell, Knt. 


THE FRAT1UCIDE*S GRAVE. 
(a highland legend.) 


1m an humble cot, amidst the moun- 
tainous range of the Grainpians, dwelt 
Moragh Maclw, with her widowed mo- 
ther; whose flocks, consisting of goats 
and a few sheep, were tended by her 
daughter. But the lot of tlie widow had 
not always been thus humble : her hn»- 
band hacf been a tacksman in Sutherland- 
diire at the period when tho depopulating 
eystem ofimproiHment commenced in that 
ynlmppy county, and compelled so many 
of the ancient inhalntantsto become eroi- 
grants to a foreign land. Colin Mackay, 
•warmly attached to tlie spot of his birth, 
and the dwelling which nad for panenu 
dons dkiltered his lace^ dang to hu home 
with such obstinate perdiiadty, that roi* 
eoHrae was had to a mode of qjectment 


which it was impossible to withstand: 
and the fire that consumed his lowly 
dwelling seared the heart of the sturdy 
Gael. 

Seated on the grave of his parents, he 
gaxed, with a dry eye and a burning brain, 
on the flames as tnw rose between him 
and the clear blue of the horizon ; and as 
t^ flickered and expired, he cut with 
faff dirk a sod from the hallowed mound 
vdikh covered the remains of his kindred, 
and, wrapping it carefully in a treasured 
kerchief whicn had been Ids mother*s, 
threw one mournful glance towards the 
smouldering remains of his once happy 
borne, and followed his wife to the tern- 
por^ shelter she had found amongst 
their fUfoweufbrenrkboiit to cross tne 
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Atlantic. Too far advanced in life, how- 
ever, or too much depreised in ipirit, to 
join the band of emimnu about to leek 
refuge in a distant linu4 Colin hlacka^, 
after collecting the small remains of ftus 
propmy left by the ruthless hand of op- 
pression, with the faithful companion of 
bis ji^-s and sorrows, and their infant 
Momgb, journeyed into Perthshire, with 
the view of settlinfi; in tho carse of Cow- 
rie, where his on^ sister and her hu»- 
band, a small tacksman, were resident. 

But here the hand of change^ though 
not of Mrfcru/toK, had also been busy; 
and Colin Mackay found his means in- 
adequate to stodc even the smallest of 
the farms into which the carse was di- 
vided. To sink into a daydabourer 
wounded the feelings of independence 
and self-respect felt in a greater or less 
degree by the poorest tenant in the High- 
lands j and Colin Mackay preferred seek- 
ing refuge in a wretched shieling near the 
summit of the Grampian range, to be- 
coming the dependent of his more wealthy 
brother-in-law. Few as were his wants, 
fewer still were his means of gratifying 
them; but it was not mere hardship that 
saddened the countenance or bent the 
form of the Highlander i it was the uncon- 
querable attachment which he cherished 
for the spot where he had 6rst breathed 
the air or heaven, and where his fathers 
had dwelt for many generations; it was the 
agonising reflection that he was separated 
from the spot which contained their hal- 
lowed ashes ; that he would himself be 
carried to his long home by strangers, and 
that his last restingif lace would be far 
from friends and kindred. 

This unoopqueroble attachment to the 
land of bis clan followed Colin Mackay 
to his mountain-cot on the Grampians; 
and a deep and lasting despondency took 
possession of his mind. He evinced no 
interest in passing otnects, and only now 
noticed his darling Moragh, to shed tears 
over her, as a scion uprooted from her 
ii^ve soil. He never spoke of by-gone 
times; but if his wife by chance alluded 
to their former modeofiife, theegonised 
eipressioa of his features showod how 
deeply Uie remembrance of what bad 
was seated in hfe bosom. Then 
would he seek reUef tohis peoi-up feel- 
ings^l^ climbing to some lofty crag, and 
gaaiim for hours in the direction of his 
fovedhome, In a few montbsi however. 
Us itcepgth proved i n ad e quate even lo 


this indulgence; and without any ailment 
except profound mental depression, be- 
fore the drcling year had comple^ its 
revolutiou, Colin Mackay was laid in the 
last lowly resting^lace of the Grampian 
herdsmen. 

When the remains of the heart-broken 
Highlander were consigned to hb coffin 
by hb kind neighbours and sorrowing 
brother4n-lnw, his bereaved partner pre- 
pared to fulfil his last solemn iniunction. 
With reverential awe. she placed beneath 
his head the hallowed turf whidi he had 
cut from the grave of his parents ; and 
which had oft been watered with bitter 
tears, as lone and unseen be mourned his 
banishment from the land of hb proge- 
nitors. 

Eighteen years had claps^ since this 
melancholy day ; and the widow of Colin 
Mackay hail found comfort in the afibo- 
tionate cares of her blooming daughter. 

That daughter had long \xcn the cho- 
rbliml object of Kenneth Macluinc*s 
youthful devotion ; nor was the bloom- 
ing Moragh insensible to the graces and 
perfections of the young shepherd. Dur- 
um the season when the Hocks and herds 
of Macbanc were driven to the highest 
portion of hb alpine form, the youthful 
pair daily met, and those unpremeditated 
mcetinipi tended more firmly to rivet the 
ties which bound their hearts together. 

At early dawn Kennefti would hasten 
to assist Moragh to conduct her flocks to 
the best pastures^ and as the shades of 
twilight approached, he would climb the 
dizzy height to collect the stray goats 
which had wandered in search of thmr 
favourite food amidst the broken and 
precipitous cliffs; or, together seated be- 
neath the bield of some shelving crag or 
on the side of a sunny knoll, their voices 
would mingle in a favourite lilt, till the 
rocks reverberated the strain in many a 
prolonged echo. Sometimes the youth 
would exert his fancy in dccoraiing tho 
pet lamb or the sportive kid of Mewagh, 
with tho blue heather bolls or the rra 
fruit of the Moorland blackberry; or he 
would f^ion with hb knH^ from a 
piece of wood, the simple impiemeuts of 
her domestic labour. 

At the soda! evening meetings, hdd 
ahernately in the habitatSona of the 
mountmn herdsmen, when the song, the 
tale, and reciutions from the lays of 
their bards enlivened the IfMloor Ikboiir 
of thoie simple happy betogi^ ^Moragh 
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Mackay generally bore away the palm; 
but the ^proving smile or the whispered 
praise of Kenneth Macbane alone pos- 
sessed the power of sufiiuing her cheek 
with a blush of pleasure. 

In one of the fertile straths at the 
base of the Grampian Mountains dwelt 
Norman Macleod, the sworn friend and 
trusty comrade of Kenneth Macbane. The 
charms of Moragh Mackay had taken 
captive the heart of the young tacksman ; 
but sharine, as he did, the bosom secret 
of KenneUi, he generously stifled his 
rising passion, lest it should interfere 
with the hopes of his friend. The 
iamily of Norman Macleod consisted of 
his mother and an only sister, who 
was not insensible to the attractions of 
her brother’s friend; but, with feelings 
far more selfish, she employed every 
means she could devise to supplant the 
moiintain maiden in his aflection. 

Flora Macleod was youne, handsome, 
rich for her station, and might have been 
termed beautiful but for a certain expres- 
sion of countenanec wliicii betokened 
cunning and deep design. She was, in 
fact, a rustic coquette ; and when all her 
arts had in vain been lavished on the 
insensible shepherd, she endeavoured, by 
whispered detraction and falsehood, to 
ruin the artless Moragh in the opinion 
of her lover. Whenever they met, she 
tried to wound her feelings bv treating 
her with marked contempt, and by utter- 
ing many a taunting jest in allusion to 
her humble employment. But tins was 
only in the absence of Kenneth and her 
brother; for in them Morqgh always found 
warm and powerful defenders. 

Happy in the daily society of Kenneth, 
the simple-minded shepherdess thought 
not of the future ; she even attempted 
not to define the nature of her feelings. 
But, at length, the youth spoke, and won 
the consent of the lovely maiden to be- 
come his own. The mother of Moragh 
shed glad tears on the face of her blush- 
ing child, as she related the enragement 
into whi^ she had entered. One fear, 
however, arose in the upright mind of the 
widow to check the ecstatic idea, that 
when she was carried to her long home, 
the dearly prised relic of her wedded love 
would not be left to wander through this 
bleak world alone. She feared that Ken- 
ner’s father might object to the lowl^ 
maiden of the mountain as the wife of bis 
bdovedboy. He had been kind to her and 


hers innseason of suflbring; and grieved 
would she be should her child become the 
cause of disturbing the domestic harmony 
of his dwelling, or of estranging an only 
son from the obedience due to the au- 
thor of his being. 

But these fears were wholly groundless ; 
the joy experienced by the parent of 
Kenneth, when informed of his son’s 
attachment to the youthful Moragh, ex- 
ceeded even her own, and was, besides, 
free from all alloy. Old Macbane liked 
the little maiden, and regarded a union 
with her as a new tie to mnd Kenneth to 
his native mountains ; for the fond father 
sometimes dreaded that the enterprising 
spirit of the youth might lead him to 
wander beyond the precincts of the pa- 
ternal dwelling. 

The months of summer and autumn 
passed rapidly away, and in a few weeks 
more the gentle Moragh was destined to 
receive the pliehted faith of the ena- 
moured Kenneth. 

It was oil the night of All-hallows, a 
night in which the spirits of the air are 
said to roam abroad on the earth, that 
Kenneth called at the shieling of his be- 
trothed, to accompany her to the house 
of a tacksman beyond one of the moun- 
tain passes, where a numerous meeting 
was to assemble for the purpose of cele- 
brating the festival of Hiulow-e’en. 

Moragh, arrayed in the tartan of the 
Mackays, her luxuriant locks confined by 
the snood of viigin purity, appeared even 
more lovely than usual in the eyes of her 
lover. 

^ Quick,” said he, ^ or we shall be 
amongst the latest.” But be started, as, 
with a look of ‘sadness, she raised her 
tearful eyes to bis face. Pressing the 
weeping maiden to his honest, manly 
bosom, he conjured her to acquaint him 
with the cause of her sorrow. 

Smiling through her tears, she con- 
fessed that her last night’s slumber had 
been disturbed by a fearful dream, which 
she could not help regarding as the fore- 
runner of some terrible calamity. In vain 
Kenneth attempted to dispel her gloomy 
rehensions. She smilra kindly, grato- 
y, on her lover; but a vogue fore- 
boding of approaching evil continued to 
weigh down her spirits. 

” You shall tell me this dream as we 
walk along,” said be; and tb^ set out 
tog^ber; but a merry group, wending 
their way to the fesuve scene, having 
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almost immediately joined them, nothing this resolve ; and on the return of Florae 
more was said on the subject of the she pcrceivH that he was equipped to 
dream. join the revellers. This added to her 

The lipht-hearted hilarity of her com- rage; and sinking on a rude bench by tbq 
panions, but c.specially the presence of turf fire, which threw a lurid glare over 
iiLT lover, di>i.i|)ated the gloom which had her |)hIc, convulsed feature!^ die covered 
clouded the couotenance of Morngh. Rut her face with her hands, and sobbed 
when th(*y came in sight of the habitation aloud. 

of the croiter, iK'forc the door of which “ What means this?” said the young 
n merry assemblage was gaily tripping to Highlander, stepping up to her; ** s|)euk, 
the sound of the bagpipe, an ashy palc^ Flora.’’ But the maiden continued to 
ness overspread the nice of the young^ weep in silence; and it was not till after 
shepherdess as the malignant glance of much weli-feigned reliictanco that she 
Flora Macicod greeted her appenranee. hinted at the cause of her anguish. 

This momentary terror, however, quickly " Villain ! ’* muttered Macleod, through 

subsided, unmarked by her lover, who his clenched teeth, while his cheek waxed 
was accosted by Flora iinmediately on his deadly pale, and every uiiisele of his body 
jiuuing the thr4mg. But all her arts were became tense with the stern ilcteniiination 
vuinli ca.iaye(l long to detain him from of his piiiqmse. ” Villain! how hast thou 
his afdanced hritlc, "hy whose side he re- dan^d even to dream of insulting and be- 
niaiiicd during the whole evening. traying aught belonging to me, far more 

Boiling with rage, and writhing under mi only anil beloved sister. Compose 
the agonising stingy of unrequited love, yourself, Flora, and disturb nut our inu- 
Floru Maelcud vowed the most deadly tiler wiili the sight of \oiir tears. The * 
revenge against Kenneth and the iniio- iiiomciit of retribution is at hand.” 
cent object of Ills devoted attachment. So saying, Norman Macleod kissed his 

Long heibre the tenninatiuii of the sister’s fureheiid, niid left tlie house ; 
inyslic rites that were to unveil the fu- whilst Flora, with fiendish joy, continued 
tiire ilite of many n loving, anxious pnir, to exult in the succiys of her scheme to 
she whispered to the daughter of their embroil the friends, 
host, loud enough to be heard by Ken- ^ When Flora Macleod whispered her 
iietli, that she must run off', as her brother intention of returning home, her words 
wuh ill and out of spirits wiicn she had were iiiilieard hy Kenneth, who sat in- 
left him ; hoping that anxiety for his teiuly watching two lusty iumr» which 
friend would iiitluee the young shepheni he hud placed in the fire, and which, 
to nci'umpuny her home, when she would Imrniiiie with a clear and steady ilanie^ 
trust to her own arts to detain liiiii for were deemed, according to popular be- 
the rest of the night. This was Flora’s lief, typical of the happiness of his ap. 
last stake: she threw, and missed; and pDachiiig union withMoragh. AclSr 
rage, despair, and deadly revenge took frosty night and a full luooii, after a time, 
possession of her soul, chasing thence induced many a simple rustic pair to leave 
every lingering spark of love and tender- the fire-side, and in gleesome mood to 
iicss. pul in practice various out-duor rites 

She darted from the house, heedless of peculiar to the night, nil bearing relation 
the pitcliy darkness of the sky, the rugged to their inatrimoninl hofies ; while Ken- 
precipitous path she had to descend, the noth and Morogjli, satisfied with the iiidi- 
liowling of the wintry wind, or die nar- cations of good fortune, which their hearts 
row, rocky path through which she must told them were not fallacious, joined a 
pcnctraa*, ere she could reach her bro- group merrily footing it to the strains of 
tiler’s dwelling. the piper. 

Unable to conquer his love for the " I am glad you have escaped the eitf 
betrothed of his friend, and willing to <^c,” said the little hostess with a laugh 
spare himself the pang of witne«»8ing the of merry mischief, as, twining her aniis 
happiness of the lovers, Macleod had, about the slender waist of Moragb, 
abstained from accompanying his sister to whirled her round in the danc^ The 
the hccne of rustic festivity. But when similarity of this expreuioo to the wam- 
left to his own reflections, he chid the ing in her dream again chilled the soul 
unmanly cowerdice which had prompted aou saddened ilie countenance of Mo« 

VOL. IV. a 
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ragh ; and when the dance terminated 
she sought Alice, to enquire the meaning 
of her words. 

** Flora,” replied tl;M little mountain 
sprite, ** has left iishursting with jealousy; 
and if >he is gilte(l with the evU eye^ she 
will soon blight your beauty, and rob you 
of your lover. Oh ! the spell begins to 
work already,” added she, as Moragh 
turned pale ; and the giddy hostess imme- 
diately ran of}^ to try elsewhere the suc- 
cess of her light-hearted jests. 

The ceasing of the pi|)cr warned the 
stragglers to retire to the house, where a 
homely meal terminated the ainnscments 
of the night ; and the young folks soon 
after began to wend their way along the 
various tracts leading to their dwellings. 
Kenneth and his Moragh lingered behind, 
till silence succeeded to the noisy mirth 
of their companions. Arm in arm they 
then pursued their homeward path, lighted 
by the full moon, which rode in calm 
majesty amidst a host of stars, twinkling 
in the wintry sky. 

The air was keen ; and Kenneth, closely 
wmpning his plaid around Moragh, de- 
scended with her for some time in silence 
along a broken tract leading to a v.nltey 
somewhat lower. The terininatioii of this 
valley, led to one of those iiiountaiii 
passes, so narrow and overhung with crags 
and trees. Os wholly to exclude the benins 
of the moon. This domain of silence 
ami darkness might 'well have been re- 
garded ns the haunt of evil spirits. Yet 
often had Monigh trodden it alone, in 
the happy thoughtlessness of her young 
existence, or lingered beneath its imper- 
vious bhadcs in cxpcctotion of her lover. 
But now, though supported by his pre- 
sence, her terror became iincontroliahle. 

Kenneth was unable to see her blanched 
visage, but he felt the shuddering of her 
frame, and pressed her closer to his side, 
llie dream of which she had spoken in 
the nioruing recurred to liis memory, and 
he entreated her to relate this vision 
which hod liccn to her such a fertile 
source of uiioasiness. 

Her tongue dove to the roof of her 
mouth as she attempted to .*>peuk; but 
the endearments of Kenneth, and his 
earnestness to learn the cause of such 
unusual terror, at length enabled her to 
comply. 

^ Last night,” said she, in a low tremu- 
lous voice, ^ when we parted, I stood at 
the door, lisH'niiig to yoiu* merry song 


till your voice was lost in the disunce, 
when an awftil groan sounded close to my 
car, — and, with a scream, 1 rushed into 
the house. My mother chid and laughed 
at mo by turns, and after the lapse of sonic 
time we.retircd to rest. Having for hours 
remained in a state of feveri^ restless- 
ness, 1 at length fell into a profound 
sleep, and dreamt — oh ! what a dream ! 
—1 thought that 1 was walking with you 
on the gay green margin of a clear moun- 
tain stream, when suddenly a female form 
rushed forward, and pushed me headlong 
into the water. As 1 rose to the surface, 
I threw an imploring look towards the 
bank; but the scene had changed— -a 
bleak, sterile prospect met niy gaze. The 
plcasiint banks were converted into a wild 
waste, the sparkling streamlet had become 
a deep, Still, sullen loch, and Floni Mac- 
leod supplied my place by your side. 
* The evii eye is on you,* said she, point- 
ing her finger at me; and ceasing to 
struggle, 1 (elt the still, cold waters dose 
over me. 

“ Oppressed with a feeling of suffo- 
cation, I started up ; a cold perspiration 
bedewed my face and my trembling limbs. 
Again sleep overpowered my eyelids; 
again 1 beheld you amidst the same wild 
waste. Thu brother of Flora, the man 
whom you term yoiir friend, confronted 
you. Ills mien was haughty, his coun- 
tenance expressive of rage, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he rushed forword 
and plunged his dirk into your breast. 
A fearful cry burst from my lips. Oveiv 
whelmed with terror, my mother ap- 
proached my bed-sidc, and wc arose.” 

^ Kenneth endeavoured to re-assurc his 
timid companion, and the voice of affec- 
tion was not wholly unsuccessful: but 
when the lovers had reached the middle 
of the dreary pass, their ears were assailed 
by a groan, such as Moragh had in fancy 
or in rcmlity^ heard on the previous ni^t. 
Supposing it a trick of some of ueir 
merry associate who had followed and 
overheard their conversation, Kenn^ 
vowed vengeance on the intruder, and 
for the pii^MMe of inflicting it, would have 
darted on in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded ; but his terrified com- 
panion clung more dead than alive to his 
arm, and to appease her alarm he endea- 
voured to make light of the matter. 

Having consigDed Moragh to the can 
of her mother, the youag shqpherd sped 
on his homeu^ path. In pky to the 
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tmm of hia betrothed* he had made 
light of her clreain and of the sound which 
lie himself had beard ; but though the 
fear of any thing human was a stranger 
to his l>osoui, the young and imaginative 
Highlander was nut wholly free from a 
belief in the poetical superstitions of his 
countrymen; and in a statu of iiidc- 
scriliable excitement, heightened by the 
darkness of the midnight hour, he re- 
entered the pass. 

This narrow defile extends for about 
two miles in length at the base of stu- 
pendous rocks, broken and shuttered as 
if by some violent convulsion of nature. 
In many places, trees, growing in the fis- 
sures and hollows of the clifli, and seem- 
ing as though suspended in mid air, 
stretch their branches over the pass. In 
other places, the overhanging rocks, rugged 
and destitute of vegetation, threaten in- 
btuiit destruction to the heedless way- 
farer. Here and there stripes and patches 
of alluvial soil, deposited by the over- 
flowing of the mountain streams, arc rich 
in vegetation, and guy with wild flou-ers 
and shrubs. Higher up, goats may be 
seen seramblitig over the face of the aU 
most perpendicular precipices, In search 
of the herbape on which they delight to 
browse ; whilst wild fowls, perched on 
the dark pines or jutting cn^, seem to 
exult in tlieirsafety from their destructive 
human foe. Near the farther extremity 
of this gloomy defile, a heap of stones, 
evidently collected by the hand of man, 
lies piled within a deep chasm of the rock, 
which the lioldest native of these wilds 
ventures not to approach without taimiig 
himself ; for tradition has marked the sfiot 
as a frairicide^s grave. Two brothers, 
rivals for the a&ction of a Highland 
maiden, had quarrelled near this place, 
when the youngest, stung by jealous rage, 
buried his dirk deep in the bosom of his 
brother. Remorse qiuckly followed the 
fatal deed $ and piercing with the same 
weapon his own breas^ the murderer fell 
on the body of his victim, and expired. 
The parents conveyed the remains of 
their first-born son to a hallowed ceme- 
tery among the mountains, whilst tbe^ro- 
irkide found bis last resting-place within 
the hollow of the rock ; and the earth 
that covered his cold remuns was watered 
only by the tears of her whom be had so 
fatally and ardently loved. 

To throw a stone on the mve of the 
murderer is a duty impofico by imme- 


morial custom ; and to all appearance the 
usage bad been religiously obs^ved by 
those who travelled through this moun- 
tain |uiss. The chasm was nearly filled; 
and the eddying wind, ns at times it 
whistled around the ciivc, was mistaken, 
by superstitious terror, for the moaning 
of the fratricide's unquiet spirit. Such 
was this gloomy pass, which Kenneth tra- 
versed with a mind piedisposcd to give 
greater faith to supcrtiatiiral appcarancea 
than he would perhaps have willingly ad- 
miltcd had be been taxed on the subject. 

The rays of the meridian sun never 
penetratcil this awo-Inspiriiig defile, where 
uu artificial twilight constantly prevailed ; 
and, at the midnight hour, an individual 
less acquainted than the yuiithiul shep- 
herd with the tortuous tract could scarcely 
have found his way amidst the broken 
rocks, uprooted trees, heathery hillocks, 
and other obstructions, whirl] in several 
places nearly choked up the roail. A 
stray moontoani, chancing to make its • 
way through sonic accidental break in the 
thick pendent foliage, threw a whitish 
lioxy line here and tliere athwart the path, 
and thus imparted a tenfold gloom to tlic 
surrounding darkness. 

Kenneth neither hurried forward nor 
hummed the gathering song of Jdi clan, 

" to keep his courage up;" on the con- 
trary, he trod the gloomy defile with a 
firm, blow, and measured step, as if he 
was fated to hold communion with the 
spirits of the departed. 

As he approached the chasm already 
mentioned, the outlino of a tall, dark 
figure was clearly defined on the over- 
hangiiiy rock, partially illuminated by a 
straggling mooniieam. At sight of wnat 
he di^cd an airy inhabitant of another 
sphere, the spirit of Kenneth quai)^ for 
a moment; but it was only for a moment. 
Stepping forward with the determined 
purpose of questioning the apparition, he 
recognised the familiar face of Norman 
Macleod. 

In a playful tone he began to chide 
him for having attempted to frighten him 
by playing the ghost; but the light jest 
was cut mrt by the strange adotess of 
bis friend. 

" I have watched for you long,’* said 
he, in a low, hollow tone:'^ but no mat- 
ter; vengeance shall at last be satisfied, 
and this arm shall soon stretch the se- 
ducer and betrayer of an oi^y sister on 
the/ratmdr’f gram.** WHb these words 
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he drew his dirk, ond riibhed on the un- 
armed youth. 

** Arc you mad, Norman ?*’ exclaimed 
Kenneth. “ Stay your purpose; reflect 
ere yon become a murderer, or assuredly 
a too late repentance will embitter the 
remainder of your days. 1 swear that 
never, even in thought, nave I injured you 
or yours ! ” 

Liar ! coward ! ” exclaimed the in- 
furiated Highlander; and rushing upon 
his defenedess friend, he plunged his dirk 
into his bosom. 

• * • * • 

To seek revenge for real or fancied 
injuries is a point of honour with the 
Gael, both as an individual and a clans- 
man; and the proud soul of Norman 
Macleod triumphed fur a few moments, 
as, with gloomy satisfaction, he gaxed upon 
his prostrate victim. 

Ilis most fervent prayer was ncconi- 
plishcd — his sister was avenged — her 
betrayer was slain by his hand. He turned 
away; yet with his feelings of gratified 
revenge was mingled a remorseful pang 
as the Inst words of his friend rung in his 
ears: — 

“ Slay your purjiosc/ reflect ere you 
become a murderer^ or assuredly a tw) late 
repenUaicc mil embUter the remainder of 
your days. 1 swear that iieva\ even in 
thougfU^ have I injured you hr yours.*’ 

“ Could it be ? — then were I a wretch, 
indeed!’* Norman strode across the 
open heath, ami appeared in the presence 
of his sister, who, half repenting her 
wicked falsehood, awaited his return in 
a state of painful anxiety. His eyes were 
lui^ard, his looks wild, and his garineiits 
stained with blood* 

** What does this horrible sight por- 
tend ?” screamed tlic now terrified Flora. 

“ That iny sister is avenged look ! 
— this weapon,” i^ded he, holding 
up the crimsoned dirk, which he con- 
vulsively grasped : this weapon is stain- 
ed with the heart’s blood or the villain 
who dared to trifle with the honour of 
my sister.” 

The deceitful maiden uttered an ap- 
palling scream: covering her features 
with lK>th hands—” He is mnocentJ ” she 
exclaimed and sunk at tl)e feet of her 
brother. v ' * 

Norman Macleod listened in silence to 
the declaration of his sister; naoutward 
sign betrayed his internal, sufierings. 
Flora’s screams had aroused tlimr i^d 
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mother ; and Norman aided her endea- 
vours to restore animation to the wretch- 
ed girl ; from whose disjointed exclama- 
tions, on her return to consciousness, the 
unhappy parent became acquainted that 
her son was an assassin. But neither the 
wild grief of Flora, nor the earnest en- 
treaties of his aged mother, had power 
to induce the murderer to flee from the 
consequence of his fatal act. 

” Here will 1 await the doom which 
my own rash credulity has drawn upon 
tny head,” said he, inournfiilly, but finnly : 
” and ill this frying hour, my greatest 
suffering arises from the conviction of a 
sister’s worthlessness.” 

After the departure of her lover, Mo- 
ragh sought her luimhlc couch ; but the 
hours of darkness again inspired her with 
evil forebodings. Her blumhcrs were dis- 
turbed, as oil the preceding night, by 
terrilying visions ; and no sooner did the 
first mint dawn appear in the csiht than 
she leR her bed, to court the refrebliing 
breeze of early morning. 

As if iinpcllctl by some irresistible 
power, she wandered into the gloomy 
defile. On reaching the fatal spot, u 
faint ray of light, which pierced through 
the surrounding darkness, enabled her to 
discover the stiffened body of her mur- 
dered lover. Uttering a cry of horror, 
she knelt by his side, and gave vent to a 
wild burst of grief and despair. The 
voice of tier he loved had power to recai 
for a moment the dormant senses of the 
young herdsman; and, in tones almost 
inarticulate, he attempted to murmur the 
name of Moragh, but the word died away 
in a faint moan. In mute despair, the 
distracted maiden threw herself on the 
body of her lover, and pressed the life- 
less remains to her chilled and desolate 
bosom. 

As the grey of morning advanced to a 
clearer dawn, the unhappy pair were seen 
by an aged Highlander who was driving 
forth his flocks. By the uncertain light, 
he at first supposed that some wayfaring 
stranger, overcome by fatigue, had sunk 
to sleep beneath the blue canopy of 
heaven; but as the sun burst forth, and 
objects became more distinct, q vague 
drenti, far greater than appearances war- 
ranted, took possession ol his mind ; and 
he despatched his little mndson to ob- 
tain a nearer view of the object which 
bad attracted his notice* 

The lad bounded down, the craggy 
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steep ; sometimes placing his foot on the 
gnarled roots of the trees, soinutiincs 
grasping at the overbanging branches. 
On turning an abrupt angle of a jutting 
rock, the sight which met his e^Cii drew 
from him a fearful cry, which rung through 
the defile, and was re*ccliocd from the 
siirromiding crags. On hearing the shriek 
of his grandson, the old man seemed 
suddenly endowed with the strength 
and agility of his youth. In a inoineut 
he stood bcsific the clay-cold forms of 
the lovers. They had ^prung up from 
infancy to maturity under his eyes : he 
cluspeii his bauds togeiher, and tears 
streamed down his wrinkled visage. 

'i*hc sad event was quickly known: 
hut who can paint the deep grief of Ken- 
neth’s heart-stricken father, or the wild 
di'itraction of the widowed mother of 
IVIoragh ? 

The inanimate nair were removed to 
the house of Donald Machane. Moragh, 
after a time, was recovered to the cuii- 
scinusiicss of misery ; but the death-blow 
haid been struck to the heart of her lover, 
and Kenneth Macbaiie slept in peace. 


After the funeral, the unhappy maiden 
returned to the hut of her mother ; but, 
though nlleetionate and docile ns here- 
tofore, the corroding poison of grief gra- 
dually undermined her hcialth, and threat- 
ened to consign her to an early grave. 
The kind attentions of the father of her 
murdered lover could alone withdraw 
her thoughts from the eonteiiiptarioii of 
Kenncth*h last hour; hut when left to 
herself, the dremlfiil scene was again pre- 
sent to her imagination. 

Like an unquiet spirit, she would ofl 
wander amidst the spots endeared to her 
by the recollection of her lover; in wild 
plaintive tones, she would chant the 
songs in which he delighted ; and in the 
lone hours of evening she would hold 
iimtginary converse with his bhade, che- 
rishing the idea that, though unseen, he 
still hovered arouiitl her steps. Gra- 
dually her strength declined, her form 
wasted, sleep and appetite forsook her; 
and at times her mind seemed to share 
the debility of her frame. 

A lad was now employed to tend the 
flocks of the widow ; but Moragh^ oRen 
went with them to the hill ; she delighted 
to deck her favourite kid with the gar- 
lands which Kenneth bad been used to 


admire : then would she cmbnicc the little 
animal, and shed tears upon its ii(H:k, 

One nKirniiig, her aspect bcs|)nke un- 
wonted cheerfulness; and the sad heart 
of her inolher opened to hope. 

I base been iny murdered love in n 
dream,’* buid Morngh : not in his wind- 
ing-sheet, but in bridal halalimcnts ; and 
he bade me he comforted, and said that 
our union w.is at hand.” 

For the first time bince the loss of her 
lover, Moragh com bed and snooiled up 
her long trcbscs, and arrayed luThclf in 
the tartan dress which bhe had worn on 
the fatal night of the murder. Then 
calling her faithful dog, she followed the 
flocks townnis the upland pastiires. 

'riiu evening of a snort cold wintry day 
began t(» bct in, yet the maiden returned 
not ; anti the fears t)r the anxious parent 
Itcinune intense. Having procecoed to 
the hill, she met the lad driving home 
the flocks; hut her daughter wlis not 
with him — he luuJ not seen her through- 
out the tiny. The distnu^ted parent flew 
to her aecustomcfl liauiits — she called 
on her name in the shrill piercing tones 
of agony, but eclio alone replied to her 
voice. 

One solitary hope remained — tligt she 
had wunderetl to the habitation of 'Mac- 
bann ; and thither her widowetl mother 
Jiiirricfl with a forelHiding heart. As she 
descended a steep ritige, the light laugii 
of gladness struck painfully on her ear; 
aiitl Stum she met a group of youthful 
nioiintainccrs traversing tlic wild patli. 
I'heir mirth became hiibhed, mid a tear 
btoo'l ill the eye of more than one fair 
shepherdess, as they thought of the un- 
happy mnidcti who, in otlicr years, had 
oft lit this season been the companion of 
their pastimes. 

It was the eve of All-liallows, the an- 
niversary of that night which hud proved 
so fatal to the hopes of Moragh, and 
which, in her grief, the sorrowing parent 
had till now forgotten. None of the group 
had seen her child ; and, with increasing 
speed, she entered tlie fatal pass leading 
to the dwelling of Marbane. » 

Imbued with the wild superstition of 
her country, she thought she heard the 
death-shriek ri'ie on the blast, anil fancied 
she beheld the blazing meteor pursuing 
its swift course to the churchyard where 
reposed the remains of the murdered 
Kenneth. Gaided by this suiiernatiiral 
apticamncc (for so she deemed it), she 
Q i 
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entered the mountoin cemetery, and be- 
held her child stretched on tlie grave of 
hc*r lover : the spark of life had Hud for 
ever— - Moragh Muckay was at rest! 

# * # * 

A deep mystery hung over the end of 
Kenneth Macbane ; but suspicion glanced 
not towards Norman Macleod as the 
muiderer. At length the entreaties of a 
mother prevailed; and selling off his pro- 
perty, tlie wretched man emigrated to 
America, with Flora and his widowed 
parent. 

Time passed on : Norman Macleod be- 
came R husband and a father, the founder 
of a race which still Hourislies in the 
United States ; but he bore almiit with 
him through life that canker-worm of the 
heart ** which dieth not.’* 


Many years had elapsed since the time 
of Kenneth Maebane^s murder, when an 
aged man, bowed down with infirmities, 
RiT'vcd on the Grampians, and sought 
the hospitality of the shieling where for- 
merly dwelt the parent of Moragh. To- 
wards evening the stranger took his way 
athwart the gloomy defile ; and on the 
following morning his cold remains were 
found stretched on the earth. 

A scroll which he wore next his heart 
disclosed Ids name, his guilt,^ and its 
cause. Denied a spot of c'arth in conse- 
crated ground, Norman Macleod found 
a last resting-place in the Fraincide^a 
Grave^ 

II . 


POLAND. 


At the present period, when the atten- 
tion of all Europe is directed towards 
Poland,— when every heart beats with 
sympnthy for that hemic nation, — our 
reaciars may pcnisc with a feeling of in- 
terest the following statistic account, which 
we have collected from official doainients 
published in September, 1890, by order 
of the Riissiaii-Poiisli government*. 

Previously m the iniquitous parti- 
tion of her provinces, Poland formed an 
extensive kingdom, bounded on the west 
by the Baltic, Brandenhui^, and Silesia ; 
on tlie south by Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia; on the north and esist 
by Russia. The kingdom was divided 
into thirty-one palatinates. Civil dissen- 
sions, the seeds of which were sown by 
the ambition of neighbouring potentates, 
led to the deplorable result wnich ended 
ill the partition. The King of Prussia 
seized on Thorn, Dantzic, and the portion 
of Great Poland adjoining Pntssia and 
Silesia. Russia took possession of Lithu- 
ania, Volhynia, and Podolia; and the 
Emperor or Austria had for his share Red 
Russia, Little Poland, and Southern Ma- 
zovia. By the terms of the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, Napoleon deprived I^ussia 
of her share, for the purpose of consti- 
tuting the state since known by the name 
of the Grand Duchy of Wanaw, with 
which he presented the newly created 


sovereign of Saxony. With this states 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, aggran- 
dised the gigantic power of Russia, the 
Grand Duchy of Posen having been re- 
served for His Prussian Mujestv. From 
that period, the autocrat of Uussia has 
added to his ()oiiipoiis titles that of King 
of Poland, delegating the sovereign^ to 
one of his brothers, who upholds his con- 
stitutional authority with the assistance 
of the kuout. 

The kingdom is divided into eight wai- 
wodes, palatinates, or governments, which 
comprise 29 arrondisseiiients and 77 dis- 
tricts. Its greatest extent from north to 
south is 120 leagues, and from east to 
west 95. Its new frontiers are bounded 
on the north and west by the Prussian 
States; on the north and east by the 
Russian governments of Wilna, Grodno, 
and Volhynia; and on the south bf Gal- 
licia, a province belonging to Austna. 

It is unfortunate that Irolaiid, stniggling 
for lilierty and independence, ia eimrely 
surrounded by despotic governments. 
Hence it is, that her idternate successes 
and reverses have excited little sympathy 
amongst potentates who in the season of 
danger promise a free consthutibn to, 
their people; and who, when the evil 
hour is past, more firmly rivet the chains 
fon^ by their predecessors. 

Poland is a ftit open coontiy, rich in 
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command abounding in excellent pasturc- 
laiid. Her silver^ copper, iron, and coal 
inina are famouft; those of mineral salt 
at Wielitska produce an immense revenue* 
The interior of the country is corcrcti 
with extensive forests. The principal 
rivers arc the Vistula, the Niciiieii, the 
Nieper, the Bug, the Wnrsa, and the 
Niestcr. 

The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion of the state; but toleration is 
granted to the professors of every creed. 
The members of the (^itholic faith are 
estimated at the number of .V^9|8I0, 
Ik)Ui sexes included, if to this amount 
we add that of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Poland, «'>;)3,548, we shall (ind asuiii total 
of individuals, foriniitg the po- 

pulatioii of a country which lias made a 
gallant and, till recently, a siiccciisriil 
stand lurainst the overwhelming armies of 
Russia. The f'atholic inhabitants arc 
distriluitcd amongst liM7 parishes, and 
have besides 380 siipplemcntary ch:i{icis. 
To these arc attached 2450 priests, in- 
dependently of the incnilicrs of the church 
composing the higher clergy. 

At the commeiiccincnt of the insur- 
rection, the Polish army, which is nut 
included in the census of the po^iiilation, 
presented an ehective force of 57, (KK) 
men, 18,000 of wliicb formed tlie cavalry 
force: the number of the veterans 
amounted to 25,500, not including 2000 
belonging to the corps of invalids. The 
designation ot* veterans is applied to such 
as after eight ycai*^ are allowed to retire 
from active sca'vicc; to which, however, 
they are liable, to be recalled. 

Botli the Latin and Sclavoiiian lan- 
guages are spoken in Poland; but the 
noliility, whose numbers are considerable, 
sneak French with precision, and even 
elegance. 

The Polish women arc remarkable for 
their beauty; the men for ilieir well- 
formed persons, their polished^ manners, 
their gtillaiit bearing, and their skill in 
horsemanship. It is, however, a subject 
of regre^ that notwitlistanding their brav- 
ery, their participation in the same love 
of liberty, and in the same dangers, the 
population of Poland is constantly divided 
into two distinct classes— -the nobles, rich, 
stntely, and fond of show; and the pea- 
sants, attached to the glebe, and sulncct 
to a state of servitude which elsewhere 
would deserve the name of abject slavery. 
Should a day of freedom yet dawn upon 


the fallen fortunes of Poland, let us hope 
that constitutional inclejiendence may be 
followed by the entire emancipation of 
the people.* 

Previously to the year 1 80G, commerce 
was at a low dib in Poland; but since 
that period Iht trade hos consitlerably 
improvetl, particularly during the last 
fifteen vears of (lint profound peace, of 
which, if we may judge by pnsising events, 
Europe seems at lenj^li to grow weary. 
Warsaw, Toniasow, Oroscow, and many 
other Polish towns, are now celebrated for 
flieir iiiaiuifiictnros. It is calculated that 
timiughoiit the kingdom there arc about 
6000 looms set in motion by water or 
steam; and which, in point of machinery, 
arc eiiiml to those of niiy other (‘ountry. 
More, than 7,000, 0(K) yanls of cloth, iif 
every colour and quality, arc annually 
inanufaetured in Poland : the clothing of 
the army is enliri*ly supplied from the 
cloth fnetorUs of the country, where are 
also made other woollen stufis, such as • 
kerseymere.;, ladies* cloths, llitiniols, ear- 
iKiting, &c. These arc exchanged with 
knssia for roUoii and silk stnils, linen, 
hemp, oil, piu*h, resin, &i:. Poland lias 
also a bank, regulated on the same prin- 
ciples as those establishiHl in other eom- 
iiierciul countricii of Europe. 

The industry and comnierciHl pros- 
perity c'f Poland have powerfully eon- 
trilmted to the construction of the paved 
roads, which already cover the snrmco of 
the kingdom to the extent of more than 
HO miles (15 to the degree), and by 
means of which, in tlie year 182!), the 
whole country, froin Warsaw to the 
Ntemcn, was nanlered piissable, iiotwith- 
stauiling the iiiarsliy nature of the soil, 
the scarcity of sintubic materials, and 
other serious obstacles. Conifdcrable 
labour and cxpcrise have also liecn de- 
voted to the estaldishmciit of the road 
from Warsaw to Posen, which extends ns 
far as the IViissian frontier : bridges have 
been erected over the Wursa, near Koto 
and Konin ; and the project of effecting 
a junction between the Narew and the 
Nicincii, commenced in 1824, has since 
been continued with activity. Finally, 
the rivers Biebrsa and Netta, forming 
part of the same line of communication, 
have been cleansed, widened, and em- 
banked: Icn^hened canals, and nume- 
rous sluices, have established a communi- 
cation between the Jakes towards the 
river llancza; so that the whole line, 
Q 4 
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from the Narew to Augutitow, and for 
miles beyond, has been rendered navigable. 

In Poland the administration of justice 
is prompt, but somewhat irregular and 
arbitral^. In the course of the year* 
J 82 S), and during the first six months of 
1850, a number of legal cases were dis* 
posed of. Of the civil cases, the majority 
nad been pending since the years 1825 
and 1826; whilst the criminal cose of 
longest standing had been on the list 
only a few months. This enormous dif> 
ference sufficiently attests the fact that 
under a despotic government it is far less 
difficult to award death or the knout, 
than to pronounce a decision founded on 
principles of law or equity. 


The capital of the ancient republic of 
Poland, though it existed as early as the 
15th century, cannot be considered to 
have formed a part of Poland properly 
BO called till towards the year 1525. it 
was definitively incorporated with the 
kingdom of Poland at the end of the 
sixteenth century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth, — the era whence may be 
dated the downfall of the Jagellon re- 
public, and the commencement of I’o- 
iand’s disastrous fate, Warsaw became 
the principal city instead of Cracow, the 
ancient capital of the despotic Piasts 
and the constitutional sovereigns the Ja- 
gellons. Warsaw contains a population 
of 150,000 inhabitants. 


THE SMILE OF MY LOVE. 

Lovely is the face of nature. 

Deck’d with spring’s unfading flowers. 
While the sun snows every feature 
Smiling through descending showers; 
Birds, with snn^ the time beguiling, 
Chant their little notes with glee; 
Blit to see my dearest smiling 
Is more pleasing far to me. 

Morn her melting tints displaying 
Ere the sluggard is awake. 

Evening zephyrs gently straying 
O’er the surface of the lake, 

Melting hues and whispering breezes — 
All have powerful charms for me: 

But no earthly beauty pleases. 

When, iny Love, compared to thee. 

Soft and sweet' are showers descending 
On the parch’d cx|>ccting ground. 
Fragrance to tlic meadow sending 
As their tlrops distil around: 

These, with every earthly blessing. 
Others loudly may implore; 

But one smile from thee possessing. 
Dearest, I can ask no more. 

Sweet is sleep to timid nature. 

Sweet to labour is r^ose. 

Sweet is life to every creature, 

Sweet the balm that hope b^tows: 
But though spring and evening breezes, 
Sleep, and nope, and life, to me, 

All are precious ; nothing pleases. 
Dearest, like a smile from tree. 
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GILLES D£ RETZ, THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD. 


Amongst the numerous traditionary 
legends of the Bretons, none are mare 
appalling than those of which Gilles dc 
Retz forms the stil)ject. This personage 
was, in reality, the hero of the nursery 
tale of Bluebeard, under which renowned 
designation he has, for ages past, scared 
the rising generation of every country in 
Europe. The story relating to that par- 
ticular portion of his exploits whicn is 
narrated in the tale of Bluebeard is 
founded on the disappearunce of his seven 
wives, whom he carrictl off' one after an- 
other to his castle of La Verricre, whence 
they never returned. But Gilles dc Retz 
was, besides, an historical character, and, 
notvv'ithstanding his enormous crimes, a 
valiant defender of his native country. 
Next to Joan d’Arc, he was mainly in- 
strumental in expelling the English from 
Franco. For these important services he 
was imulc a inurslial of France by Charles 
the Seventh. He commenced his evil 
career hy profligacy and extravagance of 
cveiy kind ; and when nearly ruined by 
his vices, hud recourse to the pretended 
science of alchymy, in order to repair 
luL shattered fortune. Deluded by the 
alcVyiiiists, he went a step farther, and 
crii eavoiircd to practise magic. For this 
pur|)08e he leagued himself with Prclati, 
an Italian magician, at whose instigation 
he committed uiihcard-of atrocities; 
among others, the murder of infant chil- 
dren, in order to use their blood in the 
ceremonies of magical incantation. ^ His- 
tory docs not scruple to charge Louis the 
Eleventh with the practice of similar 
enormities. Gilles de Retz was at last 
arrested, and brought to trial at Nantes ; 
but the particulars of the judicial pro- 
ceeding were too dreadful to be made 
public. He was condemned to be burnt 
as a magician ; but, on account of his illus- 
trious birth and patriotic services, a less 
terrible punisliment was inflicted: he was 
strangled in prison, and hb body con- 
sumed. Before his death he vohintarily 
confessed many murders; amongst the 
number, those of the seven ladies whom he 
had either wooed or stolen, and of seven 
children of whom they were the mothers. 
It is singular that this incongruous being 
had the finest taste for music of any per- 
son in his time, and was the gmtest 
encourager of the science* In each of 


the saloons in his niiiuerous castles an 
organ formed the most ornamental piece 
of fnriiitiirc. lie was likewise a devotee, 
and built a bcaiitiful chapel at Machu- 
cuul, one of his lord^hips (this chapel is 
still a model of Gothic architecture) : it 
was served by thirty |)ricsts. The follow- 
ing tale is one of the traditions of the 
Bretons. 

THE LAST BANQUET OV OIILE3 DE RETZ. 

Gilles de Retz, lord of Voriiic and of 
lugrande, presided at the banquet. It was 
crowded, but not with the neighbouring 
nobles, his peers and companions in arms. 
Gilles dc Retz hud associates more worthy 
of him ; the sordid crew who ministered 
to his crimes. There were seen troops 
of enchanters, sorcerers of the night, I3'- 
ing alchy mists, and the profligate priests 
who served his chapels, intermixed with 
women more sh.'inieless and wicked than 
they. Yet the King of France was nut 
served in more stately fashion. The dishes 
were of solid gold; delicious wines 
sparkled in precious crystal vases. Thirty 
lumps of cliHiicd silver were siispcndeu 
from the ceiling, and cast their rays on the 
rich tapestry that hung upon the walls. 
No stories of scripture or chivalry adorned 
these bangings; but figured thereon were 
black necromancers evoking phantoms, 
hideous hobgoblins, urchins, and gnomes; 
fitting ornaments fbr this horrible place, 
where Satan was worshipped and God 
blasphemed. Round the tabic stood 
pages, dressed in cloth of gold: their 
youthful faces were pallid and horror- 
stricken. Each bore in his hand a flam- 
beau, which illumined the banquet scene; 
and as the flame flickered and waved, it 
threw a fitful lustre oti the ghastly pictures 
represented on the tapestry, and seemed 
to animate them with life and motion. 
Between ,thc courses of the banquet the 
organ, placed at the upper end of the hall, 
was played. Gilles dc Retz discoursed 
familiarly of the most atrocious crimes ; 
and the 0J|tan replied with the melody of 
angels. On a sudden the drawbridge 
was heard to fall, and the machinery of 
the portcullis was put in violent motion. 
Heavy steps, as if from feet of solid iron, 
sounded in the entry of the castle; the 
melody of the oigaii expired with a wail- 
ing sigh, and an appalling apparition en- 
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tered the hall. The figure bore human 
proportions, but seemed of the colour and 
solidity of iron : it wore a sort of tabard, 
emblazoned with strange and fearful he- 
raldiy. It tramped to the lower end of 
the hall, opposite to the chair of state 
where the suzerain sat, and rolled on him 
its red eves, which looked like balls of 
hot metal. 

Holla 1 ** said the bold Seigneur de 
Retz, " who has unbarred the gates and 
lowered the drawbridge ? and who art 
thou that thus unbidden intrudest on our 
festivities?” 

He would have risen to expel the un- 
welcome visiter, but the strange sounds 
proceeding from the spectre^s motionless 
lips fixed the lord of Retz in horror to 
his scat, whilst he listened to this mes- 

‘ I come from tlie depths below to bid 
thcc do homage to thy new master. Satan 
is despoiled of the crown of hell *, and 
> the giant Ueclzcbub reigns king of the de- 
mons. He is seated on uie infernal throne, 
his broad forehead bound with a circlet 
of fire. Baalbcritz, his high priest, anoints 
his brow with an ablution of burning oil. 
Come and render homage to thy new 
master, who requires of thee prompt 
obedience and speedy service ; for Master 
king of tortures, who burns the souls of 
the damned in the fiery furnace, has fol- 
lowed Satan in his exile. The flaracs of 
hell are lefl; to cool, and the tortured 
enjoy a inoineritary respite. Beelzebub, 
in the midst of his power, needs an exe- 
cutioner to work his imperial will. Thou, 
Gillcs de Retz, art worthy of the office ; 
thou hast been chosen, and thou must 
follow me.” 

The unearthly voice ceased : the dead 
silence that ensued was at length broken 
by the lord of Retz, who accosted a pale 
young man seated at his right hand. 

" Thou, Prclati, minister of the powers 
below, knowest thou nought of this?” ^ 

At this question the brow of Prelati, 
the enchanter, assumed a livid hue. He 
bowed his head to conceal his emotion. 

” Friends,” resumed the Lord of Retz^ 
** inctlunks our mirth flags: why these 
scared visages at our festive board r We*lt 
drink a health to the new power below.” 


Gillcs dc Retz fille j the cup, and as he 
drank the trumpets sounded a flourish; 
but mingling with the warlike clarions 
were cries strange and harsh, that seemed 
like groans and shrieks of agony. When 
the musicians had ceased, a deeper horror 
and more appalling silence pervaded the 
whole assembly. 

Again Gilles de Retz endeavoured to 
rouse the guests from their dull stupor. 
^ Holla ! ” cried he, ^ where arc mv buf- 
foons — my minstrels — my tale-tellers ? 
Let them exert themselves to enliven my 
guests, and make those laugh who now 
are pale with terror.” 

^ As he spoke the thirty lamps were cx- 
tingiiishedf, and before the attendants 
could re-illumine them, the tramp of 
slow, heavy steps was heard ascending the 
stairs, and approaching the hall. Instantly 
seven female spectres, of colossal stature, 
and in snow-white apparel, apnroached 
the affrighted revellers. The gna^tly inp- 
truders, their arms stiffly stretched by 
their sides, marched around the table, 
like the dead set in motion, and mur- 
mured in hollow accents, ** Remorse to 
thcc, Gillcs de Retz — rcmor»c 1 ” They 
paused at last, fur the infernal herald 
again began to speak. 

Beelzebub has by his arms subdued 
the infernal universe. The seas of blood 
and tears, and of burning sulphur, are 
subject to his mandates. On the conti- 
nent of fire in vain Baal led the armies 
of Satan \ in vain, on the ocean of flame, 
flouted his navies, under the command of 
Leviathan. Each misshapen vessel, with 
her sails of winding sheets and masts of 
fire, has been driven on shore an enor- 
mous wreck. Beelzebub reigns without 
rival below: to him ascend praj^ers, 
gnashing of teeth, sobs, tears, and mtter 
maledictions — the homage rendered by 
lost souls. But torture pauses for an 
executioner— Gilles de Retz, thou art 
summoned to thy post.” 

When he had ceased speaking, each 

f uest, in a low stifled voice, whispered in 
is fellow’s ear, and again the suence of 
the grave pervaded the hall. 

^ Seest thou not, herald,” cried Gillcs 
de Retz, “ that our mirth is marred by 
thy unbidden presence. Ho ! my pages 


* In the works of the andent writers on demonology we find it gravely stated, that 

Satan having been dethroned bj a revolution in the lower legions, Beelzdnib now reigns 
abMdute spveidgn of hdL 
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and archers ! thrust forth these vile in- 
truders." 

None stirred, none seemed to hear. 
The torches held by the pages trembled 
in their agitated grasp. A deep fear sunk 
on the Suzerain de iletz. 

*' Will not, then," he groaned, ^ my 
holy actions be counted in my favour? 
Have I not had fear of God?— have 1 
nut built altars — chapels ? That at Ma- 
checoul is rich, grand, and bcniitiful. Do 
not choirs of priests sing and pray for 
me? Have 1 not provided the orphan 
with a refuge?" 

As he uttered these words, a long hol- 
low groan re^onded from the bowels of 
the earth. The lips of Gilles de Retz 
trembled, but he turned fiercely to his 
maidcian. This is thj^ magic ! — thine, 
Prdati i From thee arise all the visions 
of this hideous night. Why didst thou 
not warn me of it Uiis morning? Quick, 
light again the lamps. Dismiss those 
seven spectres who stand there, their dead 
eyes iinmoveably glaring on mine : the^ 
look white in the darkness. The trick is 
excellent— the illusion is complete; for, 
Prclati, thy art has terrified us all. Speak 
— has it not?" 

Prelati, with a low voice and shudder, 
renlied, " Ob, this is real ! " 

Now do 1 tremble," exclaimed Gilles 
de Retz. ** Yet I was once reputed brave. 
Am 1 not a marshal of France? — have I 
not, with Charles the Fortunatu and the 
Mtud, driven the English from my native 
soil in many a hard-fought field? Am 
1 not a noble, and, what is more, a hero? 
1 will not fear ! Holla ! draw near mv 
jesters — my valets— replenish the board, 
amuse ray guests." Then added he in a 
low tone, " May Heaven have mercy on 
my crimes!" 

But the heart of that cruel suzerain 


beat with yet more alarm when the snb- 
terran^n sound was renewed in loud, 
hollow tones, that shook the vaulted roof 
of the hall. As it was heard nearer and 
louder, pale and bleeding spectres of chil- 
dren entered on all sides, and crowded to 
embrace their mothers. At this sight the 
pages in terror dropped their flambeaux : 
and the voice of the herald again sounded 
through the gloom. 

** 1%c throne of Beelzebub, where he is 
seated for eternity, is guarded by the 
ministers of his will, who, at his signal, 
fly to fulfil his decrees. At his right is 
Euryiioine, the prince of death; his body 
is pale aud phautomlike : no mortal can 
behold his ardent eyes and live. Near 
him is the horrible Emphuse, who appears 
even at niid*day to the wretched, abusing 
them, urging them to suicide, and, with 
frightful laughter, mocking their despair. 
On the other side stands the demon of 
incendiaries, the triple-headed Haborym, 
shaking a flambeau. But what avail* 
their terrors ? Hell needs an executioner, 
Gilles dc Retz —thou art he 1 " 

By the sepulchral light of one dying 
torch, which flickered at intervals from 
the ground where it had fallen, was seen 
the band of spectres that had intruded on 
the revels of the cruel suzerain. Joining 
hands, they moved in solemn donee round 
the immense hall, murmuring as they 
vanished, " Remorse, Gilles de Retz, re- 
morse ! — to thee remorse ! " 

This was the last banquet of Gilles de 
Retz. All is now desolate on tlie spot 
which once re-echoed with the shout and 
song of midnight revelry. The aspic and 
the viper hiss in the ruined halls of the 
once proud baron, and the lone traveller 
spurs his steed as he passes the dreai^ 
pile. The stillness that awes his soul is 
the silence of the tomb. 


BIOGRAPHY OP FLOWERS. 

ASTEAS. 

— " To sultry August Spreads its charms. 

Lights pale October on his way, . 

And twines December’s arms.’* 

J. MoNTOOMZaT. 

The ancient name of Queen Margaret, tmls,— a class of worthies who, we gri^e 
formerly bestowed on the China aster, is to observe, are now fast vanishing from the 
now heard from the lips only of ladies face of the earth. Thrir numbm are 
with venerable long waists and rolled thinned by every spring and fall, and veiy 
hair, and gentlemen with bob-wigs or pig- soon we shall not nave a fine specimea of 
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either left. This, their favourite flower, 
may be considered an antiquarian blossom, 
being one of the earliest exotics ever cul- 
tivated in England. Many and fervent 
arc Chaucer’s us|)initions to the flower 
Mai^ucritc, under which synonyine the 
poet was fain to conceal the passion which 
lie dared to feel for one of the royal ladies 
of the house of Flantupnet. Queen Mar- 
garets were cultivated by the florists of 
ancient days, long before tulips were va- 
lued or auriculas displayed their charms. 
In the reign of Henry IV. of France, the 
Mardchal dc Riruri had such a passion for 
this flower, that 9000 puts ul* La Rciiie 
Marguerite oniaiiiented liis parterres; 
but the Marguerite is now a deposed 
queen and a degraded beauty; she is con- 
sidered coarse and common; sbe has fallen 
from her high estate, and has, by general 
consent, been banished to the cottage 
garden, or the old-fashioned parterres 
belonging to gentles of the olden school, 
•who still rcf^ard her with a favourable 
eye, and preter her to her presuming ri- 
val of modern date, the dahlia. Although 
the aster is now neglected by modern 
florists, it will repay their cares when 
cultivated ; hut it grows so readily from 
seed, and flowers so cheerfully on any 
sort of soil, that it is not endeared to the 
cultivator by reqiiiriiig those assiduities 
which he is under the necessity of paying 
to coyer floral beauties. Our gardening 
bo(»ks bestow but a cold notice on the 
China aster, and to show what may be 
done in producing varieties and improvo- 
nients, we must have recourse to conti- 
nentiil horticulture; for la Heine Mar- 
guerite is, and always has liceii, a great 
tuvourite in France and Holland^’ 

A flower of this species, called the 
/acieus altisJiimus, rises to the height of 
twelve feet, and is the highest among the 
chaniiing groups which arc often formed 
with the other varieties of the asters. 
The shrubby plants that adorn the gar- 
dens at the full of the year, called in Eng- 
land Michaelmas tluisies, arc of this tribe ; 
Imt they are perennials, while most of 
the (]!hina asters are annuals. In August 
the China asters first blossom, but as 
they are then eclipsed by crowds of bright 
annuals and other flowers, it is not till the 
present month (October) that their charms 
arc duly appreciated ; the varieties which 
then appear, if the proper seeds are soufrht 
for, would surprise the English flonst. 
Wc give a list of the asters that flower in 


[Lta/yi JWflg. 

August: — The cordatus^ which has little 
white flowers with red stamina, and rises to 
the height of three feet and a half. The /a- 
fi/oliut, blue flowers figured with white. 
The Sidericuif azure blue. Tiie punciaha, 
lilac with little separate flowers, but form- 
ing a perfect umbel, cxci-edingly pretty : 
this only grows to the height of fifteen 
jinchcK. The curyinboxus, large red blue 
flowers, ten inches high. The soiidn~ 
ginoTdeSf with little white curled flowers, 
singular and pretty. 

September presenis us with the follow- 
ing liht: — The JloFilundiis^ a very lai^e 
white flower : the plant is four feet and 
a half in height. The cymicus, of a beau- 
tiful cornflower blue, whence its name : it 
is in height two feet and n half. The 
patais^ a large and fine deep purple 
flower. VulchcUus vel gtobosux^ a little 
white flower with red stamioa; the plant 
but ten inches in height. 

The first approach of frost, in the enm- 
meucemciit of October, generally deals 
destruction among the dahlias. Some 
benutiful species of the asters then appear 
and flourish with the greatest brilliancy, 
if the proper sorts are procured. As a 
guide to the florist, we shall enumerate 
the following splendid October list : — 

The A»Ur roscus is of a liright rose 
colour ; its height rises to six feet. Tlie 
Novi BclgOf fine blue, five feet in height. 
The cricvides blue is a fairy-looking aster, 
but three inches high. The xalicifo/iwi^ 
or willow-leaved, is pale blue, likewise a 
little plant of the same height ; so is the 
aspct\ bearing white flowers. The None 
Attglue, bright mirplc, attains the height 
of five feet. This is the great ornaineht 
of English gardens at Michaelmas, and 
is the only one of this list well known in 
our country. The miilabiHs bears white 
flowers, which change to red. It attains 
the height of three feet. Comotut vel um- 
brotnsj little wliitc flowers. The Hiveri, 
with most elegant small white blossoms, 
is but five or six inches in stature. 

It is very easy to obtain seed from the 
greater miniber of these species; they 
should be sown in grachition during the 
month of April in England, on a hotbed ; 
although the hardy sorts often sow them- 
selves inconveniently in the partem. 
Many varieties are obitiined by gathering 
and tying the flower of one colour, when 
in full bloom, on the stalk of another, 
ami preserving the seeds of the growing 
plant. They may be arranged in the 
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most charming pyramids, if attention Is 
paid to their various heights, colours, 
and times of florescence ; and thus they 
present to the eye an inconceivable num- 
ber of shades, from deep blue to brilliant 
azure, all sorts of purple, lively rose to 
flesh colour, pure white to grey and blue 
white; while the size of their blossoms 
varies from a small daisy to the enormous > 
circumference of thirty inches. 

If we succeed in drawing attention to 
the new continental varieties of this va- 
luable flower, our gardens will receive a 
connecting link between the inagnificont 
dahlias which so often desert us during 
a sharp October, and the lovely Chinese 
chrysanthemums which have hitely foriiicd 
so elegant a crown for the brow of Win- 
ter when he makes his approach in dense 
dark November. But, even then, the 
hardy and faithful tribe of asters does 
not abandon those gardens which arc 
hospitable enough to receive them; in 
fact, their most stately and valuable va- 
rieties blossom in the first days of No- 
vember, and continue till Christmas. 
These arc the lacteus nltmimnsy rising to 
the majestic height of twelve feet the 
purpurem alHssimus, which is eight feet 
hig!. ; and last, but certainly not least, the 
•fifloruM, a lieautiful flower of the 
fine blue, which expands to the amazing 
size of thirty inches in circumference. 

The tribe of aster, although oflering 
so many advantages to the florist, is not 
of equal interest to the botanist, in whose 
eyes it is too obedient to the will of the 
riiliivator, and oflers too many varieties 
of corolla. The best specimens for ex- 
amination ns to stnicciire arc to be found 
among the single Michaelmas daisies. 
These present a scaly, starry calyx, or 
green -flower-cup; corolla, or blossom 
leaves, in the form of a star with many 


rays. If a nctnl be pulled off, there will 
be found adhering to it a valve containing 
a pointal, surrounded by a cluster of an- 
thers which surmount a geniitMi of one 
seed. The disk, or yellow part of the 
flower, is composed ot similar hiiiullcs of 
anthers and pointais rather difiercmly 
disposed. 'I'he anthers urc too niiineroiis 
to be reckoned, and are classed under 
the name Si/iigfincxia* ; the order is that 
of 2*t)Ijfgnmia iuperjlwi. According to 
the natural order of Linnaeus, this tribe 
ranks with those called Composifw^ which 
arc compound flowers, made up of bun- 
dles of anthers and puintuls, not only dis- 
posed in yellow disks like the daisy, duhli.i, 
daiulclinn, ragwort, and sunflowers ; but 
of various forms, like the thistle, scabious, 
cytineiK, or cornflower. The sole diffi- 
culty in botanical studies is the power of 
describing correctly compound flowers, as 
our most learned botanists arc singularly 
abstruse on that head; nor do they by 
any means agree in nrrangcmcuc. 

The China aster, ns we have already 
observed, is exceedingly varied from its 
natural state by cultivation ; but although 
the corolla multiplies and encroaches 
upon the yellow disk where seeds are 
formed, it never loses the power of pro- 
ducing seeds. The percnnhil single as- 
ters, or Michaelmas daisies, which we 
have directed our fair readers to dissect 
and class, nny be considered as apper- 
taining more especially to the botanist; 
but the China aster belongs to the florist. 
It is aiiiiising to compare them ; for a 
near relationship may be traced even in 
the leaves niid calyx, as well its In the 
flower, nlthongh the Cliiua aster is so 
much cnlatied by culture. 

The noiOuicnL properties of this tribe 
are not li^iarkable. The perennial va- 
rieties art increased by parting the roots. 

^ E. »S. 


THE STOllY OF A PALIKAR. 

A^' ALBANIAN SKETCH. 

“ Now, stranger gentleman, os you at loanoina, during the reign of Ali 
have treated me with a bottle of capital Pasha. 

wine, and of course expect some return You have heard, no doubt, of All’s* 
for your generosity, 1 will narrate a admiration for Greek women. 1 was 
strange circumstance that took place often despatched on his love errands; but 


* The g*8 in botanical nomonclature arc pTonounced hard. 
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never, never till this sin-burdened heart 
ceases to palpitate, shall I forget the. hor- 
rible fact which 1 now |)roceed torelate. 

" I was on guard before the harem one 
glorious midnight. The moon was shin- 
ing in a cloiialess sky, as she nowhere 
shines but on the tombs of our patriot 
fathers, almost emulating the sun, but 
with splendour more softened and re- 
fined. The awful stillness of eveiy thing 
around was broken but by the smothered 
tramp of my fellow guards, and the voice 
of some watchful recluse slowly chanting 
the * Kyrie eleison’ in a neighbouring 
convent. The blue lake of loannina lay 
spread in glassy calmness before our feet, 
and reflected many a red watchfirc, burn- 
ing at intervals on the neighbouring 
bmghts. Ill the distance, the ancient 
forests of Perama were just distinguish- 
able, and the clear unbroken outline of 
those frowning hills which surround our 
town and principality. 

" The low tinkling of a convent bell, 
and the shrill voice of the muezzin, like 
a spirit’s, calling * To prayer, to pr^er !’ 
had already announced the hour of mid- 
night, and wc were preparing to rouse 
the relief guard, who soundly slept by a 
lar^ Are, when a sudden and unnatural 
noiM arose from within the wall of the 
harem. First wc heard a piercing shriek; 
and in a moment numerous and hmried 
lights gleamed from the semi-transparent 
lattices. Amidst the confusion of voices 
and trampling of feet, the words of tlic 
Pnsha, uttered in a loud and vehement 
tone of command, were fearfully pre- 
eminent : — * Guards ! attention 1 stop 
the traitor ! There, there, do you not see 
his dress behind the citron-'Mes ? Close 
the sluices, he is 8wimmin£|down the 
fall; quick---quick---marlMi^cap, — 
fire !* Another low shnek on the 

ear asthis last carder was mven; andii^ 
a moment 'the report of a hundred' 
muskets rolled on the heavy air; thdr 
roar resounding from height to height in 
echoes less and less distinct, till it died 
away in the distance. 

"TOl this moment we had been ms- 
live listeneri to the din of arms within 
the harem : but a pistol flash from the 
garden wall, and the fall of one of our 
oompamons dangerously wounded, ren- 
dered us now more interested in the 
scene. To prime our firelodu and 
levd them was the work of one instant ; 
in another a volley had been poured in 


the direction whence the flash proceeded. 
Wc immediately searched eveiy ne^h- 
bouring spot with tlio greatest care ; but 
not a branch was broken, not a blade of 
grass was disturbed, which might indicate 
by what path the fugitive had escaped. 

" The cause of this tumultuous scene 
was not long a matter of doubt. On the 
previous evening a beautiful Turkish girl 
had been carried off from a ncighbounng 
village. When the ravishers arrived, 
she was musing by moonlight in her 
father’s garden, by the side of a ruined 
fountain, formed of a tablet richly sculp- 
tured; and around the broken capitals 
and mutilated basso-relievos some deli- 
cate hand had entwined a fragrant honey- 
suckle. The cheeks of lanthc (such was 
the maiden’s name) emulated the divine 
pu^a of that garden. She was hymning 
a song of love and constancy, when in 
an instant her form (you might have 
fancied it a Naiad’s) was seized ^y the 
rude grasp of Albanian palikars. 1'he 
whole party mounted their swift Arabians 
with the weeping girl; and in a few 
nioments the moon-lit minaret of the 
village was lost in the distance. An 
hour’s sharp riding brought the palikars 
to loannina, and the beauteous lanthc 
was securely lodged in the harem of All. 

**£ven the harem of Ali Pasha was not 
impre^able. This Turkish maiden had 
sccretfy loved a noble Greek (there is 
no accounting for love); and, though 
death would inevitably follow the dis- 
covery of such an aflection, she loved 
him still. He for whom she thus 
hazarded life, gilded as it was with 
youthful halos of hope and happiness 
in return for her constancy, attempted 
the difficult, nay, forlorn plan of her 
empe. A low knocking had been 
h^rd at one of those private entrances 
with which Turkish narems are fre- 
quently provided ; and when the door was 
opened an aged woman stood before 
the slave who guarded it, and with 
a heavy purse of mid secured his silence 
and assistance. After the interchange of 
m few words, mysteriously uttmred, the 
crone took her way in the direction dT 
the inner court. Slowly and silently 
she stepped over the jguord, who was 
fortunately buried in wme and slumber, 
and soon arrived at the coiridor, whence 
the rieepiim apartments of the ladies 
branched off on either side. 

« At the moment of lanth^t ctmiiign- 
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ment to the bareniy she had been placed 
in a separate apartment. Her torn dress 
was removed, and she was arrayed in all 
the splendour of an Eastern bride. 
Richest and softest perfumes breathed 
delicious odours from her hair ; and the 
semi-transparent satin of her dress was 
adjusted in the most graceful folds. But 
it was as thoui;h a corpse had been 
adorned for the mockery of bridal 
festivity. She offered no resistance to 
the attendants; and soft music, in all the 
wild melody of the harp of the winds, 
began her epithalamium. Maidens 
decked her with fresh flowers, and 
danced around her in congratulation; — 
she heard, she was conscious of no more. 

Into this chamber did the crone pro- 
ceed with light and wary step. An old 
woman’s dress thrown ofi^ the noble 
Greek chieftain knelt at the feet of her 
he loved. O God ! what were his feel- 
ings on beholding the beauteous wreck ! 
The object of his earliest, his only idol- 
atry, the faiiT being he had passionately 
loved from childhood, was seated on the 
floor at the furthest corner of the apart- 
ment^ now tearing her hair with fran- 
tic wildness, now relapsing into dull 
and. awful silence. She addressed her 
on(‘c loved Thodor as an cnemv, and 
bui : into a paroxysm of miugleu mad- 
ness and rage. 

I Ha ! ha 1 proud Pasha, the curse of 
a dying one be on tliee ! Avaunt ! with 
thy messengers of evil — avaunt, I say, 
—will no one defend me? — Undone 
lanthe!”’ 

She uttered a loud and fearful 
scream. The paroxysm was over; and 
the helpless lanthe, overcome by the 
exertion, sunk lifeless on the ground. 
Roused by the cry of his victim, Ali 
rushed into the chamber, lanthe’s lover 
was not so romantic as to stand still and 
be shot : darting through a trellis at the 
other side of the room, he escaped just 
as Ali entered. But bis di^ise^ re- 
vealed the stratagem which had obtained 
him admission into the harem. The 
Pashk had seen the old woman enter from 
the avenue that led to the eastern pos- 
tern, and the rest was tolerably clear. 
The guards were ouickly arousra, and 
all the harem joined in the jpursuit 

Meanwhile the cold night air revived 
lanthe^ and, with reason, calmness re- 
turned. She saw all the fearful horrors 
of hef situation ; herself the betrqrer of 


her lover, who at that moment, perhaps, 
was vainly struggling his death stni^le 
at the bottom of the Lake of loannina. 
Just then she heard the order to fire 
upon Thodor, and uttered that deep cry 
which a second time startled us at our 
posts. 

Fortunately, we were unable to over- 
take the fugitive ; and Ali, foaming with 
disappointed rage, ordered the guards 
who had admitted him to be sewn up 
in a sack, and thrown into the lake. 

" The morning sun now gilded the mi- 
narets and domes of loannina, pouring 
floods of crimson on the neighbouring 
heights; and the inhabitants began to 
enquire the causes of the uproar of the 
revious evening. The news spread from 
ouse to house with surprising rapidity. 
Groups might be seen discussing the mat- 
ter in the public squares; and all the 
town was soon .informed of the unac- 
countable disappearance of a respectable 
Turkish maiden from her father^s house. ' 
Suspicions concerning her destination 
were freely whispered. Some kind of 
popularity is necessary to preserve even 
tyrants on their thrones; and Ali per- 
ceived that the forcible abduction of a 
daughter of the prophet was a climax to 
his excesses which required some satis- 
factory cx[)lanation. All the fiend of the 
man now came into action. He smoothed 
his fox-like brow : proceeded to pay his 
morning meed of admiration to the pro- 
phet ; and then, like a devout Mussulman, 
returned home to administer justice, and 
to aveii^ public and private wrong. Ali 
reclined on his divan, propped by softest 
pillows, with pistols in his girdle, and a 
real Damil^ene suspended behind. Be- 
fore him j^rc spread the spiral windtnn 
of biS' pdfamed chibouque. First, wiui 
a fearfuTwyl on his countenance, he or- 
ydered the Turkish maiden to be brought 
before him. It fell to my lot to fetch her 
to the judgmentJiall. You may have seen 
thk beautiful ornament of Grecian riven, 
the water-lily, rearing its noble stem, 
opening its petals to the morning sun, 
and exulting in the splendour which 
prompted the eulogium of him who 'spake 
as never man spake.’ Perchance, too, you 
have seen it droop and wither beneath 
the lultiy heat or noonday. Su^ was 
the change of lanthe. It were vain to de- 
scribe her appearance— the languor of 
her once flasl^ eye, the d^ly pide- 
ness of her lips. She leemed to under- 
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stand niy errand before I spoke; and» 
rising with perfect calmness, followed me 
to the presence of the Pasha. It was 
soon spread through the city that he had 
seized the lost maiden, and that she was 
now to be tried on a capital charge : acw 
cordingly vast crowds assembled round 
the divan. The Pasha condescended to 
explain her crime. He cx^)atiated on bis 
jcaloiiby for the honour ot the prophet, 
and for that pure law which punished 
with death all who * encouraged the ad- 
dresses ’ of infidels. It had been reported 
that the female now before him had been 
guilty of this shocking crime, and by pri- 
vate means he had become convinced of 
the truth of his suspicions ! It was his 
duty, therefore, to order her to be stoned 
alive in the midst of the public square. 

“ lantlic would have answered, but she 
wa^ instantly removed to a damp cell, 
while the necessary pre[3aratious were 
made for her execution. A large deep 
opening was made in the centre of the 
public square, and barriers were erected 
to prevent the pressure of the crowds. 
Thu hour of noonday had already been 
proclaimed by the muezzin ; and an univer- 
sal buzz through the assembled multitude 
announced the approach of the criminal. 
All simultaneously rushed forward to 
catch a view of her form ; and jests, and 
tears, and ribaldry, and sighs, were fear- 
fully intermingled, lanthe advanced with 
a firm step, habited in sackcloth, her 
hands tied behind her, and her long veil 
Heating on*tho wind. Breathless silence 
succeeded ns blie arrived at her ready- 
formed tomb. Being myself on guard, I 
was sufficiently near to observe a muffled 
form whisper to the crimin&l, as she 
passed : ^ You may yet be h||^ — leap 
over J ’ But she seemed to JuMjBIghiotioe 
of the words, and inovc4^H|ir|rithout 
making any visible si^n in return^. 

■ •< Now came tlie climax of this horrible 
scene. The Mahoinednn law allows (Ar- 
sons found guilty of the crime for ihe 
false imputation of which lonthe was 
about to suficr, to save their lives by 
leaping over the trench. Were they to 
avail themselves of this privilege, every 
devout worsliipper.of the prophet would 
spit at them, and spurn them ; but still 
they would.be saved from destruction. 
Each person present stood on the tip- 
expectation, to witness the con- 
•duct of thoTutikUh maiden. . She raised 
her unbound hands to heaven, leaped 


convulsively into the air^ and fell at the 
bottom of the grave. An executioner 
descended, and tore ofiThcr veil, thus ex- 
posing her to the unholy gaze of the 
multitude ; and in an instant a thousand 
reckless barbarians began to pelt her 
with pebbles and dust. She appeared 
bruised, but at first not materially injured ; 
afterwards larger stones were thrown upon 
her, and her gore bespattered the sides of 
the horrible tomb. Earth seemed to 
refuse the innocent blood. At last an 
aged man, bending under the weight of 
infirmities, and evidently tottering on the 
verge of another world, drew near to the 
scene of execution. ' Her father, her fa- 
ther ! * was whispered among the miilti- 
titude, and ail retired at sicht of his 
patriarchal appearance and afflicted con- 
dition. His friends had in vain attempted 
to dissuade him from the wild project 
of being present at his daughter’s death. 
He only answered, ‘ They have destroyed 
the blooming branches. Jet them take the 
withering stem.' When he looked nt 
the crushed thing lying beneath him, and 
thought of the once huaiitiful daughter 
who had laughed away the cares of age, 
and tended bis sick-bed, and increased 
his every pleasure tenfold, exhausted nor 
ture gave way, and he fell lifeless into 
the grave. A palikur roughly drew him 
out, his white beard all besmeared with 
the gore of his child, and some bystanders 
removed him from the spot. At length 
the scene of blood was over, — lanthe’s 
sufferings were terminated by death. The 
grave was immediately filled up ; and you 
would little think that beneath yonder 
spot, where the picturesque group of 
children are playing, and the young olive 
trees bloom, her crushed bones moulder, 
i^iiarked by monumental stone, and un- 
rmrded, save in the memory of some 
Albanian palikar. 

** The grey hairs of her father were 
soon brought with sorrow to the grave; 
and, as to her lover, ^ he was never 
heard of afterwards.” • • 

• * * . • 

” Now, my dear Gubhins, you have spun 
a good yarn. Stop 1 — it is a yarn from 
banning to end. Do you recollect me? 

*« S # .# • ray fnend, who, in the 
name of good fortune, ever expected to 
sec you at loannina?” * * 

* >•..*, * 

• Most courteous reader, I presented to a 
person, deponing to be an Albaniftn pali- 
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kar, two Mtlcs of best Chian wine, and dual to whom I listened j for " cim 
received in return the above relation, on apod come out of*’ sueh a ** Nazareth 
legitimatcT principles of exchange; not The honourable and learned Mr. G., how- 
doubting but that I should immortalise ever, has relieved mj^ fears, asauring 
myself, story, and palikar, by the inser- me, that he received his stoiy from an Al- 
tiOn of this account in the Lady’s Majm- banian palikar. I offer it, therefore, with 
zine I While thus indulmng in fairy greater confidence to thee ; and should it 
visions of immortality, andlaudatorv no- afford some interest, I shall be wellsatis- 
tices from the weekly papers, I uniortu- fied. And now, reader, farewell I May 
natcly made the nwkwaid discovery to your shadow never be less ! 
which I have already adverted ; namely, H. C. S. 

that Timothy Obadiah Gubbins, Esquire, Chamhen^ Lmcoln*i Inn, 

late of Trin. Coll. Cainb., was the indivi- 


IReSietD of Hiteiratttit, yate arts, etc. 

CouMT Robert or Paris. By Sir Wdier daughter to boot ; and born when the 
Scott, Greek Imperi.ilists were a rich, peaceable, 

We are happy to find that the public, and wclI-Dchavcd people. Anna and her 
instead of lohin" Sir Walter Scott, a ca- father Alexius were roused from their 
laniity with which they were threatened literary studies first by the invadon of , 
last spring, are about to gain a new work Robert Guiscurd, the Norman Duke of 
from his pen. In order l;o secure the Calabria, who, with fifteen thousand men, 
copyright, it is printed simultaneously in defeated an army of a hundred and 
this country and in America; for that sixty thousand people whom the em- 
purpose, the proof-sheets are regularly peror armed by way of defence; and 
transmitted across the Atlantic. An ex- then by the rabble-rout of the first cru- 
tracC from one of them has by some sade, who swarmed under the walls of 
mer s found its way into the National Constantinople like still-increasing flights 
Gai..tte, a literary American paper, and of locusts.^ It it impossible to imagine a 
has been reprinted in tlic Alhcnaum^ from quiet studious city, emperor, and princess 
which we do not scruple to copy it for more thoroughly annoyed than ny such 
the entertainment of our fair readers, who a visitation ; the more politely they de- 
shoulil be informed that iJir Walter has nieancd themselves, the more rude bo- 
not yet completed his Romance. came their guests ; the more they soothed 

Three very celebrated Roberts were and coaxed, the more their visitants 
engaged in the first crusade, the era of rosed and roared. Can we wonder that 
Sir Walter’s romance : the gidlant Robert Alexius used every possible means to 
of Normandy, great uncle to Richard ensure th^ deiiartiirc ; or that the fair 
Cceur de Lion, and who may be consi- Anna .yif^rated their ill behaviour 
dered in character as a first editioikpf ^ ^ pages of Greek nianu- 

that far-famed hero, saving that he dSn scriptlPSk^^ wish to translate, and in 
Jerusalem, which Richard never did; gwnrmtf^terms than would appear pleasing 
Robert, Count of Flanders, and Robert tathe cars of blue belles or the present 
Guiscard ; whether one of these person- m? Anna, supported by her mother, 
ages be Sir Walter's hero we cannot do- feft 'h strong desire to be named her 
termine; but the fir»t bears all the quali- father’s successor in the empire ; but her 
fications on which Sir Walter delignteth ambitious vagaries were restrained by 
to dwell, and wc trust will shine in his her spirited brother John, who, without 
pages, if not as the nominal hero, (who is using any further harshness in the case, 
often but the peg on which the gmt poet recomiilcnded bis sister to confine herself 
hangs his narrative,} as something far to the bounds of a certain convent, where 
tetter — one of his noble Carnatic por- in due tiuie she finished both her life and 
traitures. Our extracts introduce us to her fifteen books on the reign and actions 
Anna Comnena, a blue and a beauty of of her father the Emperor Alexius ffglm- 
tho twelfth ceiituiy and an emperor’s ncoos. Eight of these books were pub- 
volI IV. 
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lished in Holland In 1610, and the whole 
fifteen in 1670, with a Latin version and 
historical notes bv the learned On Fresne. 
Anna Comnena has been accused of re- 
presenting her father in a better light 
than the Latin historians, who have al- 
most all described him as a treacherous 
and dishonest man ; but, as Vossius has 
observed, the Latin historians have spoken 
of a Greek emperor worse than he de- 
served ; and the Princess Anna has been 
more indulgent to the character of her 
fiither than the strict laws of history 
ought to permit However the critics 
may blame her partiality, and her turgid 
theatrical styles the historical books of the 
Princess Anna arc great treasures, as they 
throw light on the manners and costume 
of that dark age ; and thus afford more 
valuable information than can be gar 
thered from the mere military histoiy 
6f any country, although correct in its 
detail. 

The Conineni were, after all, a noble 
' line of princes, and produced some gallant 
warriors, as well as philosophic writers; 
nor were they of mushroom origin, like 
some emperors whom the elective fran- 
chise, exercised by the good people of 
Constantinople, often raiscci to the 
throne of ine Cssars. The father of 
Anna, Alexius Conmenus, was the son of 
a former emperor, Isaac, although not his 
immediate successor. The brother of 
Anna, Calo-Johannes, or John the Hand- 
some, was, what is rather extraordinary 
for a man celebrated for his beauty, good 
for something, and kept Turks, Huns, and 
Tartars (he was not plagued by crusaders) 
fairly at bay ; winning many victories in 
the course of a rei^n of twenty-five years. 
He died of an accident that befel him in 
hunting, and left his crown t0 bis son 
Manuel, who was fierce and but, 

according to the Latin histiMlji^ 
fully treacherous ; for the eifliterii||b|ilre 
being again overrun with crusadersfhader 
the command of Conrad the Third, ^- 
puor of Germany, and Roger, king" of 
Sicily; Manuel is accused of mlliiig them 
fiour mixed with lime, with the evil intent 
of poisoning the armv of the cross ; for 
which the king of Sicily made war on him. 
Alack ! had Ring Roger ever lived in 
London, and hauhe been fed on bakers’ 
bread, be would have been thankful that 
the ^nstantinopolitan mealmen, with 
the mperor at their head, put nothing 
WOFK m his flour; but it seems ihefiMce 


Norman barbarian did not understand 
tricks upon travellers. The line of the 
Comneni reigned in Constantinople from 
the middle of the eleventh centuiy to 
the beginning of the thirteenth. The Va- 
rangian battle-axe men, who were the 
lir«>guardsmen of the emperors, were 
supposed to be Saxon emigrants from the 
field of Hastily. The Emperor Alexius 
commenced his reign in 1081, and died 
in 1118. The family of Comneni were 
remarkable for tlieir personal beauty. 

The following is the extract to which 
we have alluded at the commencement 
of our notice : — 

This lecture curried the tutor and the pupil 
80 fiir as to the side-door, and thence in- 
ducted them into a species of ante-room, firom 
which Achilles led his Varangian forward, 
until a pair of folding-doors, opening into 
what proved to be a princip^ apartment of 
the palace^ exhibited to the rougRhewn na- 
tive of the north a sight equally new and 
surprisifig. 

It was an apartment of the Palace of the 
Blaquernal, (located to the special service 
of flic beloved daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius, tlic Princess Anna Comnena, known 
to our times by her literary talents, which 
record the history of her father’s reign. She 
was smted, the queen and sovereign of a lite- 
rary circle, such as an imperial princess por- 
phyrogenita, or bom in the sacred puiplc 
chamber itsdf, could assemble in those days ; 
and a glance around will enable us to form 
an idea of her guests or companions. 

The literary Princess herself bad tlie bright 
cye^ straight features, and comely and pleas- 
ing manners, which all would have allowed 
to the Emperor’s daughter, even if she could 
not have been, with severe trutli,8aid to have 
possessed them. Sbo was placed upon a 
small bench or sofa, the fair sex here not 
being permitted to recline^ as was the fhshion 
of Jhe Roman ladies. A table before her 
wi^oaded with books, plants, herbs, and 
drawings. She sat on a dight elevation, and 
those who eqjoycd the intimacy of the Prin- 
cess, or to whom slie wished to speak in par- 
ticular, were allowed, during such subtoe 
colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, 
or el^ated place where her chair found its 
station, in a posture half standing half kneel- 
ing. Three other seats of difibrent heights 
were placed on the dais, and under the same 
canopy of state which overdiadowed that of 
the* Princess Anno. 

The first, which strieflj resembled her own 
chair in sise and convenience, was once de- 
signed fiir her hudiand,* Nieepfaorus Brien- 
nius^ He wft Mid to entertain or efl^tfae 
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greatest respect for his- wife's erudition, 
though the oourden were of opinion he would 
have liked to absent himself from her evening 
parties more fiequcntly than was particularly 
agreeable to the Princess Anna and her im- 
erial parents. This was partly csplainod 
y the private tattle of the court, which 
averred that the Princess Anna Comnena 
had been more beautiful when slic was less 
learned ; and tiiat, though still a fine woman, 
slic bad somewhat lost the charms of her 
person, as she became enriched in her mind. 

To atone for tiie lowly fashion of the seat 
of Niccpliorus Briennius, it was placed os 
near to bis princess as it could possibly be 
edged by the ushers, so tliat she might not 
lose one look of her handsome spouse, nor 
he the least particle of wisdom which might 
drop from tiie lips of his erudite consort. 

Two other seats of honour, or rather 
Clirones, — for tlicy had footstools placed for 
the support of the feet, rests for the arms, and 
embroidered pillows for the comfort of the 
back, not to mention the glories of the out- 
spreading canopy, --were destined for tiie 
imperial couple, who frequently attended 
their daughter’s studies, wliicli she prosecuted 
in public in tlie way wc have intimated. On 
such occasions the Empress Irene enjoyed 
tlic triumph peculiar to the mother of an 
accomplished daughter ; while Aleiius, as it 
might happen, sometimes listened with com- 
placence to the rehearsal of liis own eiploits 
in tlie inflated language of the princess, and 
si- Jtimes mildly nodfled over her dialogues 


actually aent in a oonplbnent to oootlia Ule 
temper of Rohm Ouiacaid, the archduke 
of Apulia, wheg being aged and stone-deaf, 
and the girl under ten years old at the tiine^ 
returned tiie valued present to the imperial 
donor, end, with the selfishness which was 
one of that wily Norman’s characteristics, 
desired to have some one sent him who could 
contribute to his pleasure, instead of a twang- 
ling, squalling infant. 

Beneath these elevated scats there sate, or 
reposed on the floor of tlie hall, such fkvour- 
ites os were admitted. The Patriarch itosi- 
mus, and one or iiii*o old men, were ijormitted 
the use of certain lowly stools, which were 
the only seats prepared for the learned mem- 
bers of the princess's evening parties, as they 
would liave been called in our days. As for 
the younger magnates^ the honour of being 
permitted to join the imperial conversation 
was eipectcfl to render them far superior to 
the paltry accommodation of a joint-stool. 
Five or six courtiers, of diflbrent dress and 
ages, might compose the party, who eitlier 
stood or relieved tlivir ixisturc by knurling 
along tlie verge of an adorned fountain, which 
shed a mist cf such very small rain as to dis^ 
pel almost insensibly, cooling the fragrant 
breeze which breathed from the flowers and 
shrubs, tliat were fso disposed as to send ii 
waste of sweets around. One goodly old 
man, named Micliael Agelastes, big, burly, 
and dressed like an ancient cynic idiilosopher, 
was distinguished by assuming, in a great 
measure, the ragged garb and mad beoriug 


upon the mysteries of philosophy with the 
patriarch Zosimus and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats, for the 
persons of the imperial &inily, were occupied 
at the moment whicli wo have described, 
excepting that which ought to have been 
filled by Nicepbonis Brieimius, the husband 
of the fair Anna Comnena. To his negli- 
gence and absence was perhaps owing the 
angry spot on the brow of Ids fliir bride. 
Beside her on the platform wore two white- 
robed nymphs of her household; fe^c 
slaves, in a word, who reposed themselM oa 
their knees on cushions, when tlieir dist- 
ance was not wanted as a species of living"' 
book-desks, to support and extend the parch- 
ment rolls, in which the princess recorded 
her own wisdom, or from which she quoted 
that of others. Oneoftliese young maidens, 
called Astaite^ was so distinguished as a esli- 
gtspber, or beutiful writer of various alpha- 
beto and languages, that she narrowly escaped 
being sent os a present to the Caliph (who 
could neither read nor write), at a time when 
it was necessary to bribe him into peace. 
Violanto, usually called tiie Muse, the other 
attendant of the princess, a mistress^ of the 
vocal pki ''instnimental art of mnaic, waa 


of tiie stoic, and by his inflexible iiracticc of 
tlie strictest ceremonies exigible by the im- 
perial family. lie was known by an afToct- 
ation of cynical principle and language, and 
of repiibUcan philosophy, strangely contra- 
dicted by his practical deference to the greaL 
It was wonderful how long this man, now 
sixty years old and upwaMs, disdained to 
avail himself of the accustomed privilege of 
loaning or supporting his linibs, and witfi 
what lagitiarity be maintained either tlm 
Btand^ yUgu re or that of absolute kneeling ; 

4nPi[||||f^ BO mucli liis usual attitude, 
teat Afioqiured among fail court friends tfae 
nam^of Elephantos, or the Elepliant, be- 
cause the ancients had an idea that the balf- 
rtesoning animal, as it is called, has joints 
incapable of kneeling down. 

** Yet I have seen them kneel when I waa 
in the country of the Gymnosophistt," aaid 
a person present on tlie evening of liere- 
word’s intmuction. 

" To take up his master on his shouldera? 
so will ours,'* said the patrioicb ^oaimvi, 
with the alight sneer which was the nearest 
advance to a sarcaam that the etiquette of the 
Greek court permitted ; for on all oajicaiy 
oecaaions it would not have oOmded the 
a 2 
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presence more sure]y> literally to have drawn 
a poniard, than to exchange a repartee in the 
iniperial circle. Even tlie sarciwin, such as 
it was, would have been thought censurable 
by that ceremonious court in any but the 
patriarch, to whose high rank some licence 
was allowed. 

Just as he liad thus far offended dcconira, 
Achilles Tatius and his soldier, llereword, 
entered the apartment. The former bore 
himself with even more than a usual degree 
of courtliness, as even to set his own good- 
breeding off by a comparison with the inex- 
pert bearing of his follower; while, never- 
theless, he had a secret pride in exhibiting, 
as one under his own immediate and distinct 
command, a man whom he was accustomed 
to consider as one of the finest soldiers in the 
army of Alexius, whether appearance or 
reality were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed tlie abrupt 
entrance of the new comers. Achilles in- 
deed glided into the presence with the easy 
and quiet extremity of respect which inti- 
mated his habitude in theM regions; but 
^.Hereward started on his entrance, and per- 
ceiving himself in company of die court, 
hastily strove to remedy his disorder. Ilia 
commander, throwing round a scarce visible 
shrug of apology, made dien a confidential 
and monitory sign to llereward to mind his 
conduct. Wliat he meant was, that he should 
doff his helmet, and fall prostrate on die 
ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, unaccus- 
tomed to interpret obscure inferences, natu- 
rally thought of his military duties, and 
advanced in front of the emperor, as when 
he rendered liis military homage. Ho made 
reverence with his knee, half touched his cap, 
and dicn, recovering and sliouldering his axe, 
stood in odvance of the imperial chair, as if 
on duty as a sentinel. 

A gende smile of surprise went round the 
circle as dicy gaied on the manly appearance, 
and somewhat unceremonious but martial 
deportment, of the nortliem soldier. The 
various spe^tors around conai^Bb^ the Em- 
peror's face, not knowing whetbA^tb^ wigre 
to take the intnisive manner of the Varan- 
gian's entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and 
manifest their lionor, or whedier they ought 
ndior to consider the bearing of the life- 
guardsman as indicating blunt and manly 
aeol, and therefore to be received with ap- 
plause. 

It was some Hide time ere the Emjieror 
recovered himself sufliciendy to strike a 
kc^-note, as was usual upon such occasions. 
Alexius Cbmmenua had been wrapt for a 
moment into aome species of slumber, or at 
leart absence of mind. Out of tbh he had 
been startled by the suddmi appearance of 
die Varangian ; for though he was accus- 


tomed to commit the outer guards of the 
palace to this trusty corps, yet the deform^ 
blacks, whom we have mentioned, and who 
sometimes rose to be ministers of state and 
commanders of armies, were, on all ordinary 
occasions, intrusted with the guard of the 
interior of the palace. Alexius, therefore, 
awakened from his slumber, and die militaiy 
phrase of his daughter still ringing in his 
cars as she was reding a description from 
die great historical work, in which she had 
detailed die conflicts of bis reign, felt some- 
what unprepared for the entrance and mili- 
tary deportment of one of the Saxon guard, 
widi whom he was accustomed to associate, 
in general, scenes of blows, danger, and 
death. 

Aflier a troubled glance around, his look 
rested on Adiillcs Tatius. “ Why here,” lie 
said, ** trusty follower? why diis soldier liere 
at this time of night? ” Here, of course, was 
the moment for morlclling the visages, ad 

exemplum / but, ere the Patriarch could Irame 
Ills countenance into devout apprehension of 
danger, Adiilles Tatius had spoken a word 
or two, which reminded Alexius's memory 
that die soldier liad been brought there by liis 
own special orders. ** Oh, ay ! true, good 
fellows,** said lie, smoothing his troubled 
brow : we had forgot that passage among 

the cares of state.’* He dien spoke to die 
Varangian with a countenance more frank, 
and a heartier accent, than he used to his 
courtiers : for, to a despotic monarch, afeith- 
ful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, 
while an officer of high rank is always in 
some degree a subject Sf distrust. •— <* Ha ! *’ 
said he, “ our worthy Anglo-Danc, how 
fares lie ? ** This unceremonious salutation 
siiiprised all but him to whom it was ad- 
dressed. llereword answered, accompany- 
ing his words with a military obeisance which 
partook of heartiness rather than reverence, 
with a loud unsubdued voice, which startled 
the presence still more that the language was 
Saxon, which these foreigners always use, 
" lFae$ had, Kaitar mirrig und machtigh ! '*— 
thal^ Be of good health, stout and . mighty 
Emperor. The Emperor, widi a smile of 
intelligence, to show he could speak to his 
guards in their own foreign language, re- 
plied, by the wdl-known counter-signd — 

Immediately a page brought a silver gifo- 
let of wine. The emperor put his lips to it, 
though he scarce tasted the liquor ; then com- 
numded it to be handed to Herewwd, and 
bade the soldier drink. The Saxon did not 
wait till he was desired a second time, but 
took off the contents without hesitation. A 
gentle smile, decorous as the presence re- 
quired, pam^ over the assembly, at a feat 
which, though by no means wonderfol-in a 
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byp«ri)OFfSAii| Reemeil prodi|i(iotts in the CBti- 
niation of the moderate Greeks. Aleiiiis 
himself laughed more loudly tlian his cour- 
tiers thought might be beroming on tlieir 
part ; and mustering what few words of Va- 
rangian he possiwd, which he eked out witli 
Greek, demandeil of his life-guardsman 

Well, my bold Briton, or Edward, os men 
call thee, dost thou know the flavour of that 
wine ? *' 

** Yes,** answered the Varangian, without 
change of countenance; ** 1 tasted it once 
before at Laodicea ■ « ■ ■ ** 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became 
sensible that his soldier approached delicate 
ground ; and in vain endeavoured to gain 
his attention, in order that he might furtively 
convey to him a hint to be siknt, or at least 
take heed what he said in such a presence. 
Blit the soldier, who, with proper military 
observance, continued to have his eye and 
attention fixed on the emperor, as the prince 
whom he was bound to answer or to serve, 
saw none of the hints which Achilles at Icngtli 
Buffered to become so broad, that Zosimus 
and the Proto-spathoire exchanged expressive 
glances, as calling on each other to notice the 
by-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In die mean while, the dialogue between 
the emperor and his soldier continued : ^ 
** How,*' said Alexius, did this draught 
rejish, compared with the former? ** 

'' There Is fairer company here, my liege, 
th.' I that of the Arabian archere,** answerixi 
Hereward, with a look and bow instinctive 
of good breeding : ** neverUdess, there lacks 
tlie flavour which the heat of the sun, the 
dust of the combat, with the fatigue of wield- 
ing such a weapon as tliis (advancing his axe), 
for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare 
wine.** 

** Another deficiency tliere might be," said 
Agelastes the Elephant, of whom we have 
already spoken, provided I am pardoned 
hinting at it," he added, with a look to the 
throne, — ** it might be the smaller she of 
the cup comimred with tliat at Laodicel’’ 

« By Taranis, you say true ! ** answered 
tile lifisguardsmon : ** at Laodicea I used 
my helmeL** 

** Let us sec the cups compared^ together, 
good friend,’* said Agelastes, continuuig his 
cilery, " that we may be sure thou hast not 
swallowed the present goblet; for 1 thought, 
from the manner of the drai^ht, there was a 
chance of its going down with its contents." 

" Tliere are some things which I ^ not 
easily swallow," answered the Varangian, in 
a calm and IndifleFent tone ; but tlicy must 
come from a younger and more active man 
than you.'* 

The company again smiled to each other, 
as if to hint that the philosopher, though also 


parcel wit by profession, had the wont of the 
encounter. 

The Emperor at the same time interfered 
~ » Nor did 1 simd for thee hitlier, good 
fellow, to be baited by idle taunts." 

Here Agelastes shrunk back in the circle^ 
as a hound that has l>een rebuked by the 
huntsman for balibling; and the Princesa 
Anna Comnena, who had indicated by her 
fiur features a certain degree of impatience, 
at Icngtli spoke — ** Will it then please you, 
my imperial and much-beloved father, to 
inform those blessed with admission to the 
Muses* temple, for what it is Uiat you have 
ordered Uiis soldier to be tliis night admitted 
to a place ho far above his rank in life ? Per- 
mit me to say, wc ought not to waste, in fri- 
volous and silly jests, the time which is sacred 
to the welfare of the empire, as every moment 
of your leisure must he.” 

** Our daughter speaks wisely," said the 
Empress Irene, who, like most mothers who 
do not possess much talent tlicmselves, and 
are not very capable of estimating it in others, 
was, nevertheless, a great admirer of her 
favourite daughter's aceompHshments, and 
ready to draw them out on all occasions. 
** Pennit me to remark, that in this divine 
and selected ]Nilace of the Muses, dedicated 
to the studies of our well-beloved and highly- 
giffed daughter, whose pen will preserve your 
reputation, our most im|)erial husband, till 
the desolation of the universe, ■'ind which 
enlivens and delights tliis society, the very 
flower of tlie wits of our sublimo court ; — 
permit me to say, diat we have, merely by 
admitting a single life-guardsman, given our 
conversation the character of that which dis- 
tinguislies a barrack." 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnenus had 
tlie same feeling with many an lumest man in 
ordinaiy life when his wife begins a long 
oration, especially as the Empresa Irena did 
always retain the observance consistent 
with his awfiil rule and right supremacy, al- 
though espS^ly severe in exacting it from 
oH' odiers, in reference to her lord. There- 
fore, though he had felt some pleasure in 
gaining a short release from the monotonous 
recitation of the princess's history, he now 
saw the necessity of resuming it, or of listen- 
ing to the inatrimonisl eloquence of the em- 
press. He sighed, therefore, os bfi said, I 
crave your pardon, good our imperial spouse^ 
and our daughter bom in tlie purple cham- 
ber. 1 remember me, our most amiable and 
accomplished daughter, that last night you 
wished to know the pa^culars oi tbe birttle 
of I^Aodicea, with tho heathenish Ars^ 
whom heaven confound! And for certain 
considerations which moved oursclvm to 
add .other enquiries to our own recollection, 
Achilles Tatius^ our most trusty follower, 
R 3 
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was commissioned to Introduce into this 
place one of those soldiers under his com- 
mand| being such a one whose courage and 
presence of mind could best enable him to 
remark what passed around him on that re- 
markable and bloody day. And this 1 suppose 
to be the man brought to us for that pur- 
po8&*’ 

“ If I am permitted to speak, and live," 
answered the Follower, « your Imperial hlg^ 
nes^ with those divine princesses, whose 
name is to us as those of blessed saints, have 
in your presence the flower of my Anglo- 
Dane^ or whatsoever unbaptised name is 
given to my soldiers. He is, as I may say, a 
barbarian of barbarians; for, although in 
birth and breeding unfit to soil with his feet 
the carpet of this prednet of accomplishment 
and eloquence, he is so brave— ao trusty — 
so devotedly attached — and so unhesitat- 
ingly lealous, that *' — 

Enough, good Follower,** said the Em- 
peror ; “ let us only know that ho is cool and 
observant, not confused and fluttered during 
close battle, as we have sometimes observed 
ill you and other great commanders — and, 
to speak truth, have even felt in our imperial 
self on eitraoidinary occasions : which cliiTer- 
ence in man's constitution is not owing to 
any inferiority of courage, but, in us, to a 
certain consciousnesa of the importance of 
our own safety to tlie welfare of the whole, 
and to a feeling of the number of duties which 
at once devolve on us. Speak then, and 
speak quickly, Tatius ; for 1 discern that our 
dearest consort, and our thrioe-furtunatc 
daughter, bom in the Imperial chamber of 
purple, teem to wai somewhat impatient.** 

** Hcrewanl,** answered 'I'atius, is as 
composed and observant in buttle as anotlier 
ill a festive dance. Tlie dust of war is tlie 
breatli of his nostrils ; and he will prove his 
worth in combat against any four others 
(Vaniiigiiins excepted) who shall term them- 
selves your Imperial Ilighneas’a bravest ser- 
vants.** jj)' 

•* Follower,** said the Emperor^ with a dis- 
pleased look and tone, instead of inatmet- 
ing these poor ignorant harbarians in the rules 
and dvUlMtioo of our enliglitened empire, 
you foater, by such boastflil words^ the idle 
pride and Airy of their temper, whid hurries 
them into brawls with the h^ions of other 
foreign countries, and even Imds quarrels 
among themaelvea." 

<< If my mouth may be opened in the way 
of most humble acuse^** aaid the Follower, 
« I would presume to reply, that I but on 
hour hence talked with this poor ignorant 
Aiiglo-])aiie,on the paternal care with which 
the Ingnml Majesty of Greece rega^ the 
preservation of that concord which unites the 
followers of his standard, and how desirous 
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be Is to promote that harmony, more espe- 
cially amongst the various nations who have 
the happiness to serve you, in spite of the 
blood-thirsty quamJs of the Franks and other 
nortliern men, who arc never free Aoro civil 
broil. 1 think the poor youth's understand- 
ing can bear witness to thus much in my be- 
half." He then looked towards Hereward, 
who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to what his captain said. His excuse 
thus ratified, Achillesproceeded in his apology 
more finnly. " What 1 have said even now 
was spoken without consideration; for, in- 
stead of pretending that this Hereward would 
face four of your Imperial Highness’s ser- 
vants, I ought to have said, that he was wiU- 
ing to defy six of your Imperial Miyesty's 
most deadly enemksi and permit them to 
choose every circumstance of time, anni^ and 
place of combat.** 

" That hath a better sound," said the Em- 
peror ; ** and, in truth, for the information of 
my dearest daughter, who piously has under- 
taken to record the things which I liave lieen 
the blessed means of doing for the empire, I 
earnestly wish that she ^ould remember, 
that though the sword of Alexius hath not 
slept in its sheath, yet he liath never sought 
his own aggrandisement of fame at the price 
of bloodshed among his subjects.'* 

" I trust,** said Anna Comnena, ** that in 
my humble sketch of the life of the princely 
sire from whom 1 derive my existence, I have 
not forgotten to notice his love of peace and 
care for the lives of Ills soldiery, and abhor- 
rence of the bloody inaiincrs of the heretic 
Franks^ as one of his most distinguishing 
characteristics.” 

Assuming then an attitude more com^ 
inanding, as one who was about to claim tlio 
attention of the coin;Niny, tlio Princess in- 
clined licr head gently around to die audience^ 
and taking a roll of parchment from the fair 
amanuensis, which she had, in a nu»t beauti- 
ful handwriting, engrossed to her mfstressls 
dictation, Anna Comuena prepared to read 
its contents. 

At this moment the eyes of the Princess 
rested for an instant on the baibarian Here- 
ward, to whom she designed this greeting:-^ 
** Valiant baibarian, of ifliom my fimey re- 
colhi some memory, as if in a dream, thou 
art now to hear a work, which, if the author 
bo put into ooQipariBoq with the subject^ 
might be likened to a pfsitrait of Alexander, 
in executing which soitae inferior dauber has 
usurped the pencil of Apellea; but which 
essay, however it may appear unwordiy of 
the Butgect in the eyes of many, must yet 
commoM some envy In those who candidly 
consider ita contents, and the difflcuity'i^ 
portraying the great peonage concerning 
whom it is written. Stil^ I pray thee, givr. 
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tUne attention to what I have now to fcadi ment of resentment. Agelastee whispered 
aince this account of ^e battle of LaodiceSi to the l^triarchi near whom he was placedi 
tile details thereof being principally derived << The northern battle-axe locks neither point 
from his Imperial Highness, iny excellent nor edge.*' 

father, from the altogether valiant Proto- ** Hush ! " said Zosimus, << let ua hear 


spatbaire, his invincible general, together 
with Achilles Tatius, the faitiiful Follower 
of our victorious Emperor, may, nevertheless 
be 111 some circumstances inaccurate. Ftir 
it is to be thought that tiio high ofRces of 
tliose great commanders retained them at a 
distance from some particularly active parts 
of the fray, in order tiiat they might have 
more cool and accurate opportunity to form 
a judgment upon the whole, and transmit 
their orders, witliout being disturbed by any 
thoughts of personal safety. Even so, brave 
barbarian, in the art of embroidery (marvel 
not that we are a proficient in tliat mechani- 
cal process, since it is pntroniseil by Minerva, 
whose studies we allect to follow) we reserve 
to ourselves die superintendence of the entire 
web, and commit to our maidens and others 
the execution of particular parts. 'i*hus, in 
the same manner, thou valiant Varangian, 
being engaged in the very thickest of the 
affray before Lnodicea, mayst iioint out to us, 
the unworthy historian of so renowned a war, 
those chances wliicli befell where man fought 
liand to hand, and where the fate of war was 
decided by the edge of the sword. There- 
fore dread not, thou bravest of the axe-men 
to whom wif owe tliat victory, and ro many 
oth , to correct any mistake or misappre- 
henuon which we may have been led into 
concerning tiio, details of that glorious 
event." 

“ Madame," said the Varangian, " I shall 
attend with diligence to what your Highness 
may be pleased to read to ine$ although, as 
to presuming to blame the history of a prin- 
cess bom in the purple, far be such a pre- 
sumption Aom me; stilL leas would it be- 
come a barbaric Varangian to pass a judg- 
ment on the military conduct of the Emperor 
by whom he is liberally paid, or of the com- 
mander by whom lie is well treated. Before 
an action, if our advice is required, it is ever 
faithfully tendered ; but, according to my 
rough wit, our censure ate the field is fought 
would be more invidious than useful. Touch- 
ing the Proto-spathaire, if it be the duty of 
a genonl to absent himself Aom close action, 

I con safely say, or swear, were it necessary, 
that the invincible commander was never 
saen by me within a javelin’s cast of aught 
that locfeed like danger." 

niis speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, 
hod a general effect on the company present 
The Emperor himself, and Adiilles Tstius, 
looked like men who hod got off from a 
danger better than they expected. The 
Froto-qpathaire laboured to conceal a move- 


how this is to end; the princess is about to 
speak." 

The voice of the northern soldier, though 
modified by feelings of restpcct to the em- 
peror, and even attachment to his captain, 
liad more of a tone of blunt sincerity, never- 
thcless, than was usually heard by tlic sacred 
cclioes of the imperial palace ; and though 
the Princess Anna Comnena began to tiiink 
that slie had invoked tlic qiinion of a severe 
judge, she was sensible, at the same time, by 
the deference of his manner, that Jiis respect 
was of a character more real, and his ap- 
plause, should she gain it, would prove more 
truly flattering than the gilded of^sent of the 
whole court of her father. She gaxed witli 
some surprise and attention on Hereward, 
already described as a very handsome young 
man, and felt the natural desire to please, 
which is easily civated in the mind towards 
a fine person of tlic other sex. llis attitude* 
was easy and bold, but neitlier clownish nor 
uncourtly. Ills title of a barbarian placed 
him at once free from the forms of civilised 
life and the rules of artificial politeness. But 
bis character for valour, and the noble self- 
confidence of Ids bearing, gave him a deeper 
interest than would have l)een acquired by a 
more studied and anxious address, or an ex- 
cess of reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, 
high ill rank os she was, and boni in tiie im- 
perial purple, which slie herself deemed the 
first of all attributes, felt herself, neveitbo- 
Icsa, in preparing to resume the recitation of . 
her history, more anxious to obtain the ap- 
probation of tills rude soldier tluui tliat of idi 
the rest of the courteous audience. She knew 
them well, it is true, and felt nowise BoliciU 
ous about the applause which the daughter 
of the cmpeiw was sure to receive with Aill 
hands from '^tlioee of tiie Grecian court to 
whom she might choose to rommiinicato the 
productions ^ her fetheris daughter. But 
she had now a judge of a new chameter, 
whose applause, if bestowed, must have somo. 
thing in it intrinsically real, since it could 
only be obtained by affecting his heod or baa 
heart. 

It was, perhaps, under the influence of 
these feelings that the princess was somowhat 
longer than usual in finding ont the passage 
in the roll of history at which she purpos^' 
t 6 commence. It was also notieed, that she 
began her recitation with a diffidence and 
enSiarrasinnent surprising to the noble hear- 
ers, who had often seen te in full possession 
of her presence of mind before what they 
R 4 
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cenoefved b mora' dbdogiUBhed and even 
more critical audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Va« 
rangian such as rendered the scene indifTcr- 
ent to him. Anna Comnena liad indeed at- 
tained her fifth lustre, and that is a period 
after which Grecian bMuty is understood to 
commence its decline. How long she bad 
passed that critical period, was a secret to all 
but the trusted ward-women of the purple 
chamber. Enough, that it was affirmed by 
the popular tongue, and seemed to be at- 
tested by that bent towards philosophy and 
literature which is not supposed to be conge- 
nial to beauty in its earlier buds, to amount 
to one or two years more. She might be seven- 
and-twenty. 

Still Anna Comnena was, or had very 
lately been, a Itcauty of the first rank, and 
must be supposed to liave still retained channa 
to captivate a barbarian of the Nortli ; if, in- 
deed, he himself was not careful to maintain 
a he^ful recollection of the immeasurable 
distance between tlicin. Indeed, even this 
recollection might hardly have savetl Hcre- 
'ward from the charms of this enchantress, 
bold, fice-born, and fearless as be was ; for, 
during that time of stnmge revolutioiis, there 
were many instances of successful generals 
sliaring tlie couch of imiierial princesses, 
whom, perhaps, they had themselves rendered 
widows, in order to make way for their own 
pretensions. But besides tlic influence of 
other recollections, whidi the reader may 
learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered 
by die unusual degree of attention which the 
princess bestowed upon liiin, saw in her only 
the daughter of his emperor and adopted 
liege lord, and the wife of a nulile ])riiicc, 
whom reason and duty alike forbade him to 
think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two prelimlnaiy cflTorts 
that the Princess Anna began her reading, 
with an uncertain voice, which gained strength 
and fordtude as she proceed^ with die fol- 
lowing passage from a well-known part of 
her history of Alexius Comneiius,butwliich 
unfivrtunately has not been rc-published in 
the Bysandne historians. The narrative can- 
not^ therefore^ be odierwise than acceptdile 
to the antiquarian reader ; and the author 
hopes to raoeive the duuiks of the learned 
world Ibr the recovery of a curious fragment, 
which, without bis exertions, must probably 
have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 
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Baptism,” and ^ Lituigicad Consider- 
ations.” S. Maunder. 

A BPiEiT of true Christian meekness 
and simplicity 'pervades these discourses. 
The language is clear, comprehensive, 
and at tne same time attractive to the 
ear. We ({an recommend them to be 
read aloud when flimilies meet together, 
for the purpose of concluding the Salv 
bath witn prayer; and ns children and 
grants usually join in family worship, it 
Is desirable that on those occasions dis- 
courses should be rcid which arc not too 
abstruse for their capacities. In this col- 
lection may be foiinil several excellent 
sermons on the high festivals of the 
church of England ; amongst these, one 
on Advent, called “ the Joyful Message,” 
deserves much commcndtition, as also 
those on Lent and Good Friday. 

Mr. Shepherd is a true son of the 
church of England, and preaches the 
same doctrine inculcated by its earlier 
liiniinarics, — the doctrine of Hooker, 
Barrow, Usher, and Taylor. We hope, 
in this instance, that no reviewer will 
take him for any other person than the 
Rev. William Shepherd, a church of 
England clergyman. Not Jong since a 
Sunday paper, famous for blundering, 
mistook him for a dissenting minister of 
the name of Shepherd, who lives at 
Liverpool, and sometimes interferes in 
politics, whereupon the Sunday critic 
flew at a harmless kook, cditeil by the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, and bellowed and 
butted with blind fury, finally covering it 
with mud and dirt, although he confessed 
that he found nothing objectionable but 
the title. The shrewd dissenter must 
have smiled sarcastically to see a minister 
c>f the church he hates undergoing a 
literary martyrdom as his proxy, and that 
from a professed church cnampion. Re-' 
viewers, reviewers, read the books ye 
criticise 1 It may be an irksome duty to 
read all, but remember, it is one that ye 
have voluntarily undertaken ! 


A Key to the Famiuae German Ez- 
EBCI8E8. Sy AT. Betwttfi, Projector of 
the German Langut^e and Literature 
in Atfijg’r College^ London. Treultel, 
Wurtz, and Co. 

In a former number we noticed, in fa- 
vourable terms, M. Bernay’s German 
Grammar,” and ” Familiar German Ex- 
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ercises.*' All who are In possesuoa of 
tliosc works will, of course, make it a 
point to obtain ** The Kcv,’* which the 
professor has just published. Tlie utility 
of such a worK, particularly to those who 
have not the udvantage of a master, is 
obvious: it is, besides, very neatly printed, 
and moderate in pcice. 


On DrsTORTiONs of the Sfine ; with a 

F£w Remarks on Deformities of tur 

Legs. Jffy Lwnel </. Bcale^ Esq, 

Mr. Bkai.e says, in his preface, that this 
tract **is to elicit from others, criticisms 
and opinions, in order that he may have 
his own opinions either strengthened or 
modified by the experience of others.*’ 
11c conclu<les his prefatory rennu'ks in 
these important words : — 

« With regard to lateral curvature of 
the spine, which is now so coiniiion, and 
whicli almost entirely results from iiiisman- 
agemeiit during tlie period of growth, there is 
no subject which merits more serious attcii* 
tion, not only as concerns the beauty of tlie 
female form, but the continued, tliougli 
often triding, ill health which constantly at- 
tends A deviation of the vertebral column," 

The following passage is so important, 
that we seize upon it as a beginning; and 
yet, iiiportunt as it is, wc have some 
reason for thinking the truism involved in 
it has been almost wholly overlooked by 
the public : — 

** Tlio spinal brain must be in some degreo 
extended or compressed by the slightest devL 
ation of the vertebral column, or the nerves, 
as they issue between the vertebrs, mutt be 
similarly circumstanced; and according to 
the situation of tlic spinal affection, different 
functions will be deranged," &c. 

We arc too apt to regard a deviation 
from the upriglit jiosition of the spine, as 
a matter of regret, on the score of per- 
sonal appearance only ; and to care little 
about It when as light deformity can be 
concealed by dress. In the warnings which 
it contuns against such notions as these, 
the pamphlet before us is particularly 
valuable. 

** If,** odds the author, in continuing the 
above-quoted paragraph, ** the primary curv- 
ature occur in the upper dorsal region, the 
respiratory organs are principally affected. If 
the lower dorul or lumbar region is the teat 
of disease, we have derangement of the 
functioni of digestion,'* &c. 

We-afe far from recommending to our 
readers, that is, to the public, or the ladies 


more particularly, the perusal of medical 
works, which set forth various nostrums, 
to heal various diseases; and thus fill 
their beads with the contemplation of a 
thousand iinamiiary disorders ; but we do 
most earnestly invite their attention to 
this work on deformities. To those who, 
themselves are sufTcrurs, also to heads oC 
families, and particularly heads of schools, 
the perusal would afford much benefit ; 
and many of our younger female reailers, 
too, would uj well to inform themselves, 
of the hazard which they incur, and the 
deformities of which they lay the certain 
foundation, by the foolish, nmf, considering 
the dreudfiil consequences, wc had almost 
said the wicked, practice of what is tech- 
nically called tight-lacing. 

From a variety of causes,*' says the 
author, lateral curvature of'tlic spine has of 
late years become so common, that there Is 
hardly a family in the middle or upper rauke 
of society in tliis country, which lias not ono 
or more of its members so afflicted ; iiulccd|^ 
so generally have these causes operated, that 
there arc very few females in these classes of 
society who are totally exempt from somo 
slight degree of spinal curvature, or weakness. 
A small degree of curvature exists in numer- 
oua instances without being suspected; and 
many of the nervous, hysterical, and other 
anomalous affections met witli in practice, 
have their cause in some slight deviation of 
the bones composing the spine.** 

It is not our intention to enter upon the 
supposed causes of curvature aristag from a 
primarily diseased state of the parts ; our 
object here is to censure customs which 
are destructive of health, as well as to worn 
the unwary. Under these heads wc se- 
lect— 

1. ThB LONQ-CONTINUBO OFBRATIOII 
OF PBCULIAR ATTITUDES. 

s. Tight lacing, &c. 

Upon the first, it will be well for 
sufferers to remember the words of the 
writer — 

** The production of the misdiief has been 
the workof time» and almost as long apertod 
will be necessary for its removal," 

And further on — 

" Many chronic diseases are rendered in^ 
curable by the false expoctatUms of patients 
to see them speedily removed, and such per- 
sons run the ganntlet of aU the physiebns, 
surgeons, and empirics of this town, wilh^t 
aUowin^ any. one of them time to eflhet a 
change in the disease. 

1 had seen," he add^ in connection 
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with lateral eurvatura, hurried niqpiratfon, 
short cough, palpitation, hystericsb with a host 
of other nervous derangements, all yielding 
readily to proper treatment of the spine, and 
improvement of the general health.*’ This 
treatment in incipient cases has been, ** r^u* 
lation to diet ; tonics, especially quinine, some- 
times steel ; recumbent posture, alternated 
with exercise of the spine; sponging; shower 
bath ; partial exercises of the muscles of the 
back by means of the weight and pulley, with 
the curd attached to the head, which practice 
bos been found beneficial.** 

The author discusses the opinions of 
I he celebrated Mr. Bell with r^nrd to 
the part of the vertebral column in which 
curvature first takes place, and' the nosi- 
tion in which the patient then is. We 
leave the question at issue. ** But,” says 
Mr. Beale, " whether in the staiuling or 
sitting; posture, there is weakness.” This 
assertion appears, and really is, both true 
and false: true where there is no con- 
straint, but in our judgment false where 
'btays and other unnatural restraints have 
been used. When there is no violence, 
wc fully agree with Mr. Beale that the 
cause is and he thereupon gives 

a very proper and practical illustration 
The party,*' he says, " makes an cITort 
to sit erect ; in a few moments the eflfbrt re- 
laxes, and the spine yields, the trunk sensibly 
sinking, the chest becoming flatted, and the 
bock arched. When this degree of weakness 
exists, the spine it never safe, it is sure to 
yield in some direction ; and the early inflec- 
tion begets a long train of nervoui^ Uioracic, 
and otlier disturl^ces. In such cases, whe- 
ther curvature be discoverable or not, I en- 
join the parties,*' continues the autlior em- 
phatically, ** to take refuge in the recumbent 
posture, whenever they feel that tlit'y cannot 
support themselves, alternating this as much 
as possible with active exercise. So long as 
the dorsal muscles are in action, the mischief 
cannot advance, and restoration of power to 
these muscles, by local and constitutional 
mean4^ is the only effectual cure. As long 
as the weakness continues, there is no security 
save in avoiding the sitting posture whenever 
the trunk cannot be fully supported. 1 have 
found,” ho adds, “ a great advantage in this 
respect in dispensing with the * board,* as it 
is termed, and converting a common sofk 
into an indined plane.” 

Indeed, we know not a mater ab- 
surdity than the general and incnscriminate 
use of the back-board, as applied in 
schools; the same may be observed of the 
narfow-seated high-micked chairs. To* 
the former we might not moch object' 


were the ends or extremities of the boards 
placed upon rests, in which case supimrt 
and relief would frequently be afforded 
to the spine. 

A common carpenter, Mr. Beale re- 
marks, can easily convert a sofa into an 
inclined plane. 

A plane raised to sovim or ei^t inches 
at one end, and termiiuting in a point, being 
slipiKd under a cushion, tliis airangeoient 
excites no observation, a consideration of 
some moment where feelings are sensitive ; it 
is always at hand, and will be used freely, 
when tlic formality and display of lying down 
on the board would be repulsive. From the 
sensible relief afforded, it becomes the fa. 
vourite repose ; and no time being enjoined, 
the parties lie down and exercise alternately, 
precisely as the most accurate judgment would 
direct. Sometimes tliere is a prejudice to 
encounter, especially in schools. Hie young 
lady is accused of neglecting her ■ carriage.* 
Under remonstrance, perhaps reproof, she 
can draw licrsclf up, and the power of doing 
so being tlius demonstrated, obstinacy is im. 
puted, the total inability to sustain the forced 
effort being wholly overlooked. Tn tha way 
much injustice is practised against those 
weakly creatures, much injury inflicted.** 

On the long-continued operation of 
the same attitude, — 

Witness,** says the author, " the backs 
of clerks, artist^ &c., who fur many hours 
every day maintain such a position that the 
right shoulder is elcvatcil, while the left is 
depressed, and the spine in some of these 
persons b^omes permanently bent.** 

We think we have traced a cause of 
curvature which has hitherto escaped at- 
tention. In large families, for the sdte 
of regularity, each member not unfre- 
quently occupies a seat in one particular 
quarter of the room in preference to 
every other; this practice, we believe, 
prevails generally at schools. We remem^ 
ber to have seen a youn^ girl occupying . 
her usual, on this occasion her own se- 
lected, seat, by the side of the fire. Her 
clothes had partly fallen off from one 
shoulder; our attention was eugijged in 
finding out the cause, when, regaining the 
individual attentively, we oMrved the 
hands claa|)ed in each other, but hanging 
over that side which was' nearest to the 
fire. /This we found, on farther observ- 
ation, was a favourite position, and fay 
constant repetition, as well as owing to 
the habit, at other times, of crossing the 
hands over each other, at uneo^ dis- 
taices an actual crook^ness and cutvap 
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ture of the ipino hud been induced ' This 
was apparently a very simple, but yet the 
real, cause of the deformity, and it shows 
that ‘great attention should be paid by 
parents and guardians to the usual or 
favourite postures of their children or 
others intrusted to their care. 

The individual to whom we have al^ 
luded was about seventeen years of ace, 
and when her attention was called to the 
eirciimstance which we have described, 
she readily conceived that to that chiefly, 
if not sold}', might be imputed her much 
lamented deformity. We recur with 
pleasure to the valuable pages of our 
outhor. 

** llie motions necessary for boyidi games 
bring into active play tlic muscles of the 
back, increase tlicir vigour, and thus enable 
them to maintain the spine in its proper 
position ; but tlie action of walking baa but 
little effect on tliis class of muscles. The 
omission of those active exertions which youth 
of both sexes would naturally indulge in, is 
one main cause of such frequent instances of 
lateral curvature in girls. 

Every care is taken to chock in girls 
that activity which is natural to the season of 
youth . young ladies should not be romps ; 
such and such exercises arc boyish ; delicacy 
of appearance is considcreil genteel, and we 
all k. w how successful the system is in ren. 
dcring girls delicate. Even in those cases 
where some degree of active exercise Is per- 
mitted, the poor child is eternally odinonislied 
not to assume the attitude which nature dic- 
tates to relieve for a while the muscles of the 
back. Miss must not stoop, must always 
hold her bead erect, sitting or standing ; the 
head and chest must be upright, and straighU 
backed chairs, backboards, and other inge- 
nious arts of tormenting, have been invented, 
to prevent children from adopting the atti- 
tudes of repose dictated by nature. Who 
would ever think of preventing a horse from 
assuming that position of repose which he 
almost invariably takes when standing still, 
by raising one of bis hind 1^ to rest, while 
tte body mechonicaNy bears on the other 
three without much muscular exertion? in 
tbn position the spine becomes curved ; and, 
it would be aa wise to fear defonnity in a 
hone, because he occasionally aasumes this 
position, as in a girl to fear her being per- 
manently round-shouldered, because £e oc- 
casionalfy relieves herself ftom the Irksome- 
nesi of condnually maintaining the same 
position. 

Ill Dr. Amott’s able and forcible work, 
entitled “ Elements of Physicih” is also 
tbe following:— 


SSI 

^ When the inclination of the back has 
once begun, it is very soon increased by 
the means used to cure it. Stroiw stiflT 
stays are put on, to support the back as it 
is said, but which, in realitjr, by prevent- 
ing those iiiusdes from acting which are 
intended by nature as the supports, cause 
them to lose their streneth ; and when 
the stays are withdrawn, 3ie body can no 
longer support itself.” 

We have known instances in which, by 
this improper use of staj’s, the individual 
was obliged at all times to wear them, 
even diiniig the hours of sleep, so com- 
pletely bad the powers of the muscles of 
the back been destroyed by tight pressure, 
that even in a recumbent posture the 
whole frame would have bent without 
them. 

The prejudice had at last grown up, tlut 
strong stays should he put upon children very 
early, to prevent tliu first loginning of Uio 
mischief, and tliat the child sliould always be 
made to sit on the straiglit-backcd chair, or * 
to lie on the hard plane ; and it is probable, 
tliat if tliese cures and preventives had been 
adopted as universally and strictly as many 
deemed them necessary, wc sboiilil not have, 
in England, a young lady whose bock would 
be straight or strong enough to bear the 
weight of her sliouldcrs or head.'* 

Wc still remember a very animated 
discussion, into which we once entered 
with a lady, a disciple of this school, who 
was for from pleased when convinced to 
demonstration of the evil eflbcts that 
might result to her infant children, about 
four years of age, from confinement in 
these unnatural bandages and bracings. 
We would gladly hope that the follow- 
ing, which we quote from another author, 
in&ht operate as a caution to parents 
addicted to the absurd practice repro^ 
bated by Mr. Ueale. ”From 1760 to 
about 1770 ,” says Socromerrin^ ” it waa 
the fiishion in Berlin, and other parts of 
Germany, and also in Holland a few years 
ago, to anply^ corsets to children. This 
practice tell into disuse in consequence 
of its being observed, that children who 
did not wear corsets grew up stra'^ht, 
while those who were treated with this 
extraordinary care got by it n high . 
shoulder or, a hunch. Many foolilm 
might be named in which parental fondi>^ 
ness sdected the handsomest of several 
boys to put in corsets, and the result was 
that these alotie were bunched. Hie 
deformity was attributed at first to the 
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improper mode of applying the corset, 
till it was discovered that no child thus 
invested grew up straight, not to mention 
the risk of consumption and rupture which 
was likewise incurred by using them.** 

" Another effect of tight corsets,** says an 
able essayist, “ is, that those who have been 
long so closely laced, become at lost un- 
able to hold themselves erect, or move 
with comfort without them ; but, as is very 

« said, /a// together^ in consequence 
e natural form and position of the 
ribs being altered. The muscles of the 
back are wetikencd and crippled, and 
cannot maintain themselves in their na- 
tural position any length of time. The 
spine, too, no longer accustomed to bear 
the destined weight of the body, bcn(|s 
and sinks down. Where tight lacing is 
practised, young women from fifteen to 
twenty years of age are found so dependent 
upon their corsets, that they faint when- 
ever they lay them aside, and, therefore, 
are obliged to have themselves laced be- 
fore they go to sleep. For as soon as 
the thorax and abdomen arc relaxed, the 
blood, rushing downward, in consequence 
of the diminished resistance to its motion, 
empties the vessels of the head, and thus 
occasions fainting. 

^ It would disgust us to sec the attempt 
made to improve the strength and shape 
of a young race-horse or greyhound, by 
binding tight splints or stays round its 
beautiful young Imdy, and then tying it 
up ill a stall ; but this is the kind of ab- 
surditjr and cruelty so commonly prac- 
tised in this country towards, what may 
be well called, the most faultless of created 
things.** 

To return to our author:— 

Ti^t lacing not only prevents a due 
developement of the muscles by pressure, but 
by fixing into one immovable mass the ribs 
and vertebrie of tlie back, which, more espe- 
cially in youth, sliouM have free motion on 
each othOT, makes die whole upper part of 
the body a dead weight on the vertebrse of 
the loins, which in consequence give way to 
one or other side, and lateral curvature is 
produced.** 

But there may be other causes of mis- 
chief. Htays for growing girls are not 
changed sufficiently often to meet their 
increaung growth; and thus they add 
another and a very serious evil to the 
many already enumerated ; and thus, " the 
numerous muscles inserted into the ribs, 
shoulder-bones, and spine, are all com- 
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pletely bound together.** Again, as much 
mischief is perhaps produced by the avoid- 
ance of pressure,' as actually by the tight- 
ness of the stays. A young person who 
silently submits to the torture to which 
her youthful companions ore self-con- 
demned, will often endeavour to escape 
pressure, or rnrhaps pain, on one side, by 
a forcible effort to incline on the other, 
and we have do doubt that many young 
people, rather from this secondary cause, 
than primarily from the stays themselves, 
are affected with lateral curvature. 

** If a ivojoan chooae to brave the conte~ 
^ictirrs," says the able writer whom we have 
Steady quoted, “ she may always, with the 
help of lace and cord, produce a consider- 
able change upon the lower part of the 
thorax.'* 

The coiUentt of the thorax are thus 
described: — 

** First, the hood, which is the centre of 
the circulating system, and which, for tlie 
sake of its metapliorical offices, every lady 
must be anxious to keep from injury. Next, 
the lungs, which occupy by far tlie largest 
space, and of the delicacy of whose operations 
every one may judge. There are, besides, 
either within the tliorax or in juxta-position 
with it, the stomach, Hvcr^aiid kidneys, with 
the oesophagus, tlie trachea or windpipe, part 
of tJic intestines, and many nerves, all in- 
timately connected with the vital powers. 
Most of these organs are not only of primary 
importance in themselves, but through the 
nerves, arteries, &c. tlieir influence extends 
to tlie head and the remotest parts of tlie 
limbs, so that when they are injured, health 
U pmamd at Us source^ and the mischief 
always travels to other parts of the system.'* 

^Imagine, then,** says tlic Scotstnaftf 
^ what is the con^ucncc of applying coni- 
pression'to a cavity enclosing so many deli- 
cate oigans, whose free action is essential 
to health. First, the lowest part of the 
thorax yields most , the fhlse ribs and the 
lower true ribs are pressed inwards; the 
whole viscera in this part of the body, in- 
cludingpart of the intestines, are squeesed 
close together, and forced upwards ! ** 

The same writer already quoted adds 
berides : — 

** If the lacing is carried higher, the breast, 
bone is raised, and sometimes bent ; the 
collar liono protrudes its inner extremity, 
and the shoulder blades are forced back- 
wards ; the under part of tlie lungs is pressed 
together, and the entrance of the blo^ into 
it hindered; the abdominal viscera, being 
least protected, suffer severely ; the stomach 
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M compressed, its distension prpyenfedi and 
its situation and form clian^^, giving rise to 
imperfect digestion ; tlio blood is forced up 
to the hcod, where it generates various com- 
plaints ; the liver has its sliape altered, and 
its functions obstructed; the bones having 
their natural motions constrained, distortion 
ensues ; and the high shoulder, tlie twisted 
spine or breast bone, begin at last to mani- 
fest themselves tlirough the integuments and 
clotlics.*’ 

The most eminent physicians have set 
forth the following diseases as arising 
from the use of tight corsets : — ' 

In the head — Hendnch, giddiness, 
tendency to fainting, pain in the eyes, 
pain anil ringing in the ears, and bleeding 
at the nose. 

In the Moriur— -Besides the displace- 
ment ('f the bones, and the injury done to 
the breast, tight lacing produces shortness 
of breath, spitting of blood, consumption, 
derangement of the circulation, palpito- 
tion of the heart, and water in the chest. 

Further details ore unnecessary. Not 
many months Imck wc recorded the death 
of a young person from tight lacing, with 
a recommendation from the jury to give 
every possible publicity to the case. We 
have also before us the Bristol Mirror^ 
da^cd August, 1829, beginning thus: — 
^ Another instance of the folly and fatal 
effec . of following, for the sake of appear- 
ances only, the fashions of the day, has 
occurred in the practice of Mr. Brown, of 
this city. The subject was an interesting 
female, about twenty, who, by tight lacing, 
brought on cough, violent palpitation, 
and other diseases of the heart, which 
terminated in premature death. Upon a 
2 H}st mortem examination, the cavity of 
the chest was found to be considerably 
reduced in size, caused, in the first in- 
stance, by the external and excessive 
pjteiire of the stays, and afterwards ren- 
dered permanent ^ ifte adhesion of the 
mhale external surface of the hims to (he 
vatenrA surface of the membrane (pleura) 
covering the insides of the ribs. The ex- 
ternal parts of the right ventricle and 
auricle were^ particularly enlarged, and 
otherwise diseased, and with its en- 
velope (the pericardium) were completely 
changed in structure, having acquired a 
spoDgy or honeycomb appearance; and, 
indent the whole organ was so altered, 
and so enormously increased in size, as 
scarcely to be recognised as a heart.” 

** Deformity,** again, says Mr. Beale, "is 


peculiar to the civilised part of mankind, and 
it is almost always the work of our own 
hatids. The superior strength, just propor- 
tion, and agility of the savages are entirely 
the effects of tlieir hardy education, of tlidr 
living mostly in the open air, and their litnln 
never having suffered confinement.*' 

It were vain, indeed, to urge more 
than has been said upon the pernicious 
tendency of tight lacing. If the ladies 
must be slaves to so destructive a fashion, 
let our sex cease to bestow their admir- 
ation " on such forms ns urc a lilicl on the 
most perfect of nature’s works.” 


Mif.T.MAN’8 Tales. Adapted for the higher 

Classes (f Youth, Souter. 

Thebe is a succession of amusing in- 
cident in these tales; perhaps the trans- 
Itions are too sudden and romantic for 
probability, and therefore we do not feel 
the pleasure that arises from the deve- 
lopcment of natural feeling and charac- 
ter. Authors who write for the purposes 
of education should be sparing of strange 
adventures. The tale entitled " Steadi- 
ness and Romance ” is by far the boit ; it 
is, in truth, very interesting, and possesses 
a fund of incident sufficient to fiirnisb a 
large volume ; but the authoress has not 
yet learned the art of delicate delineation 
of character; her personages are cither 
angels or fiends; and although in our 
passage tbrougli life we occasionally meet 
with fiendish or angelic conduct, yet few 
persons arc uncoiiiproiuisiiigly wicked, 
and still fewer entirely good. The writer 
of Juvenile Novels undertakes a most de- 
licate task — that of giving the youthful 
female reader some insight into human 
character, which will enable her to steer 
her passage through life, without igno- 
rantly rawing into violent collision with 
dangerous people, and converting short 
friendships into lusting and deadly enmi- 
ties. A scries of romantic incidents will 
not lead to such knowledge as this : it 
requires considerable skill to enable her, 
amidst the incidents of evera-day life, to 
recognise the si^ ns and tokens of true 
worth and specious falsehood, and, to 
iiiqiart llic higher power of discrimioaU 
in^ and perhaps inmiencii^ those mixed 
cljiRracters in which neither qiiaUties 
wholly preponderate. 
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Watering Places of Great Britain. 

No. IV. 

Thr View of Torqua;^, with which the 
present Number opens, is, both in design 
and engraving, the best yet publish^. 
The letter-press concludes the description 
and directory of Brighton, and com- 
mences that of Worthing. 


ThrEngush School of Painting. Nos. 
XXll. and XXIII. Tilt. 

A Stonn in Harvest, from Westall, is a 
fine specimen of Normand's talents as 


a miniature outline- engraver ; the expres* 
sion of the faces is wml preserved. 7^ 
J>yhig Brigand, from Eastlake, is well 
done; and The Thames, from Barry, is 
an interesting picture, notwithstanding 
that Raleigh appears in a hat and feather. 
Captain Cbo^and Dr» Bwniey with hair in 
full dress, are swimming merrily round the 
old father’s car, in company with nymphs 
and tritons. The outlines on a larger 
scale, as Cupid (a very ill-looking youth), 
and Crossing the Brook, are complete 
failures. 


SDrama, etc. 


King’s Theatre. — A somewhat 
lengthy prospectus of the system to be 
adopted in the future management of 
the Italian Opera has been published by 
Mr. Monck Mason, the new lessee. Se^ 
vcral of the intended ** alterations and 
improvements” appear to us most ju- 
dicious. Amongst other novelties, the 
director announces that in the course of 
each season, three grand dress and fanev 
balls will be given on the plan of Al- 
mack’s : subscribers alone are to be the 
patrons and patronesses of these enter- 
tainments. 

Haymarket Theatre. — Cibber’s co- 
medy of The DoMe Gallant, or the Sick 
Ijodj^s Cure, has been curtailed to two 
acts, and performed at this house under 
the new title of Belles, have at ye all; or. 
More FUrts than one. Farren and Mrs. 
Glover were admirable in the respective 
rts of Sir Solomon and Lady Saddfe. 
iss Taylor and Miss Sydney acted well, 
and might have appeared to greater ad- 
vantages had their r6les been of more 
importance. 

A Mr. Plumer has twice made his bow 
bcfiire the Haymarket audience. Henry 
Bertram, in the opera of Guy Mannering, 
was the part chosen for his debut. His 
second appearance was in the character 
of Prince Orlando in The Cabinet, Mr. 

Vh. _ ^ • 1 »_• 


A Mr. Goodluck, the hero of the piece, 
admirably personated by Farren, finds his 
path continually beset by a tormentor 
who rejoices in the name of J(An Jones. 
Innumerable are the tribulations which 
the ill-fated and sadly misnamed Goodluck 
endures through the agency of his un- 
wearied persecutor who ousts him out of 
a snug post in the War Office, overturns 
him into a pond, inherits his uncle’s 
wealth, and, by way of climax, marries 
his intended. 

Kean has been acting his principal cha- 
racters here. His performance of Eu- 
stachc de St. Pierre in Surrender of 
Calais elicited considerable applause. 

Queen’s Theatre. — A new farce. 
My Friend from Town, lias been pro- 
duced at this arousing theatre, muen to 
the delight of the laughter-loving hahUuls. 
Wilkinson is irresistible as the represent- 
ative of Mr. Pindarus Pump, a d-devant 
shoemaker, whose luck in leather has 
secured. to him a fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and who, with 
a laudable taste for the ** oi%um cum 
dignitate,** resolves to devote his atten- 
tion to scientific pursuits. Green, with 
much drollery, personated Sir Omnibus 
Dabble, a good-natured gentleman, who 
undertakes to promote the views of his 
acquaintance Pump, b^y introducing him 




i^ng. His second performance, we 
tboi^t far preferable to his dlbut,^ 

The opera of The Cabinet was succeeded 
by a most laughable farce entitled Join 
Janes, of which Mr. Buckstone is the 
BuahoTj or translator^ we know jiot whieb. 


” with unbounded applause.” 

New City Theatre. — An opera in 
three acts, under the title of Courting by 
MiHake, is the last novelty brought for» 
ward at this house. The music has bean 
composed by Mr. Nebon ; the dranmtjc 
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portion, or, if we may express ourselves 
d l^ltal^enne, the iibrcUo is due to the pen 
of Mr. Moncrieir. The nightly repetition 
of this pleasing trifle is the best proof of 
its success. 

On the night of the Coronation, Vaux- 
hall and the Theatres were, by His Ma- 
jesty’s command, gratuitously opened to 
the public. 

FobEIGN TnEATBlCALS, Music, &c. — 
The opom of the Barber of SevUle, trans- 
lated into French by M. Costil-Blaze, has 
been represented at theThdatre des Nou^ 
veautds, Paris. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state 
of public afliiirs, the new King of Belgium 
seems determined to patronise the arts, 
especially music, which his Majesty is 
known to have cultivated with much suc- 
cess. A Frenchman, named Laffilld, has 
been named director of the great theatre 
of Brussels. 

At the theatre La Scaia, at Milan, a 
new opera of Donizetti has been repre- 
sented with the title of Otio Men in due 
Ore (eight months in two hours). During 
the course of the season will he produced 
three operas written by Strepponi, liicci, 
and Cuccia. 


fas 

Madame Merie Lalande bas been en* 
gaged as pritua donna at the theatre 
of Madrid. Madame Tosi returns to 
Italy. 

The theatre of Cassel has ceased to 
belong to the court. The diflerent art« 
ists, and amongst the number Spobr, 
who had been engaged for several years^ 
have been dischai^ed, and have received 
an indemnity for the rupture of their en* 
gageinents. A similar event has taken 
place at Darmstadt, the theatre at which 
place is to be closed. 

At the commencement of Aunist a 
grand musical ftitc was held at Erturt. in 
honour of the King of Prussia’s birth-wy. 
On the first day of the festival was exe- 
cuted a Patemotler of Spohr, a Domine 
tdvmifac Begem, and several other wor- 
ceaux of sacred music, composed expressly 
for the occasion. The second day was 
devoted to a grand concert, in which 
several singers and instrumental perform- 
ers were heard. On tlic third, Haydn’s 
Creation was executed with consider- 
able eflbct. The brilliancy of the f£tc 
attracted a vast concourse of artists and 
amateurs. 




COSTUME OF PARIS. 

General Remarks upon Fashions at 
Paris. — Most of the distinguished leaders 
of fashion have withdrawn from the French 
uietro|)oli8 into the retirement of villas 
which have lately been erected in great 
numbers in the environs of Paris. There 
is nothing of show or costliness in the 
furniture of these abodes; but in the 
interior arrangements we may trace the 
refinement that every where marks the 
influence of some guiding band. In a 
drawing-room, for instance, which we 
visited, we (bund the windows with 
blinds painted to resemble the Gothic 
tracing and rich colouring of antique 
windows ; and throwing the softest shades 
and brightest hues on tdl bene^ them. 
In one place was a loi^ table, painted and 
polishea to imitate satm wood, inlaid with 
ebony, or ebony with ivoiy ; with drewefs 
on every side^ from which hung work-baa 
of blue satin. On the table were journals 
and fashion maaxines, new romanoea 
(particularly the last by M. Balzac), the 
.n SakstaiMla of 


sculptured porcelain, glazed vellum paper 
from Bath, and the most delicate Bristol 
boards of all tints. On the other side 
baskets, containing materials for all the 
fanciful handy works with pencil or needle; 
velvet, prepared to make flowers ; perJkale 
cut to imitate porcelain ; and reels of ca- 
chemire wool, of the fineness of sill^ but 
far surpassing it in softness and brilliancy : 
these are used for embroidering borders 
for aprons, and fanciful ciphers at the 
corners of pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
chairs, stools, and sofas aro of bamboo, 
with chintz furniture figured with Persian 
designs; and the footstools and ottomans 
ore of split reeds, coloured and woven in 
patterns ; and the floor-cloth of the same 
material. The recesses of the windows 
are filled with groups of Cape jasmine^ 
Japan roses, splendid j^erAoioms, ana 
dwarf dahlias; and amidst these^ and 
more powerful, the tuberose pours forth 
its rich perfume. The inharatant^of so 
laming a retreat evinces an degant 
taste, and is at once pronounced to be 
pret^ I But if Nature hath chmjed dier 
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this outward charm, the deficiency is sup- 
plied by a cultivated taste, and by a slight 
attention to fashion. With such a per- 
son, a very little ornament in dress pleases 
the beholder; while her inferiors strive, 
in vain, to rival her by excessive ornament 
and a profusion of clothing. The style 
of home-dress adopted by a Parisian belle 
in the country is, a plain white jacconot 
gown, folded in tlie corsage, with an 
apron of tourtoureUe gros^ de Naples^ 
worked round with green foliage ; |)ockets 
cut eacopur, and deep shouldcr-pieccs; 
mittens of Scotch thread. The hair is 
parted in smooth bands on the brow; 
one high bow on the top of the head, but 
no ornament except a carved tortoise- 
shell comb, with a veiy high gallery. To 
this dress neither chain, earrings, buckles, 
nor even a ring on the fingef, must be 
added ; nor is there to be seen any sort 
of dash, display, assumption, or pre- 
sumption of manners. Such is the por- 
trait of a distinmiished .female of the 
Parisian world of fashion. 

Among the fashionables who continue 
in the metropolis, little novelty is seen 
except that which announces the ap- 
proach of autumn modes. Among these 
we may note: — 

Bonnets and Hats.— All transparent 
lionnets lately made up are lined with 
coloured groa de iVeyi/es, cither mauve, 
pale lilac, or evening primrose. A broad 
iiand of the same silk surrounds the front, 
and a roll at two inches' distance on the 
bonnet. Cut riband plumes are used to 
ornament them. 

For carriage dress a white gra de 
Niapict hat, with ostrich feathers painted 
or printed in coloured patterns, or para- 
dise plumes. The rage for fancy feathers 
is very great. Hats ore likewise made of 
shot satin d milie rayca. The bonnets of 
net or muslin, lined with coloured silk, 
are in cottage shapes, and may be con- 
sidered walking bonnets. The most fa- 
shionable are small. Some are so dimi- 
nutive as to be quite close u> tlie face, 
without any projection at the sides. 

DaEBB Hats.— For the last twelve 
months, lai'ge head-dresses in Paris have 
been considered out of taste; thev are 
now decidedly vulgar in full dress. Small 
hats of white crape, ^ut slanting, and sur- 
mounted with B panache plume of wbit<|^ 
green, and lilac, are the most esteeme^; * 

Walking Dress.— T he still reigniim' 
cJMi are either plain or shot d 


rapee. Printed patterns on this material 
are not this month fashionable : for richer 
dress satin, shot d mi//e rapee, is in favour. 
The prevailing mixtures are the hues 
from pale buff to deep salmon and cha- 
mois, blended with white; likewise light 
and dark greens, and green and violet. 
Folded corsages are usually made in five 
large plaits. Flounces, except in very 
light materials, are not yet general ; and 
new autumn pelisses have been worn with- 
out epaulettes. A ruche of riband loops 
oflen finishes the dress at the throat. 
Autumn dresses arc preparing of a silk 
called grot Po/ouait, which is shot and 
figured in little squares. Watered black 
silk will be very prevalent this season. 

Evening Dress. — The chief display 
of evening dress is at the opera : at one 
of the last representations of the Orgie, 
which is at present the rage, a lady was 
dressed in hliick-watered silk, folded very 
full across the bust; a tucker chemisette. 
Sleeves Fimhedle of white gauze ; and a 
small beret hat of roso-colourcd satin, h 
mUle rapetf surmounted with a white 
plume, painted in shades of pink. An- 
other evening dress was a robe, cn coBur^ 
of white organdi, embroidered with sprigs 
of white silK and gold cord. Sleeves of 
tulle; and it maybe noted, that the thinner 
the material the fuller the sleeve is made. 
The lower sleeve is confined with a Brazil 
chain, wound five or six times round the 
wrist, till it fastens in the middle of the 
arm. Round the neck many rows of 
the same chains; and round the hair the 
sam^ fastened in front with a beautiful 
cameo. The hair in a high crown of 
braids and bows, amongst which, leaning 
forwards, is nut one small white double 
dahlia. Curlsi on Uic temples. 
Pelerines.— It is impossible to descrite 
minutely the great vaiicty of forms seen in 
these articles of dress. Some of a very ele- 

§ aiit structure are seen with mantillas, and 
[eep epaulettes of net or muslin, quilled 
into- regular plaits. Some have long lap- 
pets that cross before, and others that 
fall over the shoulders. Others have very 
small collars, and wide epaulettes and 
mantillas; these are made very pretty, 
with worked bias rows, meeting on the 
host 

Jewellery. — Singularity in ornaments, 
where they are worn, is much sought after. 
Jet is worn out of mournioff, and promises 
to be general when niingM with gold ; 
likewise Brazil flies set in gold. The new 
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bvlt and bracelet buckles are made of 
csirvcd ivory, inlaid with silver or inothcr- 
of-pcarl. ^ Large pompon agrafet of gold 
and precious stones are to be worn in 
October. 

lUiR. — Curls arc coming into favour, 
l^ows wreathed like shells, and placed 
high on one side, or on the crown of the 
head. Ferroniers are only worn in full 
ilress; often a row of pearls, which is 
continued among the back hair. Combs 
higher than ever. Flumes of cut riband 
en and many fanciful shapes, at 

present supersede the Ube of flowers. 

Glovf.s. — Thread gloves are very 
.much ill fashion, and are becoming more 
so every day. 

Etknino DHR8a(l25.). — The lioir is 
folded ver^^ high on the crown of the 
head, in the form of a shell : light curls 
on the temples. Across the brow four 
loops of satin riband, blue and white, 
striped a mUle rayex^ and three plumes of 
cut riband, one on each side, and one 
surmounting the bow of hair. Dress of 
white grot dc Ndplet, made tn ctcur in 
the corsage; looped down with a large 
robctte or pompon of wrought gold and 
lopaacs, showing a lace chemisette, which 
sits square to the bust. The corsage 
tight, and plain to the waist. Deep falls 
O' the shoulder of white grot de Naplej^ 
ciib in Vandykes edged with pointed 
blonde; bkirt plain and full, rriinmed 
with elegant knots of three bows and 
three cut cuds of the same kind of riband 
which oriiu’.ients the hair. The scarf is 
of blue watered silk, shaped at the back, 
rounded at the ends, and cut in small 
Vandykes at the edges : it is crossed on 
the bosom, and confined at the edge of 
the chemibette with another large and 
imposing brooch of gold and topazes. 
Bracelets and belt of blue riband, fast- 
ened with buckles of gold and topazes. 
The back of this dress is shown by the 
sitting figure, which is habited in pale 
pink ehfdL Fan with gilt sticks. Shoes, 
black grot dc Naples, The scarf desenbed 
above is newly invented, and is called in 
French naiud echarpe: it is not more than 
seven inches wide, and descends about 
half a yard below the belt# Sometimes the 
ribands and scarf of this dress are of an 
evening primrose colour shot with white. 

Caruiagis Dress (124 }• — Small round 
hat of white grofdff iVa/i/cf, trimmed with 
shot riband, the ends of which are edged 

* See the plate (123.) Evekisg 


with deep vandyked blond ; long bird-of- 
paradisc plume. 

Walking DaRss of palo buff* and apri- 
cot-coloLircil cliali.siiot d niil/e rapes. The 
biick is plain and tight, but the corsage in 
fuller folds than has yet been seen; thickly 
gathered in a band from the throat to 
the shoulder, and wrapping under the 
right arm. Sleeves very ruiind and full 
oil the upper arm, and tight to the lower: 
they are ornamented on the wrist with 
three straps, fastened with enamelled hut* 
tons. Chemisette of net, finished by three 
rows of quilted net at the throat. The skirt 
very full, and quite plain. Lon^ and full 
white cachemirc scarf. The sitting figur^ 
which shows the reverse of the former, is 
dressed in pale tourloureUe watered silk 
and ribands. Parasol, pule tourloureUe^ 
lined with white. Gloves ofScotch thread. 

The lushioiiuble colours are pale blue, 
evening primrose, scabious-colour <oiir- 
tourel/e, ash grey, and clcar-watcr green, 
and a rich violet colour called orgiV. 
Shots satin and chalis in little stripes* 
are seen of these colours, two or more 
delicately blended. 

MODES PARIS IBNNKS. 

Les chapeaux en crepe sont cn plus 
petit nomhre i^u’il y a qumqucs scmaincs ; 
mais on en voit bcaucoup en satin niille- 
raies, qui sont d*un fort bon gofit. Les 
passes ont d^cidement pent leur ain- 
pleur ; on les fait niaintenant trks-petites. 
Les capotes n*ont plus que rureineut un 
bavolet fronce et ample : on les fait tcii- 
dus ct nctits, formant toiijours un pan 
comine le has d*uii casque. On rcniorijue 
plusieurs robes ct redingottes en moire. 
A unc des dernicrcs re(>r4scntations dc 
rOrgic, u I’Opcra, madanic la marquise 
de L*** avait uiie robe cn moire noire, 
jupc unie, corsage a cmiir, form6 dc cinq 
gros plis croiscs ; maiichcs cn gaze 
blanche, et un chapeau beret en satin rose 
mille-ruies. 

On fait de fort jolis tabliers en gros de 
Naples brode ; les poches, jjlissdes tr^ 
r^gulikrement cn long, sont retenues pw 
trois poignets cn travers, cn haut, au mi- 
lieu et au has: les bretelles du tablicr 
formentun large jockey sur chaque epaiilc. 
Les pompons sV'iiiploient avee tout : cha- 
peau, bonnet ct nmiids de cou ; enfin, tout 
ce qui compose la toilette cst fort souvent 
orne d’lin pompon.* On fait des lucuds 
de cou dits iioeuds-ecliarpes, qui sont tout 

Dai&s, and English description. 
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iiouveaiix ct d’lin cffut gracieiix; larges 
(le cinc| polices environ, ils descendent » 
pUisieiirs ponces plus bus que la ceintiirc ; 
ils hoiit dcroiii)us a dents do loiip de 
cliaqiic cote. IJn pompon sert a les fer- 
iner. Les gants avciiturines pour la pro- 
inctiadti sont slmiIs de mode. 

Les [>clerincs sont tonjoiirstres-grandes : 
nous cn avons vti 1111 nouveau inud^c fort 
gracunix, et I’clegance dc sa coupe fait 
presiiiiicr que cct hiver nos elegantes lui 
donneroiit la preference : en void le de- 
tail : Unc pelerine foniuuit jockey, retenne 
dans la ccinture ct froneee an dos, les 
pans eroiscs ct longs pur decant etaient 
fixes par la ccinture ; un grand collet de- 
coiqie eii festons tres-peu marques rctcin- 
bait jusqii’a im doigt dii hord de la pele- 
rine ; puis nil petit collet a la chevalicTe 
retombait sur le grand. — On voit plus 
dc elialis a gruiids dcssina semes que (Pau- 
tres ; beancoiip ont pour fond uue nuance 
dc liintaisie. — • La moire aventurine un 

{ >eu cluire s’cmploie nour chapeaux ; on 
cs garnit dc deux puiiiics ct dc iiibaits 
de Ta incnic coiileiir. — Qiiclqucs cha- 
peaux en satin vert anglais sont doubles 
en satin d’uii violet riche, dit tiuaiice 
orgie. — Les tablicrs les plus elegans sont 
cn chalis devoupe; la poche fonne le 
cceur, ct les manclicrons sont eoinjioses 
<le trois garnitures posees Tunc pres de 
I'aiitre, comme dcs ecaillos. — On ne voit 
encore que pen dc honiiots aux repre- 
sentations des lloufK's dc I’Opera, qiii 
dcpiiis qiielqiie temjis sont repeiulant fort 
sill vies: niais ceux (pie I’uii reiiiorquc 
sont aiiiplement garnis sur les c(>tcs, niais 
Ic fond est forme par ({uclqiics rouleaux 
oil satin, qiii places a distance iaissent 
upcrccvoir les ehcvciix. — Les coilHires 
sont toutes varmes dc forme et dc gran- 
deurs: ellcs sont encore trop pen nom- 
breuses pour epic nous piiissions designer 
cclles qui seront de mode ; inais toiiiours 
cst-il certain ipic cclles cii meches lisses 
obtiennent unc grande vogue. Knfin, 
qiiclques reunions qui doivent avoir 
lieu ce niois fotirniront sans doutc nm- 
tiere ii nos rcinarqucs. Nos iecteurs 
pcuvcnt compter sur notre zcle a les leur 
communiipicr. 

— Les etottes de soie pour chapeaux 
lie varient quo dc noin. C’est toujours 
presque Ic mcme iLssu auquel on donne 
le titre dc gros d'ctc, gros d’Uritnt, gros 
des Indes, gros dc Naples, ct par ampH- 
fication mcnic on viciit d’ajoutcr au- 
jounrhni gros Polonais ; iimis par acquit 
de coii&cicnce nous devuns aicrtir tpie 


tons CCS gros sont tcllonicnt dc la m^inc 
ftiinillc qii’il serait qiichpicfois diflicilc dc 
les distiugucr, ct (pie les modistes peuvent 
les employer suns craindre ([uc Tun tassu 
tort a Taiitrc. 

— Le bleu rst tres li la mode. — Les 
robes de chalis sont toujours cc qu’iUy 
a de plus joli, dc plus nomhreiix, de plus 
vorie. Ellcs sont de tuiitc cs[)ccc de 
genres dc dcssins ct de nuances. Les 
foods coulciirs tendres, tellcs que cciidrC*, 
( riumois, vapeur claire, gris, etc., avee des 
colonnes ou dcs bouquets dc coulcurs 
vives, sont tres-rechcrclics, En Anglc- 
t(*rre, la mode du chali a pris avee line 
telle fiireiir, qu*oii pent en coiiqiter pour 
le iiioins autant dc robes qu’a l*aris. 

— On a fait qiielqiics robes gariiics dc- 
pui» peu dc jours. Nous citcroiis uue robe 
cn gros do Naples vapour, a petits car- 
reaux verts, qui avait an bus du jupon 
deux biais diicoiipes en pointes ct garnis 
d’liii efiilc (les deux nuances dc rctofic. 
Lc corsage ctait decollete et entoure d*un 
biais qui retombait cn garniture ct ctait 
(%alciiient bordc d'efl'de 

— Qiielques robes en organdi avaient 
un liaiit volant garni (run petit tulle 
fronce au bord de rourlet. (.>e volant 
etunt a tctc, la partie du liuiit aiiisi garnie 
de tulle froiK'e, prerentait unc esptre de 
ruche formant coquillc d*uii tres-joli ettet. 
Bur ics mmicbes retombaient dc haiites 
garnitures coiunie lc volant, ct (pii 11 c 
s’arretaicnt qu’aux condes. 

— llcaucoiip do robes bluiiches pour 
soir(:cs sont faites a manches courtes. Lc 
poignet cst ci]toiir(3 d’niie niche 011 garni- 
ture; qucl(}ucfois d’une deiitcllc eorres- 
pon(hmt a ccllc qui entoure lc corsage. 

No. \ — Toilette dcBal d’Automiic. 

— Unc robe cn chalis blaiic. Corsage 
Biivigtie a cociir, garniture cn riilxins de- 
coiisscs dits zephyrs. Au con iiceud- 
4charpe cn moire rose, fermc par un 

K ion Polonais. CoilTurc cn iiiechcs 
orncs dc rubans zephyrs. 

No. 11124. — Redingotc en chalis, cor- 
sage (1m]>e, croi86, cinq gros plis devant. 
Uni dans le dos, manches a la Marion. 
Chapeau dc gros de Naples omc d’un 
oisniu, ct de blondes. 

No. l;?5. — Robe cn moire, rose cor- 
sage drape 2 \ gros plis. Guirlandc clc 
rulmns uflcs de zephyr pour tete au vo- 
lant en blonde. Chapeau-beret en satin 
mille-rayes, garni de trois plumes peiidule 
cn bronze, crapres le tableau dc Bteuben 
(Lc Berinent dcs trois Chiefs BuLssc), 
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OF IMPORTANT KVUNT.S AT IIOMK AND ABROAD. 


Aitkr two (loys* severe War- 

saw eapittilatcd on the Rth ult. The lliis- 
sian troops took possession of the city ; 
the Polish army rctirinit towanU the Pa- 
latinate of Plozk, by the road to Modliii. 
The ufHictini) iiitcilij'ence was every where 
received witli dismay, particularly in Paris, 
whciv it appears to have excited an cx- 
traordinarv sensation. On the evening of 
the day on which the disastrous event be- 
came known serious tninnlts occurred in 
various parts of the city, and to disperse 
the rioters it became necessary to sum- 
mon the assistance of the National 
(viiards, who, it is asserted, at first re- 
fll^e(l to act. The state of Paris is how- 
ever now more tranquil. The Polish army 
has .submitted to the Autocrat of Russia, 
and by the terms of the capitulation was 
allowed to retreat upon Praga. The 
safely of persons and property has licen 
guaranteed. Letters from Frankfort men- 
tion the report of Marshal Paskewiteb’s 
death, in consequence of a contusion 
wliich he received in the chest. 

The attiiirs of Belgium begin to assume 
a ore settled aqicct. King Leopold 
hu‘> written to the French government 
rcijucsting that its troo{fl may be with- 
vlrawn fortliwitli : the answer states that 
his wishes shall be iinniediateiy complied 
with. 

On the Sod ult. a meeting was held in 
the Egyptian Hall, the Lord Mayor in 
the cliair, lor the purpose of petitioning 
the Lords to pass the Reform Bill. The 
second reading of the hill in the House 
of Lords will take place on the 3d of 
October. The second reading of the 
Scotch Reform Bill has been carried by 
the large majority of 1 1 B. 

The following is stated to he a correct 
list of the new peers about to be created : 
— Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Thomas Ac- 
landjT.W.Cokc, Esq., Sir W. Bainpfylde, 
Colonel Tyiiie, Lord Reay, Colonel 
Berkeley, Earl of Meath, Lore! Cloncurry, 
C. C. Western, Esq., E. J. Littleton, Esq. 
M. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, Sir Janies Sauinarcz, Lord 
Gluiiorcliy, Lord Acht‘.^on, Lord Howden, 
LonI Nugent, the Earl of Uxbridge, Sir 
R. Sutton, E. B. Portnian, Esq , George 
Byng, E^q., Lord Bridport, The lion W. 
Manic, (\ Diindas, Esq , Sir E. Lloyd, 


Sir Thomas Baring, Stuart lilackenzic. 
Esq., and Sir Edward O’Brien, niuking a 
total of 3i). 


THE CORONATION. 

Thb inipurtant ceremony of the coromitiuii 
tcxik place on the 8th ult. Lougi long, may 
it he before wo are called upon to witness 
another ! One genenil feeling of joy seemed 
to pervade the whole population of London 
upon this occasion. Never, within die memory 
of man, was so large a multitude as-sernblcd 
to witness a courtly pageant. In front of 
most of the houses along the line of proces- 
sion were erected Kcallbiclings, to which 
spectators were admitted, on the payment of 
sums varying from five sliillings, to two 
guineas, for each individual. So strongly 
liad puiilic expectation been excited, that 
hundreds of iiersons took up their pohitioiia, 
on the seaftoldings, or pavement, as early os 
fix o’clock ill the morning. At five o'cloc^k 
ill die morning, a discharge of artillery took 
place In St. James’s park, where, about six 
o’clock, the whole of the household troops, 
the Scotch Greys from Brighton, the Otii 
Lancers, and the 7di Hussars, were in at- 
tendance. Tlio Scotch Greys, and the 7tli 
Hussars, were stationed in the imrk; the 
Life Guards and the Blues lined tlie streets 
through wliicii the royal procession passed; 
and die Foot Guards were stationed within, 
and on tlie outside of the Abliey, as far a.s 
possible towards the Palace. The whole of 
the inetrojiolitan )>olice were also on duty. 
At tt quarter ]uist ten o’clock, the procession 
began to move from the Palace. On the ap- 
pearance of the King’s carriiige, his Majesty 
was greeted with loud and eiithiisiastic cheers. 
As far a.s the eye could rciwh, hats, caps, and 
handkcrcliiefs were seen waving in tlu* air. 
It must not pass unnoticed that the word 
Rcfonii " WAS mingled with tlie loudest 
shouts that greeted the sovereign’s ear. 

From St. James's to ('haring I’ross, and 
from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey, 
every window, scaffold, roof, and vehicle, was, 
from an early hour of the morning, throngcii 
with anxious spectators of lioth sexes. Stands, 
hoolliK, and scafiTolds had been erected along 
Whitehall and Parliament Street, at every 
possible point of view ; and notwidistanding 
the lowering appearance of the ironiing, and 
(X'CBsional heavy shower.^, not a single spot 
which could ailbrd even a passing glimpse of 
die* inrocession was left disengaged. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Abbc;v, every 
s 2 
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inch of ground was occupied. Galleries, 
substantially built, and commodiously ar- 
ranged, extended fnim tin; western dour of 
tlie Cathedral, where their Majesties were to 
enter, entirely round the cemetery of St. Mar- 
garet's. On the opposite side, the erections, 
though not so securely formed, were C(|ually 
numerous. The proprietors of some of Uie 
galleries had converted the lower part of their 
premises into refreshment rooms, in which we 
may remark, tn pr<isan/, that tlic charge for 
the creature comforts was most exorbitant 
At an early hour, numbers of spectators, 
amongst whom there was a large proixntion 
of well-dressed females, liad taken their scats 
in the balconies, at the different windows; 
and on the roofii of every iKiuse which com- 
manded even a distant view of the scene. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, several of 
his Majesty’s ministers arrived. All of them 
were suircred to pass in silence, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Brougham, who was loudly 
cheered. At a few minutes before ten 
o'clock, a discharge of artillery announced 
that their Majesties liad left the Palace ; and 
at a quarter before eleven, the head of tlie 
royal cortege made its appearance, llis 
Iluyal Highness Uic Duke of Sussex was 
loudly cheered. Far different, however, 
were the demonstrations of popular feeling 
which greeted the appearance of the Duke of 
Cumberland. At length the state coach ap- 
proached the Abbey, and the acclamations of 
theasscmbled multitudes were even deafening. 
Their Majesties looked extremely well, and 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of the 
respectful tribute of reganl paid to tliem by 
the people. The King was dressed in an 
Adinirai's uniform, llie Queen was dressed 
in white, and wore some l)rilliants in her 
heod-dresH. A few minutes before eleven 
o'clock, their Majesties entered tlie Abbey; 
and at a quarter before one, the discliarge of 
a rocket from the Abbey, followed by a salvo 
of artillery, announced to the metropolis, 
that William and Adelaide were crowned. 

At half-past three o'clock, his ]\Jajesty and 
his Iloyal Consort left the Abbey. Their 
departure was announced by a discharge of 
artillery. A similar discharge took place on 
their arrival at St. James's. 

We give the following description of tlie 
ceremonial of the coronation : — 

The discharge of artillery which took 
place at a quarter past ten o’clock, having an- 
nounced to the inmates of the Abbey, that 
the royal procession had left the Palace, an 
anthem was played by the choir, and at its 
close the loud and long.continucd huxus of 
the multitude on the outside of the Abbey, 
announced the near approach of tlieir Ma- 
jesties. The officers of arm^ and the Dean 


[Lady*i Mag, 

and Prebendaries of Westminster, habited in 
their splendid stoles, marshalled themselves in 
the nave, along with the Gr.'at Officers of 
State, to receive them. At this moment the 
interest was intense. Tlic Guards in the 
Abbey were under arms ; |)ccrs and peeresses 
were moving down the aisle to take their 
places in the procession ; the officers of the 
Earl Marshal were htisily employed in pre- 
serving due regularity and order; and the 
spectators were hurrying to their respective 
places, which many of them had left from a 
feeling of ennui. Gradually, but slowly, 
the heralds were observed to advance. As 
tliey put themselves in motion, the glit- 
tering mantles and coronets of several peers 
came in view. Sliorily afterwards, the 
waving plumes and gorgeous robes of the 
Princesses of the 1>1(^ royal attructed ge- 
neral attention. The iiohlcinen bearing the 
Queen’s Regalia preceded tlicir royal mistress 
into the Abbey, and the clash of presented 
arms, and Uie enthusiastic acclaim of the 
spectators nearest the western door, informed 
those that were more distant of licr Majesty's 
arrival. A short pause took place, then 
another advance, till by degrees the whole 
line of procession unfolded itself in mag- 
nificent array in the Abbey. At length liis 
Majesty, preceded and followed by some of 
the brightest ornaments of English chivalry, 
made his appearance, and was received witli 
the applauding shouts of his grateful subjects. 
Tliechoir iiiinicdiatcly commenced theaiitbera, 
** 1 was glad whcifffhey said unto me. We will 
go into the house of the Lord,” and tliis 
anthem lasted until the procession had reached 
its destination, and their Majesties had ar- 
rived at the place assigned for the coronation. 
As bis Majesty entered tlie choir, the pro- 
cession, which was Uien in full march, and 
visible in its whole length, was peculiarly 
striking and impressive. Swn from the east 
end of the Abbey, the spectacle was one 
moving mass of glittering grandeur. 

llie grouping of the ladies who wcie in 
Bttimdaiice on her Majesty was singularly 
elegant and beautiful. After her jjilajcsty 
had ascended tlie theatre, and pushed to the 
choir of state, and fald-stool below her throne, 
at which she had to stand till his Majesty’s 
arrival, tliey formed with her officers a semi- 
circle about her, which had a very imposing 
effect This was not diminished by tlie ap- 
proach of the individuals composing his 
Majesty’s train, who, after accompanying 
their royal master to his fald-stool, stood 
around him in the following manner : — 'Ilie 
noblemen bearing the four swords stood on 
his Majesty’s right hand, the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain and the Lord High 
Constable on bis left ; and the Great Officers 
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of State, the Dean of Westminster, Garter 
and Rlack Roil at Iiis hack, and behind his 
ch.iir. 

The foilowinir was the ciTCniony of the 
recognition - As soon as the aniliein w as con- 
cluded, the rclihisliop of Canterhiiry, ac- 
compaiiied liy tlie Lonl Chancellor, the de- 
puty Lord (rreat Chainbcrlain, the Lord High 
Constable, and the Earl Mar'.hal, these nohlc 
personages heing preceded liy the Garter, 
advanced towards the cast side of the theatre. 
From this position the Archbishop mode the 
recognition in tlie following words : — 

“Sirs, — 1 here pnsfcnt unto you King 
William IV., the rightful inheritor of thu 
Crown of this realm : wherefore all ye that 
are come this day to do your homage, service, 
and houiiden duty, arc ye willing to do the 
sanr.o?” 

The reply to this demand, which was de« 
livered with great solemnity of manner, and 
in a clear and distinct tone, was a general and 
hearty acclam.ation of ** God save King Wil- 
liam the roiirlh ! ’* 

The Archhi-hop and his nohlc colleagues 
in this ceremony repeated the recognition 
front points of the south, west, and north 
bides of the theatre, and at each repetition the 
leply w'as still, ** God save William tlie 
Fourth !" The King acknowledged his peo- 
ple’s recognition with repeated hows, and at 
the last recognition there was a flourish of 
tre pets. The King's scholars of West- 
minster school, who were placed in the corner 
of the lov\er gallery, at the'*Boutli side of the 
Abbey, and near the organ loft, immediately 
made a short Jjatin recitation, under the 
direction of one of their masters, which con- 
cluded with a shout of ** Vivaiit Rex ct 
Regina !'* 

Then followed another anthem, taken from 
Psalm xxi. ver. I — 6 : “ The King shall re- 
joice in thy strength, O liord,” which was 
sung by the choir ; their IMajcstics being in 
tlie mean time seated in their chairs of state. 

While their Majesties were thus reposing on 
their cliairs of state, the altar and the ap- 
proaches thereto were prepared for the so- 
lemnity of tlie “ Offering^ 

'J'lic Bible, the Patina, and the (’halice, 
were placed upon the altar by the Bishops 
who had borne them in the royal pnK'ession. 

Upon the steps of the altar, the oiiicers of 
the wardrobe spread a clotli of gold of costly 
richness, which extended over the space im- 
mediately adjoining the altar. The officers 
of the wardrolie also placed upon this clotli of 
gold, two cushions of splendid workmanship 
for their Majesties to kneel upon. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then or- 
rayed himself in his cope, and tlie Bishops 
who were appointed to the duty of reading 
the Litany, vested themselves in their copes. 


Tliese jircparations being completed, the 
King, attended by two Bisliops as his sup- 
porters, and preceded by the Ue.*in of West- 
minster, and by the great officers and noble- 
men, hearing the Regalia and the Four 
Su’ords, proceixled towards tlie altar. Hero 
his Majesty iiiicuvered, and kneeling, n*vc- 
iciitly made his ofleriiigs. 'Hie King's olfer- 
iiigs were two in iiiiinlier. The first was n 
pall, or altar-coveriiig, of cloth of gold, 
which, having U-en proviilcd by the Master of 
the Great Wardrobe, was delivered hy an 
officer of the wardrobe to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who, handing it to the King, 
his Majesty placed it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 'llie right rc- 
verenil prelate placed the costly giR upon the 
altar, 'ilie King's second otrering was an 
Ingot of Gold, of the ]nircst metal, and 
weighing one pound in troy weight. This 
had been provided by the Treasurer of tlio 
llouschohl, and was dcliv'cred by him to tho 
King, who placed it in the hands of the 
Arclihishop of I'anterhiiry. The right re- 
verend prelate put the ingot into the oblation 
basin. • 

The Queen's oflTeriiig was a pall of gold 
cloth, similar to lint of the King, and her 
Majesty prescmteil it with tho same formalities 
as the King had presentid his, kneeling all the 
while on a cushion to the IcR hand of her 
royal consort 

Tlicir Majesties continuing to kneel before 
Uie altar, a suitable prayer was ofl'ered up by 
tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, at the con- 
clusion of which, all thu regalia, with the 
exception of the swords, were delivered to Ida 
Grace by tho respective officers wlio hod 
borne them in the procession. Ilis Grace 
handed tliein to the Dean of Westminster, 
who placed them upon the altar. Their Ma- 
jesties were then coiuUicteJ to the south side 
of the altar, w'liere chairs of slate, covered 
with damask figured cloth, had been pro- 
vided for them. Around Ilis Majesty’s 
chair all the great officers and iiohlctnen who 
had taken part in the procession arranged 
Uiuinselves, the distinguidied personages who 
bore the swords being roost prominently 
stationed. 

Her Majesty was surrounded by the prin- 
cipal officers of her household, by tlie Mistress 
of tlie. Robes and her assistants, the Ladies 
of tlie Bedchamber, and the Maids of 
Honour. 

The Litany was then read by the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry and the Bisliop of 
Lincoln. Their Majesties during this por- 
tion of the ceremony kneeling upon cushions 
placed before their chairs of state. 1'lie 
coinmencument of the Communion Service 
followed ; the Bishops of Llandafi'aiul Bristol 
reading t!iv epistle and gospel. During the 
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«crmon, winch wn^ proaclicd by tlic ISisliop 
of Loiidoiit tlicir Majesties reposed in their 
chaiiN of stale, at the soiiili side of the altar, 
'i'lie King wore a stiperb cap of crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine ; niid throughout the 
sermon His Majesty wai still hiipported by 
the lords who bore the swords, and by the 
Lord (irreat C'hainberlain, and other distin- 
guished personages. Her Majesty's suiu 
porter*«, too, continued standing around her 
cluiir, and to the iiiiiuher of them were now 
udiUsl several of the bishops. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury took his 
seat upon a purple velvet ehair, on the north 
side of the altar. 'I'lie Gaiter stoiHi beside 
his Grace ; a long bench, covered witli purple 
velvet, extended from the Arc'hbishop's chair, 
immediately opposite to their Majesties, being 
placed on the north side of the area, lliis 
bench was assigned to the bishops, most of 
whom were present. Tiie Dean and Pre- 
bendaries of Westminster were stationed on 
the south bide of the sirea, to the east of the 
King’s chair, and close to tlie altir. They 
remained standing duiiiig the wliulu of the 
bcrcinuny. 

As soon as the Kcrtnon was concludial, the 
Archbishop of Caiitcrhiiry a|iproachcd the 
King, and, htanding before him, addressed 
llih Majesty t!ius : — Sir, arc you willing 
to take the Uiitli usually taken by your pre- 
decessors?” 'I’hc King answered,—'** I am 
willing.” 

The Archhisliop then put the usual ques- 
tions to the King, whose replies were made 
from a book which II is Majesty held in his 
hands. His Majesty, having k issu'd the 
Holy Gospels, and signed the oath, again 
put on his cap of ciiiiihoii velvet, and re- 
turned (o his chair. The anlheni, ** Come, 
Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,” w'os then 
sung by the choir. At the conclusion of the 
anthem, the ArchbLliop read tlio accustuined 
orison preparatory to tlie anointing. At the 
end of tills prayer, the choir sung Handers 
splendid coronation antliciu, taken from 
1 Kings, i. 39, 40; *' Zadok the priest,” 
&c. During the performance of tins unllicm, 
the King was disrolieil of his crimson robes 
by the De]iiity I^ord Great CliiiinbiTlaiii, 
who delivered them to the Master of the 
Ilobes; and Ilis Majesty taking off bis cap 
of state, tlie Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain delivered the same to the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; and the robes and cap xvere iiniiic- 
fliately carried into St. Edward's Chapel, the 
nil>es by Groom of the Holies, the cap by the 
Ollicer of the Jewel Office. Thus disrobed, 
His Majesty appeared in the uniform of an 
admiral. 

ill the mean time, the ancient chair of St. 
Edward, covered with cloth of gold, had 
Im‘cii placed in the front of the altar; and 
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upon the conclusion of the anthem, His Ma- 
jesty, lieing conducted thither, took his seat 
in if fur the purpose of being anointed. As 
the King proceeded to the chair, a rich ca- 
iiopy, called tlie ** Anointing Pall,*’ w.'is 
held over His Majesty’s head by the Dukes 
of IjCI'iIs, lliitland, Newcastle, and Nurthum- 
iierland. This pall was made of gold and 
silver brocade; it w'as lined witii silver tiliby, 
and bad a deep gold fringe and tassels all 
round it. It was formed into u cni.opy by 
tlie noble dukes just mciitiuncd, who rniseil it 
over the King’s head by means of four silvir 
staves, which they fixed in loops that were 
attachiKl to each corner of it. Tliis canopy 
w.*(s held over Ills .M.ijesty’s head iliiriiig tiie 
ceremony of the anointing, and the Dean of 
Westminster stood by St. Edward’s chair, 
behind tlie .Vrchbishup, holding the niiqiiilla, 
which contained the consecrated oil, and 
tlic anointing wherewith His Majesty w:is 
anointed. 

liniiKH.liately afler the ** anointing,” the 
Dean of Westminster took the spurs troiu 
the altar, and delivered them to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamlierlain ; who, kneeling 
down, touched Ilis Majesty's heels with them, 
and then returned them again to the D.mii, 
who immediately laid them again upon the 
altar. 

Karl Grey, who bore the sword of state, 
now delivered tliat weapon to the Duke of 
Devonshin*, the Lord Cliamberlain, and in 
lieu thereof, received from His Grace anoilier 
sw'ord, in a scabbard of purple \ el vet. 'flic 
latter had been presented to the Lord (’li.>in- 
berlain by an officer of tlie Jewel Otlice; and 
Earl Grey, on receiving it, delivered it to 
the Archbishop, who laid it on the altar, re- 
peating a suitable pniyer. 

The Archbishop then tiuik the sword from 
oil’ tlie altar, and, assisted by other bishops, 
delivered the sword into the King's right 
hand, and tlie l«ord Great ('hamberhun then 
girt Ills Majesty with it in the usual form. 

The King then rising went to the alt.'ir, 
where Ilis Majesty uifered the sword in the 
scabbanl (delivering it to tlic Arciibishop', 
and then retired to his chair ; the sword was 
then redeemed by the iiubleiiian wl:o first 
received it, and who carried it during tlie 
remainder of die solemnity, having first drawn 
it out of the scabbard, and delivered the 
latter to an officer of the wardrobe. 

PJis Majesty upon this rose from bis chair, 
and standing in front of it, was invested by 
die Dean of Westminster with the impel ial 
mantle or Dalmadc robe of cloth of gold, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain fastening 
the clasiis thereof. 

The King then sitting down, the Arch- 
bisiiop having received the orb from tlie 
Dean, delivered it into die King's right hand, 
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siiying, ** Receive this impcrlii] pall and orb, 
mid roineniber that the whole world is subject 
to the power and empire of Go<l,'*&c. 

The I.ord Chamberlain of His Majesty's 
Household tlien receivinjr from the ollieer of 
the Jewel Oflice the ruby liii;', delivered the 
same to the Arehbisliup, who put it on the 
fourth tinj;er of the King's right hand, siiyiiig, 
“ Rnt ei ve this ring,” &c. ‘I'liis is the K ing’s 
eoronation ring. It is of plain gold, witli a 
large ruby violet, on wliieli a plain cross or 
cross of St. George is beautifully enchased. 

Tlie Dean then brought from the altar 
the two sceptres with the cross and dove, 
and delivered them to the Arehbisliop. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Norfolk, 
as liord of the Manor of Worksop, presented 
to the King a glove for Ills Majesty's right 
hand, embroidered with the arms of 1 toward, 
whic.'i His Majesty put on. 

The Archbishop then in the usual form 
delivered the sceptre with the cross into His 
Majest} 's right hand ; and the sceptre with 
the dove into his loll hand. 

The cemiioiiy of the crowning was per. 
formed in the following manner: — ‘1*1 le Arch- 
bishop standing before the altar, and having 
ii(. Edward’s crown before him, took the 
same into bis hands, consecrated it, and 
ble< '>ed it. 1 lis G riice then, assisted by other 
Ridiops, came from the :iltar, the Dean of 
Wv stiniiister carrying the crown, and the 
Ar' bishop look and placed it on His Ma- 
je«i^ s head, while tlie spectatorN, w'ilh loud 
and repeated shouts, cried, Go<l save tlie 
King!" &c., the trumpets sounding, the 
dniiiih beating, and the Tower and Turk 
guns firing by signal. The acclamation 
ceasing, the Arciibishop pronounced the Ex- 
liortutioii, ** lie strong and of a good courage," 
&c. The choirs then sang the Anthem — 
** The King sliall rejoice in thy strvngtli," &c. 

As soon as tlie King was crowned, the 
Peers put on their coronets, tlie Bishops tlieir 
caps, and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

Tlie Dean then took the Holy Bible from 
the altar, and delivered it to the Archbishop, 
who, attended by the rest of tlie Bishops, 
jircscnted it to the King, saying, *' Our gra- 
cious King,” &c. The King then returned 
the Bible to the Archbishop, who gave it to 
tlie Dean, to be by him replaced on the altar. 
The King then knelt, holding both the scep- 
tres already presented to him, and the Arch- 
bishop blessed him, the Bishops and the Peers 
in an uutliblc voice responding, ** Amen.” 
AAcr a brief exliortaiion from the Archbishop 
to the people, the King arose and went to 
King Edward's chair, where he kissed the 
Archbishop and Bishops who were present. 
This done, the choir sang the Hymn, Te 
Deum laudamus, “ We praise thee, O Gal,” 
&c. Duiing the jicrformance of which, the 


King removed to the eluiir on which His 
Majesty snt on the east side of the throne, 
where he reposed in the interval. 

AYlieii the Te Dcuni was ended, the King, 
led up by the Aichbidiups and Bishops, 
ascended the tlie.itie, and v^ils eiilliroiicd hy 
Bishops and Pccis; and the Arciibishop 
standing before him, proiioiiiiced the Kx- 
hoitutiou, Stand linn and hold f.ist," Ac. 

A loud and geucr.d excknnatioii of God 
save the King ! ” accompanied by clapping 
of liands and liiiy/uiiig, burst fioin every 
liart of the Abbey upon Ilis Majesty asceiul- 
iiig the throne. At this monicnt, too, the 
coronation medals were thrown about by tlic 
Treasurer of Ills Majesty's Household. 

His Majesty then delivered the sceptre 
wdtli the cross to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Lortl of tlie Manor of Worksop, to hold the 
same in his right hand, and the st'eptre with 
the dove to the Duke of llicb.iiond, to hold 
the same in his leA hand during the lioiiiage. 
The Archbishop then knelt before the king, 
tlie Bishops following the example of His 
Grace, and for liimself and the Lords spiiitual 
pronounced the usual formula of homage,^ 
which wiis repeated by the BIslu.ps. 'I'he 
Archbishop then ruse and kissed His Majes- 
ty's leR cheek, and after him the rest of the 
Bishops present did the like, and retired in 
their respective seniorities. 

When the Lords spiritual had thus per- 
formed homage, the Duke of Cutnbeilaiid 
ascended the steps of the throne, and, kneel- 
ing before the King, proiiouiiced fur iiiniself 
and tlie other Dukes of blood royal, the 
words of homage, the rest ))iitiiiig oil' ilieir 
coronets, and kneeling with him and aruiiml 
liiiii. 

Several of the Peers were loudly cheered 
as tliey approached to do homage to His 
Majesty. Among these the Duke of Well- 
ington, Lord Plunkett, and Lord J^yiidliurst, 

— but particularly the first, — were very 
cordially greeted by the spectators. When, 
however, the l^urd Cliancellur came to do 
homage, — which he did last of all the Peers 

— every part of tlie Abbey resounded witli 
applause. 

During the ceremonies which attended 
the coronation of the King, the Queen hod 
remained seated in her diair on the south 
bide of tlie altar. Similar forms were now 
observed with respect to Her Miycsiy, and 
excited the greatest iiiteresL Tlie Queen 
having been anointed and crowned, and hav- 
ing received all her ornaments, tlie choir sang 
the Hallclujali Chorus. 

At the commencement of the chorus the 
Queen arose, and, bup|iorted as licfore, as- 
cended tlic theatre (reverently bowing to His 
Majesty as she passed tlie throne), and was 
conducted to her own throne on the left liand 
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of tliat of the King, wlicrc Her Majesty re- 
posed until the roiirlusion of the chorus. 

As soon as the chorus was over, a loud 
shout of « God save the Queen ! '* resound- 
ed through the Abbey. 

After the chorus luid homage, their Ma- 
jesties descended fioni their throne's, and 
went to the altar, where the King, kiking otf 
his crown, delivered it to the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain to hold, and the sceptics 
to the Dukes of Norfolk and Uichniond. 
Then the Bishops delivered the patina and 
chalice into die King's hands, and His Ma- 
jesty delivered them to the Archbishop, who 
reverently placed the same U|Min the altar, 
covering them with a fair linen cloUi. The 
Queen also took off her crown, and delivered 
it to her Ijord Chamberlain to hold, and the 
sceptres to those Nubluineu who had pre- 
viously borne them. 

'J'lieir M.ijestics then went to their chairs 
on tlie south side of the area. AVIien the 
Archbishop and the Dean had first communi- 
cated, thf.ir Majesties approached the altar 
and received the sacrament, tiic Arclii>isliop 
^administering the bread, and the Dean of 
Westminster the cup. 

The King and Queen then put on dieir 
crowns, and took the sceptres in their hands 
as before, and again repaired to their thrones, 
supported and atlcnded as when tiiey Itft 
them. 

The Archbishop then read the Communion 
Service, and pronounced the blessing; and 
at the conclusion tlic trumpets sounded and 
the drums beat. 

After this, His Majesty, attended as before, 
the four swords being carried Ixifore him, 
descended into the area, and pasbcd through 
the door on tlic soutli side of the altar into 
St. Edward's Chapel; and the Noblemen 
who liad carried the regalia received them 
from the Dean of Westminster, as tliey passed 
by the altar into tlie Chapel. 

The Queen, at the same time descending 
fioin luT throne, went into the same cliapel, 
at the door on the nortli side of tlie altar. 

Their Majesties then came into the Cliapel ; 
tlie King, standing before the altar, delivered 
the sceptre with the dove, which His Majesty 
had borne in his left hand, to the Aichbishop, 
who laid it on tlic altar. 

His Miyesty was then disrobed of his n^al 
robe of state, and arrayed in his royal robe 
of purple velvet by the Deputy Lora Groat 
Chamberlain. 

The Archbishop then placed the orb in 
llis Majesty's left hand. 

The Noblemen who had carried the gold 
spurs and St, Edward's staff, delivered them 
to the Dean, and the latter deposited them 
on the altar. 

'Dwir Majesties, and die Princes and Ain- 


ccsscs, then proceeded out of the choir, and 
to the west door of the Abbey, attended 
as before, tlicir Majesties wealing tlieir 
crowns, the King bearing in his right hand 
the sceptre with the cross, and in liis left tlio 
orb; and the Queen bearing in her right 
hand lier scejilre with the cross, and in her 
left the ivory rod with the dove ; their Royal 
Highnesses the Princes and Princesses wear- 
ing their coronets ; and tlic Princes who ara 
Field Marshals carrying their batons. The 
four swords were borne before the King in 
die same order as before. The Dean and 
Preliendarics, and the Bishops who liad car- 
ried tliu Bible, the chalice, and the patina, 
remained in die choir. The Noblemen who 
had severally carried the crowns, the orb, llic 
sceptre with die dove, the spurs, and St. Efl- 
ward's staff, walked in the same places as 
before ; those who Iwd staves and batons 
carrying the same ; all Peers wearing tbeir 
coronets ; and the Archbishops and the Bish- 
ops supporting their Majesties, wearing their 
caps ; and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

The procession returned from the Abbey 
to Si. James's Palace in the same order (as 
to the position of the several carriages of the 
several jKirtics composing it) as that in which 
it hail set out in the morning, but by no 
means in the s.Tme regular manner. Tlia 
arrival of the.r Majesties at tlie Palace was 
announced by the tiring of a royal salute of 
twenty-oiiu cannon, which closed this part of 
die ceremonies of tnc day. 

Ill die evening the metropolis was illu- 
minated in honour of their Majesties' coro- 
nation, to which all the transparencies and 
other devices necessarily had reference. 
The display, however, evinced in but few 
instances either fertility of fancy or origin- 
ality of design. Its effect, as a a hole, v^as 
brilliant and imposing. A briliaiit display 
of fire-works took place in Hyde Park from 
10 to 12r.af. 


Paganini's departure prom Dublin. 

At onu o’clock Sept. 19. the splendid 
cquiptme of the inodcrii Orpheus drew 
up before his lodgings in Dublin, to 
convey the Signor from the metropolis 
on his tour through the south of Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous torrent 
of rain which fell at that period, not less, 
perhaps, than 700 wretched paupers were 
found liardy enough to brave the deluge 
in their anxiety to attend the e^it of the 
siar of the Musical Festival, for the 
benefit of “charity.” All was silence, 
patience, and good order, till his JE^ece/- 
/vneu had taken his solitary scat, c/ose/y 
mtiined up in the vehicle, and the 
postilion had smacked his whip, when a 
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number of the poor unfortunates of the 
order MemHcani drew up in battalion 
before the heads of the leaders, and, pre- 
senting a bold front, eflectually served 
for a time to check their progress south- 
ward. A bow hand from inside the 
carriage waved gracefully to those on the 
** preventive service,** as if in acknow- 
ledgment of a compliment. But we were 
sorry to perceive tnat the right hand of 
Paganini seemed to the poor Dublin folk 
to have lost all its virtue ; and such ill- 
natured insinuations as " be carries two 
strings to his bow** were very generally 
and audibly murmured forth. Indeed, 
some of the more impudent sans cnloifes 
even went farther, and while the equi- 
ptige thus remained tn statu mo, one of 
them, acting as spokesman, addressed his 


Italianship, observing, ** Ah, then, be my 
fowl, Mr. Phlagapnini, sure it is not your- 
self that would be after going away wid 
your fiddle, wid the curse of the town 
upon you, widout leaving de poor e^er a 
halfpenny at all at all, after the fine 
harvest you reaped among us.** This 
hint, and a few others still more broad, 
unlocked the magic strings, not pf the 
Signor*8 violin, but of his purse; apd 
having " grinned a ghastly smjlc,:* and 
flung a couple of sovereigns (how un- 
fortunate that "small change was. not in 
the way**) into the midst of the eager 
eipectants on his charky, he made nb 
escape amjd-ifae^cpnfusion of the scram- 
ble occasioned by this hb munifieent do- 
nation to the poor of Dublin ! JMHn 
Mormng Pott 
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BlBTtfS — 

On Sept. S2. At Tonbridge Wells, the 
lady of Colonel Nutt, of Wimbledon. » 
Sept. 24. At hb house, 30. Upper Bedford 
Place, the bdy of £, A* CAajvAn, Esq. 

Sept. 11. The lady of Henry Earle$ 
£i>q. of George Street, Hanover Square. — 
8' t 14. At Church House, Marylcbone, 
th. bdy of Lieutenant-Colonel Colebroole. 
Sept. IS. The wife of P. A. Whatson, Esq. 
of Doctors' Commona. — August SI. At 
Banclioroy, Kincardineshire, the wife of the 
Rev. JJawd Yovngf Chaplain in the Hon. 
East Indb Company's Smice, Bombay. 

Bibths — Daughters^ 

On Sept. 22. In George Street, Hanover 
Square, Mrs. Herbert Hayo, — 'S^t. 24. In 
Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park, the bdy 
of the Rev. WUHam Hodsworthj of a daugh- 
ter (still bom). — Sqit. 18. At Watford 
Herts, the bdy of E. P. WIitwgstaUf Esq. 
— Se^ 8. In Stanhope Street, the Lady 
IMford* S3. At Western Green, 

Thames Ditton, the bdy of the Rev. T. 
H'oodhonte, — Sept. IS. In Bloomsbury 
Square, the lady of the Rev. C. WiltaUf ^ 
The Hill, Sedburg, Yorkshire. » Sept. 18. 
At Dwbod, Kant, the lady of Hugh Mnson, 
Esq. — 8c^. 22. In Upper Harby Street, 
the bdy of Eenjamin Good, Esq. 
Mimiagis. 

August 8. At Faro, in Italy, Count Leuiit 
BargsgAH, to Annsh daughter of the bte 
John Taffe, Esq. of Smannaw Gkstb, in 
the County of Louth, in Ireland.-* Sept. 22. 
At St. Ftacraa New Church, by tha Rev. 
R. Povah, Mr. WUHam Pouit, of Walworth, 
to JyHa Hoiland, fourth daughter of /. AT. 
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NaUeti, Esq. of Momington Crescent, Hainf)- 
stcad Road. — Sept. 21. At Kcnsingtoii 
Church, E. T, Hooper, Esq. B. N., to Harrietj 
only daughter m J, Edwards, Esq. of 
Brampton. — Sept. 22. At the parish chunch 
of Edmonton, by the Rev. FrmuciB Ebby. 
A.M., Minister of Percy Chapel, London, 
Fnncit James Midsdate, m Gray's Inn, Esq, 
to Catherine Sojthia, eldest daughter ctf Pd- 
ward John Fidd, of Lower Edmonton, Esq. 

Sept. 22. At Harrow, by the Rtv. A. 
Chevaul, Jamee Birch, Esq. of Bally Been, 
county of Down, in Ireland, to Jane J?., 
eldest daughter of Captain R. PaUerson, of 
Connaught Square, and Mount Clements. — 
Sept. 25. By the Rev. Mr. Creataoulas, 
Minister of the Greek Chapel at Marseilba. 
Pandia NAM, Esq. of FSi^uiy Ciraui^ to 
Uertanne, youngest daughter of P. ^eara- 
mempa. Esq. — . Sept. 24. At St .Geoigp‘§ 
Church, Camberwell^ Mr. John Nuhdh, oS 
Kingwon, Upper Camdbf to Mba James, of 
Orsett, Essei. — Sept. 24. Aft EasI Ham, 
Essex, by the Rev. Mr. Stieatfield, E. L. 
He^h Esq. of Hnddenfleld, tOiSsniA, third 
daughter of the late Jotm Ctaah, Eatp of 
I^mdon. — Avgust 27. At Madai^ by the 
Rev. W. W. Deacon, .hmui Tgyler, £a^ tp 
JfarKi JEbmior, cldeift daughter .of Mk» 
tkanid Hayward, of that iwd. -* Sept. 24. 
At Marylebone Church, by the Rav. Riganft 
Burgesi^ M.A., Lbutenant Jaupm Gaw 
Maekeruu, R.N. to Meurto ftW 

daughter of the bte John Eeamsy, of 
the couuty of Kilkenny, in Inliiiid. At 
LanAeth, by tha AiehMihsp of Gavtorinup^ 
Mr Ba^h AharermHe Aitdnithtt, Rart. of 
Balcaskie, to Mm Jane, eldest 'daughter of 
the bte Miyor-General Sir H. Tmtns, 
2 
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CROMWELL: SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 

BY VICOMTK CHATEAUBRIAND. 

(With a hcautifal EmifeUuhnent) 


TiiK impartial reader will be cautious 
cf implicitly adopting the view of illus- 
trious characters presented by historians 
of his own country, who, whether they 
espouse the republican or the royalist 
)ar»' are, of course, imbued with pecii- 
iar .lationnl prejudices. In questions 
of ihis kind there is no medium, or the 
history becomes flat and tame; for how 
that writer win attention, who, himself, 
feels uninterested in his own narnitivc, 
and in the feelings and passions of those 
moving on the scene which he depicts? 
A historian of no party makes a valuable 
annalist, if he confines himself to the 
narration of facts related by the chain- 
pions of each side, and arranges them in 
chronological order; but from the mo- 
ment that he attempts digression and 
delineauon of character, he becomes dry 
and dull. To form for ourselves an un- 
biassed judgment, we should examine the 
literary portraits of the illustrious dead, 
in the lights in which they have been 
placed by foreign historians, who arc 
naturally free from the prejudices that 
unconsciously adhere to us, and, even 
f^inst our own wills, sway our opinions. 
A sketch of Cromwell’s character from 
the pen of Chateaubriand, himself an 
historical character, who will, in future 
times, be classed with Clarendon, Sully, 
Bolingbroke, and Commines, is, at the 
present crisis, a literary curiosity, and ns 
such we translate it for the instruction of 
our fair readers. 
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“ The Protector often related, that, in* 
his childhood, the apparition of a female 
had appeared to him, and, like the witches 
in Macbeth, hailed him as a future mon- 
arch. The vivid imagination of Crom- 
well, while yet innocent, presented him 
withavision of kindly power; and when his 
soul was stained with guilt, his awakened 
conscience haunted him with the spectre 
of murdered royalty. If we set aside the 
remembrance of the lawless means by 
which Cromwell achieved his power, we 
must pronounce his usurpation glorious. 
Like many other despots of strong cha- 
racter, be enforced a strict administration 
of justice, when it interfered not with his 
own personal or political interests; mid 
this love of equity and l^al order served 
to console the people for their loss of 
liberty. 

When he had attained power, Crom- 
well was tolerant both in politics and 
religion. He passed a bill to allow liberty 
of conscience and worship, and often em- 
ployed avowed realists. He appointed 
to toe first place oflegal eminence. Judge 
Hale, a magistrate of the most unsullied 
i ntegrity, and a zealous loyalist. Monk, too, 
who,Bttimes,commandedboth hismilitary ' 
and naval forces, had been a partisan of the 
house of Stuart, and in the earlier stages 
of the civil war had actually been taken 
prisoner by the parliament, when in arms 
tor King Charles. 

“ Cromwell had no desire to annihilate 
the nobility, as in our days wc have seen 
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attcinptci] ill France* In the civil war, 
the Eii<[;Ii^li nohlcs did not cndciivonr to 
separate ihcinsclvcs from tiic popular 
cause; they were divided amongst the 
two contending masses of the nation a 
little unequally, perhaps ; but the war of 
1640 was one not equaliti/t and 

therefore no particular enmity was mani- 
fested against the aristocracy. 

111 private life, Cromwell was not 
happy ; all his mighty power was unable 
to stifle the deep and a^fiil voice of 
truth. If he turned his thoughts inward, 
conscience presented him on either side 
with siilijccts for remorse : he had iniir 
dcred the king; or, if for a inoincnt the 
voice of flattery lulled him into oblivion 
of this crime, he felt that he had dc- 
stro;i ed the liberties of hi > country. Even 
in his own domestic circle, Cromwell 
found fruitful sources of anguish; the 
niemhers of his family were either repub- 
licans who detested his power, or royalists 
who reproached him with his crimes.* 
His vcneraiilc motlicr, whom he fondly 
cherished and greatly respected, had im- 
plored him to save tlic life of the King. 
Night and day she trembled for the safety 


of Oliver, and never heard tlic nccidcntnl 
dischiirgi* of fire.'-anns, without exi-laiin- 
ing — ‘ My son is killed.* The wife of 
the Protector, although a vain woman, 
bore her high station with fear and ti'cin- 
bling: altliough treated by C*roinwcll 
with decent regard, she was by no nu'ans 
the wife of his liL-art. To heap the mea- 
sure of hi i afflictions, his favourite d.iiigli- 
tcr. Lady Claypole, descended into the 
tomb before limi ; and aiiotijcr beloved 
daughter was so much oj'poscd to his 
ways of thinking and acting, that she 
once actually threw herself on her knees 
before him to beg the life of the ill- 
fatcil Charles.** 

Thi'* last named interesting cireiiin- 
stame has fonmil an admirable siihjeei 
both for the paiiitiM* ami the poet. Vietor 
Hugo has introduced it into one of his 
hiiest dramas; and M. Deeaisne has de- 
signed from it a beautiful pietiirc, of 
which the readers of our Magazine may 
judge. Our English engraier has been 
partieiilarly Inqipy in the delicate point 
of preserving the likeness between t!ie 
father and the daughter. 
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Must thou go, xiiy glorious chief? — J3yron. 

-Ml ST thou die, iiiv close retreat. 

Strangled with thy venal crew? 

How shall I Inmcnt iny seat. 

Or o*cr it hrcatlie my last adieu? 

Sinecure and lordly [dace, 

Both of which dee dear to me. 

Cannot from my heart erase 
The grief I iecl at losing thee. 

Td(d of the hi"ot*s soul I 
First in spoil, but fallen now; 

Many own’d thy proud control, 

Doom’d by “ Bussell’s purge” to bow. 
Screen’d by thee, for years I dared 
Jeers from every caititrs lips. 

When my eollcngucs* shouts were heard 
Gladdening o’er Reform’s eclipse. 


* Mn. Hutchinson declares that Henry Cromwell was a godlesse and ifeboshed 

cavalier.*’ 
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Would that 1 had died \i-ith Pitt, 

Since thy fall I live tti see; 

When no pensioner run sit 
On St. Stephen’s Bench for thee : — 

Wellington and Peel profound, — 

Oh I although with chains cuiiiiiied, 

<.'onld 1 hear their voices sound, 

Ohains would not distress ir.y mind! 

Would the sycophants of Orey, 

Now so deaf to all niy cries, 

Mourn thy glory pass’d away. 

Bending low with tearful eyes ^ 

Wert thou, at this hour, their own, 

Would they passively resign. 

At the iiiuudate of the throne, 

Kights like those which still are thine ? 

My last retreat — iiiy friend — adieu * 

Never wilt thou rise again: 

Sanim is disfranchised too; 

Who can Sarutii’s guilt cn plain V 
Kvery pension I’d resign. 

Every peril 1 would brave. 

If thy tyrants would combine * 

To rescue thee from Paction’s grave. 

OiiARLKs Frnor., jun. 


THE LONELY RUIN. 

UV O. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

But when the rising moon licgins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses tlierc; 

When tlic stars twinkle tlirougli the loops of time. 

And tlic low night-breeze waves along the air 
Tile garland-forest, wliicli tlie grey w^ls wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head; 

When the light shines serene, but doth not glam ; — 

Then in tliis magic circle raise the dcail : 

Heroes have trod tills spot, — 'tis on their du^t ye tread. 

Byron* 

Bees murmur in the sunny air. 

The sward is bright with flowers. 

But time and age have rcndcreil bare 
The fallen Castle’s towers; 

And winds sigh gently through the pine, 

As if they mourn’d o’er their decline. . 

But fragrance from the violet’s lips 
Is breathed around their walls. 

And Beauty’s long and last eclipse 
The queenly rose recalls; 

The rose unfolds its leaves beside 
The ancient portal’s mouldering pride; 

And bluely glides the quiet stream 
Beneath a sky as blue. 

And in its liquid mirror gleam 
Flowers of rich scent and hue ; 

But glorious were its waters roll’d 

Beneath these ivied towers of old. u s 
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No more at siinsct’s silent hour 
Will lutes enchant the air, 

For faded is the passion-flower 
Which bloom’d for one more fair; 

And ne’er shall music’s shell recall 
The warriors to their festal hull. 

It was most gorgeous to survey 
A thousand plumes and sjiears. 

Around these towery walls display 
Their light hi early years, — 

To watch the chieftmii’s lordly crest 
Until it mingled with the rest. 

But they, whose tributary lands 
Around thij ruin lay. 

Who proudly led their rcckles.s bands 
To plunder and betray — 

Their swords are now conceal’d with rust» 
And they arc dreamless in the dust I 

An empire based on acts of wrong. 

Its flinie shall scarcely save. 

And o’er tlic haughty sceptred throng 
Oblivion’s banners wave; 

But unto justice shall be given 

The prayer of trutli ! the shield of heaven ! 


A VISIT TO THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


Tira many bingular anecdotes which 
have been related of the ex-dey of Al- 
giers ; the tlioii.^and and one exaggerated 
stories in which Hiisbcin Paclia has 
figured as a stupid barbarian and a iiicr- 
eilcss executioner, inspired me, during a 
recent visit to Paris, with an irresistible 
desire to sec and converge with the re- 
markable personage who now afibrds the 
Aadautfg of that good city tlic cxciceinent 
of a nine days’ wonder. If 1 may con- 
fess a truth, which wears the somewhat 
suspicious appearance of sell-praise, my 
curiosity arose from a worthier motive 
than the wish to enjoy the pleasure, so 
intoxicating to the majesty of the people 
the luxury of gazing upon a once mr- 
midnble potentate, “ fallen from his high 
estate,” and reduced to that condition of 
comparative humility which nven^s the 
little ones of earth for the caprices of 
Dame Fortune. I have, in my day, seen 
many elevated tumbles; as which of us 
lias not ? 1 have witnessed the fall of a 
pope ; an emperor ; ten or a dozen kings 
of various sorts and sizes, and a host of 
subaltern princes; each ro}al somerset 
illustrating the peril attendant on the 


occupation of one of those scuts whicfi 
Napoleon debcribed as chairs btudded 
with gilt nails. We live in an age when 
kings are on the move ; but iiotwitliaUiiid- 
iiig the frequency of the sight, the spec- 
tacle of regal humiliation aflects me with 
an uiicomfortHble sensation — a sort of 
feeling akin to that with which, at Exeter 
Change, I have occasionally contemplated 
a lion weeping in his cage. I could, 
therclbrp, have resisted the iiiniiia for 
sight-seeing, even though so rare an ani- 
mal as ail cx-dey was to be exhibited, but 
for my anxiety to convince m^'self, by 
ocular and aunciilar demonstration, how 
far the charge of barbarian stupidity was 
merited by one who, under circumstances 
of difficulty, had acquired, and for a 
length of time maintained, absolute 
power. To solve the enigma, I deter- 
mined to accept an obliging oflTer made to 
me through an eminent Parisian house of 
business, the principal partner in which 
had propcMied to introuuce me to Hus- 
sein Pacha. With intense impatience I 
looked forward to the day appointed for 
my audience with the dethroned sove- 
reign, whose more civilised, though 
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scarrcly less despotic, conqueror had so 
soon after his triiiinpli tasted the bitter- 
ness of exile. The victor or the van- 

a uijihed might ^itli ccpial propriety form 
le leading cxainple uf a maiden .qiecch 
in parliament on the instability of nrlii- 
trary rule. 

1 am not about to weave the incidents 
of a romance or prosaic poem. I shall 
not abuse tiic conhdciicc of my reader by 
inventiiii: iletaiU, or by enaniclling facts 
with a bnlliitnt ciat 'it Oriental varnish; 
1 shall, on the contrary, with all fitting 
simplicity, fiirnisli a lull, true, and par- 
ticular acciJiint’' of every thing worth re- 
cord that I saw' and heard in the spa(‘c of 
more than an hour, during which my 
audience lasted. If the narrative be so- 
P'lnfic, Zf//// /iii for the narrator; though 
111 that case 1 doubt if you, most benevo- 
lent reader, can show just and reasonable 
cause of coiiipl lint. 

I was presentnl to the pacha at one 
o’clock ill tlu! afternoon; and the viewr 
of the apartment occupied by iiis cx- 
Higbness completely belied the absurd 
riiinour that the dey had arrived in Paris 
accompanied by the ladies of his harem 
and a niiinerous liousehold. To aeconi- 
ino'^itc such a suite, a palace would 
8car''..*ly have sufficed j hut Hussein, whose 
cm. j retinue consists of two Turks and 
tlirec Europeans, is contented with a 
modest first Hoor in a hotel on whicli a 
^ros mihr Auglait would turn his buck 
with sovereign contempt. The females 
of the dej’s estiihlisliment have remained 
at Leghorn. On my arrival with the 
friend who had kindly undertaken to he 
my usher, Hussein’s brow was clouded 
with a slight shade of discontent, occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by his dislike of the 
many ^frivolous and troublesome visits 
which are daily obtmded on his privacy. 
It must be a prodigious bore, even to a 
pacha, to be stared at like a Bengal tiger 
or a boa constrictor. The illustrious 
stranger, however, appeared to have pro- 
fited \fy his stay in the capital of the 
gtandff nation^ and to have acouired no 
inconsiderable portion of that hientdance 
which stereotypes, as it were, a perpetual 
smile upon fashionable faces. He received 
ns with politeness, and even cordiality, 
advancing as far as the dining-room to 
meet us. The usual complimenU having 
been interchanged, we were conducted 
to the talon, where, in consideration of 
our European habits, arm-cheire were 


offered to us, Hussein seating himself on 
a sofa, and placing his left foot under his 
right thigh, after the fashion of the East. 

A slight personal sketch of the in* 
dividual who has so attracted public 
curiosity, may prove not w'holly unin- 
teresting: — llus'iciii Pacha is of the mid- 
dle stature, and advanced in years ; his 
age being sixty-tlirec. Notwiriistaiiding 
this eircumstaiicc, and a natural tendency 
to corpulence, liis vigour, both of mind 
and body, seems iinimpaircil. llis head is 
beautifully moulded ; his hands ore wcll- 
stiuped, and possess all the characteristics 
of bircngtli. The manly and attractive ex- 
pression of his eoiiiiteiKiiice is unproved 
by a long greyish lieard, on which fall, like 
the brackets of a parenthesis, his mous- 
taches of a darker shade. His eyes arc 
half concealed by a pair of oval spectacles; 
to the no small astonishment of the 
Parisian exquisites, who find it impossible 
to ascertain the precise use to which a 
'Turk can apply such a conimodit3\ It 
ina)', however, be remarked en pn»sani,m 
tliat many of the inlmhitunts of Algiers 
arc obliged to wear glasses to preserve 
their sight from the injury ollen occa- 
sioned by the reflection of a burning sun 
darting its rays on the white walls of 
their houses, and on the pavement and 
sniid. Hiisscin is by no means of a grave 
ami phlegmatic disposition, like the envoy 
of the bey of Tunis, who is now in Paris. 
The former, on the contrary, enjoys a 
jest, and not unfrequently utters a spark- 
ling repartee. He appears to have re- 
ceived a greiiter share of instruction than 
falls to the lot of Easterns in general. 

Betbre our conversation took a general 
turn, an interpreter of the Eastern lan- 
guages, M. Jouannin, who occujiies the 
post of dragoman to the pacha, enumerated 
a few of the petty annoyances to which 
Hussein is hourly exposed. “ The dey’s 
patience,” said he, has been sadly tried 
by the barefaced applications made to 
him from speculators of the lowest class : 
directors of portable puppet-shows have 
requested him to grace tneir entertain- 
ments with his presence, in order that his 
name and quality, figuring in large red 
c^itals at the head of a bill, might give 
effect to the show : a mountebank would 
be treated with more ceremony. Some 
ladies, too, of toiequivocal reputation, 
who recently issued tickets for a teleci 
ball, judgipp that an Algerine turban and 
yatagan might add to the scene, - 
u 3 
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thought proper to favour Hussein with a 
special invitation. The more ambitious 
among the fair and modest hostesses 
might even have indulged their mind’s 
eye’* with tempting visions of participa- 
tion in the honours reserved for Eusteni 
sultanas. Unfortunately for these praise- 
worthy aspirants, Hussein tore the invit- 
ation with contempt.” 

The dragoman had scarcely finished his 
little history, wlipn the dey, addressing 
himself directly to me, complained, but 
with dignified mildness, of the absurd 
misrepresentations circulated in the public 
journals with respect to his most iinlifler- 
eiit actions I'licsc iilie tales,” said he, 
in conclusion, ** give me no serious of- 
feMU'c ; hut, though I despise them, I can- 
not but feel astonished that many of them 
proceed from individuals holding a hi&li 
station amongst n people celebrated for 
politeness. Can it be that the French 
feel no respect for age ; acknowledge no 
considenition for one who was what I was 
. — who is what I am?” I shall not 
easily forget the mingled sini[dicity and 
dignity with which Hussein |)ronounccd 
these few woi\U. I experienced some 
diflicidty in cxpUiliiing to him, that in a 
free Christian country every liody attends 
to his ncighhour’b business, almost to the 
exclusion of his own ^ and tliat satire 
and caricature arc public prerogatives, 
levelled indiatinclly against ail ; — agiunst 
the proiivf and tlie lowly; the wealthy 
and the poor; against kings deposeti 
and kings enthroned. 

Iliissciii now addressed a few words to 
the interpreter, whieli the latter imme- 
diately translated. ** lii alluding to the 
misrepreseii tut ions of the press,” said 
M. Jonsinnin, tlic paclia is anxious to 
correct the ridiculous reports published 
on the siihjcet of the dinner to which he 
was invited by M. Casimir Perier. The 
following are the circiimstunccs which 
really took place on that occasion : » 
The cicy having visited tho presiilent of 
the council, M. Perier enquired of me if 
Hussein would accept an invitation to 
dimicr for an early day. Hussein readily 
consented. Being next asked if the ha- 
bits of the dey induced him to give the 
preference to any particular diet, I re- 
plied, that his Highness had no dislike to 
European cookery, but that his favourite 
dish wasthcp«/a», orfowl served with rice. 
* Perhaps,* siiid the intended host, * you 
woiUd take the trouble to give my cook 
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some hints as to the mode of preparing 
the dish ? ’ — * One of the dey’s servants,* 
said I, ' shall be ordered to give the ne- 
cessary instructions on that point.’ Be- 
sides, there is an indispensable preliminary 
to he fulfilled by the same individual — the 
operation of killing the fowls destined for 
IIiisKf in’s table ; the laws of true believers 
forbidding them to cat any animal, unless 
put to death by a Mahometan. This 
proceeding appeared quite natural. On 
tlie morning of the day on which the 
dinner was to take place, 1 went to the 
house of M. Casimir Perier, for the pur- 
pose of giving directions that every tning 
should be prepared according to the pa- 
cha’s wishes. Mustapha, whom you see 
standing at the door, killed the fowls 
intended for Hussein’s meal : they were 
then taken to the kitchen, and in the 
evening the dey found his pUau dressed 
ill the usual manner, lie not only par- 
took of the fowl, blit was likewise helped 
to vegetables, salads, sweets, &c.; ab- 
staining only from larded meats, of 
which liis religious faith forbids him to 
taste. Such is the whole history of the 
pilau, of which so many ridiculous ver- 
sions have bsen given. 

The dey,” continued M. Jouanniii, 
** was much displeased at the attempt 
which, as you may liavc heard, a young 
painter made at the Opera to sketch a 
miniature of his features. You arc, 
perhaps, acquainted with the prejudice 
entertained by the Turks against the art 
of facing on paper, canvass, or other 
perishable materials, the lineaments ofthe 
* liiiman face divine.’ Hussein having 
accidentally turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion ofthe amphitheatre where the artist 
was at work, dnd being aware of tlie na- 
ture of his occupation, abruptly rosefrom- 
his seat, and w th an irritated air re- 
treated to the further extremity* of his 
box. Unlike our European fashionables. 
His Highness went to the Opera to sec, 
not to be seen.” 

As we were on the subject of the 
opera, I took the liberty of asking the 
pacha if he had felt displeased at the 
eager curiosity^ manifested Ivy the au- 
dience to obtain a sight of his person. 
‘‘ No,” said he, ** the thing was natural ; 
the public is an inquisitive animal.” 

” Jt must be admitted, that when 
your Highness visited^ the Opem on the 
niglit chosen for a similar purpose bv 
Don Pedro and the Empress of Brazil, 
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your costumo was not the sole object 
which attracted the attention of the au- 
dience.” 

*• J understand yon "returned the dey ; 

tile accident thnt broii^iil three such 
persona'jes to'^i-thor was, indeed, singu- 
lar.” 

" Hussein pronounced tlu-se words 
witiiout the sliglucst atfectation of phi- 
sophy or appearance of chagrin. I en- 
deavoured, howev(T, with what grace 
I know not, to change the subject as 
speedily as possible; for 1 should with 
ihfliculty have pardoned iiiy own awk- 
wnrkiiess, lni>l I repaid the kindness of 
my reception by any indiscreet allusion 
tha*- miglit li ve wounded the sensitive 
feelings of inisrortnric. Hussein liiiiiself, 
Ity again adverting to his costume, spared 
me the truiihle of introducing a new 
topic. 

“ I am seldom attired,” said he, “ with 
more attcntiiu) to eflect than at (ircsciit. 
When 1 was governor, I was obliged, on 
days of cerememy, assume a more bril- 
liant exterior; hut those follies fatigued 
me, for my tastes arc simple : u man ih 
nut to be estimated by the gold and jewels 
aiMi whieii his garments are loadcil** 

On the night of UiisseinN appearance 
as spectator at liic Frcncli Oiiera, he 
Wv-, ill rcalit\, dressed with a degree of 
simplicity which the vh^gaates of Paris 
pronounced unsuitahle for a Turk, who 
is said to count his wealth by millions. 
He entered his liox very nearly in the 
costume in which 1 saw him at his hotel ; 
the only addiiion to it being a poniard, 
the handle of which is enriched with dia- 
monds. mid which, to avoid the appear- 
ance of ostentation, he seldom wears at 
home. A strolling tragedian would deem 
himself iiisiilrcd were he required to act 
the part of Orosmaiics or Othello in the 
ordinary dress worn by the dey of Al- 
giers. The embroidery on the collar and 
pockets of his upper garment is certainly 
not surcharged with ornament ; one or 
tw'o ounces of gold being the utmost ex- 
tent of the precious metal wasted for 
that purpose. The principal part of 
his attire, the vest with sleeves, and what 
has been. Incorrectly termed the batii’ 
as well us his under garment, are 
made of white cotton stuff; the embroi- 
dery being in silk or cotton plaits of the 
saine colour. The vest eoverins the rest 
of his dress is of superfine light green 
cloth, with few ornaments, and those 


green. His turban, which is nut s\ luniio- 
ous, is comiioscd of a red shawl and 
skiill-cap. A piece of fine linen stuffy 
rinted in red sind pink squares, forms 
is girdle. His slippers .arc extremely 
plain, corresponding with the rest of his 
costume. His jewels consist of a liand- 
^otnc ruby, which he wears on the little 
finger of the left hand, and a large gold 
snuff-box, flat, finely carved, and orna- 
mented on the lid witn diamonds, ar- 
ranged in the form of aralicsqiies. In the 
centre of the lid is ini«cribed u sentence, 
I believe, from the Koran. When we 
visited the pacha, the snuff-box was placcil 
beside him on the sofa, and at his elbow 
was an inkstand, of the same shape as 
those universally used throughout the 
T^'vuiit : for Hussein frequently employs 
his leisure moments in taking notev. 
During our conversation he took snuff* 
several times ; and aRer each application 
to the l)ox, handed it to Miistaplia, who 
gravely presented^ it open to my intro- 
ducer and myself in succession. • 

This was not the only office fulfilled 
by Mustapha, who also served us with 
cofTee. A few w'ords on the subject of 
this fuitlifiil servant of the pacha may not 
here be out of place. Miistapha's age is 
about thirty-five; liis stature is lofty ; his 
complexion swarthy, and his dress closely 
resciiiblcs that of his master. II is head 
is finely shaped ; his dark sparkling eyes, 
which arc overshadowed by black bushy 
eyebrows, arc somewhat sunk under liis 
arched forehead. Ilis upper lip is fur- 
nished with large moustaches, but he 
wears his heard closely trimmed. During 
the whole ofoiir interview with the paclia, 
he remained standing at the door of the 
apartment, and on the inside ; his hands 
crossed one over the other just beneath 
his girdle, and his head inclined a little 
forwards. In this attitude of attention to 
the slightest word or signal from his mas- 
ter, he listened with phlegmatic gravity 
to every syllabic that fell Yrom our lips. 
Ill the course of our conversation, all of 
us occasionally laughed, with the excep- 
tion of Mustapha, whose risible muscles 
were not to be provoked. The excellent 
mocha to which we were helped was not 
served upon a tray, after our European 
fashion, but a cup wa) presented suc- 
cessively to each ot iis by Mustapha, who, 
as we were four in number, with all dili- 
gence proceeded four times to Uie antc- 
chemb^, whence he fetebod thq-wcll- 
U 4 
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concocted beverage. The fir»t cup, Mu:^ 
tapha,as in duty bouiifl, presented to the 
pnehu; the second was destined for M. 
Joiiannin, the interpreter, who politely 
relinquished the precedence in my favour. 
Through courtesy, Hussein refrained from 
carrying his cup to his lips till bis guests 
had been served. The cups were small 
porcelain vases, which the bearer adroitly 
held between his forefinger and thumb. 

Besides Mustapba, the dey has another 
domestic attached to his household, a 
Moor, born within six days’ march of 
Algiers, and who has for a length of 
time been in the pacha’s service. To 
such an extent docs Hussein carry his 
personal regard for this Arab, that he 
frequently chats with him in the most 
familiar manner, and even allows him to 
be rented in his presence. In Europe, 
it would be diflicult to designate by a 
corres|)unding term the precise nature of 
the functions discharged bv Miistapha 
and his comrade, and perhaps equally 
diflicult to note a parallel instance of 
kindness on the part of a master. 

Whilst we were engaged in discussing 
the cuflcc, the conversation continued. 
The pacha having a few nights previously 
visited the Porte St. Martin theatre, at 
which, by his express desire, the drama 
ofA’anv/mi had been performed, 1 en- 
quired if he had derived pleasure from 
the representation — if he had recognised 
the Buonaparte celebrated in the East 
as well us throughout Europe. " 1 was 
much pleased,” said he, with the por- 
trait, which 1 found sufficiently striking; 
hut I could have wished, at the latter 
end, to see the scene changed to St. 
Helena.” — I expected to hear some 
reflections on the character of Napoleon ; 
Hussein, however, made none. 

The war of Algiers was a subject on 
which I much wished to gain some in- 
formation from Hussein, and which I at 
last ventured to introduce, though with 
great caution. I began by enquiring of 
M. Jouannin if 1 might, without indis- 
cretion, propose a few Questions to the 
dey concerning the defence of the 
country which he had commanded. On 
being made acquainted with my desire, 
he readily complied. *^To what cir^ 
ciimstancc is it owing,” demanded I, 
”thBt you neglected to unmask your 
batteries against the French troops in 
the bay of Sidi-Femich, and thus to re- 
tard tnrir landing? The whole army 
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at first imagined that such a passivejpro- 
cccdiiig on your part was but a feint. 
From what motive did voii neglect the 
defence of the coast, which, once con- 
quered, left the invaders in possession of 
tne road to the city ?” 

Whilst the interpreter explained my 
question to the dey, the features of the 
latter assumed a grave and melancholy 
expression. Bcin^ apprehensive^ that I 
had involuntarily introduced a disagree- 
able theme, 1 expressed niy r^ret to M. 
•Jouannin, who hastened to relieve my 
fears. With energetic and indignant 
gestures, but in a calm tone of voice, 
Hussein rqilied to my questions. Never 
so much as at that moment did I i^rct 
my inability to understand in the original 
the dey’s remarkable answer, of vmich 
M. Jouannin gave the following inter- 
pretation : — “ Your question,” said Hus- 
sein, “ embraces many points ; but I con- 
fine myself to this answer: whilst the 
war lasted, 1 was never informed of pass- 
ing events ; in a word, I was deceived. 
The members of the divan acted without 
niy authority, and concealed from me all 
their resolutions. The coast of Sidi- 
Ferruch was not defended against the 
French, because he, to whom I con- 
fided the command of that portion of my 
territory, and of the army destined to 
defend it, was a dastard ! Unfortunately, 
that dastard is my own son-in-law. All 
in;^ ideas on this subject may be com- 
prised in few words : a hundred lions 
commanded by a jackal would be con- 
quered, a hundred jackals commanded 
by a lion would have a chance of vic- 
tory.” 

In continuation of the same subject, 
Hussein, amongst other things, observed, 
that he had been surrounded with 
traitors: that he had one day been in- 
formed that his troops would refuse to 
defend Algiers, as the quarrel of the 
King of France was not with the Alge- 
rines, but with the dey. One indivi- 
dual,” added he, was base enough to 
ofler my bead to Bourniont, who with 
hoiTor rejected the execrable proposal.” 
With regard to Hussein’s son-in-law, 
M. Jouannin informed me that the 
dey was so irritated at his cowardice, 
that, on the voyage from Algiers to 
Naples, he never once admitted him 
near bis person, and that he after- 
wards addressed him only to reproach 
faim^with his perfidy. These angry 
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words were repiiiil with interest, end 
there the qnrirrcl ended ; Tliisscin stand- 
ins' in awe of his son-in-law, who is » 
man of colossal strength, and who was 
always armed with a pmiiard, which he 
expressed his resoUitioii of burning in the 
day’s heart, should the latter seem to 
m^itate vengeance for the aga's trea- 
son. 

Fearful of trespassing too long on the 
coiii|^laiaance of the pacha, we terminated 
a visit which had already lasted an hour 
anil a half. On taking leave*, i expressed 
my thanks for the audience; when Hus- 
sein courteously saluted me, at the same 
time pronouncing the forintila usual in 
the East, You arc welcome.” 

A few cursory remarks may not un- 
suitably terminate this chapter. It has 
been asserted that Hussein Pacha is a 
man of a vidgar cast of mind : 1 hold a far 
diflerent opinion. His simple habits, his 
lively conversation and natural gaiety, 
are wholly at variance with the notions 
usually entertained of the barbarian dey 
of Algiers. The following anecdote, 
which, but fur its want of importance, I 
should have introduced in its proper 
place, will sufficiently attest Hussein’s 
good humour. The friend to whom I 
wr indebted for niy introduction, seeing 
a Lng sword-cane on the sofa, cnejuired 
to whom it belonged. ** ’’I'is to support 
the old man,” replied Hussein, |)oiiiting 
to his heard. In a few moiiients the first 
speaker presented to the pacha some 
tickets ol admission to one of the theatres. 
Hussein jestingly declined the civility. 
Upon this my introducer, also in jest, 
seized the cane, with which he playlully 
threatened the dey. Hussein burst into 
a fit of loud laughter, and stooping his 
head, which he protected with both arms, 
« I yield,” said he; “ your mode of 
ing your friends is irresistible.” 

"[ have read in the columns of 1 know 
not what veracious newspaper, that Hus- 
sein’s visiting cards bear the following 
inscription : Af, I/usseivy Alger. 


Ocular demonstration enables me to pro- 
nounce that the statement is no less de- 
vonl of truth tlinii jmipahly absurd. I 
saw one of the dt^v’s cards, on which was 
engraved llnssiiiN Pacha, and under- 
neath, the words — Dkv d’Alger. An 
Arab sentence formed a third lino, contain- 
ing a literal translation of the fiist two. 

Niinieroiis are the lively sallies which 
the Parisian retailers of anecdote have 
attributed to Hussein. The following is 
not unworthy of particular notice: — A 
lady having demanded if he thought of 
Algiers with regret; scarcely bad the 
mcha heard the question, when, through 
lis interpreter, he requested permission 
to relate an apologue or fable. I'hc 
offer being eagerly accepted, I had 
01 ) 1 * 0 ,” said lliissciii, ^ a favourite night- 
ingale. I thought that ni} endearments 
and attentions had weaned him from the 
recollection of his native Atlas. One 
day 1 opened his cage ; tlio bird flew to 
the mountains, and returned no morc.”^ 

That Hussein was the original impro^ 
vnnlore of this allegory 1 shall not ven- 
ture to decide : it has, at all events, been 
laid to his charge ; and lienee, perhaps, 
arose the rumour that his visit to Paris 
was undertaken for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms of his return to his 
ancient government. It is scarcely pro- 
bable that the dey of Algiers, who has 
tasted the sweets of empire, the " pride, 
pomp, and circumstance” of absolute 
sovereignty, would consent to play the 
subordinate part of Loiiis-Philippe’s de- 
pu^. To waive all considerations of 
sell-respect, the danger of such an experi- 
ment might deter Hiisscin from putting 
it in practice. Were he to re-nppear at 
Algiers, either as lord and master of his 
former subjects, or as the delegate of 
France, he would most assuredly have 
good and sufficient cause fur meditation 
on the lot of some brother despots, who 
rarely enjoy the comfortable prospect of 
dying in bed. 


THE FROWN OF MY LOVE. 

When the winter’s tempest lowers 
O’er a dark and clouded sky. 
Nature’s fading fruits and flowers 
Hang their drooping heads, and die: 
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S ) niy bosom’s comrorts lun^iish 
Like n iily o\cr blown. 

Anil iny lic^ is filled wnth anguish, 
When T see my dearest frown. 

Nipping frosts, the wave congealing, 
iliiid the gently-flowing stream, 
Which, across the meadow stealing. 
Lately fled the sultry lieani: 

.But the stream of life more slowly 
(Creeps along with lingering pace, 

If the frown of iiiy love wholly 
Hides the beauty of her face. 

Oft ill suinincr pealing thunder 
1'hreateris as it gathers near, 
Lightnings cleave the cloiuLs asunder, 
Filling giiilty inuu wdth fear: 

Blit no sky, by tempest shrouded. 
Hair so desolate can be. 

As this dreary bosom clouded, 
Dearest, by a frown from thee. 

Sad is death to sinking nature, 

Siul the last — the parting sigh. 

Sad the pale distorted feature. 

Sad the slowly closing eye, 
Suaiiiier’s .storms and vvintcr blighting. 
Death, that sets the spirit free, — 
All, though sad, are more inviting, 
Deare.st, than a frown from thee. 


THE BLOSSOM IS THE FAIREST. 

VV MlnS AONi:$ STlllCKr.AND. 

Tub blossom is tlic fairest that conceals 
Tile seed of death, and sweetly blooms, 
Nor feels the foe, that slowly steals, 

And every sonre.; of life consumes; 

Whilst each bright tint but speaks the power 
That inwardly consumes the flower. 

*Tis thus the check of beauty glows, 

When slow decay has seized the fhame; 

As vivid is the flush that glows 
With fever’s dread corrosive flame. 

The richest colours health e’er drew. 

Are dull beside that fatal hue. 

And yet more matchless is the dye 
Which tints the lip with crimson bright; 

It burns so brilliantly, that nigh, 

The niby seeks in vain to vie 
And shines with faint unequal light; 

Blit CYCiy hour it doth nssiime 
A deeper and more lovely bloom: 
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Yet neither flowing lip nor cheek, 

With all tlicir vivid hues, may dare 
Tu match tlieiii with those cya that >peak 
The inward ruin, dread and fair. 

For oh ! whnt glance is half so briuht 
As that which gleams with fever’s light ? 

’Tis thus that death, oft var^'ing, leads 
Unconscious victims to the tomb: 

All, reckless of his deadly seeds. 

And thoughtless of the worm it feeds, 

They love the fatal bloom; 

Nor deem that colours so divine, 

As heralds of the grave could shine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN IS02. 

BY ABfKLIA OPIB. 

{CorUiMicd from 2^ 190.) 


I'KOMKKADKS AND STREETS IN TARIS. 

I* A LA IS ROYAL. 

It was originally intended that our 
stay at Paris hhould not exceed three 
weeks; hut I continued to enjoy the 
present moment unclouded by anticipa- 
tions of the hour of our departure, be- 
cause 1 thought that evil day would be 
deferred. 

Onr mornings uMinlly began or ter- 
niio" hI at the l-.ouvrc (Jallery ; to which 
1 wa- allured not only by the pictures 
and marbles, but by that love of my own 
country, and of seeing ** familiar JCuffluh 
faces,” whether “ <iear” or not, which 
the English always feel, I believe, on first 
visiting a foreign land. Then the sight 
of a compatriot rarely fails to produce 
a thrill of pleasure ; and the Louvre was, 
in I SOL', so thronged with English, that 
when wc separated, it was with, *^Au 
revoir ! in Bond Street to-morrow !” 

One evening at Frascati, then a fashion- 
able promenade, my companion (the bro- 
ther of onr admirable and lamented Sir 
John Moore) asked me who the geiitlc- 
inan was to whom 1 bowed:— “ It was 

the Count de L ,” replied I. — 

“ Thank you ! ” said he; “ now then 1 
shall not quit Paris without having seen 
at least one Frenchman.” 

On some days— and I must own it was 
on Sabbath da^s — the Louvre Gallery 
exhibited a variety of ranks, as well as 
dresses. There 1 saw for the first time 
u Cuiichojsc in her curious cap. I little 
thought, while 1 stood gazing on her 


extraordinary coKtumc, that I myself 
should, twenty-seven years alYerwards, 
be an object of equal eiiriositf in the 
Paris htreets ; and when I one day, la?t 
summer, observed a Caiichoise turning 
round to stare at my little bonnet, 1 
could not help smiling within myself, 
and repeating chmnin a son lour'' 

One morning, in 1802, 1 saw some 
French soldiers looking with delighted 
admiration at the pictures; anil T could 
not forbear saying to one of them, — 
“ Voi/a le frwt de vos vlrtoircsJ These 
are the fruits of your victories!”—” yl/i, 
oaiP' replied he, in a tone of gratified 
pride. The following circumstance 
affords one proof that the French pri- 
soners were satisfied with tlicir treatment 
in our conntr)'. I was returning alone 
ill a hnckncy-coach from I«a Bihliutheque 
Nationale, where my obliging friend 
Langlais, Conservntcur dcs Maiuiserits, 
hud been showing me the letters of Henri 
Quatre, and of other interesting per- 
sons, when seeing a fruit shop, 1 got out 
to ask for peaches; the woman to whom 
1 spoke said she had no peaches, but 
that *^un citoifcn Ik has cn avoit.” ll 
was the first, and only time, that I had 
ever heard the term eiikcti used in 
IHuris ; so completely was the republican 
language passing away, with every thing 
else that was republican. But to resume 
my relation : — 

I learnt where M das was, and went in 
search of” Ic citoycn.” He had peaches, 
and fine ones too, but he asked an ex- 
travagant price for them ; believing, like 
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other Piiri'.ian f Rider's, that “ Anglaik” 
mid “ AiiLdiii'se,” were only other terms 
for wealth and prodigality, and that they 
might ask and have of ns whatever they 
l‘llo^c. Therefore, believing the fruiterer 
niciint to impose on me, 1 refused to 
ttke his peaches at the rate he men- 
tioned; telling him 1 could buy them 
cheaper in mv own country, Kngland. 
When 1 said this, a meanly dressed man, 
who looked like a sailor, clasped his 
hands together, and exclaimed with a 
tone and look of pleasure: — *'Ah! 
elle esc Anglaise ! *’ llis manner struck 
me, and I ai>kcd him if he had ever been 
in Kngland. He said yes, he had been 
a prisoner there many years, and was so 
well treated that he loved the English ; 
anti he iiiinicdiately began to reprove the 
fruiterer for whhing to cheat me. I had 
:i piece of money in my hand, of which 
I did not know the exact value, I there- 
fore asked my sailor friend what it was. 
He said it was **Cinq, ct tout cclu,*’ 
Nhowing'inc his ten fingers; from which 
I conchidcd, without much difficulty, 
that it was a 15-soiis piece. Then with 
a silly parade (us I now think it) of re- 
sistance to fraud, 1 told the man, that I 
had not bargained with him in order to 
save my money, but from a dislike to im- 
posture ; to convince him of it, 1 gave 
the 15-sous piece to the delighted sailor, 
and departed better [ilcnscd with myself 
than 1 had any right to be : but I had a 
right to rejoice at finding that the pri- 
soner’s treatment in niy own country 
had been such, as to make his whole 
countenance light np at the unexpected 
sight of an Englishwoman. 

There was one thing which I then 
fancied peculiar in Paris, contrasted with 
London ; nauiely, the entire solitude of 
some of the streets and squares while 
other places were always full. 

The Boulevards, which like a girdle 
of beauty encircle Paris, were always 
thronged, and exhibited flowers, shops, 
shows, and crowds of gay beings ; while 
the gardens of the Tuilleries were filled 
with persons in very diflerent costumes, 
and some of them evidently of a higher 
grade in society. One description of per- 
sons was always to be seen there, which 


interested my feelings to a great degree ; 
namely, men and women of the ancient 
order of things, who hud hidden them- 
selves while the revolutionary tempest 
raged, and who now, that it had passed 
away, ventured out to occupy as usual 
their favourite seats, and saunter along 
their favourite walks. They seemed to 
me like flies, which, having survived a 
storm, crawl out, though still weakened 
by its force, in order to biihk in the re- 
turning sunshine, ns if contented to 
creep safely along, where hefurc they 
rose on gilded wing. 

These beings, interesting from the 
changes and dangers which they had un- 
dergone and survived, wore the dress of 
former days; and their costume was a 
striking contrast to the dress of 1802. 
The old ladies wore white gowns and 
petticoats, made (I think) of dimity, with 
sleeves over their pillows only, and somi*- 
times a ruffle on them ; u little hoop was 
worn by some, and occasionnily it bore a 
tiny lapdog. Their grey, and usually 
powdered hair, was stretched over a sort 
of roll, and surmounted with a high cap, 
sometimes adorned with wire wings. 

The old gentlemen usually wore a suit of 
white cloth, and shoes and knce-hiu kles; 
the powilcrcd hair terminated in a long 
giu'ue a la mUitaire^ the small black 
cocked hat was commonly carried in the 
hand, owing, perhaps, to the excessive 
heat of the weather, but more probably 
to the wish of preserving niimffled the 
beauty of the well-powdered locks. How 
many of these relics of former times I 
saw in those beautiful gardens ! sonic 
reading, some conversing, and possibly 
beguiling the consciousness of things us 
they then were, with tales of bygone 
days, and of things as they had been. 
This race seems now extinct, — at least 1 
looked for it in vain in 1829 ; but when 
calling on two gentlemen advanced in 
life, I saw, in the manner in which they 
continued to wear their hair, that is, in 
the union of natural and false hair in 
their high and powdered toupie^ the 
costume which 1 used to see in tneTuillo- 
ries Gardens in 1802. The one was a 
liberal ; the other, I believe, a royalist 
and 1 should have made a great mistake, 


* Since 1 wrote down these recollections, tliis accomplished man, to whose attention 1 was 
much indebted — the Count d'M-— ia no more. He died onone of the three memorable 
days of the last revolution ; and, owing to the awful confusion of the dty at tliat timO| he 

could not be interred any when* but in bis garden. 
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liftd I juclgecl their politics to be the same 
because their dress was. Yet it is one 
which I certainly should have made, and 
therefore given, very unintentionally, a 
wrong ilnprcs^ion• it I had not known 
the character of the liberal before I saw 
his costiiiiie. 

It is so diflicult not to take things for 
granted, and so impossible on many oc- 
casions to give an accurate description of 
any thing which one secs in a foreign 
country, that I myself write tremblingly ; 
and am so afraid to judge, so afraid to 
draw concln»ions even from my own 
premises, that I have learnt from my dif- 
ficulties to make allowances for the in- 
accuracies and erroneous conclusions of 
others who have written on the same 
subject; but those difficulties arc not to 
be ngretted, if they have taught me a 
lesson of candid judgment. 

The Palais Royal exhibited a wholly 
different order of persons. The women 
there usually wore large and long white 
shawls, which fell around them in grace- 
ful drnpe^ d I'anligue; but their hair 
was not auer that fashion, being for the 
most part turned up in a large ehi^non, 
and worn in front in snisul, twisted, 
well oiled ringlets, which hung low on 
eith'T side of the face. Some of these 
very fine women had hair of the pa/eti 
blotu and complexions of a milky white, 
such as 1 have scarcely seen in England. 

The Palais Royal was always full, 
while other parts of the French metro- 
polis were debcrtcd ; but when I returned 
to England, and contrasted, as 1 walked 
along, the streets of London and Paris, 
1 became convinced that the same thing 
is observable in the former. 

Fleet Street, and all the streets in the 
city, are crowded, while Finsbur)’ Square 
is comparatively empty ; and while “ the 
tide of human lifc*^ runs perhaps most 
rapidly in the Strand, Piccadilly, St. 
James's Street, and Pall Mall, passengers 
may oHten cross the squares at the west 
end of the town without seeing any 
one. 

But while I was iu Paris. I, in common 
with others, believed that this altematioo 
of fair and desert was peculiar to that city. 
The reason of this mistake i8,perhap8, that 
wc never remark what we do not go ap- 
prcitfy to tee : we go abroad purposely to 
observe and enquire, and the most undis- 
cerning eye becomes acute when scenes en- 
tirely new are presented to it ; and 1 have 


little doubt, but that many things which 
1 thought peculiar in Paris, in 1802 and 
in 1829, would have proved on enquiry 
to he known and practised in London. 
Of this truth I am, indeed, painfully con- 
vinced, that we are prone to condemn 
many errors in the French, which exist 
in our own country in an equal, if not 
a (rrealcr degree, and for wliich, un- 
like them, wc have not the shadow 
of an excuse. But more of this here- 
ufler. We had heard so much of the 
lieauty of the Palais Royal, and of its 
fountain, and its shops, that when 1 saw 
them I was disappointed; still it was a 
scene fraught to me with an interest far 
beyond what shops, gardens, and foun- 
tains could give it The terrible and ex- 
citing scenes of the revolution were then 
so recent, that though 1 am fond of see- 
ing sights, and was pleased to make ac- 
quaintance with distinguished persons, it 
was from knowing and feeling I was in 
Paris that I derived iny deepest interest 
and my strongest sensation of pleasure, 
however mingled with painful regret and 
unavailing pity. Yes ; it was indeed most 
interesting to me, to be in the actual 
theatre of those scenes of lofty virtue 
and of lowest guilt — of well-principled 
liberty and of unprincipled liecntioiisiicss, 
— of massacre and mercy — of vindictive 
democracy, and of exemplary loyalty, — 
of female heroism and female ferocity — 
and of all sorts of awful and affecting 
contrasts ! 

To me, therefore, every street, evci^ 
walk, was a sort of classic ground ; and, 
in the Palais Royal, I turned from its 
glittering shops and motley crowd, to 
gaze on that garden in the midst of it, 
and on those scats, whence demagogues 
had harangued the people, till they rose 
cn masse against their rulers. I saw in 
fancy the first man wounded by the 
Prince de Lambese's soldiers ; who, run- 
ning bleeding into the Palais Royal, pro- 
claimed his injuries, displaj^ed his wounds, 
and culled on his fellow-citizens to arm ! 
They obeyed ; and, ere a few hours had 
elapsed, the awful revolution was in pro- 
gress, and the Bastile was taken ! 

When from tlie Palais Royal we had 
proceeded to the Pont Neut^ there I 
could figure to myself the wife of Roland, 
and many other great and virtuous vic- 
tims, passing over it to the guillotine. 

When we visited the ruins of the Bos- 
Ule^ and as we sat on its walls beheld the 
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loii" street stretching before us, clown 
which, on the cvcr-mcinoriibic 14tli of 
Jill}', tile tide of rcvolutionnry vciigciincc 
rn^i ran with such overwhelming and 
murderous force, it was impossible not 
to forget the present in the past, and 
the whole fearful scene seemed to live 
before me ! 

But at a future day we had the ]ilea- 
snre of seeing a spot which called iortli 
only pleasing images. Wo visited the 
Ciianij) dc Mars; where, on the anni- 
versary of tlie 14tli of July, the real lovers 
of freedom, and the framers of the first 
constitution, assembled, to pronounce, in 
the prcbence of 400,000 people, the oath 
of aUegiance to the law and the king : 
— where the now veteran patriot, La 
Fayette, then in the very prime of his 
cxistenct', and who was that day named 
Generalissimo of the National Guards of 
the kingdom, came forward the first to 
pronounce the civic oath, and, from the 
altar of the country, said, in an elevated 
voice, and in the name of the troops and 
the federated authorities, — “ We swear 
to be for ever faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king ; to maintain with all 
our power the constitution decreed by 
the national assembly, and accepted by 
the king; and to remain united to every 
Frcnchinnn by the indissoluble laws of 
fraternity 1” 

This was indeed a scene, which, while 
we gaxed upon the spot where it took 
place, we could recall with unmixed 
satisfuctioii, because it was one unstained 
with blood. But what diflerent feelings 
were called forth in us, when we trod on 
places marked by events in utter con- 
trast to the foregoing. 

We could not ouit or return to our 
Hotel, as I have before observed, without 
crossing the very spot on which the blood 
of that king, then so applauded, had 
been shed; or seeing the place where 
the remains of murdered royalty had 
lieen ingloriously thrown,— and thrown 
to be Biiiiihilatcd ! 

And once I crossed that awful place 
at night, and when no moon or lamp 
lighted me on iny way! No ; 1 cannot 


describe my feeling as 1 stood at that 
solemn hour on the ground once satu- 
rated with not only the blood of royalty, 
but the blood of the groat, the good, and 
the pious I There was no other place in 
the world that could call forth such sen- 
sations ; and 1 was glad to escape from 
its now appalling 'solitude and silence, 
to the every-day feelings of common life. 
But the common life of Paris was to 
passing travellers, and consequently 
eager and intcrcste.l observers, too full 
of excitement to allow us to experience 
any every-day feelings. Excitement in- 
deed 1 

From the Champ de Mars and the 
place of the guillotine, then called the 
Place de la Concorde, to the remotest 
parts of Paris, every scene we visited re- 
called the fearful and the afiecting scenes 
of the revolution. The Place de Greve 
recalled to us some of its first sanguinary 
events. 

There was that Hotel de Ville, which 
had so often echoed with revolutionary 
eloquence ; and when the tyrant dicta- 
tor Robespierre found, at length, that 
his detestable reign was over, and fruit- 
lessly endeavoured by his own hand to 
rob the guillotine of its prey, there was 
the window whence his brother precipi- 
tated himself, to rob public justice of 
its due ! 

'The sight of the Temple excited in us 
feelings of indignant pity for the royal 
prisoners who siificred there. But the 
frowning tower of tiic Temple did not 
Cali forth our pity for the royal dead 
alone ; it was not on account of those 
who hud once dwelt and pined there that 
we felt so strong a desire to be admitted 
within its walls, but from sympathy and 
interest in the fate of the ill-treated and 
cndaiigcretl living. We knew it was the 
prison of Toussaint Louverture, whose 
cventriil life, ambitious daring, and pain- 
full niprisonmcDt, seemed a sort of re- 
hearsal of the fortunes and fate of 
him whose power then held him in du- 
rance.* 

But disappointment, or indimant 
powerless sense of injury, and the hope- 


* This mulatto rose, by his distinguislicd aliilities, to a command in the French army, 
under Rocliambeau, in the year 1796. His influence amongst the blacks induced him to 
aspire to sovereign power. After establishing a constitution, and being acknowledged the 
head of all power, civil and military, he consolidated liis authority by tlie wisest regulations ; 
but his confidence in the French, who still kept an army in tlie province, proved fatal to 
him. He trusted Ids person amongst tliem, was seued as a crudnal, and sent to France by 
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Icssncss of freedom and redress, were 
suflicient, without the aid of poison or 
violence, as Buonaparte him^ielf after- 
wards experienced, to corrode the powers 
of life, and plunge the victim in an 
untimely grave, fie that as it may, he 
was a prisoner in the Tcmjde in 1802 , and 
I felt a strong though vain desire to sec 
this iniiliitto Buonaparte. 

AFe thought, hut erroneously, that the 
evident resemblance in their original 
during, and for a while in their success 
also, might have inclined the First Consul 
to protect, rather than oppress, Toiis- 
saint T.oiiverturc ; at least, we believed that 
a generous mind would have done so. 

One would have been eager to efface 
the stain of broken faith thrown on the 
French character. Perhaps the fame of 
Toil )!iai lit had inspired Napoleon with 
jcaltiiisy, and thence, his heart having be- 
come hardened against him. he permitted 
him to pine in prison, far from the ties 
which lie held dear, and ultimately to 
expire in the solitude of a dungeon. 
But Ids fate was revenged by the odium 
which it entailed on the inllictcr; and 
I have heard this action blamed bv 
one whose opinion carries so much 
weight, that I am induced to record it 
here : ^ 

is common,*' said Charles James 
Fox, at in^ own hous^c, in reply to ii 
question of mine, to call Buonaparte a 
tyrant : and so he may be ; but not more 


of a tyrant, many who have gone before 
him; perhaps not so much so. Tt is 
believed, I know', that ho massacred the 
Turks at .Jaffa, and caused the sick and 
wounded to be poisoned in the hos- 
pitals ; hut I never yet have seen sufli- 
eiciit evidence of the facts to induce me 
to believe in them. But there .*tre //eo 
iZ/ings for wliicli 1 can never forgive 
Buonaparte: the one is, the murder 
of the Duke d*£iighicn; the other his 
treatment of Toussaint Loiiverturc. 
These actions were cruel, tyrannical, and 
iiidideiisihle, and I never can forget or 
forgive tlieni.” It was nearly impussiblc 
that 1 coidil ever cease to remember any 
sentiment uttered by such a man ; but 
tlipse could not fail to be indelibly im- 
printed on iiiy memory, because they 
were wholly congeni.d with my own. 

Many voyagers, no doubt, nave since 
then gazed on the rock of St. Helena, the 
prison and the grave of Napoleon the 
oppremn^ with similar feelings to those 
with which we beheld the Temple at 
Paris, the prison and the grave of 
Toussaint the oppressed ; hut those ob- 
servers, unless they wcic acquainted with 
the circumstances above related, could 
not perceive (as I have always done) the 
awful hand of retributive justice, and 
that the same warning lesson may bo 
learnt from the sight of the Temple at 
Paris, as from that of the rock of 8t. 
Helena. 


MAROUF AND HIS 

FROM THE UNPUULISIIED TALKS 

In Cairo once lived a man whose oc- 
cupation was to mend old sofas and di- 
vans. His name was Marouf; and his 
wife, Fatima, was surnamed Al-Ara, or 
the Capricious; for so she was in the 
strictest acceptation of the term. Every 
day she made her poor husband suffer 
the most intolerable vexation from her 
tormenting temper. Marouf was poor; 
all the money he earned being scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the extravagant (tis- 
position of Fatima; but he was a good- 
tempered man, one who feared Allah, and 
was willing to lead a peaceable life. One 
morning, when he arose to pursue his 
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dully vociition, his wife thus addressed 
him : — • 

" Marouf, thou must this evening bring 
me home a cake mode of the honey of 
bees.” 

" Should it please Allah that I receive 
any money to-day,” replied Marouf^ “ I 
will not fail.” 

Talk not hi that fashion,” said Fati- 
ma : ” whether thou reccivest mon^ or 
not, 1 will have luy honey cake. Only 
return to the house without one, Marouf^ 
and thou shalt see what a life I will lead 
thee I” 

"Allali is merciful !” exclaimed Marouf, 


General Le Clerc ; and this truly valiant cliief died in bis prison at Paris in 1803| cither by 
poison or violence, adds his biographer. 
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heaving a profound sigh, and quitting 
his house with dcs[3air in his soul. After 
repeating his morning prayers very de- 
voutly, he implored Allan to send him tlic 
means of purchasing a honey cake, that 
lie might, for one day ut least, \w deli- 
vered from the nersceutions of his wife, 
lie opened his sliop ; but all that day he 
Vaited in vain for emploraent ; no person 
sent him any work, and ut night he was 
without the means of biiving even bread. 
With a heavy heart, he shut up his shop, 
and bent his steps homewards. As he 
passed a confectioner’s shop, he paused 
before the door^witli a sorrowful look. 
The master of the shop, who knew him 
well, asked the cause of his chagiin. 

“ Ah ! ” replied MarOuf ; " it is because 
that wicked wife of mine will tear nij’ soul 
from my body, besides raising a din in my 
cars the livelong night. 8hc command- 
ed me to bring her home a honey cake 
this evening without fail, and I am obliged 
to disappoint her ; for, by the Prophet ! 
1 have not this day been able to earn 
wherewithal to buy us even our daily 
bread.” 

“ Do not afflict yourself,” said the com- 
ossioiiate pastry-cook, only tell me 
ow many cakes you want.” 

** One will suffice,” replied Murouf ; 
" for 1 wish not dainties for my own de- 
vouring.” 

" I am concerned,” said the maker of 
pasties, " that I have no honey of bees ; 
for the honey season has utterly fiiilecl 
this year. 1 nave no honey but that ex- 
pressed from sugar canes.” 

“ That is quite as good, or better,” an- 
swered Marouf. 

The good-natured pastry-cook then 
took syrup of sugar, flour, and butter, and 
presently made and baked a cake worthy 
of being served at a king’s tabic. 

** Now you want bre^ and cheese for 
yourself,” observed his friend, " or you 
will have to go siipperlcss to bed. Hold : 
here arc four small pieces of money to 
buy bread, and two for cheese ; six in all. 
You can repay me when you have the 
means,’* 

May Allah recompense your kind- 
ness!” exclaimed Marouf, and he re- 
turned to his house. 

Fatima was looking out for him. 
" Where is my hoiie;^ cake ? ” cried she, 
as soon as he came in sight. Here,” 
replied Marouf, liappy to have it in lus 
power, as he thought, to pacify her : but 
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the moment she beheld the cake whicli 
lie hiul procured, she exclaimed, Dost 
thou think, wretch, that I will demean 
myself eating cakes made of honey 
of sugar instead of honey of bees ? ” 

** Thou shoiildst he thankful that thou 
const get even that,” replied Marouf. At 
these words Fatima raised a diabolical 
outcry, and in a trice buffets and blow'S 
fell upon her poor husband with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. ** Return this instant, 
sorry villain ! ” she screamed in her rage, 
" and fetch me the sort of cake 1 clioosc 
to have.” These words were accompa- 
nied by n fresh shower of cuffs and kicKS, 
She broke one of his front teeth, tore out 
half his beard, and when poor Marouf 
endeavoured to defend himself from her 
attacks, her fury knew no bounds. Seizing 
him by the remainder of his beard, she 
called for help, as if he was uiurdcring 
her. The neighbours ran to her aid; imd 
having learned the cause of the strife, 
blamed Fatima’s conduct severely, “We,” 
said they, " are glad to eat cakes made 
of the honey of sugar canes, instead of 
that of bees, when we can get them : a 
great crime, truly, thy poor husband has 
committeil ! — the only fault we find in 
him is, that he has brought any sort of 
coke at all for a fury like thee!” 

After some time s|)cnt in trying to re- 
establish peace between Fatima and Ma- 
rouf, they succeeded in quieting her a 
little, and then withdrew. 

When tlie neighbours had retired, Fa- 
tima, quite cxliaiistcil by her o wn violence, 
sat down to supper, but again protested 
that nothing should induce her to eat 
a coke made of sugsu' iustcad of honey. 
— “ Oh ! in that case,” exclaimed Marouf, 
" do not disquiet tliyself ; I will^ cat the 
cake myscll^ and be thankful for it.” 

” Ah ! ” said his wife, looking at him 
spitefully, os, with much apparent satis- 
faction, he ate the cake ; " whatever 
hiq)pens, I know thou never losest thy 
appetite.” 

" So much the better for me,” said 
Marouf, continuing to eat : " howler, 
if thou wUt but be peaceable to-night, 
I will bring thee a honey cake to-morrow, 
if such a thing is to be found in Cairo.” 
With these wordsFatima became pacified; 
and Marouf thought that, with her pas- 
sion, she had dismissed every feeling of 
Ul-will. 

The next morning Marouf rose betimes, 
and opened his shop ns usiul; but the 
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hour of prayer was scarcely passed, when 
two officers of justice cited him to appear 
licfore the cadi, for having, as thc^ said, 
maltreated his wife. No sooner did Mar 
rouf enter the cadi’s court, than he espied 
Ills wife Fatima, her veil stained with 
blood, her arms bound up with bandages, 
her garments rent, and her hair dishe- 
velled : altogether she presented a most 
pitiful spectacle. The moment she beheld 
her husband she shed a torrent of tears, 
and inside the air resound with her sobs 
and lamentations, so that the heart of 
the cadi, who was an excellent man, was 
moved to compassion. 

** Hast thou no fear of Allah before 
thine eves,” said the (Jadi, severely, to 
Muroiit, " that thou cxertest thy manly 
strength in ill-tnniting so fair a w'lnnan, 
in breaking her arms and teeth, and in 
rending the Iresses of her hair V ” 

“ If I have done her the slightest in- 
jury ,** returned Marouf, — “if 1 have 
tniiehcd one tooth, or rent otic of her 
hairs — may you, iny lord cadi, condemn 
me to the severest punishment the law 
can inflict.” lie then related the cause 
of the affray, and called in the neighbours 
who had intertered, to bear witnm that 
he had only acted on the defensive. 

The cadi, who was a very good old 
^ man, and exceedingly rich, <ieclared that 
Futim was the real criminal, and dis- 
missed ncr coinpluiiit; hut as he had licen 
m'eatly moved by her beauty and her tears, 
he took out a piece of gold, and gave it 
to her, saying, “ Here is something to 
* buy thee tfie cake of the honey of bees, 
which thou so greeilily desirest. Take it ; 
and for the future live in peace with thy 
husband.” Fatima clutched the piece of 

f ;old, rejoicini; that so much more good 
lad befallen her than she deserved ; and 
the benevolent cadi, aRer addressing to 
them many sage counsels and verses from 
the Arabian poets, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of harmony in the manage 
state, dismissed them from his tribun^, 
as he thought, fully reconciled. 

Marouf had scarcely re-entered his 
shop, and resumed his work, when tlie 
officers of justice again made their appear- 
ance, and lie randed money for their fees. 
At first he f'ea sed, saying that he had 
been pronounced innocent of the charge 
for wnich they had cited him; neverthe- 
less, they soon convinced him that, guilty^ 
or innocent, he must pay the fees of 
justice, unless he wished to be cited 
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a second time, and pay a second set of 
fees, to satisfy the cadi’s officers. Poor 
Marouf was obliged to sell half of the 
tools wherewith he gained hi.s bread. 
Vexed and harassed as he was, he hoped 
the worst was over, and that his wife 
would now let him enjoy some iieuce. 
Never was he more mistaken. The next 
morning he entered his shop ; Init what 
to do there he knew not; part of his tools 
having been sold, the rcmaiiuJer were 
almost useless. He leaned his head on 
his hands, absorbed in u deei> reverie, 
from which he. was clisagrccably aroused 
by the arrival of two new officers of 
justice, who ordered him tu appear to an- 
swer tile complaint of his wife for per- 
sonal ill-treatment. 

“ Rut,” said Marouf, “ that affair is 
already settled; the cadi, Alxm llaiuet, 
ha.s dismissCil the complaint as groundless, 
imd hsus declared me innocent.” 

“ VVe know nothing of that,” replied 
the officers, “ for any thing we can tell, 
this may he a fresh matter of ofleiice ; • 
you arc rei|iiircd to appear before another 
cadi, and yon must go with us forthwith.” 
Repining at this fresh v('\atioii, Marouf 
followed them, and found his wayward 
spouse ill the same state as before, weep- 
ing and crying aloud, and imploring for 
justice on her barbarous husband. The 
affair having been examined, the new cadi 
derided against Fatima the Capricious, 
and dismissed her from his tribunal with 
many reproofs. Marouf gained liis cause, 
but the officers of justice were a second 
time tu he feed; ami these fees absorbed 
almost the whole of the money he could 
raise from the remaining tools left in his 
shop. Half distracted, he ran through 
the town with rent garments, and in this 
state of despair cncoiinterccl one of his 
friends, who said — “ How, Ma"o art 
thou here ? the governor of the i 'iy has 
sent his guards in search of thee ; for thy 
wife, who has been disappointed of her 
ends in obtaining a sentence of imprison- 
ment or bastinado against thee, has up- 
pculed to the governor, who has sent his 
guard to seize thee.” 

At these words Marouf almost went 
mad on the spot. Taking to bis heels, he 
ran with all his speed for the purpose of 
escaping from the wickedness of his wife, 
lie had yet remaining five small pieces of 
money ; with these he purchase bread 
and cheese, and, though so slenderly pro* 
vided, resolved io leave Ckiiro forever. It 
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was then winter; the rain fell in torrents, 
and wet him to the skin. In traversing 
the suburb of Cairo called Adelcyeh*, he 
passed by the grand mosque built by King 
Adel : a’ little further on was an exten-^ 
sive edifice formerly erected by that king 
for a palace. Marouf entered the ruins, 
for the purpose of obtaining shelter from 
the storm. There he threw hiiiibclf on 
the ground, mid began to weep and com- 
plain, ill the heaviness of his heart ex- 
claiming nloiiil, “ Miserable man that I 
am! Ilow dreadful it is to be tied to 
a woman as wicked as a demon ! Oh, 
Allah ! Allah ! conduct my steps to some 
place whither she may never be able to 
follow me ! ** 

As he thus bewailed himself, the wall 
before him opened, and through the cluism 
appeared a hideous head, the sight of 
which eoiigeuled the liLood in Maroufs 
veins, and made his hair bristle on his 
brow. After regarding him for some time, 
the genius said to him, in a voice that 
somiiled throiigli the mined walls like a 
thuiuler peal — ** Who art ihoii, son of 
man, and wherefore dost thou trouble 
my ri'posc ? During two ages tiiat 1 have 
dwelt in this place, I have not met with 
any person who has eoiidnetcil himself 
like thee. Wliat is the cause of thy 
grief? Pei haps 1 can aid ihcc; for truly 
tlioii hast eveited iny compassion.’* 

“ Jhit who art thou ? ’* asked Manmf, 
whose dismay was somewhat abated by 
the tenor of these w'ords. " 1 am the in- 
habitant of this [Kilaec,” replied the 
apparition : “ let that sufiice thee ; and 
if thoii woiildst accept the aid I oficr thee, 
tell me thy story, and the cause of thy 
grief, without reservation or deceit,” 

Marouf imnicdiatel) recited all the 
persecutions he had sufiered from his 
wife Fatima the Capricious, and finished 
by declaring that he only required to be 
transported to some place where she 
might never hear tidings of him more. 

Thy desires shall be accomplished,” 
cried the genius. As he spoke, tiie wall 
was rent further down, and he came 
forth; but so frightfully ugly wa.s he, that 
Marouf, unable to abide the sight of liiiii, 
fell on the ^ound with terror. The ge- 
nius took him on his back, extended a 


pair of wings, webbed and hooked like 
those of a bat, and having hovered for 
some time over Cairo like a thunder 
doud, began to fly in the direction of 
the desert He flew all night with Marouf 
on his back, and just at the break of dawn 
alighted on a high mountain. 

" Sccbt thou that city at the foot of 
the inoiintuin,” cried the genius to Mn- 
rouf ; ‘‘ it is far enough from Cairo to hide 
thee from the pursuit of thy wife Fatima 
A1 Ara. Descend and seek tliy fortune: 
if lliOLi dust not mar it by imprudence, a 
brilliant destiny awaits thee there!” With 
these words the genius spread his wings, 
and vanished, leaving Marouf idinost in a 
state of btupefaction on tlic summit of 
tlie mountain. 

After the departure of the genius, Ma- 
rouf began to descend the nioiintain, and 
as he drew nearer to the city before him, 
he was astonished at the magnificence of 
its bazaars, mid the splendour of its pa- 
laces: the prospect charined his eyes, 
but abated not the sadness of his heart. 
When he entered the city, the inhabitants 
gathered round him, rudely examining 
and comnunUiiig on the fashion of his 
g::riiicnts, which ditlered from theirs. 

“ \'uii are a stranger V” said one of 
them ; “ w hence do yon come ? ” 

“ From Cairo, the capital of Egypt.*’ 

“ W'lien did jou depart thence? ” 

“ Yesterday evening I coimiicnccd my 
journey,” rcplic'd Marouf. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” erieil the questioner, 
bursting into loud laughter, and address- 
ing some ol’ his fellow-citizens that stood . 
near him : “ friends, here is a niudnian, 
who declares that he set out from Cairo 
last night, when wc oil know that it is a 
whole year’s journey from this city.” 

“ You arc mad, not 1,” replied Marouf, 

“ for you .contradict the truth. 1 re- 
peat to you that 1 was at Cairo yesterday 
evening, and if you will not bdieve my 
words, behold the bread freshlv baked 
that I bought at Cairo last niglit.^’ 

The sight of the bread caused no little 
surprise to the inhabitants, who knew 
that it was such as wiis eaten in Cairo, 
and that they had not the like in 
their country; besides, they perceived 
that it had really been baked only the 


* Tlic street here mentioned is the most modem part of Cairo ; it has not been made 
three hinidrecl years : from this circumstance wc may form a notion with respect to the 

age of this tale : in the original Arabian manuscript, it is numbered the thousand and first 
night, and is the coneliidiiig tale. 
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night before. The crowd around IVfarouf 
increased, some declaring their opinion 
that he spoke the truth, others that he 
was an impostor. 

In the midst of the dispute, a man mag- 
nificently dressed, and mounted on a 
mule, passed that way. Two slaves 
marched before him, to clear a pasitage 
through tile crowil. 

Arc you not ashamed,** said he to 
the innltitiulc, “ to persecute a stranger 
ill this inhospitable inuiincr ? You have 
110 right thus to molest him.** 

All present were too much abashed by 
this reproof to reply. jVLirouf tliaiikcd 
the sheik for his kind interference ; and 
having been invited by his protector to 
repose himself ut his house, gratefully 
accepted the proposal. Most magnifi- 
ficcntly was he entertained in tiie palace 
of the hospitable sheik. At the conclu- 
sion of there past the latter demanded of 
his guest liis name and the place whence 
he came ? 

** I am called Marouf,*’ replied his 
guest, “ and ( am by trade a iiiender of 
old furniture. ’* 

From wliat city are you ? ” 

“ From i Jairo.” 

“ From what quarter ? ** 

Marouf named it, — “ The lied Street.** 

" Know you the persons that dwell in 
that' arter?** 

" \es,** said Marouf, “ I was bom 
there, and I know most of them.” He 
then mentioned the names of several 
persons, with whom he was acquainted. 

“ Perhaps,** asked liis eiitortniiier, “ you 
know Sheik Ahmed, the colour mer- 
chant ? ** 

" Holy prophet ! do I know him ? — 
Why, he is my most iiitiniatc neigh- 
bour.*’ 

“ He is well, I hope ? ’* 

« Perfectly so, Allah be praised.” 

" How many children has he ? ** 

Three, Moustafa, Mohammed, and 
Ali.’* 

What arc they ? ** 


Mou.stafa is a professor in a medrtyt 
seh * s Mohammed keeps a dyer's shop in 
his fiithcr's ueiglibournood ; but as for 
Ali, he was the beloved coiiijianion of 
my infancy ; iny merry playmate : a thou- 
sand tricks have wc played together 
when we were boys. Among otlici* 
roguish pranks, wc sometimes dressed our- 
selves like little Christian boys, and pciii- 
tnited into their churches, where we tore 
out the pictures from the priests* books. 
One unlucky day a Christian caught us in 
the fact; the priest corii|)lained to Ali's 
father, and threatened to summon him 
before tlic cadi. Ahmcil severely cha.s- 
tised his son ; whereupon Ali took to 
(light, and has not been seen or heard of 
fiir more than twenty years.” 

“ Can you not then recognise v«ur an- 
cient iHeiid and comrade ? ’* asked Ma- 
roiiPs host: behold the lost son of 
Ahmed, the d)er of Cairo!” With 
these words he aftoctionately ctnbraced 
his guest, who was transported with jo^ 
at thus again hidioUling the friend of his^ 
youth in a distant country. 

“ Now,*’ said the merchant Ali, “ tell 
me the history of }onr adventures since 
we parted, and the reivsons which in- 
diicetl you to quit Cairo ?” 

Marouf iiistimtly related the prticulars 
of his marriage with Fatima A1 Ara, or 
the C'apricious ; the toriiieiit.'» he had siif- 
tered from her restless temper; and finally 
acquainted his friend that lie had been 
transported in one night (rom Cairo, on 
the hack of a genius. 

“ Yon iim.st take care,** replied the 
merchant AJi, “that none hut myself 
learn the manner of your arrival, or the 
inhabitants of this city will report you to 
be a sorcerer, and an accursed being, and 
will not permit you to establish yourself 
among them. You must pursue a dificrcnl 
course. Take these thuu.suiid ducats, 
and to-morrow you shall mount the best 
mule in my stables, and proceed to die 
bazaar, where vou will see me seated 
amongst our richest merchants. As soon 


* Tlie word nudreueh signifies a college for public iostniction. Some of die children of 
the institution are taught and fed gratuitously. There arc public professors of many 
sciences; of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, history, polite literature, &c. 
These professors arc named miiderris. They ore divided into several classes, and rise by 
seniority. Besides the medressd^$ there are public schools, called mekleb, where children of 
indigent families are taught to read. Cairo has so many public schools of diffhrent, kinds 
thatT according to Herbelot, there is a large book composed solely of their history and 
various regulations- 
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:is you appear 1 will rise to meet 
kiss your hands, and conduct you to my 
.seat with every token of respect. This 
conduct will procure you great eonsider- 
iition. 1 shall then propose that you be 
admitted amongst the number of our 
merchants. You will hire a shop ; in a 
little time you will become ns prosperous 
as myself, and will no longer remeinber 
the troubles of which your union with 
Fatima A1 Ara has been the cause.*’ 
Maroiif could scarcely find words to 
express his acknowledgements to his 
friend. The following morning he was 
mounted on a hue mule richly harnessed, 
with his purse of a thousand ducats 
hanging at his girdle; wlieh he arrived 
at the biiZtinr, the part was played which 
had been sigrced on bv the two friends. 

“ This person then is a rich merchant ?*’ 
demanded the khowadjalis of Ali. 

“ A rich merchant, do joii ask ?” re- 

I tlifd lie ; “ by the camel of the prophet, 
ke is one of the first merchants in the 
.world! lie is connected with innunicr- 
able merchnnts iti Kgypt, in Yciueii, in 
India, and even in (*hhm. His store of 
goods is lu)undle.ss. As for myself, 1 am 
a mere pedler compared to liiin. You 
will see V. hat sort of a man he is when 
you come to know him intimately.” 

After these nssurances, the merchants 
conceivixl the highest idea of Maroiif; 
wlioin they invited one after another to 
dine with "them, being desirous of learn- 
ing the current prices of goods in various 
countries. 

“ You have, without doubt, plenty of 
bales of red silk ?” asked they of Murouf. 
“ tjiiantities ? ” he replied. 

“ Of yellow ? ” 

(jiiaiitities.” To otlier .similar ques- 
tions he made the some rc{)ly. 

Whilst they were thus discoursing, a 
beggar entered the hall where they sut at 
meat ; and going the round of the table, 
asked every guest tor alms. Soniii gave 
him u piece of money, some half a piece, 
and many gave nothing. At last the beggar 
ajiproached Mnrouf, who put his hand iii 
the purse that hung at liis girdle, and 
presented the suppliant with a handful of 
gold. 

** Marouf must be a man of prodigious 
wealth,” said the merchants one to 
another, ** if this is his customary mode 
of bestowing alms.” 

The oth(T beggars in the city being 
informed of the strange merchant's liber- 


ality, thronged round him whenever he 
appeared in public, and craved his charity ; 
on each he bestowed a handful of money, 
till in short time he had none left. 
The contents of liis purse being ex- 
hausted, he turned to one of the prin- 
cipal merchants, and observed with a 
smile — ‘‘If I had known that you had 
so many poor in the city, I would have 
come better provided, and instead of a 
purse would have brought n whole sack 
of ducats ; for it is iny custom to relieve 
the distressed in every place which I 
linppen to visit: but 1 must now wait 
the arrival of the rich earavtiii which 1 
expect. Meantime, I must put them oft', 
with the usual benediction, ‘ May Alla 
aid you !* which 1 hear muttered on all 
sides, when to give alms is inconvenient.” 

“ It were a pity your charitable inten- 
tions should be baulked,” said the mer- 
chant with wlioni he conversed: “here 
is a purse of a thousand ducats, which I 
will lend \ou till your caravan arrives.” 

Marouf without .scrupie took flic 
money, and distributed it at the door of 
a mobquc where he and his coinpaiiion 
bad been performing their devotions. All 
the inerehants admired the liberality of 
Marouf; who in this manner bormwed 
and distributed above ten thousand 
pieces of gold. During this time be con- 
tinued to speak of the richness of his 
rxpLTtcd caravan, and of bis prodigious 
possessions in stuffs, in gold, and in pre- 
cious stones. 

Day after day elapsed, and no caravan 
raatle its appearance. The merchants 
became uneasy and suspicious : they 
wanted their capital, and w'crc tormented 
with the dread of its loss. Having pro- 
ceeded in a body to the house of the 
merchant Ali, who had so greatly vaunted 
the riches of the stranger, they demand- 
ed of him for what reason he had spoken 
Ko highly of liis friend. Ali put them off 
for a time ; and sending for Marouf, re- 
proached him with his folly in thus dis- 
sipating the loan which he had obtained, 
and in misiibiiig the credit which Ali 
had procured him for the purpose of 
establishing him at once in trade. To 
these remonstrances Marouf jestingly re- 
plied, tliat all would be right on the 
arrival of his caravan. 

Shortly afterwards the merchants sum- 
moned Ali before the divan of the sultan, 
in order to obtain an account of the 
money lent on his representation of 
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Maroufs f^rcat wealth. The sultan^ 
however, was extremely avaricious ; and 
such men arc very liable to be deceived 
by a tale of immense riches. When he 
had heard of MarouPs unprecedented 
rofusion, and of the c\j)cctod caravan, 
e at once made up his mind that the tale 
was true. Having called his vi/ier aside — 

“Why,** said he, “should we not 
make some profit of this man and of his 
iminense wealth? 1 do not distrust him 
like these greedy usurious merchants; 
1 will show him some trust and civility 
before the arrhal of his caravan, that L 
may atlcrwards profit by it exclnsiveU.'* 

“ Your highness,** rcplicil the vizier, 
“there is seldom much profit to be gained 
by dealing with such adventurers.” 

“ But,’’ said the sultan, “ 1 maintain 
that this man is not an adventurer, and 
I will on the instant put the mutter to 
the proof.” 

lie then put a thousand questions to 
Marouf rcs[)ccting his debts and his riches. 
To each interrogatory, Marouf replied in 
his usual manner, by vaunting the wealth 
contained in his expected caravan. 

To the account which lie was so will- 
ing to believe, the sultan listened with 
much satisfaction; and terminated the 
interview by displaying before Marouf a 
jicar' )f great size, for which he declared 
that lie had just given a thousand ducats. 
Marouf took it, examined it on all sides, 
hchl it against the light, and at last crush- 
ed it beneath his foot. 

“ What lutet thou done?” cried the 
sultan : “ thou hast broken a peai'l that 
cost a thousand ducats.” 

“ A thousand ducats ! ” replied Ma- 
ronf : “ it was hut a piece of round glass ! 
Believe me, 1 am a judge of these things : 
I have sacks full of real pearls larger than 
that in iny caravan.” 

This discourse thoroughly awakened 
the cupidity ol’ the sultan. “ Vizier,” 
said lie, when he had retired from the 
divan, “ this Marouf would make an ex- 
cellent match for iny daughter.” 

“ May Allah preserve } our majesty and 
the princess your daughter from such a 
deceitful rogue I ” answered the vizier. 

“ Thou art a traitor ! *’ exclaimed the 
sultan, in a passion, “ and speakest thus 
spitefully ot my chosen son-in-law, be- 
cause 1 lately refused thee the hand of 
the princess ! Cease to load this worthy 
man with thy calumnies; and learn, 
wretch, that he has u whole caravan full 


of real pearls as lui^ as the false one 
which I displayed liefore him for the pur- 
pose of trying his skill in precious stones. 
Think of a necklace for my daughter — 
a necklace wholly composed of pearls of 
that size ! But thou art an envious trai- 
tor, in whom 1 will no longer confide.” 

Ill this manner the poor vizier was ef- 
fectually silenced ; nay, more, was himself 
obliged to aiiTioiincc to Marouf the sul- 
tan’s intended alliance. Marouf received 
the news with great coolness, and willi- 
out tesiifying die least surprise, merely 
observed, tliat the nuptials could not take 
place till allcr the arrival of liis caravan, 
as the wedding of a princess to a niuii of 
his wealth w'ould occasion great expenses : 
t.'iat, on his wedding-night, he must dis- 
tribute a thousand purses to the poor, a 
thousand purses in presents to the prin- 
cess’s household, in addition to a thoii- 
s:md purses for festive expenses, pearls, 
and jewels for the hiide. “ All this,” 
continued Miwoiif, “ will be nothing to nu; 
when once my caravan arrives.” And si> 
incessantly and confidently did he talk of 
his caravan, that at lust he began liim.self 
to believe tliat he really hud one coming. 

The vizier returned to the sultan, and 
again protested that no trust should he 
placed in such an adventurer as Marouf. 
At tliis his master wits so much enraged, 
that he swore hy the prophet, and hy t!ie 
stone at Mecca, that unless he held his 
tongue on that subject, his head would 
soon be divorced from his shoiiKlcrs. 

On the same day, the sultan M'lit for 
Marouf, and insisted on his immediate 
marriage with his ilaiighter; declaring 
that, until tlic arrival of his caravan, th.e 
royal treasury should he at his disjjosul. 
The chief imam was instaiiti v bummoiied, 
and the contract coinplctcil ; the whole 
city was illuminated, and fcastings and 
rejoicings were seen on every side. 

Marouf Jiimsclf was seated on u superb 
throne; and us he wits a haudsouc man, 
andofgood stature, his new digiiimccoine 
him extremely well. A cmwd of singers, 
musicians, rope-dancers and tumblers, pre- 
sented tiicmsclvcs before him ; and on 
all of them Marouf lavished gold by hand- 
fuls — the treasurer had not a iiionient’s 
repose: at each instant a demand was 
made for new purses, and the vizier was 
reudv to die with wrath. 

The diversions and rejoicings lasted 
forty days ; at the end of that time, no 
news having arrived of the expected ca- 

X 5 
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ravan, the treasurer found it impossible 
longer to answer tlie calls of Marouf’s 
extravi^nce; and taking an opijortunity 
of finding the sultan and the vizier alone 
together, he announced to them the in- 
telligence that the royal treasury was 
utterly exhausted. 

“ Of a truth,” observed the sultan, 
with a look of great perplexity, “ this 
rich caravan tarries sadly on the road.” 

The vizier smiled. ‘‘ Yon may wait 
till the day of judgment ” said he, ^ yet 
shall you not behold it.” 

f* ]3ut,” said the sultan, " what course 
arc wc to take, vizier, in ord(!r to discover 
the truth ? ” 

** The princess alone can aid us in this 
dilemma,” rejdicd the vizier : ^ your ma- 
jesty would tlo well to conimaiul her to 
draw tills secret from her husband by 
means of her caresses.” 

“ Thy counsel is pnident,” said the 
sultan : “ and if this stranger is an im- 
' postor, 1 swear he shall pay dearly for his 
villunics.” 

The sultan having summoned his daugh- 
ter to converse with her, the princess ap- 
peared b(*foru iiiin ; but us the vizier was 
in the hall, she seated licrsclf behind a 
curtain. The vizier informed the [irincess 
of the suspicions excited by the conduct 
of her husband. 

” Most assuredly,” saitl the princess, 
- we see iiotliing of this grand caravan; 
and yet his whole discourse is of dhi* 
iiioiids, pearls, rubies, and countless 
riches.” 

“ Well, my daughter,” replied the sul- 
tan, I chnr^ thee to use all the arts of 
thy sex to wring thy husband’s secret 
from bis breast, and to learn whence he 
comes ; for 1 fear that we have been de- 
ceivcil by a wretched im[)ostor : in that 
case, a lingering and a cruel death shall be 
his doom.” 

“ Your commands shall be obeyed, my 
father,” said the princess, as she retired. 


When Marouf entered his harem that 
evening, never had the princess looked so 
beautiful : she bad bestowed more than 
usual care on her toilette. Never had 
she been so tender or caressing. Her 
words and her voice were sweeter than 
honey; and her poor husband’s brain 
was almost turned witli delirium. 

“ Light of my eyes ! ” said she ; “ de- 
light of my heart ! — life of my soul ! — 
for thee would I sacrifice my existence, 
whatever be thy fortune, 1 am ready to 
partake it ! But thou must conceal no- 
thing from me. Wherefore tarries thy 
caravan so long on its w'ay ? If thou wilt 
confide in me — perhaps there is some 
embarrassment, from which 1 inav relieve 
thee.” 

“ Must I confess to thee the whole 
truth, my princess ? ” asked Marouf. 

“ Yes,” said she ; " ami without fear.’* 

“Well, then,” returned Marouf, "know, 
that J am neither a merchniit nor the 
possessor of a caravan : ’* and he pro- 
ceeded to relate his whole history. 

You are the master of many wiles,” 
observed the princess, smiling : " and I 
sec that tlie vizier biul siifiicicnt ground 
for his suspicion. A prinecbs like me 
might well be ashamed of her union with 
a low-born adventurer; nevertheless, I 
cannot find it in my heart to deliver you 
lip to the rage of my father and his vizier, 
who have sworn your death. Were the 
truth once known, and were you no more, 
1 should be forced into a hateful nuirringc 
with the vizier: you must therefore, flee 
to some distant country, and, when my 
father dies, 1 will send for you again.” 

" 1 put myself under your protection, 
my sultana,” replied Marouf, " and will, 
in all things, obey you.” 

The princess gave liim a purse of gold 
and the habit of a mnmcliikc. Before 
dawn, lie disguised himself, and left the 
city undiscovered. 

{To be contmiicd.) 


STANZAS TO MR. CROSS, 

(The well4cnoum Proprielor of Exeter Change^) 

0\ HIS ACCKSSION TO THE OFFICE OF DIRKCTOlt OF TIIF St'BHEY 
XOOLOOICAL 0.\RDRNS. 

Nature formed but one such man ! — Bj/roiu 

So, Mr. Cross ! 

You seem inclin’d to migrate like the swallow, 

And, rapture-led, your old profession follow. 

With heart unbroken by tlic loss 
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Of your proud elephant. 

Whose far-extt^ded trunk 
Look’ll quite magnificent, 

And whose companions into ciphers sunk 
As the long-winded yell 
l/pon their ears in startling thunder fell! 

’Iwas then I caught 
The spirit of I^ord Byron’s strain. 

And silently I thought, 

** When shall such hero live again ? ” 

Great Potentate 

You should have been liccordcr in Noah’s Ark, 

Or Keeper of the Seals in Kegent’s J*ark; 

But seals of state 

You leave to Brougham’s care; 

And in the fairy dell 
Of rural Camberwell, 

A " cli.nrtcrcd libertine,” you breathe fresh air, 

And listen to the birds 

That welcome you with songs more sweet than words. 
Until you deem 
The spell- enchanted \ision 
A portion of some ilrcaiu 
llestorcd from Ovid’s paradise Blysian, 

Sublime Zoologist! 

Perhaps you intend to please the minds of some 
With sweeter scenes than tlic Colosseum, 

Aud ill your coq)s enlist 

Birds of tfic bright and siiuny plume, 

Aiul star-eyed like the sky, 

To liytiiii }our praise where roses bloom, 

Aud summer breezes sigh. 

In your Ba^otian shades 

The monkey may recite his pasquinades. 

And gratify the blues 

Like you, (sagacious elf) 

Who’ve quitted the King’s Mews^ 

Determined to become a Mmc yourself. 

Your Album’s stored, 

1 should presume, with subjects of Zoology 
As rich and rare as Wilson’s Ornithology,* 

And you arc really Lord 
Of dromedaries, eagles, zebras, hears, 

And various other beauties of their kind, 

Exhibiting, in single ones and pairs. 

The ” utile cum dulti ” well coiiibiiicd ; 

And, like old George the Third, 

Or Coemo Medid, who nobly stirred 
In favour of his native land. 

They might from tower and steeple 
In panoramic order stand. 

Proclaiming you the “ Father of your People ! ” 

I fondly hope 

Your efforts arc not born to “blush unseen,” 

As Micliael Sadler’s, Hunt’s, and mine 'have been: 

A glorious scope x i 
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Is left you in the green retreats 
Of sylvan Camb^well, 

Where you may teach Imboons the use of seats^ 

And ^ws and parrots how to spell. 

The public will reward you for your loss, 

. And your election end witli Chairing* Cross; 

And may you feel the charms 
That gild with light the intellectual morn, 

Placed like the Boyal Anns 
Between the Uoii and the Unicorn! 

Charles Fi'Dqe, jiiii. 


THE ENTOMBED ALIVE. 

As a fair lily, *iicath the hot sun*s ray, 

Bent o*cr its stem and fading fast awav, — 

So frail — so fair she stood. Her bright blue eye. 

Holding communion with its kindred &ky, 

Was upwards fixed ; — from their sable hood, 

Her auburn tresses flowed, a golden flood, — 

And o’er her sackcloth vesture loved to rove. 

And ’mid her beads their spiral twinings wove. 

A golden agnus ever and anon 

She kissed; and then her dork eye glanced upon 

The chapel altar, where her Saviour' mild 

On his dark murderers serenely smiled, 

And seemed — so true the pictur’d lines— still torn 
By scourge, and spear, and nail, and crown of thorn. 

The sun beamed through each oriel window still; — 

Still flowed the murmurs of a motinfaiii rill, 

Trilling near that dark abbey, — whilst a breeze 
Woo’d as of old the mournful cypress trees; — 

All — all — the same as on that solemn hour 
When first she fled the world’s ensnaring power. 

And took the sacred veil, and swore to be 
'f'hc bride of heaven to all eternity, — 

Herself alone now changed ! 

Through the arch’d chapel’s aisle, in twilight dim, 

Boll the deep echoes or a funeral hymn ; 

'J'he sound of her sweet voice sublimely floats. 

Now high, now low, as peal the organ notes; 

It ceases, and the weeping sisters stand 
*J'o kiss for the last time that chilly hand. 

Mask’d ruflians bear her thence, and men unknown 
Form her dark grave within the dungeon-stone. 

Narrow and damp. They place her then within 
The hollowed wall, and thmr dread work begin ; 

E’en the stern abbess sullen silence kept. 

Lest one should sec the imbidilcn tears she wept. 

As stone on stone was heaped, so less and less 
Trembled her niurmurings of deep distress, 

The workmen fixed the last block mournfully, 

And the world closed for ever on her eye 1 ' 
iMndon, Dxdymus SBCCNSuf. 


Query, Charing C'ross. — PHnier's DiiHL 
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Fai£ndship*s Offi'.ring for 1833. Smith 
ami Elder. Price 

Friendship’s Offering” is, as usual, 
early in the field. This Annual has aU 
ivays possessed ^rcat claims to attention, 
and certainly will not, in its ninth year, 
be lowered in public estimation. The 
purchaser and collector of portraits will 
lie pleased with the frontispiece, which is 
valuable, when we consider that it is from 
the last finished work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; but, in point of beaut}', the 
lady adds nothing to the attraction of the 
book. From her look of unpretending 
good sense, we arc inclined to suppose 
that the accidental circumstance of her 
having been the last sitter to Sir Thoniac, 
rather than any wish of her own, has 
c-aiiscd her to exhibit her person ns the 
f)rinia donna of an annual. The engraver 
bus assiduously copied the great painter’s 
defective mnnlicrisins in preference to his 
more graceful ones. We find the same 
can^less drawing of the back-ground and 
extremities, but we look in vain for the 
depth and power of the eyes and brow, 
an the sparkling expression of counte- 
nance pccidiar to the portraits of Sir 
Thomas. The right hand is vilely drawn, 
and worse engraved : it appears* swollen 
and deformed, and the hanclKercliicriooks 
like a cushion. The back drapery is un- 
finished. Publishers ought to have their 
plates honestly reviewed before they arc 
turned out of the hands of crack engra- 
vers. The next plate is engraved by £. 
Findcn from a fanciful design of Richter’s. 
The slightest deviation from taste would 
have ruined this picture; a touch too 
little would have left it iueirectivc; a 
touch too much would have rendered it 
ridiculous: but the happy medium has 
been attained, and the hovering Fairy and 
her reflection manifest themselves to the 
eye at the first glance, with great truth 
and beauty. The surrounding sccncrv 
and water is pleasingly touched, though 
not elaborately finished. “ The Poet’s 
Dream,” by Wcstall, is poor and flat, both 
in design and engraving. The faces are 
plain, and, what is worse, artificial ; and 
the monstrous paw on the lady’s shoulder 
is not human. The national benefit that 
has accrued to British art from the ex- 
hibition of the Claudes at Pall Mall, was 


never more apparent than in the next 
beautiful plate, culled the” Embarkation,” 
designed by Whiclielo, and exquisitely 
engraved % K. Brandard. From the 
water beneath to the sky above the cri- 
tic’s eye in vain endeavours to descry a 
fault; and the eye of the most inex- 
pericnccrl must delight to lose itself down 
that far, shadows, glorious distance which 
melts away in the siiushine. It is an imi- 
tation of Claude’s ” St. Ursula,” hut such 
imitations are virtues in the artist. “ The 
Orphan,” by Holmes, is very pretty. The 
girl’s face lias the 7inhe ex])rcssion of 
cliildUh innocence which Holmes can so 
well depict. The right side of the nose 
and the corner of the mouth are some- 
what coarsely done by the engraver, who 
has only finiblied this figure and her ac- 
companiiiiciits ; the other face, the tr(e, 
and cottage being left in a slovenly state: 
the distance is too near. There is some- 
thing very elegant in the idea, design, and 
execution of the plate called Expect- 
ation.” The figure of the lady has all 
the ease and beauty so often found in 
Wood’s portraits, and her face is much 
liandsoiner than his faces generally arc. 
It is well engraved by Findcn, and finished 
with his accustomed care and honesty. 

The Greek Mother” is an interesting 
and animated subject, hy Corbonld, pret- 
tily engraved hy 11. Rolls. The girl’s 
face is too small, and the expression 
peevish. ” The Dismal Story,” fiuin a 
design of Stotliard’s, is very poor, and the 
bead-like eyes and open mouths of the 
group attempt the expression of astonish- 
ment and interest ; but lifeless caricature 
is alone eilected. The painters of Sto- 
thurd’s day, instead of studying from na- 
ture, were so much accustomed to compose 
faces, that wc cannot wonder at the want 
of reality oRcn apparent in their labours. 
There is no particular fault to be found 
with the “ Palace,” but it has a made-up, 
artificial look, and reminds us of a drop 
scene in a theatre. This will be a 
charm in the precincts of Cockneysbirc, 
** Myrrliina and Myrto” is the title of the 
succeeding plate. Should Myrto rise 
from her scat, she would be found of 
most gigantic stature. An appearance of 
soilness, very pleasing to the eye, is ef- 
fected in this plate, as the faces, limbs, 
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and sky arc stippled, whilst the drapery 
and trees are worked in good and bold 
line engraving. The faces display Wood’s 

i )eculiur mannerisms. The heavy eye- 
ids and long upper lips, slightly drooping 
at the corner, give a grievoiisness of fea- 
tures inconsistent with true beauty. The 
hiinilarity of attitude observable in the 
two pair of feet is monotonous. ** The 
J^rcdiction” is not a fir&t-rate plate. Mr. 
C. Rolls has left his work too soon. The 
luce of the conjuror, and the whole of 
the lower part of the print, arc in a 
bcratchy, half iinished state ; the features 
of the lover little better; indeed, the 
Avliole of his figure resembles that of a 
stuffed doll. 'J'iic female is pleasing, and 
her attitude expressive. 

The prose in this volume is of a far 
superior quality to the poctiy, with the 
CNCcption ol a fanciful and elegant poem 
of some length by the Editor, called A 
Dream of Fairy Land.” The book com- 
mences with a feeble prettiness, in verse, 
by T. Haynes Baylcy, on the subject of 
“ FriemKhip’s Ollcring a set task in all 
probability, and executed with disrelish. 
“ The liicondinry,” by Miss Mitford, is a 
tale of the day, composed with much 
good feeling and ability. Her portraiture, 
however, wants the mellowing of time 
and distance; she has called too many 
real and living persons to witness a ficti- 
tious narrative. “ The t^iibstitulc,” 
though interesting, leaves an unpleasant 
feeling on the mind. Mr. Baninrs popu- 
larity ought not to excuse even the occa- 
sional use of nncuuth expressions, sucIi 
as “ her mouth — beautiful mouth ! nar- 
row, pulpy, richly coloured, out-brcatli- 
iiig,” and “ she saw his stalwart, though 
comely daughter.” “ The Poet’s Dream,” 
by Mr. Bulwer, contains some good lines. 
“ Queen Anne’s Sixpence” presents us 
with a succession of historical portraits, 
from the Earl of Peterborough to the 
Duke of Wellington, full of life, spirit, 
and reality, and brilliant in wit and ima- 
gination. How it found its way into an 
Annual we arc at a loss to iniagiiie, un- 
less its introduction may be explained by 
the circumstance, that it opens with three 
or four drossy pages, which nearly pre- 
vented our perasal of ir-< valuable finale. 
It forms one of onr extracts, but we shall 
take the liberty of inserting only the in- 
teresting portion. The Death of King 
Hacho,” which is an attempt to imitate 
Motherwell i i ^t 3 lc and subject, is not 
successful. “ Ou Green Grass” is one 


of the Rev. Charles Taylor’s excellent 
essays, full of Waltonian touches. He is 
one of those invaluable authors who im- 
part loveliness to goodness. " Evening 
Leaves,” b}' Bariy Cornwall, is a knot of 
very charming little poesies. The two 
first stanzas of the Danube are fine; the 
last is out of tune, time, and sense. The 
Orphan,” by the lion. Mrs. Norton, is a 
pretty village talc, containing inaiiy traits 
of nature, good sense, and close observ- 
ation, although the conclusion is a little 
incongruous with these qualities : the dc- 
mennonr of Jessie is by no means that of 
an innocent person. One poem, hy W'il- 
liam Kennedy, and a good one, finishes 
with some touches of Crabbe’s style, which 
we are always delighted to recognise. 
The bcnutifiil plate of " Expectation” is 
charmingly illustrated hy a lady, whose 
name we do not recollect to have seen 
before in an Annual: we must extract 
her poem, fur it is full of imturc. ** Red 
Eachan the Hunter” will find admirers in 
those who like Highland stories. To tell 
the truth, they are so common in An- 
nuals, and bear such a strong family like- 
ness to each other, that our tartan fever 
is almost lowered to aguish coldness. 

The Greek Mother,” by II. Bell, is full 
of fire and pathos : he is a true poet, for 
he maA’cs us rcail what he writes. " The 
Sexagenarian’s Stoi*} ” reminds us of some 
of the tales related of the late Queen 
Caroline. In “ Vasasour Pleasaiinec” 
we find Miss f /anrcnce’s rich Rembrandt 
illustrations of old costume and manners. 
Allan’s ” Lyre” is sadly out of tunc: 
his Poet's Love” has the carelessness of 
indolence, not of ease. “ The Woes of 
IVaisc,” an amusing prose sketch, is some- 
what in caricature. " The Church-yard 
Watch” is strong and very original; one 
of tlic best we have ever seen of Banim’s 
annual cuntrihiitioiis. The Golden 
Basket-bearer’'' is an elaborate and gor- 
geous story of mythological worsliiu, by 
A. St. John. " There is no trace of tliec,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, will be tran- 
scribed into many u fair lady’s album. « 
’* A Traveller’s Talc,” by Lcitch Ritchie, 
is an Binusing mystification, but not in bfs 
best style. We nave forgotten two prose 
sketches, which hy no means deserve to 
be passed over : the first is a good tale by 
Mr. Inglis, culled "The Temptation of the 
Capuchin.” The author ought to have 
timed his story in the dim distance of past 
ages : tlie period not being sufficiently re- 
mote, effect is destroyed. ** The First Set- 
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tiers on tlic Ohio,” by Galt, Is a narra- 
tive of Interest, without any decided 
bcj^inning or end. 

The binding of “ Friendship’s Offering” 
has been often praised: wcnccd only say 
that in its outward appearance the pre- 
sent volume is at least as handsome and 
durable as its predecessors. 

THE UCEKN ANNE’b blXrPNTl. 

After a confinement of some thousands of 
years in the dungeons of a South American 
mine, you may conceive with vhat delight I 
felt myself brouglit up to the light of day. 
With the first beam, 1 felt that my new ex- 
istence w.is begun. I was to he buried in 
the depths of nature no more ; I was thence- 
forth to live among mankind, to enjoy their 
wisdom, to hiiigli at their absurdities, to 
hliare their adventures, and to take the first 
place in the hearts of three fourths of human 
kind, be tliey the great, the bravo, or the fair. 
Yet who arc without tlicir inoiTifieatioiis? 
And mine was, to sec myself destined to in- 
habit one of the smallest portions of my 
native ore, while my hrollicr spirits wci*c 
allotted masses of much more imposing 
dimensions. A vast nuiiilior of my kindred 
had their ambition indulged in florins, half- 
crowns, and dollars. Even the shilling looked 
down upon me with somewhat of the conde- 
sceii'lmg contempt with which a new-made 
ui' de-camp surveys the subalterns whom 
he lias left behind, or a lonl mayor listens to 
the opinions of a sherilF: yet the insolence 
was folly on their part, and the mortification, 
inexperience on mine. I soon learned, that 
to the man who loves money, sixpence as 1 
was, I could be invaluable. 

Here tlic MS. had a long interval, so ex- 
actly resembling a page of crow-ijiiiil senti- 
ment in a lady’s album, that it defied my 
skill. It again went cn abruptly. 

Rut, my lord, tlic whole allied army 
could not take Barcelona except by famine,” 
said a grave-looking quartcr-iiiaster-general 
in the Spanish uniform. 

** Then it is out of the question, Don 
Rastimento, with my force,” was tlic reply; 

for my nine thousand British arc much 
more likely to famisli than the garrison, 
unlesr I can find tlic undiscovcrable secret 
of making a British grenadier live upon 
onions and water.” 

** To besiege it in form would require an 
army of fifty thousand men,” said the Don; 
•• and, for die mere battering in breach, a 
train of thirty six iiounders, which wc neither 
have, nor if we bad, could find horses to 
draw, nor, if we by a miracle found the 
horsey have we, from this to Cadis, os much 


ammunition ns would drive die sparrow's 
from their nests in die ramparts.” 

** That disposes of the question of a siege 
in fonn,” said his auditor, who, during the 
Spaniard's catalogue of evils, was busily 
running his eye over a large iiuip. « Any 
thing iTsc to suggest, Don Rastimento,” he 
enquired, while he suddenly tiinied tlie paper, 
still holding his linger on the point which his 
eye had just reached. ** And, pray, Don, wliat 
is generally done in your service on ihosc 
occasions ? ** 

Why, my lord, the routine is this, we 
write a despatch to the court, staling that all 
Is in die best possible condition, the army 
burning to come to blows, and the place sure 
to surrender. This, you see, puts the court 
into good humour, a first rate point, where 
the nest courier may bring nil order for 
stripping off agenerars epaulettes as a reward 
for bad news. W'c then hold a council of 
war, discover that a fever has got into the 
ramp, or that there is too much sun or too 
little, or diut the oiieiiiy will Kiirrenilor the 
sooner from not being provoked by fighting ; 
and then, having sent, off the report of the 
council, which is always for running away, 
we follow it with the wliole army as fast as 
we can.” 

A capital idea, but irr must try some- 
thing else,” said his English hearer, with a 
smile that almost gave beauty to a coiinU^ 
nance widicred until it exhihitcil the colour 
of a Spaniard or a monkey, lie was a little 
personage, wiUi a deformed figure. But 
tliat smile had n nuliant intelligence that 
showed me tlic hero and the man of genius. 
He took a pen and drew a few linsty lines on 
paper. Then feeling for liis seals, ** J la ! ” 
he exclaimed, ** I had forgot, they are gone 
— melted dowm into the Staff supper. Bravo 
Aiclidiike ! England must pay as well as 
fight for every body." fie scaled the paper 
with me, the solitary tenant of liis pocket. 
** Take this ])apcr to the arci]dukc,”said he; 
** tell him that 1 sealed it with iiiy last six- 
pence, and that by this time tomorrow, 
Peterborough will eitlier be proclaiming him 
king of Spain in his good city of Barcelona, 
or be uiiearlcd and uiigenerallcd in its ditch.” 

The Don took his leave, mutfering some- 
thing about iiiadmon, heretics, and satan ; 
and proceeded on bis route up the Catalonian 
hills. — Before he was out of sight of Bar., 
celonn^ our whole nine thousand English, 
witli tlie little carl at tbeir hcail, were scaling 
the entrenchments of Montjvich. The baU 
teries of Barcelona were tiring all round the 
horizon at an invisible enemy. But the gar- 
rison of Montjvich felt that tlK>y had to deal 
with flcsli ami blood. The British bayonet 
tore through their ranks ; and by day-Ught, 
the earl was breakfasting in the governor’s 
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house; Hie llridsh flag was flying on the 
ramparts ; and an officer and trumpet were 
on their way from the city to treat lor tlic 
capitulation of the French garrison. Then 
was the time of largess; but then was the 
time of my recovered empire, Tlio natural 
feelings triumph in prosperity. The earl 
hwed a sixpence, and under the pretext of 
iiiy being a memorial of his last, heroic letter, 
jnit me out of harm's way into his cscnitoirc. 
^ [//c« the MS. wns ob/itcraied.] 

Send Colonel Kingsley here, his regi- 
ment must head the column of attack ; and 
tell Cadogan that he must look to tliose 
sonrkroiit>sou1od (rcrmans on the riglit of his 
brigade, l^et them be fed until tlicy cannot 
stir, or tliey will run away.” The speaker, 
in wliosc hand T was, and who had continued 
looking on me with reinarLsblc foiidncss, was 
one ot tlie handsomest ini'ii wlioin 1 had ever 
seen— tall, ^a;ui of a presence that finely 
combined the soldier, the man of courts, and 
the nohlcmstn. I4o was sitting in one of the 
large rooms of a huge old Gerinan mansion ; 
aad, though the ]ilacc was as gloomy ns a 
vault, he was writing a despatch by the light 
of a small lamp. The aidc-dc-cainp to whom 
he gave the despatch, had no sooner made 
his bow, than the noble person blew out tlie 
lamp. I felt at the inomciu a tender pres- 
sure of bis hand, which fully explatneil to 
my sclf.lovc liis motive for sitting in the 
dark. 

A hustle in the outer rooms announced an 
arriial ; and a couple of attendants came in 
liearing candle.s, and preceding a short, dark- 
featured, l)ut singularly brilliant-eyed per- 
Bonage, who .sdv.siiccd w'ith a dancing step, 
and a smile. 11c was warmly w'vlcoincd. 
“Well, my prince, what news to-night?” 
was the question of my master. “ The 
Ixfst in the world, my dear duke. Hic 
Fmnch are dcterniincd to fight at last, fur 
wliich a thousand thanks to Monsieur 
Tallard. The Bavarians promise to wait for 
us, fur which an many tliaiiks to our very 
gallant and foolish cousin the elector; and 
1 come, in the name of the marshal and the 
elector, to bespeak lorlgings and supper for 
tliem both in your quarters, generalissimo, 
to-morrow night. \Vc shall heat Uiein of 
course. But, what on earth, my dear duke 
of MarllK>rough,'are you doing ?” 

The duke had been occupied during the 
address svith putting out tliree of the four 
wax candles wLtcli had been left burning, 
and ns he extingiiislicd each, I felt the 
friendly pressure of his fingers. “ Nothing, 
iny dear Kiigcne,” was the answer; “but 
we English find it necessary to avoid, ex- 
pense I and you know we can talk just as 
svcll with one candle as w-ith fifty.” 


[Zadyt Mag, 

Mil folt" said the laughing prince, with 
a flash of half wit, half wonder, from his 
sparkling eyes ; “ no one can approach your 
grace witliout learning something. But can 
we not ns well talk without any ? Suffer me 
too to be a philosopher ! ** f [c started on his 
feet, and blew out the remaining candle. 

1 heard no more, for my master's fears for 
me having been thus completely quieted, he 
let me fall from his fingers into the recesses 
of a rich purse, embroidered for him by 
queen Anne herself; and I was for once 
tbrguttcn, in the lung coiifereiice of two 
heroes fur the overthrow of the most power- 
ful army of France in one of the most glo- 
rious of Kiiglisli battles. 

The next day wsis a continued explosion 
of mortars, musketry and field-pieces, shouts 
of charging columns of infantry and cavalry, 
and shrieks of the Hying and the wounded. 
IVIy master was in the midst of this terrible 
scene of human altsurdity, and was not far 
fioin dying the death of a hero hy the jnstol 
of a runaway French suttler. Ill’s horse 
received the shot, and plunged headlong with 
him into the rivulet under the walls of Blen- 
heim, and in front of the lire of six battalions 
of the household of France. At length a 
bold fellow rushed forward through the fire, 
dnigged tlie generalissimo out of the stream, 
placed him on a fresh horse, and gave him 
again to victory and England. 1 felt myself 
caught at the moment with a tremulous 
Iiami ; the purse was slowly brought up to 
light ; the duke looked at me with an eye of 
double fondness ; tlie dragoon \ii'.xs still stand- 
ing beside liim, v\idciitly wailing for the 
purse. But 1 was destined to pay the nholu 
debt of gratitude. My master dropped the 
purse back into his pocket, and mo witli a 
parting twinge into the abtonislicd dragoon's 
hand. 

^ ^Ilere the MS.faiU.] ^ ^ 

Being unable to find sufficient sptice for 
ilic whole of this piquant sketch, we pro- 
ceed to quote some passages rorcrriiig to 

modern cliaracters ami occurrences. 

» * * » « 

“ Popular clamour is crushing me. 1 
must' give way: 1 imist resign. Say no 
more, sir Herbert, iiiy mind is made up 
upon the point. 1 cannot accept the pay of 
my rank, nor the income of office from a 
nation who are now hunting me down like a 
pack of bloodhounds. Tliere is my letter of 
resignation.” His hearer was a stately and 
sciisiblo-looking personage, a little beyond 
the middle of life, and with the air of one 
whose habits were foilncd in the presence of 
royalty. While he read the paper, which he 
did with the respect due to its illustrious 
writer, I had leisure to look upon my niabter*s 
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countenance. He had an extremely hand- 
some and noble aspect, a little faded by tlic 
ilissipatiuns to which his rank exposed him ; 
but Jiia heart was uninjured. It was the 
very seat of human kindness. In one of the 
hijrliest sbitions of public life, with iniiuiner- 
ahle claimants on his purse and his patronage, 
no man ever left him but with a higher 
sense of his generous and gentle nature. 
The claimant might be disiippointed, but he 
could not be dissiitistied. And in a few years 
of iinol>triisi\e and quiet regulation, this 
individual, by the infusion of his own spirit 
through ail his sul>ordin.ites. lalsed the Rri- 
tish army from a disrjrgaiiised and urqiopular 
service to the highest state of discipline and 
public favour; abolished extortion, oppres- 
sion and injustice in its ranks; and when 
the hour foi its activity was come, sent if 
fortJi, the admiration of Europe, to be the 
lilK-ralor of I'.iirojie and mankind. 

1 lo\cd this master nioro than all my 
funner ones ; but iiiifortiir.ately he w as the 
only one with whom 1 never could remain. 

« • • » » 

[I/cre a xlisht hratk in the 

* a a a a 

« Hoot aw a, man, never tell me; the 
loons complain, do they, of iny cutting 
down the feathers in their caps, and giving 
them worsted lace? The extravagant dogs, 
they will thank me for it yet.** 

“ Yet, Sir David, we may lop down even 
fealh '•'s too much ; and, alU*r all, the whole 
will ,! hut a sixjienny saving,*' said the ad- 
juts nt-general, whose solhl figure seemed a 
striking contrast to the tall and meagre ana- 
tomy before him. 

“ A saixpenny saving ! ” cxcluiincd the 
anatomy. ** Do I hear w'liat ye say aright ; 
or am I altogether deaf or demented? A 
saxpeniiy saving. Sir Harry? AVhy, man, 
wluit saving in the wide world is there if it 
be not a saxpenny saving? Du ye think the 
wealth of England grew by ]iunds sterling ? 
No, sir, it was not even hy punds Scots, it 
was by farthings, sir, let alone saxpences, 
sir; and let me tell you, sir Harry, that the 
adjutant^gcneral who docs nut honour the 
saxpence us the ancestor and progenitor, the 
father and grandfatlier, the * atavus, abavus, 
ct proavus,* as they say in the High School, 
of all coins and denominations thereof, is 
not likely to be long afljutaut-general of his 
Majesty*s forces, under existing circum- 
stances.*’ 

llic hint was expressive. But the officer 
to whom it was applied was a stubborn Eng- 
lishman ; and neither the principle nor tlie 
practice was recommended by coming from 
tlie crabbed disciplinarian who now lectured 
liiin. 

« All this,” was the answer, “ may he *•"«' 


true, sir, in a merchant's office, however it 
may he unfitted for the Horse Guards. But 
the system of lopping and docking is becom- 
ing unpopular alrcndy. You have already 
stiippeiltiie lace olf the line, and given them 
a beggarly suhslitiitc for epaulettes, that 
loaves no distinction between the captain and 
the coi'iioral. The fiisilcors are scribbling 
verses upon you ; the guards shrink from 
proiiicnuding Bond Street ; and the lancers 
swear that they will shave and ileseit. And 
this I call a pitiful rofonii: a 'laving wor- 
thier of some vxitliered old ehainnaii of some 
eternal finance committee, ••onie garrulous, 
qiioiidoiis, dry, old slave of di-tail, than of 
the enlightened economy of a l>i'iti*^li go- 
vernment ” 

The old geiicr:il had .'dti rnately liflcd up 
and let down Ids speetacles oii his foreliead 
in utter astonishment as he ])mised the visage 
of his portly adviser. At length, as an uii- 
ntiswerahle refutation of tliose [irodigal 
maxims, he took me from his purse, anil 
gazing on me with * a lo\e siirjiassing tlie love 
of wonum,' ** Look at this coin, sir ; it is flic 
vara identical one wliith 1 brought with me 
from my native place ; which w‘as my sole 
and single travelling companion, and which, 
with my own gcMul will, shall remain with 
me full my dying day." 

His hearer, in return, drew a paper from 
his pocket. “ Sir David," said he gravely, 

1 have come to announce a piece of news 
which may give it arldiliunal value. You 
have a successor within this half lioiir, and 
here is the order fur abolishing your H[ipoiiit- 
inent and your reform togetlier.'* He laid 
the jKipcr before the thin tactician. It was 

a nineteenth maiia>uvre,’* and not in his 
list. The news WHS electrifying. His nerves 
fur once relaxed their pressure on me. I 
was rejoiced nt the prospect of escape from 
iny iliingeoii of twenty years. 1 sprang 
from Ids hand, took refuge in a chink of the 
floor, and was happily lost to him and his 
heirs for ever. All his efforts to recover me 
were ill vuiii : my loss uas felt at once as a 
moral reproach, and a physical calamity. It 
w'as tiic first sixpence that he had ever let 
slip through Ids fingers. 

hinlut.) 

In the apartment wliich I had so often 
inhabited, — as I entered in the pocket of the 
chief clerk, a personage whose spine hofl con- 
tracted by tlie habit of bowing, a convexity 
tiiat would have defied all the skill of man 
or machinery to set straight, wliosc mouth- 
was distorted into eternal obscejuiousness, and 
whose soul was conscious of but two ideas, 
the recei]}t of his salary, and tlie fitness of 
worblii]iping every head of oflicc, — 1 saw a 
man of middle si/e, but of a strong and 
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compact foriii} sitting at a tabic covered over 
with ciovidiMl letters, reel boxes, and papers 
fur signature. His countenance mingled an 
extraordinniy degree of liaislnicss and intel- 
ligence ; Ills profile was finely Roman, and 
1 thought of my oldest aciiuaintaiice, a Ju- 
lius Cicsar nicilal ; yet his front face was 
e\prcssi\e of nothing but absolute vague- 
ness and nant of thought. But this was 
only in idler times; for when any subject 
arose which strongly attracted his attention, 
his w liole pliysiognoniy seemed changed ; his 
languid grey eye was charged witii lire, tlie 
Inssitiidu of his features was changed for a 
quick, eager, and universal ner\oiiMiess ; 
his whole visage hccaine viviiUy, almost 
fiercely, intellectual. ** W'ell, sir, what in 
the iiunie of all folly are you bowing and 
imitteriiig about now?'* was bis address to 
the startled clerk. “ Give me those papers 
at once ; for 1 foresei' that 1 shall never be 
able to extract a ineaiiing out of such an 
auloinaton. I^h ! What do 1 see here? 
Seven iiiillioiis and three-quarters for llic 
army ordinaries and cxtniordin.*uries : a hand- 
some buni, certainly, fora hundnd tliousaiid 
nu'ii, whom a sea-girt cuiintiy like this wants 
no more thsin a hundred thousand lawycis, 
opera-dancers, or Russian iiriuccs. How- 
ever, lluil is no business of mine. But w'liiit 
is here, sir, your total is wrong ? ” 

'L'he trembling subordinate mu bis finger 
down the rank and file of half-pay, lull-pay, 
ordinance, hospitals, &c., and still there %vas 
no mistake. 

“ Look to my pay and allowaiices, sir,*’ 
was thundered on liiiii. The clerk acknow- 
ledged that l/wrc had been an omission of 
bixjieiu'e. 

Tlicn let it be added inst.antly,’' ex- 
claimed the liero, rising from the talile, and 
stretching forth his hand for the penalty; 

** and to pot the mist.akc out of the jiossi- 
hility of recurring ; to fix tlie matter indeli- 
bly on your mind, IRr. whatever your name 
may be, pay it down on this table instantly.'* 
The fuiictioiuiry dared not refuse ; but, W'itli 
a pang through his entire frame, he drew me 
from Ills pocket, and sigliiiig, laid me on the 
table. The bixpeiice was instantly deposited 
in the pocket of liis rebuker. What, sir, 
when the country allows but ten thousand a 
year for the iicnalty of sitting in this room 
an hour a ilay, is an odicer to be defrauded ? 
Sir, you may tliink little of iuxpcnce ; but 
this only shows that you know nothing of 
the matter.” He took me in his hand, and 
gazing on my fine impression, no work of 
5ie degenerate modern mint, on my pure 
metal, and on the polish which I bad ac- 
quired by my intercourse with the purses of 
the nobility : ** I'here arc three periods in an 
Irishman's life,” said he, in one of those im- 


mortal soliloquies, which let us more into 
the minds of the mighty than all the king’s 
speeches that ever were made ; •• when a six- 
pence is the supreme object of his soul : the 
first period is, when he launches into tlie 
world without one; the second, when he 
lives from day to day without one ; and the 

third, dearest of all, when Here a 

mc«.scrigcr entered, to announce a personage 
of the liiglicst rank, w’ho came to oiler the 
liero a diplomatic mission of tlie must prcs«- 
ing importance, to a great norihern court. 
The interests of the European states were 
rapidly discussed, and my merits received an 
illustrative honour, at which, if so low' a 
thought as aiiibilion could touch a spiiit, 1 
should have felt eluted. “ There,” ssiid the 
hero, at the close of the conference, laying 
me on tJic table ; ** there is my estimate of 
the whole set. For Don PtMlro’s chance of 
silling another year on the throne of Brazil 
I M'ould not give tliat sixpence. Don Mi- 
guel's chance of sitting another year on the 
throne of Poi tiigal is not worth that sixpence. 
The enqicror Nichol.as would make a capital 
bargain if J were to give him that sixpence 
for his chance of ever being crowned in War- 
saw. Louis Philippe may thank me for that 
sixpence yet; and ns for Prince TiCopold, 
tliat sixpence would he heavy cxlds against 
his sixty thousand a year, that he is not glad 
to find himself picking currants at C'lareiuont 
next June. Why, 1 would stake that six- 
lieiicc against three fourths of the crowns of 
('hrislcndom ! ” 

1 here must confess a weakness almost 
mortal ; idly vain of being set above so many 
of the prouder combinations of liuinan 
things, 1 glittered with a sudden brilliancy 
which caught tlie eyes of botli parties at the 
same moment, and stoppeil the further state 
disclosures of my renowned ^ master. He 
begged my acceptance by the sui>crior per- 
soiiHge ; and, ns he gave me up, sighed inter- 
nally, What human friendship is worth six- 
pence after all ! ” 


KXVECTATION. 

When at the midnight hour 1 speak 
Thy welcome home with playful smile. 

If bloom be brightening o'er tliy cheek, 
And gladness light mine eyes the while ; 

Hioii'rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know 
If festive hours with others spent 
Have kindled on my check the glow, 

And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 

But when my vigil lone I keep, 

And through the hours tliat linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep. 
Intensely watch thy steps to hear ; 
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Till wayward doubt and wildering fear 
A veil of gloom have oVr me wove, 

Then dost tliou chide the falling tear, 

And say that sadnc&s is not love. 

Yet others may have lit the bloom. 

And waked the smile t hou*rt pleased to see ; 

Ihit //ion alone const spread the gloom, 

And falls each anxious tear for thee. 

ITnkind ! tliy steps no more delay, 

Ibit ipiict to my breast rehtoro : 

Thir.k if I love Ihee much \\hon gay, 

Wlicu i am sad 1 love thee more. 

jitina Mnihi ffoo/l. 


Till: GUI IK Moninii. 

** Nay, shrink not, girl ! look out! look out! 
ft is thy father’s sword ! 

And well knou they — tlint Ulosleni rout — 
The temper of its lord ! 

He fights for all he loves on earth. 

And Heaven his shield will be I 

He fights for liomc and household hearth, 
For Greect! and liberty ! 

“ See ! see ! wliciever sweeps his hand, 
Down fills a lileediiig foe ; 

What Turkish spoiler shall wllhslaiid 
A husband's, fatlier's blow ? 

He niaiks us not, yet well he knows 
How breathlessly we wait 

'J'lic fearful combat's doubtful close, 

And deep love nerves his hate. 

** .1 lather be thy father, child, 

111 sight of God this hour. 

Than holiest hermit, self-exiled 
From eartlily pomp and power. 

The gleam of patriot sword will rise 
As fast as prayer to Heaven ; 

And he who for liis own land dies, 

O I never dies unshriveii ! ” 

** God help us, if our father falls," 

Irene whispered low ; 

Ruin w'ill light upon our walls, 

And o’er them grass will grow ! 

Weak as 1 am, 1 would not shrink 
From what my fate may be — 

But, motlier I 1 grow mud to think 
What will become of thee ! 

** Hark ! nearer rolls tlic battle sliout ! 

Our ibiand band gives way ! 

1 dare not any more look out — 

Oh, mother ! turn away ! 

It is not good for thee to gaze 
Witli eyes so fixed and wild.** 

I see him in tliat fiery maze — 

I see my husband, child !** 

Then out the young Alexis spoke, 

A bright-cycti fearless boy, — 

1 would this arm could deal one stroke, 

1 in pride and jov 


Might stand beside my father now, 

And slay a Aloslem foe; 

Tlicn sec Aim turn, with smiling brow, 

To thank me for the blow ! " 

** Hush, boy ! he is hemmed in — beset ! 

Tliy ftithcr fights alone : — 

A moment — hut a moment yot. 

And Ihcii tlioii in:iy'>t have none !** 

One moment stood those ga/.ei's last 
As statnch in a dream — 

One lireathless moment — and the next 
Broke foith a widow’s hcrenin I 

“ Dead ! dead I I siw ilrd giibhing gore, 

I saw him reel anti fall ! 

And now they trample o'er and o'er 
The mightiest of tliiiu all ' 

Dead ! tle.ul ! and what are children now ? 

And who or what am 1 ? 

Lei the red tide of slaughter How, 

J/i* will wait here ami die !’* 


Tii>. LAS'DscArr Aw rAt . — Tbr 1 oiirist 
ill Italy. ThoMM Umvov. Jen- 
nings and Chupliii. Price \L \s. 

This volume, nlthoiigb d(*higniitetl by 
tlie pulilisher as an Annual, has nothing 
in coiiiinon with these evaiicacout pro- 
ductions ; but its great beauty of cuibel- 
lishmcnt nnd binding, its hound and useful 
litrrntiirc ought to render it a perennial. 
Mr. Roscoe leads us from one celrbratecl 
Italian scene to another, enriching oi>r 
uicinorics with all that is rare niul inter- 
esting in the literature, liislory, and lo- 
rulitics of that fairy Iniul. A pure and 
elegant style, joined to great rchcurcli, arc 
the charucteristics of this author, who, 
more than any other iiidividiiul of n 
family of brilliant attainments, inherits 
the pccLiliur talents of his lute father, the 
elegant biographer of Leo the Tciiili 
and Lorenzo de Medici. The plan of the 
present Landscape Annual is thus ex* 
plained by the author : — 

Switzerland, and tlic northern districts of 
Italy, liavc already been deliiieatcil in the 
LantUcafiC AnnutUs for 1830 and 1831. 

Tfie brighter region of tlie south is now 
before us; .Tiid the fourth volume for the 
year ensuing will coni))letc the tour of Italy ; 
embradog the most celebrated places situated 
on the cubtern and western risers of Genoa, 
witli die no less interesting and magnificent 
scenery of the Val D* Aosta; thus closing 
the series of Italian landscape by Uio passage 
of the Great St. Bernard, so as to form one 
connected and uniform work. 

The whole of the designs of the present 
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volume are from llic pencil of Harding 
eiigravetl by various hands j they are not 
confined to architectural views, hut pre- 
sent us with delineations of the open face 
of nature, trees, water, and aerial dis- 
tance ; and if among these we find some 
failures more than we discover amidst re- 
presentations of columns, arches, atid 
IKiIiiccs, let us rctncuibcr how much 
easier it is to copy the artificial produc- 
tions of the hand of man, than the free 
gr.indciir of nature. There is no ac- 
complishment in which our modern fair 
so completely excel as in landscape jiencil 
drawing; and we consider the present 
vohiinc one that will present them with 
most eliarmins; subjects for copying. The 
frontispiece is a splendid view of Milan 
eatbedraU towards the high altar : it is de- 
licately finished by the graver of Highani. 
The vignette, Tivoli, is nitlier neat and 
clear than beautiful. ** The Florentine 
Bridge Triniita,’* and " the Temple of 
('litumiiiis,*' arc the gems of the collcc- 
ti.ir. The two plates of Buia arc like- 
wii.c very fine, though they scarcely exceed 
the pair illu'ttrativc of Naples, or the 
Puzziioli Persano and Bridge of Vico. 
There arc many others deserving high 
comincndution : but we must turn to our 
ungracious task of fault-finding: many of 
the ridges of the distant hills arc fringed 
with ugly little hard monotonous trcei*, as 
ill the plate of Piizzuoli, and that of Neiiii. 
As these are w'orked by different engrav- 
fM’s, the fault is Mr. Harding’s. Spoleto 
has some traces of this mannerism, and 
Oensano is not free from it. The per- 
spective of Nepi is bad, and that of 
Peliigo not much better. The trees on the 
riglit side of the Ghigi Palace are vilely 
drawn and badly engraved. 'J'he fine 
view of Naples from the sea is injured by 
the disproportionate size of the vessel 
under sail ; the mast is indeed u sky- 
scraper. Castcll-a-marc is a had plate; 
for though the fore ground and trees are 
touched with spirit and genius, the sea 
and black masses on the right side arc in 
bad tone, and want w^ork and finish : we 
arc not ejuite certain that the fault lies 
wholly with the engraver. We^ cannot 
help quitting this liook with a wi&h that 
in a future volume, the labours of Prout 
and Harding may he united. The bind- 
ing of green leather is excellent. 

There is hardly a spot in Florence that 
dues not exhibit soyne vestiges of its former 
liowvr and magnificence in these its golden 


[Latfy^s Afa^, 

days: palaces and churches, with tlieir 
domes, and splendidly decorated chapels ; its 
noble sculptures and paintings, still breathing 
of the creative spirits tliat gave them birth, 
arid rccniling the extinguished race of genius 
and valour ivhich raised her name liigli among 
the proudest capitals of Europe. Her history 
no less aluainds in scenes of domestic in- 
terest, of thrilling psission, deep tnigedy, and 
humourous incident and adventure. Of these 
it may not be uiiamusing to give a few re- 
markable instances, and more particularly of 
the latter, in which the older painters are 
more rich and raCy than any other eluss of 
men. 

In the dawn of art, about 1 2S5, riinahuc, 
one of its earliest restorers, in going through 
the campagiia from Florence to X'cspignauo, 
saw a sheplierd boy, who, instead of attending 
to his flock, was busily engaged in tracing 
figures with a piece of pointed stone upon a 
ruck. He stopped, and surprised at the skill 
which the cliild evinced, a^ed if he would 
go liome with him, and become his pupil. 
Ulie hoy readily assented ; and to this cir- 
ciiinstauce did Italy owe her celebrated 
(viotto, Uic fulhor of modern ])ciiutiiig, and 
Dante, a friend end a solace in liis exile, 
whom he has extolled in Ins immortal poem : 

(Vedette ('iinabuc iiella pjitiiia 

'IViicr lo cumpo, cd ora lia Giotto il grido ; 

Si die la fmna di eolui oscura.*' 

Both ISoccncio and Sacdietti, in their 
iiovris extol rile Morks and rccurrj tlic pleasant 
sayings of Giotto ; and his fame also in that 
line WHS long held dear, like the Abcrncthy 
of his art, by his many and successful pu)}ils. 
A curious dinlogiie ot this kind is recorded : 
•— Vainglorious and elated at liaving escaped 
martyrdom in iiis first campaign, a certain 
captain of the guards, hearing Giotto’s fame 
hi lilted louder than the trump of war, re- 
solved to have a coat of arms, and to exhibit 
them painted on hi:> shield. A serjeant, 
bearing it, followed him into Giotto's studio. 

God save you, master ! ” cried this Ancient 
Pistol, ** 1 want you to draw my arms on 
tins here shield." Giotto, instantly roused 
by the short styl'> of the man and liis whole 
ap|>earancc, but afTecling great complacency, 
only replieil, *' Vhen do you wiitli to liave 
it?” “ Oh! on such a day." “ I see, I 
see," said Giotto; lca\’c it to me ; go away, 
and come again." Vhen lie was gone, 
Giotto gave his pupil a design from which to 
paint. Jt consisted of a lielmet, a gorget, a 

I.... _ 

in fact, a complete suit of armour, with a 
sword, a kuife, and a lance. Arriving to the 
day and hour : *' MastiT," enquired tlie hero, 
** is Uiat there shield )>aintcd ? he quick and 
biing me it down.’* But, exhibited to view, 
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wlmt horror seized on the soul of the captain ! 
not less than when Scribierus beheld the 
polished surlnce of his coin, freed from its 
antique rust. ** Oh ! srliat a job is this hero 
you have dune ! '* cried the iiidi;;iiuiit Iiero.*^ 
** 1 dare siiy it will be a jul) to pny fur it.** 
** AVhat did you ask me to paint ? ** eiu|ulrcd 
the painter. “ My arms, to lie sure.*’ “ Well, 
there they arc; is there any wanting?" 
“ This is good ! " cxcluiiiicd the soldier in 
an attitude of despair. Good ! ** relurnt'd 
tlic painter ; ** God give you good of it : 
what a Goth you are : if one were to ask 
your name, 1 dare say you have forgoittMi it : 
yet you come here, or rather bolt in, * ]miiit 
me my arms ! ' just as if you were a lorti of 
the first order. Now wJiut arMS ilo you bear 
but these ; whence come you ; who are your 
parents, niucli more your ancestors ; are you 
not ashamed of playing thus the fool ? Here 
are arms fur you in plenty, all staring at you 
on your sliield : if you have any others, say 
so, and 1 will paint them.'* 

** You are an abusive painter, and you 
liavo spoihd my shield ; but 1 will find a 
remedy.” On this ulfgoes the soldier; lays 
a complaint liefore the police, and summons 
Giotto. On liearing both sides, the magis- 
tnite was quickly won by Giotto's pli*adiiig, 
and decided that the soldier sliould take the 
shield as it was, and give ten li\res (7«. Id.) 
to Giotto, under penalty of being sent to tlte 
galle . s. 

• « « 

A leasing contrast to this sombre and 
revoUing cliaracter (of Andrea del Castogno, 
who murdered his bor»om-friciid JOoineiiico 
lieccafiimi, because he suspected that he ]m>s- 
sessed some secrets in regard to colour, wliich 
gave Doinuiiico so proud a prc-cmiiienec in 
that branch), is that of lluonamico Cris- 
tofaiio, called Bullalinocco, whose facetious 
feats, with those of his contemporaries 
Bruno and Calandriiia, have so often af- 
forded a topic for the wit of Boccacio. 
Buflalmacco was not a Inul painter ; but he 
was not attached, it ajipears, to very early 
rising in his youth, llis master, Aiuln*a 
Tafi, made a rule of roiiling up his pupils, 
even during the longest nights, at a most 
unseasonable morning hour. So much was 
Buonainico annoyed by it, that lie resolved to 
find sume remedy for tlie evil ; ami liappen- 
iug to find in an old vault a large number of 
zcarafaggi or bettlcs: to the back of each 
of these lie appended, by means of fine 
threads, a lighted taper, and, exactly at the 
hour when Tafi used to be stirring, he con- 
trived to introduce them diroughaii aperture 
into his room; seeing these strangeJighis, 
the aged Tafi, seized with a panic, conceivefl 
bis hour was come; and, commending his 
soul to God, he hid bis head under the bed- 
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clothes, in which state he remained trembling 
until it was fair daylight and Buonamicohad 
enjoyed a good sleep. 

Next morning lie enquired of his pupil 

whether liis room had been haunted like his 
own, by a thousand fiery ih^inons." « No,” 
replied Biiiralinacco, hut we all wondered 
that you failed to call us as usual.'* ** Call 
you! 1 WHS thinking of other tilings; not 
aiMJUt painting ; Go(l help me ! 1 am going 
to leave this house, Buonamico.” The en- 
suing night, the compassionate pu|)il iiilro^ 
duced only three devils to his master ; but 
they were enough to keep him quiet till 
inoniing. Buonamico rose very coinfurtalily 
at eight o'cliH'k. llis iiiasUT, hearing some 
one stirring, followed him down stairs, and 
walked straight out of Uie house. It wss 
with difficulty he was prevailed on to ret urn ; 
and then he begged Buonamico not to go to 
work, hut to go and bring him the parish 
priest. To llis consolations, his pupil added, 
“ You say well, holy father; I have always 
heanl that these demons ore the sworn ene- 
mies of our Lord, and consequently that 
they arc equally bitter and spiteful against 
us puiiitci-s ; the reason of whicli doubtless 
is, that we make them so horribly like, so 
brutally ugly, while we every where draw 
the saints in tlic most beautiful and attractive 
forms. No doiiht they Imte yon, tny most 
excellent master, for rising so early to fulfil 
this task.** In this reasoning the priest per- 
fcvtly agreed, and persuaclcd tlie |iainter that 
he would infallibly he lost, one time or other, 
if he lose to paint befurc day-light. After a 
little struggle between fear and avarice, the 
latter giivu way; and Tail's example of 
sliHfping till daylight was ful lowed by all tlio 
otlier masters and pupils in the city. 

On setting up fer liimself, our friend 
Buonamico found he was annoyed by a cer- 
tain noisy nciglibour, the consort of Messer 
Capo D'Oea, Mrs. Gooseiiead, who began 
to ply her wheel even earlier than his ancient 
master had done his brush. It was eJoso 
against BufTalinacco’s hcd-licad; and clittcr 
clatter it licgan every day at three o'clock in 
the morning. Tliis also be resolved to re- 
medy ; and fortliwith boring a hole through 
the partition wail, he introduced a long hol- 
low cane, by which he could reach the cook- 
ing apparatus, and in the absence of the good 
housewife, down this pipe ho sent such a 
superabundance of salt into her dinner pots, 
that poor Capo D'Oea, on his return, could 
touch neither soup, fisli, flesh, nor pudding ; 
so horribly were they salted. Again and 
again he entrcatiid she would not put so mudi 
salt in hU provisions ; and finding tlie evil 
only grow worse, in a fit of passion he ono 
day gave her a sound beating. The neigh- 
bours, liearing Jut cries, ran to the place, and 
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liiioiianijco wosamong them. On hearing the 
merits of the case^ the cunning painter ex- 
t'laiincd, " ]\fy good &ir> you have no right 
to complain : it is only a wonder how your 
tvife can do any thing like another woiiiaiti 
when 1 can witness that she does not get on 
hour's rest of a night ; it is enough to make 
any one's head light, spinning as she docs 
from three in tlie iiiorning to nightfall : pray 
let her have her natural rest, and she will no 
longer make Uiese strange blunders I will lie 
he bound fur her. You see how pale and 
wild she, looks ! " and the whole company 
cried out, « Sliarae upon hlesser Goosehead !" 

Slie may lie in bed till noon for me ! ” cried 
the indignant liushand, provided she will 
not salt me, till I am nearly pickled and pro* 
i erved, nay, rt‘ady for hanging ! " lluonauiico 
and the neiglilmurs, laughing lieartily, took 
themselves olf ; and wlion any undue repe- 
titioii of tlie spinniiig-jeiiiiy p«r|ilcxed liiin, 
n new )ircscription of salt remedied the evil ; 
for Messer Capo D'Oea then insisted on his 
wife's keeping her bed. 


• Tiik Ju vr.NiLK Forg KT Mk Not. Rdiied 

htf jl/ra. S, C. Hall, Wcstlcy and Davis. 

Price 8s. 

Tiik fair editress expresses a wish that 
this book limy lie called the fifth volume 
of Mrs. IIaU\ “Juvenile Forget Me Not,” 
and with a lady’s request, publicly na- 
nounced, the public will ot course, be 
courteous enough to comply. 

The publishers of this Juvenile Annual 
are no doubt prepared to find that the 
periodical press notice a considerable 
depreciation in the value of the euibel- 
libhinents, and were there an adequate 
reduction in price we consider that the 
lK>ok would be equally serviceable for the 
purpose of education. The list of con- 
tents is very short, and consequently the 
articles are very long, especially the prose 
compositions, for none of which can we 
find sufTicicnt space. Wc wish not to urge 
the alishtest objection against any part of 
the inforination contained in the papers 
entitled “ The Spider,” “ The Young 
Traveller,” and “ Anecdotes of Birds,” 
excepting that young purchasers may find 
in their school books much chca|)cr, and 
equallv clever descriptions of these things. 
“ Boyish Threats,” by Miss Isabel Hill, 
will be read with some interest; but we 
do Bot think the style improved by the 
fiofueiit recurrence of words and sen- 
tences printed in italics. The defect 
wMcli we have noticed is but a trifling 


blemish in the compositions of an improv- 
ing authoress; but we would remind her 
that these superahundant dashes of her 
pen may oflen induce the young reader, 
when reading aloud, to la}' an improper 
emphasis on words and sentences in them- 
selves insignificant. The authoress wonhl 
also do well to abstain from the repetitioir 
of the word Ma in the place of mother 
or mamma, us that abbreviation oiichi in 
lie left off as soon as an infant cun pro- 
nounce a dissyllable. Wc finil a very 
small proportion of poetry : we take our 
extract u-oin “ The Provence Rose,” 
which even “ children of a larger growth” 
may read with much pleasure. 

We bestow great consideration on 
the literature of Juvenile Annuals, be- 
cause it is a |M)iiit of vital importance. 
The less the present plates are discnssetl 
the better. “ The Evening Prayer” m 
pretty, but half finished A portion of 
the volume is illustrated witli some of the 
tail-pieces already puldishcd in the “ Zo- 
ological Gardens.” The elegant -present- 
ation plate, formerly appertuiniiig to this 
pcriocfical, still einbelKsbcs tlie work. 'I'he 
hindirg is excellent. 

TUK FROVXKC'E ROSE., 

By Charles Swain, 

It was the loveliest cottage in the lane : — 
llie neat green palings, with its modest door, 
Half shaded by the jasmine and the vine; 
llic pleasant window, odorous with tlie bloom 
Of myrtle, and tlie wild geranium ; 
llie living freshness of its dewy leaves, 

Tlie harmony of its content, the chami 
Of its green solitude. 

I know not how 

It chanced that I so often sought that spot, 
For it lay far removed from public view : 

It Mi^tt be its own natural loveliness; 

A wish to know its inmates ; or, pcrehance, 
'Twas curiosity that lured my steps 
So often near the roses by its gate. 

Passing one beautiful morning, when tlie 
flowers 

Seem'd ftfsgrant with delight, and gladsome 
birds 

Were singing of the woodland^ I beheld 
A fair and interesting girl, whM form 
Had scarce known fburtceii summers— ell 
too young 

For care, wbjch is the shadow of our ago ; 
Yet seemed her blue eyes not unused to teen; 
'iliere was a quiet trace of pensiveness ; 

A thoughftil palenen on her gneeful cheek. 
Could she be friendless ? I enquired her name : 
'Twas Emmeline. 
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An aged lady, 

A stranger, I waa answered, bnu^it the rot. 
And laid bem ill since she resided there; 
The child was her young granddaughter, and 
much 

lliey praised the sweetness of her looks, and 
said 

How kind a nurse slic was ; how diligent 
1o soolJie and comfort her poor relative, 
AVho had no other friend to comfort her; 
They'd scarce believe, they said, yet it is tm, 
Her hand alone tends all tlic shrubs dnd 
dowers, 

And lends this air of neatness to the walks : 
She rises with the dawn, and her first prayer 
Soars with tlic first hymn of the lark to 
heaven. 

Oh ! wc are sure that God must love licr 
well, 

And angels speak of her with ho;)e and joy. 
The next mom saw me by her favourite cot, 
\V1iere every trace of gloom had disappeared : 
The chamber blinds were up, and all things 
wore 

Hie natural ornament of cheerfulness ; 

Upon a rustic scat, beneath the shade 
Of clustering vine leaves, sat the invalid, 
And, half encircling her with happy arms, 
Her granddaughter, her loved conipaoion, 
knelt. 

•* *Si-c, Emmeline," she cried," this Provence 
rose; 

"J'is tlic first flower I've gathered since the 
d atli 

Of th^ dear motlicr ; haply *tis the last 
I'h'is aged hand may cull ; take it, my love; 
Wear it upon thy breast, though faded ; still 
Ijet its dim leaves remind thee of this hour; 
Re it a token to perpetuate 
The memory of my thankfulness to God. 
Next to bis own good hand, I owe to thee, 
To tliee, my child, the blessing and the joy 
To gaxo once more upon the pleasant fields ; 
To list the summer music of the bees, 

And feel the influence of that precious light 
1 feared these aged eyes had lost for ever ! 
Her duteous care grow known to all around. 
And henceforth she was called the Fhivcnce 
Rose : 

Not that her youthful beavty won the name : 
No ; it was told how nobly and how well, 
With whet untiring love an genUenets, 
Worth all tlw fleeting bloom of beauty's 
dower. 

She gained the title of the Provence Rose, 


The Comic Offering : or. Ladies’ Me- 
lange of literary Mirth for 1S3S. 
Edited hy Lmdea Henrietta Sheridan. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Price ISe. 

This humorous HtUc volume reflects 


grnt credit on the comic talent of 4be 
editress, who has herself contributed 
rather mure than a third of its diversified 
contents. This it must be allowed is a fair 
proportion. The remaining papers, which 
arc from the pens of popular writers, 
have been selected with due attention to 
variety — the principal charm in a work 
of so iniscellaiicous a nature as that which 
now claims our notice. Some passages 
In the Life of Timothy Blush more. Esq.” 
is an amusing sketch ; though the author 
has ventured rather too far into the re- 
gions of caricature. We know not, how- 
ever, if this be a fault where the professed 
object is to raise a hearty laugh ; at all 
events, the purpose has in the present 
instance been effectually answered, and 
criticism must lie silent. In Miss Mil- 
ford’s village story, “Young Master 
Ben,” we confess wc could discover but 
little of a story; though the animated 
descriptions of* the writer, added to her 
lively liumour and graceful style, would 
impart a degree of interest even to 
sketches still more barren of inculenf. 
Wc were much pleased with the ailven- 
tiircs of “ The Mun who carried his own 
Bundle ” We strongly suspect that the 
Right Honoiinible Ailmirnl is a portrait. 
“ My Aunt Dorothy's Legacy ” could 
scarcely have been found a more suitable 
place tliiiii in “ The Comic Offering.” In 
" The Letter of a French Governess to 
an English Lady ” the fair authoress and 
editress bus given a satirical and humorous 
specimen of Frcncli-English ; but as far 
as rcgartls the majority of our trip-takers 
to the continent, wc suspect that our 
neighbours on the other side of /a Manche 
might retort the pleasantry with interest. 
For the reverse of the picture, we might 
refer to the delectable samples of En^ish 
French with which the natives are 
astonished, bv every inhabitant of Cock- 
aigne who visits Paris for a week, and 
ventures beyond the precincts of Men- 
rice’s hospitable mansion. One advan- 
tage the French incontestably nossess 
over ourselves in these matters, mimnenr 
Is generally too well bred to laugh, at 
least in his visiter’s fisce, at the uncouth 
barbarisms with which his ears are con- 
stantly assailed bv hu English guests: 
whereas John Bull is at no pains to re- 
press the broad grin which dilates bis 
countenance at every prominent instance 
of a Frenchman’s inability to master, as 
it were by the intuitive gift of tongues, 
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the idioms of perhaps one of the most 
difficult of European languages. John, 
though he miiy **inenn no harm,” is 
certainly not a polibhed animal. 

The poetical contrihutions to The 
Comic Offerin" ” are too numerous for 
detailed criticism. Many of them dis- 
play the luxuriant growth of that talent 
which it has been said ** no one affects 
to despise hut he who is without it.” 
We extract the following, not from an^ 
invidious preference, but as a brief speci- 
men, amon^t the many which the volume 
contains, of the art of punning in rhyme : 

A UI'NTINO 1 worn) GO. 

A fox chase ! wlint rapture is in it ! 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O'er ditches and stiles in a minute. 

And— miss poor old Reynard at last ! 

For mauy a year 1 had jianted 
To lead all the field iii the rare ; 

So you’ll guess how iny heart was enchanted 
Thu first time I follow’d the chase ! 

Here was prancing, and riding, and running, 
First forward, and theu we hark'd back ^ 
For die fox /i/ny'd hit cards very cunning, 
And skujffled his way tiiroiigh theixiciir/ 

At last, as a branch tore the shoulder 
Of my scarlet— alas! ’twaa my first — 

1 heard an enraptured beholder 

Cry Zounds? what a beautiful burst !” 
And off in an instant we darted I 
On, on, like the furies we sweep ! 

Ah I the foxhounds threw ^when we started, 
My horse at the very first leap f 

I climb'd up again — and astraddle. 

Kept tearing and pulling in vain ; 

But tho’ not much at ease in the saddle, 

1 did very well in die mainJ 
Halls, churches, hills, castles, and volleys 
Seem’d past me like magic to fleet ; 

I cared not for caatle or pdace, 

But I envied each gentleman's seat f 
The fox got again into quarters, 

’Mongst brushwood, and pbllards, and 
stocks; 

Which would soon liave made all of us 
martyrs, 

Like the other old Marttfrs of Fox^ 

Thehounds pressed himstrongerand stronger, 
And the huntsman said, quite at bis ease, 
If he's kept in the wood any longer, 

He’ll at last be run down to the feat,” 

My horse o’er a mudJieap careering, 

Again threw me off at the rusli ; 

And the whipper-in cried to me^ jeering, 

" Come on, you'U have need of the drusA / ” 


I mounted my steed, hbt and fiodiing. 

And endeavoured his rearings to check ; 
Bnt my seat was, alas ! neck or nolhmg. 

So 1 rigidly stuck on the nedc. 

Away — with my saddle thus emptied — 

T gallop’d, nt>w quite out of breath ; 

And felt sure, the first ditch 1 attempted, 

To find myself in at the death* 

At length, as an end to my errors, 

A stone fence gave my hunter a fall ; 

So I quickly got over my terrors, 

Though 1 never got over the wall. 

Thus ended the first of the cruises 
1 made on the wide flow'ing main. 

And tho' scarcely yet fit'C from the bruiscF, 

I here put an end to tlie strain. 

A fox-cliasc ! wli.it rapture is in it ! 

To gallop so fc:irless and fust 
O'er ditches and stiles in a minute, 

And — miss poor old Reynard at last f 

To her list of poetical coadjutors. 
Miss Sheridan has added the naiiie of 
Mr. T. U. Bayly, which is in itself “ a 
tower of strength.” Our readers will wc 
think peruse with pleasure the fashion- 
able [)oet’s contribution : — 

Tins IS UY ONLY SON. 

By Thomas Ilaynes HayU^, Ksq. 

lliis is my only son, my Lord, 

His father's pride and joy, 

I beg your Ijordship’s patronage— 

(Hold up your head my boy). 

His talents are first-rate ; he’ll sconi 
To tread life’s beaten track ; 

Though hitherto his adverse stars 
Have always kept him back. 

He is n genius I so of course 
They scouted him at school, 

For pedagogues (Short-sighted men !) 

Want wit to work by rule ! 

ERs mighty mind tliought grammar dull, 
Hard passages he skipt ; 

So regularly once a clay 
My darling boy was whipt 1 

At college too liis intellect 
Quite baffled my conjectures ; 

It could ncit bear the duU routine 
Of rudimcntal lectures ! 

Be spum’d fJie uphill patlis tlirough which 
Those lecturers conduct, 

And then, by some mismanagement, 

My darling boy was pluck’d ! 

Tou stare, my Lord — you’re influenced 
By prqudice I see — 

You estimate the college farm 
Of taking a degree! 
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But gcniufl, aflvr listless years. 

Jumps to that point with ease, 

To wliicli mure toilsome common sense 
Climbs upwards dp (fegrees, 

JVTy son, my Lord, is twenty-nine. 

And after much rejection, 

Z*ve deem'd it time to give his thuughU 
Some suitable direction ; 

Whai that slmll be, iny Lord, I leave 
Quite to your Lordship's choice ; 

Of course, tlic higher he is placed 
The more I sliall rejoice ! 
i)f honours in diplomacy 
1 'vc soineliines had a vision, 

Ambiissador extraordinary, 

Sent out on some gieat mission ! " 

A linguist! Oh, no — languages, 

I'tior lad, he ne'er nwM learn 'em 1 
But Mirely In's interpreter 
Will into English turn 'em ? 

Then let him shine in parliament ; 

A borough 1 liescecli ; 

There is hut ane iiripediiiieiit — 

And that is — in hut sjHVchi 
But still his mute abilities 
May right the nation's wrongs ; 

1 low manp members hold their sc‘flts 
Who always hold their tongues 1 

A private secretary's place 
hj •terp far liclow 

The of tiling that I presumed 
Y c lamlsliip would liostow' : 

But li map lead to belter tilings, 

— Besides, my Lord, the truth is, 

I'm anxious you shotild ascertain 
I Tow talented the youth is. 

You ask if he has diligence, 

No! bless your lairdsliip — nones 
A dull career of drudgery 
Would never suit my son ! 

He's rather crooked in the back ; 

And were he in the least 
To write, or ruminate too much, 

Tlie curve might be increased. 

What's this I hear? do you decline 
His services, my Lord ? 

And say a plodding, diligent 
Young man would be prtferred ? 

GikxI day, my Lord — your lairdship's most 
Obedient — if my boy meant 
To quill-drive all day long, he'd ask 
Attorneys for employment ! 

Good day, iny Lord ! — your Lordship is 
Unfortunate to lose him ; 

He really cannot stay to dine, 

Your liOrdsliip must excuse him : 

.. Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 
Adjust your straight black hair : 

1 'll find a patron for you soon, 

My only son and heir ! 


irt% 

Wonderful cxliibillons at a Countiy 
Fair” will afford tifttir specimen ■of the 
prose. Fair readers be patient with us : 
wc find that we have ourselves lieen 
tempted to commit a cliiinsy pun. The 
tnitli is that the malady is contagious* 

woNmcairirL exi>iditioks or a countut 

FAIR. 

Walk u]», walk up, and set* die vuiidcrful 
Jvvarf liunly six liiiiclies igh wIki — daily 
devours ten cartloads of liiiy, besides wot tlie 
oomp'iiy pleasii to give un. 

This way, Mauni : moke any there for the 
ladiis just to sU'p upon the — fine straw- 
berries and cream here, mid hot mince-pies. 

Here you will see, for one penny, the 
iinnppy man as vhk aiiged for mtiriloring of 

— ilie vuiidcrful diumoiid-lx.vtlc w*itli three 
hundred pair of heyrs and sewen hundred 
pair of oriis. 

Hill thi*«erc liexibition is the great H Irish 
giant measuring twenty foot in itc, weighing 
•'cveu hundredweight, and wlio — will dance 
a hornpipe in the palm of liany one's laand as 
likes. * 

This is tlic famous sapient pig Toby ns 
can tell the pretty young vimen their sweet- 
hearts' names, and — though liorn vithout 
lieither liarms or legs, can write a beautiful 
hand with tlic mouth, and vurks chain-stitch 
iieiutirocd'ry. 

A most helegautest Hingy )>arrot— who 
was hanged for the murder of his luinfortu- 
net wife, and the rope breaking from his 
weight, he recovered after hanging a fortnight 
ill the severe frost, and having one of his 
arms tom off by tlie ravenous Ruasiay 
wolves. 

Here you may sec the deep and bloody 
tragedy of Romeo and— gingerbread nuts, 
geiiticnicii, nice spiced nuts, 1 assure ye. 

Maum, 1 recommends this oyster-knife to 
your notice, 'cause, besides opening the 
oysters, it — plays upon three instruments at 
once, balancing glasses of water on die nose, 
forehead, and boUi feet, 

Como an’ see the vunderful fat hox. whose 
fore-leg alone — can write the song of Rule 
Britannia on a silver sixpins. 

Tills is a view of die North Pole and the 
hice mountains vere it halwaya freezes-- 
all ot, all ot, all ot. 

Try your hand in the lucky bag, Mam, 
and ye'l get summut o' wally, os it contains 

— liall the wenemous sarpiiits of Haffricky, 
with scntcpecs, crocodiles, scorpins, and 
other beosUs, too nooincras to menriiin, all 
alive. 

Iliem as would like to see the woracious 
and rav'nQus hanimals fed, must come at ten 
o'clock hat night, veil ve gives um largo 
V 3 
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buckets of^wax dolls, a halfpenny a piece, 
and big uns at a penny. 

Here is the clever calculating boy as never 
is wrong, and who has been known in the 
siiace of two hours, to-— tell tlie hour by 
looking at a watch and scraping with hU 
fore-paw, without bridle or saddle 'pon him. 

The beautiful and helegant white-haired 
Albcenee; ladies and gentlemen, she has 
pink heyes— five horns and seven legs, with 
the head turned the wrong way. 

Your new bonnet, my dear, would be 
improved if you 'd stick on one side — the 
jaw-bone of a whale sixty feet long, an all 'a 
teeth in the front, and a vunderful mermaid 
with a comb in her hand. 

Here you may see the hactivc young 
Chinese as jumps hover at once — the whole 
city of London, with the shopmen stannin* at 
their doors, and the smoke cornin' from the 
chimneys, all as nat'ral as life. 

Here's a coorusity ! The hextraonary 
Hameriky sarpiiit as daily devours — poison 
for rats, mole-traps, plat^ candlesticks, and 
cheap second-hand coal-sdcuttles. 

Walk in here, ladies and gentlemen, and 
ace the lamed canary-bird Dicky — who 
balances a cart-wheel on his nose, swallows 
ten real s%vords, and, lastly, will have a 
block of' stone weighing three tons placed 
on liiH breast and broken with sixty dedge 
hammers. 

Well, 1 must indulge myself with one 
concluding observation; they did not utter 
such nonsense in mjf day ! 

Both the prose and poetry of this 
volume are inustruted with a variety of 
ludicrous designs; for correct specimens 
of which we must refer our readers to 
the ^'ork itself. 


The HuMouant; a Companion for the 
Christmas Fireside. ByW. IL Harmon, 
Ackermann. Price 12a. 

Although the ladies have a comic 
annual of Uieir own, prepared under the 
Buperintendance of an accomplished per- 
son of their sex, we can spare a word in 
hivour of Mr. Harrison's ” Humourist.*’ 
Yet wc should suppose that it is more 
likely to attract gentlemen than Indy 
purchasers, since broad farce, rather than 
genteel comedy, prevails in the designs 
with which it is illustrated, and the litera- 
ture must perforce partake of the same 
nature; still, as ladies do not scruple to 
witness farce on the ‘stage, we see no 
reason why they should shrink from it in 
an Annuo 
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The designs are a series of pictorial 
puns by W. H. Brooke, some cruelly 
tortured, others very amusing. Among 
the latter we own we do not reckon the 
conversion of culinary utensils, chimney 
tops and naval stores into dramalu 
/oiiur; but, doubtless, they have their 
admirers, or wc should not see so many 
of these cunning devices in every comic 
annual. ^ “ S[)irits mounted and under 
Arms ’* is a good design. ^ Scenters and 
Lapithe,” a droll idea- Some of these 
pictured puns require a little explana- 
tion: ** Jacobinical,” is a Jack tar ad- 
justing a binnacle; Mississippi,” two 
misses sipping tea ; “ Plymouth,” a dis- 
gusting devoiircr; '‘Messieun Gall and 
Spurzheiin,” two hard riding jockeys; 

Paradise and the Peri,” an ape peering 
at a pair 'of dice through an ^e-glass ; 
^ Heir-at-law,” a poacher and a hare de- 
livered up to a legal gentleman; '^Sel- 
fish Beings,” two venders of fish engaged 
in an eloquent discussion; and many 
others, as Mr. Wombwell says of his 
birds, ‘‘ too numerous to mention.” As 
to the literature, we are sincere admirers 
of Mr. Harrison’s talents, and therefore 
sympathise with him in the forced task 
of landing his genius to so many far- 
fetched and queer conceits, which he is 
obliged to hitch into his narrative often 
against rhyme or reason. It cannot, 
however, be denied that he has done a 
great deal to sustain the humorous cha- 
racter of his annual. The Cares of 
Corpulence ” has much legitimate comic 
talent. ^ ” Blue Bess,” is clever ; “ The 
Zooli»gi5t8,” truly laughable; *' The Two 
AdjuUnts,” comprises a droll equivoque ; 
" The Governess” is a pretty lively 
tale; likewise ”The Abhors Kitchen.” 
^ An Apology for Laughter,” is so ele- 
gant an excuse for mirth, and so full of 
good feeling and good poetry that we 
make it our poetical extract in preference 
to a fiirdcal sketch. The binding of " The 
Humourist ” is of good dark green mo- 
rocco, ornamented with black. 

Yet don't diamus our volume until after 
Y'ou\o read, Sir, 

AN AroLOQT roa laugiitm. 

We know that there are some well-meaning 
folk, ^ 

(Their motives we impugn not; though 
we find 

Their dogmas not at all times to our mind, 
Who, in thu gnvity, esteem a joke 
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A tliiRjf forbidden ; mid inaintain *tis wrong 
To grace the feavt with merry tale or song 
And thus would banish laughter from the 
board: 

To such we answer — Be the jcut abliorrM, 
And spurnVl tlie lay, though genius point the 
rlijnne, 

Tliat sport with suflering or make light of 
crime. 

We loathe the wit, however bright its flame. 
Which sates its appetite on sacred things; 
Or, Teird beneath the innuendo, brings 
On beauty's cheek the burning blush of 
sluune; 

Ours be tlie summer lightning of the firain. 
That scatlies not while it flashes. We main- 
tain 

That there is in this chequer'd scene of eartli 
Much that's legitimately food for mirth. 

We lake it 'i will, on all hands, be cotiles.'.'d 
That tliey who pour their wrath upon a je^f. 
By consequence, extend their Ixiii to laughter 
(How justly, we sluill liope to show hen\-ifter;. 
Since Unit the last, if not tlie younger bru- 
tlier, 

Is certainly the offspring of the other. 

Now, censor, turn your eyes on yon fair 
child, 

Hark to Ids shout of biugliter loud and wild, 
And tell us, can you deem Ids mirth a crime? 
Or, if you urge that what, in childhood's 
prime, 

Is 1; mless, must be rank'd in manhood sins, 
Pra>, tell us at wbot age the crime begins. 
But if you still persist, and hold the blame 
In childhood and maturity the same, 

M hy was tlie faculty of laughing given 
To man, of all the cit'atures under heaven ? 
The answer is most obvious : To use it ; 
Although, like other faculties of mind. 

As well as body, he's too oft inclin'd, 

111 his innate pervcrscncKS, to abuse it. 

Still unconvinced? Well, if you'd turn ua 
round ♦ 

On this, we 'll o'en resort to higher ground. 

** There is a time to laugh,” 'tis written ; 
and we trace 

The text with reverence, yet take our stand 
On its authority to prove our case : 

** There is a time to laugli ; ” not when the 
hand 

Tliat, in tlie strife, would fain have dealt the 
blow. 

To smite our fame or fortunes, is laid low, 
And cannot crush the worm that twines 
around it, 

So fast and firm mortality hath bound it ! 

" There is a time to laugh but not in scorn 
Of human frailty, rinoe th' unbliiiited thorn 
Of conscience is its punishment on eartli ; 
** There is a time to laugh,” but not to swell 
The ribald’s triumph, wl^ he rings the knell 
Of virtue in his rude unhallow’d mirth. 


But is tlie laugh forbid, when evening closes 
When curtains ore drawn round, aiul 
candles lit ; 

When, after hours of cars tlie mind reposes 
Safe from the world's turmoil, and all unfit 
For grave and inetaphysic disijiiisitioii. 
Turns gladly to the wit-illuinincd page's 
Of Irving, or of Scott, the great magician 
And caterer of mirth for future ages ? 

And may not Anecibite produce her hoard. 
And Fancy's playful Hashes cheer the bimnl? 
We could swell out our list of reasons where- 
fore, 

'Hs not a sin to laugh, but 'twill not 
need ; ~ 

Bi'sidi's, our article would much cxci'cd 
Our limits and the reader's patience ; tliere- 
forc, 

We 'll take our conff/^ of the sombre kcImmiI, 
And tell them, tlmiigh their dogmas we 
condeinti. 

We're bettcr-natured than to laugli at 
them : 

Meanwhile, we close our essay with a rule. 
Which, tiorrow’d from the name of some 
old play, , 

Is, laugh, not when you can, but when 
you may. 


A(:KF.ltM<VNN*S JUVFNILK FoROET Me 

Not. Ackcniiaiin. Price fix. 

The literature of this Juvenile Annual 
is original, and of a very respectable class. 
“ Ghost Stories,” by the Old Sailor, is 
clever and cntertaiiiiiig. ” The Boudoir,” 
by Mrs. Moody, unites real poetry with 
religion. '* The Little Queen ” is indeed 
a tale for children of all ages: it is re- 
plete with entertainment and a strong 
spirit of satire^ which seems scarcely con- 
tent with castigating the follies ot mere 
child cn. ” The Young Artist” is one 
of Mrs. Hofland’s prettiest tales. ” The 
Huiniiung Bird,” by Mary Howitt, one of 
the very few poetical contributions among 
numerous copies of verses. “ Caroline 
Cleveland,” a most useful sketch of clia* 
racter by Miss Mitford, is admirable as an 
education tale. ” To an Infant,” by F. 
H., is worthy of Mrs. Hemans, if not by 
her. There is great originality in the talc 
of the •* Vanquished Lion.” — “ The 
Young Nav-nntors” is rather dull and. 
pedantic. Character names always de- 
stroy interest: they may be compared to 
the labels which formerly issued from the 
mouths of the figures on ancient tapestry, 
and .tb^ ought' to be equally exploded. 
^ The Gentleman,” by Isabel Hill, is a 
Y 4f 
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good and interesting story ; but her juve- 
nile readers, in common with ounielvesi 
may desire to know who the ** gentle- 
man^’ was. “ Mary White” is silly. 
“ The Defence of Zaragossa” out of 
place, and better told elsewhere. In books 
like these children have a right to expect 
novelty. ** Paulo the Image Boy” is an 
niniising and moral talc. Cecilia How- 
iird” has every excellence, excepting that 
of afibrding entertainment to the reader. 
We pass several trifles in the same (>re- 
dicainent, and proceed to a story which, 
though interesting and clever, is object- 
ionable in point of the moral conveyed. 
Detection of theft by means of tempta- 
tion is a crime, not less than that of the 
theft ; and wc are borne out by the story 
itself, in a sentence with which we most 
cordially agree. ” Ilcineinbcr, young la- 
dies, that those who place temptation in 
the way of children, servants, and others 
whom they have cause to believe not 
strictly honest, not only suffer most justly 
t!ic loss of their property, but are them- 
selves cidpablc in a high degree, and 
nlmobt answerable for their neighbour’s 
bin.” 

** The Ballad,” a lively illustration by 
Hood. ” The SoldicrS Funeral” pos- 
sesses interest and pathos. On the whole, 
coiiMderablc praise is due to this col- 
lection of juvenile literature; and did 
we not distinctly remember the supe- 
riority of Ackermaiin’s ** Juvenile Forget 
Me Not*' fur last year in prose communi- 
cations, and still more in poetry, we 
should be better satihfled. Many of the 
embellishments deserve notice as works 
of art. We must, therefore, open the 
hook once more. The lion in the frontis- 
piece lias been highly approved of by 
those who have a more intimate acqiiaint- 
unce with qua<lruped lions and lionesses 
than we can boast. The story is well 
made out by the artist, and to young puis 
chasers will be far more attractive than 
II better engraving of less interest ” The 
Boudoir” is good for little, either os a 
Work of art or a child's picture. ^ The 
l«itllc Artist,” although boasting no 
charms of feature, is natural, and mil of 
earnest expression. The engraving is kept 
ill harmonious tone, and, though slight, 
is efiicient. ” Returning from Market” 
is a delightful union of Gainsborougji-likc 
figures and landscape. The dog is ad- 
mirable. The whole would do honour 
to any annual. Carter's engraving is very 


spirited, and deserves to be copied into 
every lady’s album. ^ The Shepherd 
Boy” is likewise a pleasing scene from 
niral life; the perspective is good: it is 
prettily engraved by H. Rolls. “ Avo- 
cata” wc cannot praise. ” William and 
his Storv-books,” a group of ugly faces ; 
the engraving but indinerent. ** The 
Ballad” has most of Ferrier’s manner- 
isms, hut the face and figure of the listen- 
ing l>oy are natural and expressive. The 
engraving by Chevalier is pleasingly 
touched, and the distance kept in good 
perspective. W^e suppose that Mr. Ack- 
ermann, having paid some attention to the 
interior of his book, thinks the outside 
unworthy his consideration. We heartily 
wish to see it liberated from its awkward 
trammels of paper case and slight board- 
ing, and inducted, like its rivals, into a 
good leathern binding. 

We arc compelled to postpone the 
extracts which we had intended to quote 
from this attractive present for youth, as 
well as from the Annuals which still claim 
our attention, and with a brief notice of 
which wc must for the present content 
ourselves. The length of onr preceding 
reviews must plead our apology. 


FoaoET Me Not. Edited hy Frederick 
S/iobeH. Ackermann. Price VJs, 

The pictorial embellishments of this 
eldest of the whole annual family have 
hitherto deserved high commendation, 
and wc can declare that, taken as a whole, 
those of the present volume may be con- 
sidered as superior to the engravings of 
the two preceding ycv^. 

We cannot, however, in justice bestow 
much praise 'on the frontispiece which 
has little but a great name to recommend 
it. Whether Martin’s compositions ap- 
pear to slight advantage through the me- 
dium of any other species ot engraving 
than that in which we have been accus- 
tomed to view them, or whether £. Fin- 
den docs not find himself at home when 
transmitting in miniature the productions 
of Martin's hold pencil wc cannot exact- 
ly determine; but the effect of The 
Triumph of Mordecai ” is poor, flat, and 
tame ; the engraving is, in fact, a collect 
tion of horizontal lines, without a trace 
of Martin’s usual splendour of light and 
shade. ” Don Juan,” by Holmes, en- 
graved by W. Findcii, is a fine comppsi- 
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tion : the artiht has bestowed Lord Ry« 
ron*s features on the hero. The eii^ravini; 
Is harinuninusly rather than claliorntely 
fliiishcd. Wc think ai suliject of equal 
hcaiiity aiul better repute mii;Iit have been 
rurnisiieil from the vast mass of talent at 
Mr.Ackerinann’s coiiimniand : we are well 
aware the laiilt, if there be any in the 
choice of pictures, rests with publishers 
rather than with editors. The next 

I iicturc, “ Uncle Toby and the Widow,” 
las been hijihly landed as a paiiitiii*'; at 
the first glance the eye is offended by the 
cliiinsincbS of the two pcrsona<>cs ; in the 
en^ravinj' the ox-like ponderosity of 
Uncle Tohy, who has not the rnoiit dis- 
tant trait of the f;eiiLleiiian, has an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant appearance in so 
small a space. The Widow’s pretty face 
and anus make the plate boiuewhat at- 
tractive. The very light colour and tone 
of the engraving is not in accordance 
with the suljcct, and by giving a flatness 
and breadth to the figures, exaggerates 
the defects of the composition. “ Ma- 
riana,” a light unfiniblied portrait, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, set in a heavy 
black frame, after the fahliion of the por- 
traits of the Universal Magazine in the 
last century, is pleasing; though dis- 
f)la;. ' g no greater beauty than that af- 
forded bj' a sensible looking face in an 
unbcconnng head-dress. The succeeding 
plate, called The Thunder Stonii,” is 
placed in the middle of the book, where 
It is generally opened, a station in which 
experience directs us ever to look for the 
gem of the collection. It is certainly 
highly finished and beautiful. The ex- 
pression of awe and apprehension in the 
child’s face is fiqcly effected by Mr. 
Wood; the engraving well finished by 
Finden. The garments that a|)pear under 
her apron look too much like wooden 
hoops; and the distant villase is a little 
too strongly defined. ” Toka’’ is a pretty 
Indian scene. ” The Stage-struck Hero” 
we like far better in Englcheart’s en- 
graving than in Kidd’s painting. It 
has been reduced with great spirit; the 
expression of the faces is well preserved, 
and even improved. The hands of the 
boy who is applauding arc unfinished. 
This comic plate is succeeded by unotlicr, 
which will please the lovers of humour. 
The picture of “ The Frosty Reception,” 
when exhibited, attracted warm approba- 
tion, and the present engraving, by Da- 
venport, will afford great satisfaction. 


S7I 

111 Mayciice” the peculiar beauties of 
Front have been faithfully transmitted by 
the graver of Carter. “ Diyappoiiitmcnt” 
is well expressed by the attitude and 
countenance of the young maiden, btill 
we would wish Mr. Corlmiild to note, 
that a bare iicck and 1>u'lmI boddicc are 
never displayed by cottagc-girls, except 
on the stage, and that thi^ theatrical 
costume gives a sophisticated look to a 
natural composition. The plate is lightly 
touched, uiul kept in harmonious tone liy 
Davenport. The eye is satisfied with 
the distance. *^La Pciisi^e ” closes the list, 
and presents us with a very lovely portrait, 
from the pencil of Holmes, chariniiigly 
engraved by Mrs. Hamilton, whose work 
may challenge comparison with that of 
the highest-rated artists in the book. Wc 
are happy to see encouragement afforded 
to reinule talent in works chiefly devoted 
to the use of the ladies. The mixture of 
dots with lines happily expressi's the soft- 
ness of the complexion, while the drapery 
is effected by lines alone. We trust the 
pedantic preference that confines value 
and beauty to line engravings is on the 
decline. Reason tells us that the en- 
gravings which effect their object best are 
the most estimable, and the delicacy of a 
lady’s arms and bosom can seldom be 
expressed by line engraving, unassisted by 
dotting. 

The type, printing, and paper of the 
Forget Me Not are at least equal in ex- 
cellence to those of its younger rivals, 
but it is still surpassed by several of them 
ill the points of durable binding, and a 
neat and close manner of putting the 
book together. 

Among the literature of the Forget 
Me Not wc find some excellent and ap- 
propriate prose articles; but the most 
prominent defect of this, and most of its 
rivals, is the large proportion of lenmby 
and bad poetical contributions. The 
same observation is echoed year after 
year, through the whole of the periodi- 
cal press, without producing alteration or 
improvement. The cause of this radical 
defect is as follows ; — Editors and pro- 
prietors of annuals usually pay for prose, 
and, witli very few exceptions, receive 
poetry, gratuitously. Of course more* 
attention is paid to the quality of the 
former than to that of the Tatter ; but, at 
the same time, matter that costs nothing 
is preferred to tliat for wliicli acon-si-de-r- 
a-ti*dn is given. If good poetry cannot be 
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o1)taine(l an additional quantity 
should be inscrted« and much caution 
used as to the quality of the poetry ad- 
mitted. Wc by no means wish to con- 
sider the Forget Me Not ns exclusively 
subject to this censure, which is inserted 
in the review of this book merely be- 
cause it is the parent of the tribe, and 
tlierefbre ought to be the first to mend 
its faults. 


The Amulet : a Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer. Edited ly S. C, JIau, 
Wcsticy and Davis. Price 1 
The Amulet opens with three engrav- 
ings from Sir Thomas Lawrence; the 
first. Lady Blessington, is the best frontis- 
piece we have yet seen in any annual 
this season. The face is radiant with 
ersonal and intellectual beauty, and 
ears withal the impress of a sweet tem- 
per. Wc could have wished that, before 
she sat for her portrait, her ladyship had 
thrown over her shoulders the ermine 
that hangs by her side. The attitude of 
the arms and hands is stiff and con- 
strained, and the wont of finish in the 
drapery, gives the lower part of the figure 
an ungraceful appearance. The engrav- 
ing, by J. H. Watt, deserves gresit com- 
mendation. Lady Cawdor, who adorns 
the tiilepage, is sensible and refined in 
expression rather than pretty. The en- 
graving has the defect we have before 
observed in some highly finished plates 
of the Amulet — a want of clearness ; the 
face looks dirty, as if the plate bad not 
been properly cleaned before the impres- 
sions were taken. Lady Londonderry 
and her son are the last of this patrician 
company; and we must say we prefer this 
miniature engraving to the original whole 
length figure by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The young gentleman appears the better 
for being divested of his bkj-liluc jacket, 
but, notwithstanding the improvement, 
he is a most artificial looking little per- 
sonage. The lady is a fine woman, with 
the heartless expression of a fashioiiist 
concentrated in self “ The Death of 
the First Born,” a noble picture from 
Hayter, is finely engraved bv Greatbacli ; 
the lights are well nianageJ, and a bril- 
lianudearness pervades the plate. The 
tone of the next engraving, called the 
Greek Girl, is pleasing and harmonious, 
the design exceedingly unlovely. Large, 
heavy, stony feature^ hands sufficiently 


muscular and liogc to have been success- 
fully employed in the Greek war of in- 
dependence, a deformed lump in lieu of 
a foot, which certainly has no toes with- 
in* the slipper; these|defect8 and, a gigantic, 
ponderous figure with afibeted features, 
oiler no feminine attractions to the be- 
holder. ” Venice,” a beautiful marine 
view from Clarkson Stanfield, reminds us 
strongly of Greenwich Hospital, the 
Thames and the Kentish hills ; wherever 
the picture was composed it is true and 
beautiful in effect: the engraving, by £. 
Goodall, leaves us nothing to wish for ; 
it is perfect. Another portrait from Sir 
Tliomos, entitled ** Sophie,” is tightly 
and delicately engraved by Thomson. 
The next plate, from an historical picture 
by Haydon, called the Death of Eucles,” 
is certainly a composition somewhat in 
Ercles* vein,” and might be turned into 
the utmost derision by a savage critic ; 
yet there is genius enough therein to 
atone for a thousand faults ; and as these 
faults are too apparent to the most in- 
experienced benolder to need much 
analysts, we will note only the beauties, 
which consist in the almost magical ap« 
pcarance of violent movement in the 
group, and the foreilile expression of the 
countenances. The cross lights from the 
back and forc-groiind clobh unpleasantly, 
and s|>oll the effect of the engraving. 

Corinne at the Cape of Misene,” 
painted by Baron Gerard, has the face 
of a handsome stern-featured young man ; 
the distant sea and volcano are rather 
muddy than misty. The rising of the 
Nile is an interchting subject, and would 
have been far more so had Mr. Roberts 
depicted this wonderful scene as it is 
at present with all the grey dilapidated 
ruins which time has scattered around. 
We cannot commend the engraving too 
highly, the misty placidity of the still 
waters unite finely with sofi: sky. The 
justly graduated distances are truly dc- 
liglitful to the eye. The whole is most 
creditable to Goodyear’s graver. We 
think tile small plates illustrative of the 
Gnosfics have before been published. 
The Amulet concludes with a vignette 
rrarcsenting Moonlight.” The efiect 
of the light is good. 

Amongst the poetical contributions to 
the ^ Amulet” are pieces from the gifted 
pen of Mrs. Hemans, and the gracefiil, 
tender L.E.L. There are also some 
exquisite lines from Bariy Cornwall, 
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under the quaint title of** Five Beads for 
the Amulet.’* ** The Hindoo Girl,” by 
Miss Emma Roberts, and “ The l)}ing 
Girl,” by Mks Jewsbury, are plcubing 
compositions. 

With respect to the prosp articles 
** Two Scenes from the Civil War,” by 
the author of Richelieu, is well written 
and interesting. The next article ** Iti^ 
faiiticide,” by the Rev. William Ellis, 
would be more appropriate for the Mis- 
sionary Register than for the pages of an 
Annual. A Day of Distress,” by Miss 
Mitford is in the happiest 6t}lc of that 
delightful author. 

Ill its pictorial eiiibullishments, paper, 
type and binding, the prcAcnt volume of 
the ” Amulet” is decidedly the best that 
we have seen! 


DlVlNIbS OF THE CflUIiCll OF EnOLAND. 

No. XVI. The Works of Jeremy Taylor. 

Vol. the Fourth. Valpy. 

The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are 
continued and concluded in this volume; 
of which they occupy aliout two thirds : 
the rest contains that divine composition 
culled Contemptatiom of the State Afait. 
T!. fiiiieral sermon on Frances Lady 
Carberry contains a masterly sketch of 
the character and duties of a noble lady. 
She was, we believe, mother to Lord 
Vaughan, the first husband of the cele- 
brated Lady Rachel Russell. 

5. But that which I shall note in her, is 
that which I would have exemplar to all ladies, 
and to all women : she had a love so great 
for her lord, so entirely given up to a 
dear affection, that she thought tlie same 
things, and loved the same loves, and hated 
according to the same enmities, and breathed 
ill his soul, and lived in his presence, and 
languished in bis absence ; and all that she 
was or did, was only for, aud to, her dearest 
lord: and although this was a great enamel 
to the beauty of her soul, yet it might in 
some degrees be also a reward to the virtue 
of her loid : for she would often discourse it 
to them tliat conversed with her, tliat he 
wMkl improve that interest which he had in 
beraffcction, to the advantages of God and 
of religion ; and she would delight to say, 
that he called her to her devotions, he en- 
couraged her good inclinations, ho directed 
her piety, he invited her with good books ; 
and then she loved religion, which she saw 
was not only pleasing to God, and an act or 


state of duty, but pleasing to her lord, and 
an act also of affection and conjugal obe- 
dience ; and what at first she lovod the more 
forwardly for bis sake, in Uie using of re- 
ligion, left such relishes on tier spirit, tliat 
site found in it amiability enough to make her 
love it for its own. So God usually brings 
us to him by instruments of nature and 
effections, and dien incor^Hirates us into his 
inheritance by the more iiinnediate relishes 
of heaven, and the secret things of the spirit 
He only was, under God, the light of her 
eyes, and the cordial of her spirits, and the 
guide of her actions, aiul the measure of her 
affections, till her affections swelled up into 
a religion, and then it could go no higher, 
but was confederate with those other duties 
which made her dear to God : which rare com- 
bination of duty and religion I choose to 
express in the words of Solomon : * She 
forsook not tlie guide of her youtli, nor brake 
the covenant of her God.' 

6. As she was a rare wife, so slic was 
an excellent mother : for in so tender a con- 
stitution of spirit as hcr's was, and in so 
great a kindness towards her children, thesis 
hatli seldom been wen a stricter and more 
curious care of their persons, their deport- 
ment, their nature, their disiMisition, their 
learning, and their customs : and if ever 
kindness and care did contest, and make 
parties in her, yet her care and her severity 
were ever victorious ; and slip knew not liow 
to do an ill turn to tlieir severer port, by her 
more tender and forward kindness. And as 
her custom wai^ she turned this also into lovo 
to her lord : for she was not only diligent to 
have tliem brad nobly and religiously, but 
also was careful and solicitous that they 
should be taught to observe all the circum- 
stances and inclinations, tlie desires and 
wishes, of their father ; as thinking that vir- 
tue to have no good circuinstanceii which 
was not dressed by his copy, and ruled by 
his lines and his affections : and her pru- 
dence, in the managing her children, was so 
singular and rare, that whenever you mean 
to bless tliis family, and pray a hearty and a 
a profitable prayer for k b!^ of God, that 
the children may have those excellent things 
which she designed to them, and provided 
for them in her heart and wishes. 

*< I have seen a female religion that wholly 
dwelt on the face and tongue ; that, like a 
wanton and undressed tree, spends all ita 
juice in suckers and irregular branches, in 
leaves and gum ; and after all such goodly 
outsides, you should never eat an apple, or 
be delighted with the beauties or the' per- 
fumes of a hopeful blossom. But the reli- 
gion of this excellent Jady waa of another 
constitution ; it took root downward in hu- 
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inility, and brought furtli fruit upward jii tho 
grace!* of a Christian, in charity 
rind jiiiitiee, in chastity and inudosty, in fair 
fiioiidsliips and swci'tiiess of society: she Imd 
not very much of the forms and oufsides of 
goilliiicss, hut she was hugely eurefid for the 
po^\er of it, for tlie moral, essential, and use- 
ful parts; such which would make her be, 
not seem to he, religions. 

** P. She always lived a life of much in- 
nocence, free from the violences of great 
sins : her person, her breeding, her modesty, 
her honour, her religion, her early inairiagc, 
the guide of her soul, and the guide of her 
youth, were as so many fountains of rcstniin- 
ing grace to her, to keep her from tlic 
dishonours of a crime. 

10. And though her accounts of God 
were made up of nothing hut small parcels, 
little passions, and angry wonls, mid trifling 
diii'ontents, which are the allays of the piety 
of the most holy persons ; yet she uas early 
at her repentance ; and toward the latter end 
of her chiys, grew so fast in religion, as if 
she had had a revelation of her approaching 
end, and, therefore, that nhe must go a great 
way in a little time: her discourses more 
full of religion, her prayers more frequent, 
her charity increasing, her iVirgiveiicss more 
forwanl, her friendships moiv commmiica- 
tive, her passion more under discipline ; and 
so slie trimmed her lamp, not tliinking her 
night was so near, but that it might shine 
also in the day-time, in tlie temple, and be- 
fore the altar of incense. 

1. In all her religion, and in all her 
actions of relation towards God, she had a 
strange evenness and untroubled passage, 
sliding toward lier ocean of God and of infinity 
with a certain and silent motion. So have I 
seen a river, deep and smooth, passing with a 
.still fiMt and a sober face, and paying to die 
,/Ucus, the great ‘ cvehequer ’ of the sea, the 
prince of ail the watery bodies, a tribute 
large and full ; and hard by it, a little brook 
skipping and making a noise on its uneqiul 
and neighbour bottom; and after all its 
talking and bragged motion, it paid to its 
common audit no more than the revenues of 
a little cloud or a contemptible vessel : so 
have 1 sometimes compared the issues of her 
religion to the solemnities and famed outsides 
of another’s piety. It dwelt on her spirit, 
and was incorporated with the jicriodical 
work of every day : she did not believe that 
religion was intended to minister to fame 
and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the 
pleasure of G^, and the salvation of souls. 
For religion is like the brcatli of heaven : if 
it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters 
md dissolves like carophiie ; but if it enters 
into a secret hollowness, into a close convey- 


ance, It is strong and mighty and comes forth 
with vigor and great eflcct at the other end, 
at the otiicr Mde of this life, in the days of 
death and judgment. 

“ 2. The other appendage of her religion, 
which also was a grt^nt ornament to all the 
parts of her life, was a rare modesty and 
humility of spirit, a confident despising and 
undervahiiiig of herself. For tliough she 
had the greatest judgment, and the greatest 
experience of things and persons, that I ever 
yet knew in a person of her youth, and sex, 
and circumstances ; yet, as if she knenr no* 
thing of it, she had the mealiest opinion of 
herself; and, like a f.iir taper, when she 
shined to all tiie room, yet round about her 
oivii station site had cast a shadow and a 
Cloud, and she shined to every body but hcr- 
l*elf. But the perfectness of her prudence 
and excellent parts couhl not he hid ; and all 
her hiiniility and arts of concealment made 
the virtues more amiable and illiisltious. 
For as pride sullies the beauty of the fairest 
virtues, and makes our understanding but 
like the craft and learning of a devil; so 
hiiiiiility is the greatest cminency and art of 
publication in the whole world. 

** 1 know not by what instrument it hap- 
pened ; hut when death drew near, before it 
made any show on her body, or revealed it- 
itself by a natural signification, it was con- 
veyed to her spirit : she had a strange secret 
persuasion that the bringing this child sliould 
be her last scene of life : and we have known, 
that the soul, when slic is about to disrobe 
herself of her upper garment, sometimes 
speaks rarely; Magii'^ca verba mors projte 
adniota exevlit : soinetiines it is prophetical ; 
sometimes God, by a superinduced persuasion 
wrought by instruments, or accidents of his 
own, serves the ends of liis own Providence, 
and the salvation of the soul : but so it wa.v, 
that the thought of deatli dw'elt long with 
her, and grew from the first steps of fancy 
and fear, to aoon%nt, — from thence to a 
strange credulity, and expectation of it ; and 
without the violence of sickness she died, as 
if she had done it voluntary, and by design, 
and for fear her expectation should liavclieen 
deceived ; or tliat she should seem to have 
had an unreasonable fear or apprehension; 
or rather, as one said of Cato, Sic aliit e vifa, 
lit causam morUfuU metam esse gauderetg 
‘ she died as if slie bad been glad of the 
opportunity.’*' % 


Family Classical Library. Nos. XXI. 
and XXII. Thuc^ides, Vols. II. 
and Ilf. 

This useful traoslation is continued 
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f^'om the third book, and the sixth year 
of the Peloponnesiuii War to the conclu- 
sion of the history. From a fnigmcnt of 
one of Homer’s hymns, not generally 
known, we extract a |)assaae, for the pur- 
pose of proving to the ladies that true 
[rallantry was to be found at a remote era. 
The hymn in question is a farewell to the 
Delian maidens, the hard having uitciided 
a poetical contest at Delos, where it seems 
that his sojourn aflbrdcil him much gniti- 
fication. 

Hail ! great Apollo, radiant god of day ! 

Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the lunar sway! 
Ifenoeforili on me propitious smile ; and you. 
Ye blooming beauties of the isle, adieu ! 
When future guests shall reach your happy 
sliore. 

And, refuged here from toils, lament no 
more ; 

When social chat the mind unbending clwers. 
And this demand shall greet your friendly 
cars: -— 

« Who was the bard c*cr landed on your 
coast 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you 
most?” 

Witn voice united, all ye blooming fair, 

Join in your answer, and for me declare ; 
Say, <* The blind bard the sweetest notes 
■nay boast; 

lie lives at Cliios, and he pleased us most.** 


Journal u’lloRTicuLTuaG. ^ September 
and October, Paris. 

In the pages of this continental pe- 
riodical we find many usefnl and curious 
articles. We particularly recommend to 
our British hdrticulturists the papers en- 
titled^^ Plantes d’ Agr^ment,” one of which 
appears in the October number; it treats 
of plants indigenous to France, and 
worthy of a place in gardens. It is writ- 
ten Dr. L. Dcnierson, a Member of 
the French Horticultural Society. From 
this paper we translate the description of 
a plant new to our English cultivators:— 

Superb Pink {Dianthux Superbwi). 

*‘This pink is found in the mountain 
pasture grounds of Auvergne, Dauphin^, and 
Junu Its stalk is slcndOT ; and tlie flowers, 
disposed in panicles, arc fonned of five rose- 
coloured petala, so finely cut at the edge 
Uiat the diviaioni have almost the appearance 


of down or hair. 'Hie odour of this plant 
is delicious, far cxccliing that of any of its 
fragrnnt tribe. It increa-ef* rapidly : a light 
soil and somewhat shady situation, are thvour- 
ablu toils growth; but it has liiLlicrto been 
the practice to remove it to the conservatory 
in time ofsevcie frost.’’ 

From various departments of the 
work, we select for the entertainment of 
our readers the following iiscrul or amus- 
ing particulars: — 

Ull‘KOVEMK>T or AllTIClIOKES. 

When the head of the artieliuke is about 
the sixe of u pear, tic over it un enveloiic of 
old 1>lnck silk or cotton ; it should not be 
bound down so tightly, or girt about the 
stalk ho closely, as to impede circulation or 
prevent increasi', neither should the material 
be very thick. The artichokes thus hooded 
will he as superior in deiiciicy :is blanched 
celery and endive are to vegetables in a 
natural state. In very mfMst weather, these 
directions should be practised with some 
iiiodiliciition. 

THE POISON TREE OF MADACASCAR, * 
{Tan^hin Ct'rbera)* 

Tlic accounts which have been related 
of die Java Upas tree will no longer be 
deemed fabulous, if we consider the proper- 
ties of the Madagascar poison tree, whose 
fatal shade birds, beasts, and even the must 
venomous reptiles, avoid with instinctive 
horror. It may lie stated, as a remarkable 
fact, that the Madagascar tree serves as a 
judicial test of guilt or innocence. If an 
individual is accused of a capital crime by 
another, the executioner, called in the Malay 
language Ampar-Moussaver, administers to 
the party accused, in the presence of the 
Cambars, or public assembly, a cup of poison 
extracted from the kernels of the Tanghin ^ 
should death ensue, the supposed or real 
culprit is considered guilty; but should a 
singular liabit of Ixidy, or an uncommon 
Ktrcngtli of constitution enable him to resist 
the horrible draught, and survive the ordeal, 
be is allowed either to put his accuser to 
death, or to extend to him the equivocal 
mercy of retaining him as a slave, 'flie re- 
spect entertained by the people for this 
mockery of atrial, which they consider a 
inanitestation of the divine will, amounts to 
fanaticism; of this a proof was recently 
given. An individual accused by his iellow- 
townsman of a heinous crime, drank the 
poisoned cup according to law, and imme- 
diately expired in dreadful agonies; the 
sight of which, and tlie reproaches of bis 
own evil cooBcience^ produced such an efibet 
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on the mind of tlie accuser that, before the 
chambers separated, he with a loud voice de- 
clared himself guilty of the death of his 
neighbour, inasmuch aa he had testihiHl 
falsely. Upou tliis the assembly condemn- 
ed him to be hung up by the thumbs till he 
died, not for bearing false witness and thus 
committing a murder, but for impugning the 
infallibility of tlie Tunghin. 

RARTII RRRAn AT VAN MBMEN's LAND. 

In Van Diemen's Land, at the depth of 
a foot or a foot and a half in the earth, a 
very delicious root may Ite found: it is 
covered with ii thick skin, and is alioiit tlie 
sice of a human head ; the interior contains 


a spon^ mass, affording eicellent nourish- 
ment, in taste resembling the bread-fruit. 
No root appears to spring from or adhere to 
it. The sole indication of the presence of 
tliis vegetable is one little leaf, extremely 
small, delicate, and singular in its appear- 
ance : it is always found on the surface of the 
soil immediately above the tubercle ; but if 
connected with it, the roots or fibres of the 
leaf are so fine, that tliey are invariably 
broken in tlie search for the vegetable tuber- 
cle below. The natives, when distressed 
for provision on their bunting excursions, 
are very successful in discovering this sub- 
stance, which for a length of time eludes all 
tlie attempts made to find it by tlie settlers, 
who do not oliscrve the minute leaf. 


SDrama. etc. 


Both the winter tlicntres have opened 
for the season, though, with r^rd to 
one of them, the litigation in which its 
upkirs have long been involved, rendered 
many who in such matters are behind 
the curtain extremely dubious of that 
** consummation devoutly to be wished 
for.” At both the dramatic campaign 
seems to have commenced with great 
spirit and vigour, and the respective com- 
panies present us with a most eflectivc 
list of names. 

Drury Lane. — In the comedy of 
the Jlone^ Mwm^ which commenced 
the season at this house, three new 
performers made their AihiAt before a 
London audience : Mrs. Brudeoell, from 
the Edinburah theatre, as YdmU: Mr. 
Jones, also from Edinburgh, in the some- 
what insignificant part of Rolando ; and 
a Miss Kenneth, who, we understand, 
has for some time past delighted the 
Didilin play-going folks. This young lady 
made her first appearance as Zamora^ a 
character of which she made the most: 
some parts of her performance were 
loudly applauded. Mrs. Briidenell is 
clever, and as she appears calculated for 
a variety of parts, she may fairly be classed 
amongst the higher orders of stage utili- 
ties. Mr. Jones is evidently at home on 
the boanis: he performed the part al- 
lotted to him with great case and self- 
ossession. Miss Phulips personated the 
croine, Juliana. We have ever been 
amongst the warmest admirers of this 
young lady’s tragic powers ; but, in our 
poor opinion, her comedy is lifeless. The 


truth is, Thalia is^ a jealous divinity, and 
rarely brooks a divided worship from her 
votaries. 

The French drama of Dominique^ which 
has enjoyed a considerable run in Paris, 
has been adapted for this theatre, at 
which it is now nightly performed, under 
the title of Dominique; or^ Hit the Devil. 
The piece, though a tolerably close trans- 
lation, has been well arranged to suit the 
tsstc of an English audience. The scenery 
is good. 

An attempt has been made to revive 
the antimiiitcd and rather indelicate co- 
medy of T/te Country Girl; but tlic 
inarch, we would fain hope, of decency, 
if not of time, has renderetl the effort a 
failure. As if to add to the '* deep dam- 
nation” of the design, the dramatii per~ 
sofUB exhibited a most ludicrous and in- 
consistent variety of costume. Nothing, 
in fact, could equal the practical anachro- 
nisms of their toggery. We are abso- 
lutely obliged to trespass on the slang 
dictionary to find a phrase suitable for 
the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have appeared in 
the respective parts of Rosetta and Haith 
thorn in the opera of Love in a Village. 
Both were loudly applauded, and alter 
the curtain had fallen at the conclusion 
of the opera, were honoured with ** a 
call of the house,” to receive a further 
tribute of approbation. 

Monsieur Martin and his Lions, from 
the Cirque Olvmpique, Paris, have made 
their bows before the public in the grand 
spectacle of Nyder Ali^ or the lAons of 
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Myiore. We most assuredly never wit- 
nessed a more effective cast of lions, lion- 
esses, boa*constrictors, monkeys, tigers, 
elephants, and such small deer.*’ The 
diMlanti — wc mean the beasts — were 

S Tfect in their parts. Our old favourite, 
ademoiselleD’Jeck, figured in the con- 
cluding procession, intended to solemnise 
Hyder Ali’s triumphal entry into Mysore. 
No expense has been spared in bringins 
forward this piece, the dialogue of which 
is al)surd, the scenery beautiful, and the 
whole performance, to say the least of it, 
“ prodigious.” 

We were highly pleased with the acting 
of Miss Phillips as Cim$tmice in Shaks- 
pcare’s trasedy of King John. Her con- 
ception or the character was extremely 
jiibt, and her performance at once feeling 
and energetic. Macrcady played Kh^ 
John with liis usual excellence. Wallack 
ranted through the part of Falconbridge^ 
and produced some effect. 

CovKNT Gahden. — At this theatre 
the dramatic perlbrmanccs for the winter 
commenced with the tragedy of Hamlet, 
Mr. Young, whose ** last season on the 
stage” has been duly announced in the 
bills, was the representative of the Prince 
of Denmark. The retirement of this 
accoinplished actor from the profession 
of w'iich he has so long been u distin- 
guished member, must be a source of 
regret to every true lover of the drama, 
particularly at a moment like the present, 
when the bare remembrance of tne Gar- 
ricks, the Kembles, and the Cookes of 
other days seems almost obliterated by 
the rising glories of the ” beasts and beast- 
esscs.” Even the partial abatement of 
energy which the severiu of criticism 
might detect in some ojt Mr. Young’s 
e^rts escapes notice amidst the sorrow 
felt for his approaching loss. His per- 
formance of Hamlet was good, though we 
think we have seen him play the part 
with more effect. Miss Taylor appeared 
to great advantage as the g^tle Ophelia, 
We can scarcely affirm that the remain- 

. • ■ _ « a 1 

excellent well.” We experienced a mali- 
cious pleasure at the ill success with which 
the philosophical grave-digger’s waist- 
coat-joke was received bv the audience, 
for we have often, though in vain, tried 
very hard to lai^h at it ourselves. Our fa- 
thers and enindtathers no doubt thought 
it a capital stroke of humour, but even a 
standing jrst becomes at length out pf 


fashion; and at present, boxes, nit, and 
gallery-*^ gods above and men below”— 
are obtuse to the practical wit of him of 
the many vests. 

Mr. Young’s performance of the ” boo- 
ing” 5!ir Pertinax Mac Sycophant^ in the 
comedy of The Man of the Worlds affiird- 
ed an admirable specimen of his powers 
as an actor. His excellence in this par- 
ticular part, is too well known to require 
our lengthy eulogy. A debutante from 
Exeter, Miss Lee, who possesses a good 
figure and pleasing features, was favour- 
ably received as Cowtanlui, Miss Taylor 
sustained the character of LadyRod^Aa^ 
with her accustomed spirit and anim- 
ation. 

The new farce, A Geniut Wanted, is 
well calculated to display the juvenile 
talent of Miss Poole. The versatility of 
her ‘^genius” ensured the success of this 
trifle. 

Olymiuc Theatre. — A version of 
Dominique reduced to two acts, and 
liearitig the title of Talk of the is 
the principal novelty with which thfs 
theatre has reopened. Liston, who has 
refused to perform at Drury Lane in 
company with the lion, the elephant, the 
llama, and the rest of Monsieur Martin’s 
Corpt Dramatiaue, made his appearance 
in the part or Dominiaue the Resolute. 
He also pcrsonatcti, witn his usual droll- 
ery, Placid in the new farce, 1*11 be your 
Sectmd; an amusing little uiece in one 
act, adapted from the French* 

CoRUBO Theatre. — This theatre has 
also got its Htmi, ^ Lucifer, in short, ap- 
pears to be in high favour both with 
managers and audiences. 

Dowton is pcrforiiiing here with great 
ielat: for bis d^but he sel^tcd the part 
of Sir Anthony Absolute^ in Sheridtui’s 
admired comedy of The Rivals, which 
was succeeded by the farce of Who*s the 
Dupe\ Dowton appearing as the repre- 
sentative of Old lioiley. The house was 
well filled in every part. 

Adelphi Theatre. — A new melo- 
drama, entitled the Sea Serpent, has been 
brought fonvard at thb hous^ and re- 
ceived with great applause ; but the most 
successful novelty or the season is Victa^ 
rinc, or PU sleep on it. This very spirited 
translation froui the French is in three 
act^ and it is expected that the accom- 
modating portion of the audience will 
take it for granted that the incidents 
occupy a space of five and twenty yean. 
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Mrs. Yates was the heroine, Viciorine, 
Yates appeared ns n midclle-a"ed French 
clehaiiehec, and to J. Reeve was allotted 
the ludicrous part of ^ 1 //'. w hirh, 

though not essential to the story of the 
piece, served ns a vehicle for the intro- 
duction of that actor’s farcical eccentri- 
cities. 

It is reported that the llav market 
Theatre, which closed on the I.91I1 ult., 
has sustained hy the season a loss exceed- 
ing two ihonsand pounds. 

FonriGN TiinATiMCAes, Mneir, &c. 
— Nicolini is at present in Parit, and 
has made his dMl in the Ceneren- 
lola. Madame Pasta has bid adieu to the 
Parisian |>ul)lie. Her admirable perform- 
ance ok' Desdemona closed her engjigeincnt 
at the Italian Theatre; and on the 2 ist 
ult., her benefit took place, on which oc- 
casion she performed the principal part 
in Bellini’s opera of La Sonnamhtila. The 
theatre of the Op^ra Coiniquc has again 
been opened. A long course of iiiisiiin- 
nagement has considerably diminished 
(he favour in which this once prosperous 
establishment was held by the dilettanti 
of Paris ; hut a thorough “ reform,” it is 
said, has at length been effected ; and its 
finances are consequently again ” look- 
ing up.” 

An accident lately happened to Signor 
Lablachc in Paris, on the first represent- 
ation of The Barber of tScviiie at the 
Thdutre Italien. On his entrance in the 
character of Figaro, his foot caught in a 
trap which by some mismanagement had 


been left open in the middle of the stage. 
The Signor fell forward into the orches- 
tra, but fortunately received no material 
injury, and rhe performance proceeded 
without interruption. 

A Society has been formed at Rotter- 
dam for the cncoiinigcmciit of national 
music, and principally of composition, 
among Dutch artists. Prizes arc annually 
clistrihiited for the best compositions, 
both in sacred and iiistriiinentul music, 
which are examined by a coininittce ap- 
pointed to flucidc on their merits. The 
comiriittcc is composed entirely of fo- 
reign artists and professors : unionist the 
iiiiniher are lliinimcl and tipolir. A 
school of music and singing, established 
about two years since at Mniiicli, on iho 
system of Pestulozzi, has been attended 
with such extraordinary success as to at- 
tract the attention of goveriiinenl. The 
King f>f Bavaria has conferred on this 
e^tablishincnt the title of Ccfiiral School 
of d/rf.ric(Ccntralsehnlo),niu] has directed 
a special fund to he apfdicd towards <lc- 
fraying the annual expenses of the In- 
stitution. 

At a public entertainment at Weimar, 
Catalani, a few yi'ars since, was placed 
next to the venerable Goethe. Tne pe- 
culiar attention paid to her neighbour, 
added to his imposing appearance, at- 
tracted the curiosity of the fair syren, 
who enquired his name. " The cele- 
brated Goethe, madam.” — “ Ah 1 cele- 
brated — pray on what instrument docs 
be play?” was the rejoinder. 
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COSTUME OF FAKIS. 

The present is the season when every 
fair votary of fashion anxiously demands 
•—what new materials have been prepared 
and invented for the approaching winter. 
On this important subject, our pages, we 
trust, will afford all possible infonnation. 

Bonnets. — The small modest cottage 
bonnet, so prevalent during the siiniincr, 
has reappeared in winter costume : water- 
ed bilk lined with dark velvet, or velvet 
lined with satin, are the materials at pre- 
sent used. In Paris, the newly-invented 
artificial velvet hats and bonnets promise 
to be the mode ; they are to be procured 


at a very low price, and look and wear 
well ; but the consequence will be, that, 
like the card Leghorn bonnets, they will, 
for a short time, be worn by fashionables, 
and then both the original costly article 
and its substitute will be ignominiously 
expelled from the costume of women 
comvie U fauL In bonnet-trimming a 
good deal of novelty prevails: willow 
plumes {plumes d la saule) are the rage. 
A plume of this kind • is one of the most 
elegant articles of dress we ever saw, 
either for carriage costume or full dress : 
it is called polonaise, and is, in fact, copied 
from a plume of one of the brave and 


* Sec « Carriage Dress.’ 
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unfortunate Polish lancer^ who sent it as 
n last remembrance to a French lady to 
whom he was passionately attached. At 
the base of these plumes are worn pom- 
pons or rosettes. Sometimes, silk fans, 
either cut in scallops or ed^ed with scal- 
loped blonde, and placed in three tiers, 
arc worn in two places, on the summit of 
the crown and on the left side near the 
ear. Some very close small bonnets, 
called are worn : they are trimmed 

with long joops of riluind (moulin d veiU), 
like the sails of a windmill. Some hats 
have also been seen with wreaths of cut 
ribands in the form of aV, parted by 
tufts of white plumes. A very light bril- 
liant violet, mixed with acanthus green, 
or avcnturinc and white, arc the favour- 
ite colours for bonnets. 

^ New MATEfiiALS. — The rage for cha- 
lis is excessive : with some additional 
warmth in their maniifactiire, to meet 
the temperature of the approaching sea- 
son, they proiuii>o to be the universal 
mode for winter, in home, walking, and 
demi-dress; whilst the exquisite white 
chalis, either embroidered or plain, is con- 
sidered rechewhie by our for 

evening or opera costume. Chalis salmie^ 
shot in minute stripes, and then either 
left plain, or elegantly printed, is worn 
for (liuncr dress. Perhaps this last map 
terial is the most novel, rich, and dur- 
able. It is scarcely possible to enumerate 
the variety of patterns ; some in columns 
of flowers ; some in'* lozenges, and, be- 
tween the lozenges, a minute running 
chintz pattern. With one of this kind, 
from a Norwich loom, wc were particu- 
larly pleased: the lozenges were rale 
green, the ground pale buff. The plain 
wide chalis are the most delicate, and 
are often embroidered in floss silks, em- 
broidery and painting being mixed with 
the finest effect. Various new materialB 
silk have likewise been invented for 
this winter : amon^ these we may note, 
saiin h la reine, talm polonaise refu af^ 
eain. Saiin ii la reine is a beautiful in- 
vention : to the brilliancy of the richest 
satin it unites the softness and suppleness 
of a cachemire. The new watered silks 
are figured with, broad satin columns, 
which give them a beautiful appearance. 
We likewise notice some satins in various 


shades of red brown and ^nite, bro- 
cmlcd with groups of beautiful flowers of 
vivid colours; recalling the dresses of our 
great grandmothers, but introduced with 
much effect into our modem costume; 
Some of these, with broad stripes, are 
called and are exceedingly rich. 

Satin ribands of gros de Tours flirm a 
rich and novel article. 

Walking Duess. — Pelisses and walk- 
ing dresses have not yet been obscured 
by the regular winter array of cloaks and 
mantles. Wc see no flounces but in full 
dress and light materials, none in walking 
or out-door dress of any kind. White 
pelerines have been superseded by pele- 
rines and capos to match the dress ; and 
in the form of these consists the whole 
novelty of walking dress* for this month. 
A modification of the cloak, which may 
be called a cloak-pelisse f , will make its 
appearance this bcason. It is a wrap with 
a round cape ami long pelerine, and full 
sleeves terminating in mittens. The ma- 
terial is various, from habit-cloth, tho 
striped material called nalalien^ to cache- 
mire and satined velvet, or plain velvet. 
Ill mild weather, satin pelerines arc worn ; 
a pointed cape and collar over a long 
pelerine trimmed with tufted fringe or 
fiiarte fur. The walking dress worn with 
this pelerine is plain chalis. 

Evening Duess. — Organdi, white 
chalis, and worked India or Scotch mus- 
lin, are the favourite materials for full 
dress. One dress wc have lately noticed 
as peculiarly clc^nt ; it was white or- 
gandi, painted with sprigs of scarlet ge- 
raniums, flowers and leaves ; while above 
the hem appeared a rich worked garland 
of the same flowers. This union of paint- 
ing and embroidery produced a delightful 
eTOCt. Corsages en cmir and h la Grecque, 
and in folds, showing the chemisette be- 
neath, are still prevalent. The hair is 
worn in Madonna bands, and high bows, 
mixed with loops and plumes of cut ri- 
band; willow plumes and pompons are 
also mixed with the hair bows. Lappets, 
barbes^ and mantilla veils in blonde, are 
often seen in court or full dress. Lace 
flounces, headed by cut ribands, or knots 
of cut ribands or loops d la moulin^ are 
the trimmings to the skirts; mantilla falls 
for the back and slioulders. 


* For further information see the plate Walking Dress.*' 
t See « Carriage Dkss.** 

VOL. IV. * 
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Dress Hats and Caps.— -The most 
elegant are velvet beret hats of an oval 
form, the edge slightly bent up, with 
white willow plumes and white nbands : 
the colours, coerry, violet orgie^ or Aan- 
neton. For caps, black blonde trimmed 
with mofftuvcoloiirud satin fans, entirely 
scalloped or vandyked round ; the broad 
strings arc likewise scalloped round. 

Scabfs. — Besides the Marjje nemd, 
the dvMrpe scaputaire is worn. This has 
rich embroidery ou the shoulders, and is 
altogether new. 

Stockings. — Grey stockings, with 
black designs, made from \cry fine cotton 
or Merino wool, will, this winter, super- 
sede silk stockings. 

C01.01TRS. — The fashionable colours 
are violet orgie^ hannclm (a shade of cla^ 
ret), and an entirely new colour called 
coquardeau. The favourite greens arc, 
Polish green, acanthus, and aventurine ; 
every shade of granite and claret is like- 
wise worn. 

* Cahktage Dress axjj Opera Dress. 
— Pelisse cloak of ponceau cacheme- 
rienne, elegantly figured in columns, 
lined with avcntiirine-colonred gros dc 
Naples, Thu collar rolls buck to tlic 
belt, but may be closed according to con- 
venience or taste. Beneath is a round 
cape, falling over a vandyked pelerine 
with long ends. Large gigot sleeves, 
finished tight to the wrist, and low on the 
hand like mittens. Dress of white cliulis. 
This hcantifiil material, wliich was in- 
vented a few months back in Paris, is now 
made in Norwich ; and, in beauty and 
durability, the English mannfactnrc far 
surpasses the products of French looms, 
and rivals those of Brabant. The Nor- 
wich chfdU arc woven in that city, and 
printed in London with the most elegant 
atterns ; and, what is not generally 
nown, thcyjmay be cleaned, like Nor- 
wich shawls, without the slightest injury 
to colour or material. These valuable 
qualifications will make chalis dresses ns 
universal in England as they are in Paris. 
The dress is made en ceeur in the corsage, 
with plain berret sleeves: the skirt is 
lain, with a simple corded hem. Small 
at of ponceau velvet, from which hangs 
one long lappet of riband on the right 
side : a thick white satin braid crosses the 
brow. One white plume d la mule (wil- 
low^ composed of various small drooping 
feathers, is the sole ornament of this 
elegant hat. Medallion necklace, and 


bracelets of pearls. Green satin shoes, 
lined with martc fur. 

Carriage dr^s, shown by the reverse 
of this fi^re, is of a less showy material 
and colour. The hat of amaranth velvet, 
white ribands, and willow plume. The 
cloak pelisse of via de He plain chalis ; it 
is closed over the bust. 

Walking Dress ( 1 28.). — Velvet bon- 
net of the new colour, violet or^. The 
material is folded in twisted plaits round 
a pointed crown, which is finished on 
the summit with two suiiarc ornaments, 
trimmed with narrow wliite blonde and 
a tuft of cut ribands, violet and pale 
green, shot h nille rapes: strings of the 
ssime colour. The bonnet loops up be- 
hind, where it is tastefully cut and trimmed 
with white blonde : it is lined with acan- 
thus green satin, and two or three loops 
of ribund of the same colour carelessly 
placed within. Dcmi-vcil of white blonde. 
Walking dress of gros dc RerVin : colour, 
acanthus green. Sleeves of the usual 
fullness at the upper part of the arm, 
straight to the lower, and furnished at 
the wri^t with a plain band : no bracelets. 
The skirt very full, and unite plain, with 
the exception of a deep nem. The no- 
velty of this dress is wholly confined to 
the pelerine anil capes, which arc entirely 
new. A pelerine, with ends fastening 
under the belt, is cut straight on the 
bu^t, and with cxcccdinglv long points 
on the shoulders. Over this appears a 
cape, buttoned down the bust with green 
cnciinclled buttons. The cape is straight 
behind and in front, and has likewise long 
points on the shoulders. Above the cape 
is n small collar, the points of which tale 
the same direction. A little round collar 
of delicate lloniton lace finishes the 
whole. This elegant walking dress is 
rendered siifiicicntly warm for the coldcbt 
days in November, by the addition of a 
large boa of bear or swansdown. Gloves 
of pale fown kkl. 

The remaining figure shows the cut of 
the reverse of this dress in pale violet 
chalis and bonnet of mauve watered silk, 
lined with white satin. 

Bridal Dbiss and Evening Dress 
(131.). — Hair in folded bows, and Ma- 
donna hands on the brow. Rich white 
blonde scarf, the ends of which banp down 
in long lappets or brides. The middle is 
disposed in piifis among the hair bows, 
with sprigs at white jasmine in the natural 
colours at the upper part of the head* 
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dress; but on the brow the jasmine is 
imitated in small pearls, in the shape of 
flowers and foliage. Blonde chemisette. 
Dress of white organdy worked in white 
floss silks. Corsage d la Koxalana, ga- 
thered under a perpendicular band, which 
is finished bjr a small poinnon of mauve 
riband, shot in little stripes (d mille ra^e»). 
Another pornnon on the front of the right 
shoulder, aiici on the loll a bouquet of 
Chinese roses and jiisniine. A fall of 
blonde round the bust ; a second man- 
tilla fall only on the back and shoulders ; 
a third deeper full us epaulettes^ ou 
the shoulders alone. Large clear gigot 
sleeves of white lisse^ worked at the wrist 
with white silk. Skirt cn bluuse, over 
white gros dc Naples, The skirt is worked 
bias to the knees in many divi .ions, each 
division headed by a while satin knot. 
Necklace of ropes of pearl, divided by 
four gold pompons, bracelets of fine 
pearl iiicdallioiis, set in gold. Star pend- 
ants ill the ears. White satin shoes and 
plain white silk stockings. Belt of tmuve 
(mallow colour) shot satin. The belt has 
no buckle, but is fastened behiiul, under 
a pompon of the same riband. 

When this beautiful costume is worn 


as a marriase toilet, orange flowers are 
substituted for insniinc, and the sown is 
made of worked India muslin ; likewise, 
the knot of white riband composing the 
flounce may be bordered with small pearl 
beads. 


MODES PARISIENNES. 

No. 128. — Toilette d’Automne. — 
Capote a bavolet, rclcv<£ cn satin ornde 
dc blondes ct dc rubnns. Robe en gros 
de Berlin, a double pelerine et k collet 
raL)attu. 

Cliapcnii bdret, en vdlours plain, omde 
cTuii nluinct saule, forme Polonaise. Robe 
cn cnalis blanc. Maiitcau en cachemi- 
rienne si dcssin. Grand burnt si double 
pdlcrine. Manclic formant initaine sur 
la main. 

No. 131. — Costume do Maride. — 
Coiffure orndc de burbes cu blondes, et 
de flours d’orungcr, bandeaux a la Ma^ 
donne. Robe cn inousscline des liides 
broddc ; le corsage cst ornc dc trois ranes 
dc mail lies brodde k dcssin dc blonde. 
Lcs uiaiiches cn inousscline brodde an 
poignet. Robe do dessous en satin 
blanc. 
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OV IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have 
abolished the hereditary peerage, by the 
immense majority of 324 against 86. 
Hereditary rank and honours have thus 
been swept away from every part of the 
system with the exception of the throne. 
The rejection of our Reform Bill at 
home, IS supposed to have contributed 
not a little to this result. The nomina- 
tion of peers rests with the crown ; but 
the royal choice is limited to certain 
classes or categories' of persons. The 
list of these categories, however, is 
tolerably extensive. A Protestant mem- 
ber (E. Meynard) made an ineffectual 
attempt to introduce a new cat^ory, 
and proposed that archbishops, bishops, 
and the heads of the Protestant consbt- 
ories, should be eligible to the peerage. 
The proposition was received with bursts 
of laughter, and was negatived without a 
division. 

A definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Belgium has been con- 


cluded at the dictation of the London 
Conference. The Dutch retain all the 
territory on the leR bank of the Scheldt. 
1'he navigation of that river is to be 
regulated according to the principles 
cstabished by the treaty of Vienna. The 
portion of Luxemburg assigned to Bel- 
gium, is more than half that province; 
and in exchange Holland obtains a part 
of Limburg. Maestricht remains wholly 
Dutch. On the ratification of the treaty 
Antwerp will be ceded to the Dutch, 
who arc to surrender Vcnloo. The 
government of Belgium is said to be de- 
cidedly favourable to the conditions of 
this arrangement; the terms of which, it 
is presumed, will scarcely be rejected by 
the King of Holland. 

The organised resistance of the Pole< 
to the Russians is now believed to be at 
an end. Most of the Poles have taken 
refugein the Prussian dominions; whither, 
in violation of the neutral territoiy, tb^ 
have been pursued by the Russiane. 
z 2 
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At home, the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by a majority of 41. has caused 
uni verbal consternation and gloom. As 
the bishops have mainly contributed to 
the defeat of this grand national mea- 
sure, it may readily be supposed that 
tliose right reverend pillars of the church 
stand by no means high in public Ciitima- 
tion. The news having reached Auck- 
land that the Bishop of Durham had 
voted by proxy against the Bill, the in- 
habitants of that place paraded ^ the 
streets by torch-light with his lordship in 
efligy. After holding up the figure in 
contempt over the castle gates, they pro- 
ceeded to burn it in the market-place. 
As soon as his lordship’s representative 
was consumed to ashes, the populace 
dispersed. An evening paper states, that 
the Bishop of London was induced to 
abandon his intention of preaching at 
die church of St. Anne, Westminster, 
in consequence of a communication 
made to his lordship, that the instant of 
hjs ascending the pulpit would be the 
signal to the congregation to quit the 
church in a body. These facts need no 
comment. 

As soon as the defeat of the Bill be- 
came generally known throughout die 
country, the most violent symptoms of 
popular discontent were manifested ; and 
in many of the provincial towns serious 
disturbances took place. In Derby the 
greatest excitement prevailed : the shops 
were all closed, ana business was com- 
pletely at a stand. An immense con- 
course of people assembled; and, to 
disperse the rioters, tho soldiers were 
ordered to fire upon the populace, and 
it is stated that several lives were lost. 
Nottingham was also the scene of the 
most alarming outrages. Nottingham Cas- 
de, the property of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, was fired by the mob ; and by eleven 
o’clock at night, nothing remained of the 
once splendid edifice except the walls. 

On the 20th of October His Majesty 
went in person to prorogue die Parlia- 
ment, and during the procession of the 
cavalcade was loudly cheered. A num- 
ber of peeresses and other distinguished 
persons attended to witness the cere- 
mony. The Grand Duchess Helene. 
Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhaxy, ana 
several other members of the diplomatic 
corps, were present. The King arrived 
at about half-past two, and the Com- 
mona were immediately summoned. 


The Speaker stated that the last bill 
aCTeed to by the house was one for ap- 
plying 1,800,000/. out of the consolidate 
fund for the service of the year 1891, to 
which he prayed His Majesty’s royal as- 
sent. The royal assent was given to this 
and several other bills. 

His Majesty then read the following 
speech in a firm tone, once or twice pro- 
nouncing certain passages with a marked 
emphasis : — 

" My Lords and Gentlemefh 
** I am at length enabled to put an end 
to a session of unexampled duration and la- 
bour, in wliich matters of the deepest interest 
have been brought under your consideration. 

" 1 have felt sincere satisfiiction in con- 
firming by my royal assent the bills for the 
amendment of the game laws, and for the 
reduction of taxes which pressed heavily on 
the interests of ray people ; and I have ob- 
served, with no less pleasure, the commence- 
ment of important improvements in tlie law 
of bankruptcy, from which tlie most bene- 
ficial elTects may be expected. 

1 continue to receive die most gratifying 
proofs of tlie friendly disposition of Foreign 
Powers. 

<< Die Conference assembled in London 
has at length terminated its difflcnlt and 
laborious discussions, by an arrangement 
unanimously agreed upon by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the five Powers, for the separ- 
ation of die States of Belgium and Holland, 
on tenns by which the interests of both, to- 
gether widi die future security of other 
countries, have been carefully provided for. 

" A treaty founded on this arrangement 
has been presented to the Dutch and Belgian 
PleniiMitentiarics, and 1 trust tliat if accepted 
by the respective Courts, which I anxiously 
expect, it will avert the dangers by which the 
peace of Europe was threatened whilst die 
quesUon remained unsetded. 

Gentkmen the Houk ^Commimh 
** I thunk you for the proviswin made for 
the future dignity and comfort of my Royal 
Consort, in tho event of her surviving me ; 
and for the supplies which you have granted 
for the service of the present year. You may 
be assured pf my anxious care to have them 
admihistered with the strictest attention to a 
wcll-considered economy. 

** state of Europe has produced the 
necessity of an increased expenditure in the 
various establishments of the public service, 
which it srill be my earnest desire to reduce 
whenever it can be done with aafety to the 
interest of the countiy. In the mean time 
I have the satisfaction of reflecting that these 
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demands liave been provided for without any 
material addition to the public burthens. 

" My Lords and CktUlemen, 

** In the interval of repose which may now 
be afforded to you, 1 am sure it is unnecess^ 
for me to recommend to you die preservation 
of tranijuillity in your respective counties. 
The anxiety which has bm so generally 
manifested by my people for the accomplish- 
ment of a constitutional reform in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament will, I trust, be 
regulated by a due sense of the necessity of 
Older and iteration in their proceedings. 
To the consideration of this important (jiics- 
tion the attention of Parliament must neces- 
sarily again be called at the opening of the 
ensuing Session ; and you may be assured of 
my unaltered desire to promote its settlement 
by such improvemciits in the representation 
as may lie found necessary for securing to my 
people the full enjoyment of those rights 
which, in combination with those of the 
other orders of the state, are essential to die 
support of our free constitution.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, ” T 
am commanded by His Majesty to de- 
clare that Parliament is prorogued to 
Tuesday the of November, to be then 
here holdcn; and this Parliament is pro- 
rogued accordingly.** 

His Majesty then left the house, and 
on ^ return to his palace was hailed 
with the same enthusiasm which had 
marked his progress thither. 

Spite of the despondency which pr^ 
vails throughout the country, it is grati- 
f)ing to remark in the King’s speech. 
His Majestj^’s declaration of his own 
unaltered wish for Reform. As long ns 
the King continues his confidence in the 
present ministry, we may not only rest 
assured that his opinions on the subject 
of reform are unchanged, but we may 
also reasonably entertain a hope that 
Lord Grey is sincere in his expressed de- 
termination to stand or fall by the Bill. 

Perhaps the most important, or at least 
the home-striking news, is the alarming 
notice of the 80th ult. in the London 
GaaeUe respecting the cholera. This fatal 
disease ha^ng reached Hamburgh, our 
government have thought it incumbent 
upon them to take every precaution. 

The order in question enjoins a strict 
observance of the quarantine regulations, 
and the prevention of sniu^ling. In ad- 
dition to this the establiboment of local 
boards of health has been recommended, 
the division of towns into districts, sepo- 

ation of the sick from the healthy, &c.; 

reat cleanliness, and free ventilation. 


{From the London Gazette.) 

" Houses where the sick have been iJiould 
be thoroughly cleansed; decayed articles, 
such as rags, &c., burnt, and furniture sub- 
mitted to copious affusions of water, and 
boiled in a strong ley; drains purified by 
streams of water and chloride of lime ; ablu- 
tion of wood- work sliould'bc performed by 
a strong ley of soap and water ; the walls of 
the house, from tlic cellar to the garret, 
sliould be hot lime-washed; all loose and 
decayed pieces of plastering should be re- 
moved.” 

** It is recommended tliat those who may 
fall victims to this formidable disease should 
be buried in a detached piece of ground, in 
the vicinity of the house that may have lic«n 
selected for the reception of cholera p.*iticntSk 
By this regulation it is intended to confiius 
as much as possible every source of infcctiou 
to one spot.” 

We have often and strenuously recom- 
mended the plan proposed by the General 
Cemetery Company, whose motto was 
Saltts j)opitli suprema lex — The pre- 
servation of the public health is of the 
first importance.” Having made the 
above extracts from the Gazette rcgulop 
tions of Oct. 21 . 1851 , we now quote a 
few passages from an early prospectus of 
the General Cemetery Company, dated 
Oct. 84 . 1885 . 

It would be well for the Board of 
Health to read the remarks contained in 
that document, which might suggest to 
them some valuable regulations with 
regard to interments. 

” Great pains are taken to fumigate and 
fresh paint the houses, and even to bum 
the clothing of those carried off by infectious 
disonlcrs. Should all precaution ccase^ and 
tlie deceased be deposited in a vault, in a 
coffin ^ wood only f or is enquiry made into 
the cause of death witli a view to greater pre- 
caution ? Instances are not rare of infection 
being received by persons only passing the 
door of a house when certain disorders are 
prevalent; sometimes we are, ourselves, sen- 
sible of a contagious atmosphere, and how 
pestilential is the air which is thence inhaled!” 

And again: — 

" It can bo also proved, that the air within 
a vault, where leaden coffins were used, luul . 
become so vitiated, that lighted candles at- 
tempted to be carried into it were imme- 
diately extinguished Scarcely, then, will it 
be erraited, that in the present enlightened 
age, tlic dead, secured only by a iMNMfen coffin, 
are, nevertheless, without restrahUt received 
into the parochial vaults of not fewer than 
iwenty parishes witliin this metropolis.” 
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Wlmt then, will, such of our readers 
as have never yet considered the subject 
say to the following ? 

" Witliin some chun‘hes there are regular 
graves under the aisles and the pews, the 
same as in church-yanls ; in otliers ^pita,” 
or vaults, (not bricked but of earth) lltc en- 
trance into which is from within the building. 
In others, the vents to Uie vaults arc actually 
w'iihin tlie church. Tliese tilings happen, as 
it may be termed, under the eye of the law.*' 

And in speaking of the enlargement 
of St. Sepulchre's church-yard, as pub- 
lished in the John Bull newspaper, Au- 
gust, 1825. 

** A celebrated chymist (the late Mr. 
Clarke of Apolliecarics* Hall) visitcil the 
spot, and expressed himself unequivocally us 
to the cause of the sickness, and warned the 
l>ari>li ollicers of the probable consequences 
of exposing so great a surface of saturated 
soil. SctU'rnl of the workmen were confined 
to llicir humcit for nuitu/ days afierwards^ totally 
wuzlfle to resuvu* their /uAaurs." 

We shall conclude with a few other 
extracts pertinent to the pre^cnt interest- 
ing subject of the preservation of the 
public licuUh. 

** To be convinced of the deleterious gases 
thus sent abroad throughout the metropolis, 
iiiiibt we fe<(uire to witness tlic dreadful ra- 
vages of the plague, or see the almost instan- 
taneous death? We ourselves may lie the 
victims of our incredulity. 

" Who con hut reprobate so thoughtless a 
system ? who hold enough to stand forward 
as its advocate? Wu know these things 
beyond idle and casual report ; wo liavc our- 


selves diligently searched tliein out, and 
entered into some of these storehouses of 
putrefaction. 

<< We think ourselves bound to caution 
the public who cannot be aware of tlie extent 
of the evil. Convinced of the veracity of 
our Ktatements, men for their own sakes will 
become our warm supporters. It is, in 
truth, a lal)our of love, in which every in^- 
h.ahitant of this metropolis is in some measure 
ini crested.** 

The public have come forward, and 
nre convinced that burial places should 
be apart from populous cities. 

But our olijcct is to promote an im- 
mediate enquiry into the state and con- 
dition of our metropolitan places of 
interment — a precaution as necessary, 
in our humble jiulgincnt, as those already 
recommended officially. 

Whether the cholera be epidemic or 
contagious, seems a matter of the greatest 
uncertainty. Our government has acted 
upon the latter opinion; in countries 
which have been afHicted by it, a differ- 
ent conclusion has been adopted. We 
are also recoinmcndcd to live well, and, as 
much n< possible, to banish apprehension. 

As we nope that proper care may still 
avert from us this dreadful malady, we 
have not extracted the remedies pro- 
posed in case of attacks. In a snort 
time more minute regulations, if ncces- 
sur>', will doubtless be issued. 

Brighton has set the example of form- 
ing a board of health ; yesterday a meet- 
ing was held for the purpose. Too much 
activity cannot be used in every town. 
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PaEPARATION to RENDF.B WALKING 
SllOKS IMPERVIOUS TO SeA-WATER. — 

Dunne their suninicr sojourn by the sea- 
side, delicate females sometimes lay the 
foundation of very serious complaints, in 
consequence of their shoes being often 
soaked with salt water. Not that such 
accidents are productive of evil effects 
(for it is proverbial, in bathing-places, 
that salt water never gives cold), but 
walking shoes, however new, when once 
touebra with sea-water, never become 
thoroughly dry, and ever after imbibe 
fresli water like brown paper. Before 
ladies take sea^aide walks, we recommend 
them to have their leather shoes rubbed 
with the following mixture, which will 
render them impervious to either sea or 
fresh water ; — Six ounces of white wax. 


four ounces of resin, one pint of fine lin- 
seed oil, and half a pound of mutton-suet, 
must be boiled together, and applied to 
new leather shoes when in a liquid state, 
but not hot enough to injure the leather. 
The shoes will afterwards take blacking 
well, and will be coiimletely watcr-proofi 
An excellent Prkpabation for 
THE Teeth and Gums. — One oz. pf 
levigated charcoal; ^ oz. of crabs’ eyes; 
i oz. of red Peruvian ba k; 20 drops of 
Friar’s balsam; 1 oz. of virgin honey; 
} oz. of vanilla; 4 drops of essence of 
rose. This is excellent for whitening 
the teeth and purifying the mouth. It la 
sure, after some weeks’ use, to heal and 
hardeu the gums, if indisposed : it should 
be put in a small porcelain, jar with a lid, 
ana must be applied wiUi a toothbrush. 
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Births — Sbftf. 

On Sept 29. llie latly oHIewn/Colei Enq. 
of Twickenham. — Oct 4. The lady of J. IF. 
Chevafier, Esq. of Torringtoii Square. — Oct. 
5. The Udy of Bicfutrtl Stevemoth Esq. of 
Maida Place* Edgcwarc Road. — Oct. 5. 
Tlie lady of William Cabefi Esq. of tlie^Iiidia 
Board. — Oct 9. At Margate* the l^y of 
George Yeates Hunter, Esq. — Oct 10. At 
Pennington iloiisc, T^ymiiigton* the lady of 
Captain Temple. — Oct. 19. At West A&hby, 
Lincolnshire, the lady of the Rev. ii. C. Hale. 

— Oct 14. At Woiicry Place, Berks, the lady 
of Wmm Mminl, Esej. M.P. — Oct. 15. 
The lady of Dr. Footer of Clicltenliam. — 
Oct 21. Anut the wife of Thomas Piitfnler, 
Esq. Barrister. — Oct. 22. At her father's 
house* Baker Street, Portnian Sijuare, the 
lady of Ijeutcn.'uit Forrester^ R. N. — Oct 
20. In Connaught Place, the Lady Augusta 
Vernon Wentworth. — Oct, 17. The lady of 
Thoniai L. Gooch, Esq. H.N. — Oct 23. 
At Brighton* Mrs. Henry Cowd Teed (of a 
posthumous son). — Oct 18. At 'Diorney 
House, Bucks, the lady of Captain Tyler, 
R.K— Oct 25. InPenchurch Street, Mrs. 
John Alers Hankey — Oct. 2f?. Prematurely* 
Mr-f. //. Hopkumn, of Red lion Square. — 
Sept. 2. At Fort Garry, Hudson’s Bay, .Mrs. 
George Simjmn, of La-Chinc, Montreal. — 
Oct. 19. At Dieppe, the lady of William 
Anderson Crauf>rd, Esq. 

Biaxifs — Daughters. 

On Oct 4. At Marton, the lady of Alex* 
under Atherton Park, Esq. — Oct. .3. The 
lady of William Brokenhlower, Esq. of Queen 
Square, Bath. — Oct 3. At Rauglitoii Rec- 
tory, tlie lady of the Rev. John Dytnoke. — 
Oct 8. At the Duke of Beaufort's, Grosve- 
nor Square, Lady Gcorgiann Ryder. — Oct. 
9. At Shouldcn House, near Deal, the lady 
of Captain James widtslrr.^ — Oct 7. At 
Walten House* Leicestershire* tlie lady of 
Edward Dawson, Esq. — Oct S. At Dolaid- 
■dyn Hall* North Wales* the lady of Captain 
Edwtrd Graves, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service. — Oct 8. At 
Weston House* St Pancras* the wife of 
H* Diamond, Esq.— Oct 14. At Kncller 
Hall! Whitton* the lady of Charles Calvert, 
Esq. M.P. — Oct 11. The lady of IVdliam 
Fay, Esq. of TVing Park (still born). — At 
llfyiBcomb* the lady of R. W, DuMnson, E&q. 

— Oct 23. In Chester Place* Grosvenor 
Place* the lady of John Fey, Esq. — Oct 23. 
At Maidstone* the ilonouiable Lady Noel 
HiU. Oct 24. Mrs. Greiitorex, of New 


Bridge Street — Oct IS. At Hawk, Duiu« 
frieshire* tlie lady of Capbiin' George Hope 
Johnstone, U.N. — Oct 25. The lady of 
John Augustus Talk, Esq. of Park Square* 
Regent's Park. — Oct 2G. At Ilorlcyford 
Place* Kennington, Mrs. Washington Lee. 
— At Holloway* Ulrs. Wilks, 

Maehiages. 

On Oct .3. At St Mary’s, Bryaustone 
S((uare, II. It. South, M.D. F.R.S., Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen* to Gara, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas La-- 
tham, Esq. of Champion Hill* Surrey. — 
Oct. 4. At St James's Church, Charles 
Cloioes, Esq. of Delaford, Bucks, to Mary 
Ann, youngest daughter of Samnei Parker, 
Esq. late of Treleigh House, Cornwall. — 
At St Mark's* Kennington, by the Rev. 
W. Law* M.A.* the Rev. J. ITodgsoth M. A. 
Fellow of I'rinity College* Cambridge* to 
Sarah Margaret, only daughter of the late 
John Barclay, Esq. of Stockwell. — 'At 
Bark way, Ilerts, by tlie Hon. and Rev. 
J. W. Peaebuy* Mr. William Cornwdl, of 
Sobaiii, Cambridgeshire, to Ann, daughter 
of William Cornwell, Esq. of the former 
]dacc. — At 1.00* Kent, Lieut. J. A. Gilbert, 
Royal Artillery, to Emma Omn, daughter 
of the late James li. WUiiams, Esq. of Jjoe* 
Kent. — At St. MatUicw's* Brixton* Robert 
Watts, Esep of Fminpton on Severn, Glou- 
cestersbirc* to Etizabeih Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late John Harris, Esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey.— Oct 5. At Aldiiigboume* 
Sussex, by the Rev. James Dallaway, James 
Weutiitorlh Stiller, Esq. of Downes* Devon* 
M.P; for the city of Exeter* to Charlolte 
Juliana Jane, third daughter of the late Lord 
Henry Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
Norfilk. — Ort 6, At St Mary's* by the 
Rev. Henry Anson* Robert North CoUiee 
Hamilton, Esc], eldest son of Sir Fredtrkk 
Hamilton, Bart, to Constance, daughter of 
General Sir George Anson, K..C.B. M.P.* 
&c. — Sept. 24. At St George's* Hanover 
Square* by the Lord Bishop of Cork* George 
FUs^me Russell, Estp of Belmont Lodge* 
Surrey* to Louisa Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Francis Hodgldnson, LL.D. Vice- 
Provost of Trinity (^llege^ Dublin. — Oct 
6. At Crawley, Hants, Ch^s Norton, Esq. 
of Mecklenburgh Square* to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of George Lovdl, Esq. of Rookby 
House. — Oct. ii. At Holyrood Church* 
Southampton, Henry Beveridge, Esq. of the 
Honourable Company’s Semico, to Elixa, 
eldest daughter of James Beveridge, Esq. of 
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Kinrara Cottage, Surrey. — At Jerrey, by 
the Very Rev. the Dean, Arthur Caupe^ £aq. 
of the 84th Regiment, to /.oiMia, youngest 
daughter of Hichard FrarMpn, Esq. of the 
Royal Mint. — Oct. 4. At Church Town, 
Lancashire, Henry Hail Jm/t of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Mary Charhttef only child 
of James GreewUghf oS Myerscough Hall, 
Lancaster, Esq. Sept. 29. Major Jones, of 
the 12th Regiment, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John Acheson Smyth, Esq. of 
Anlroore, county of Londonderry. — Oct. 1. 
WUUam Holt, Esq. second son of ff^. H Holt, 
Esfi. of Enfield, to Sophia, eldest daughter 
of Adams, Esq. of Burket, Bucking, 
hamsbire. — Oct,. 8. H''. T. Coney, Esq. se- 
cond son of the' late Rev. KT* Coney, of 
Cookliam Elms,', Berkshire, to Frances, 
daughter of W* HuJil, Esq. of Morpool 
Hall, Devonshirek ^ Oct. IS. Capt. Ekhard 
. Bhnd, son of Lietiii^iant-Gciieral BbsiU, to 
Mary, only daughuap^^tfie late James Clay, 
Ksq. of Bloomsbury Bli|^ IHUiam Miles, 
Esq. of the 2d llegim^t of Lifis Guards, 
to Dorothea Rose, daughter df the late John 
Rose Drewe, Esq. of die Grange, in the 
CoQmty of Devon. — Oct. IS. The Rev. 
J, Hawley, to Henrietta Margaretta, eldest 
daughter of the late P, Peyns, Esq. •— Oct. 
15. At Loughton, Essex, Creneral Grosi'Cnor, 
to Anna, youngest daughter of die late George 
M^Uhraham, Esq. of Delamcre House, Che> 
ahire. — Oct, 20. (7. J. Bosanquet, Esq. of 
Broxbournburgh, Herts, to Cecilia widow of 
jthe lats & S. Gatisseti, Esq. of Brookmana, 
Herts. — Oct. 24. At St. Mary-le- Strand, 
lilir. Thomas Edward Penfotd, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. to Maria, eldest daughter of 
'johuDison, Esq. of Cliancery Lane. — Oct. 
24k ^ftdlev. Frederick Baring, son of JBhe- 
antler Banng, Esq. of the Grange, South- 
amptdjR to FyMca Mary Catherine, .ijbird 
daupttr of the kb JbAn ^ 

Grange. Chester.^ Oct. 2^%seith Curling, 
Esq. M Heme Hill, to Charhlte HdkeH, 
youngHt daughter of^ late Gl^n James 
WUsan, of Dciimarkllni.— Oct. 25. Samuel . 
Mmb Esq. of Brynsworihy House, North ' 
D^, to AirM youngest itHtlghter of 

DiAsm U^ilhi/ghly, Esq. of Hampstead 

At Guilford, the Rev. John Ward, diird son 
of John Ward, Esq. of Richmond, to Frances 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Francis SAurry, Esq. 

Dbatus. 

On Sept. 10. At her httpe, in Henrietta 
Street, in the 90th year amher age, Anne, 
Countess of Momington, relict of Carreli, 
late Earl of Mormug/on; the most aged of 
the peeresses, having, at die age of 20, walked 
at the Coronation of King George the Diird 
and Queen Qiariotte, the last surviving fe- 
male of rank who officiated at that ceremony. 


— Aug. 9. At CorAi, the Honourable Charles 
Gustavus Moncton, Captain in the 88Ui Re- 
giment, second eon oi Viscount and Vis- 
countess Galway, in the 28th year of his age, 
in the performance of his miUtaiy duty j this 
lament officer was shot a soldier who 
had been committing robbery, and had armed 
himself to destroy any individual who might 
recognise him. — A few days ago, at How- 
den, Mrs. Sarah Bain, aged 100 years and 
7 months; Mrs. Bain had been a widow 
upwards of 30 yean ; and her husband, Mr. 
Charles Bain, was a draper, at Howden, and 
foe first who attempted a banking concem 
in diat place, now nearly 80 years ago.— 
5. aged 78.^ the Rev. FoUiotl Herbert fbm- 
wall, for nearly twenty-four years Bishop of 
Worcester. — At Ram^iattf, the infant daugh- 
ter of foe Earl and Countess of Cawdon— In 
his 102d year, Mr. J.Camel of Mazewood.— 
17. At Blackford, village of Closeburn, Mr. 
Thomas M*Mwrdo, foe patriarch of the parish; 
his age, we believe, cannot be known by re- 
ferring to foe register : but he often said that 
** he was a lump of a callant fourteen years 
auld, when the Highlanders cam down and 
dirust dicir dirks, in spite, through the por- 
traits of King William and his consort in 
Drunihuirig Castle ; ** and, taking this state- 
ment as correct, he must have witnessed foe 
dews of a hundred springs, and foe frosts 
and snows of as many winters. — Sept. 20. 
At York Gate, Cornelius Connell, Esq. aged 
8.3. — Sept 24. Marika, relict of Samud 
Newington, Esq. of Triehurst, Sussex, aged 
92. — Oct. 4. At Brighton, Elixa, eldest 
daughter of Gordon Forbes, Esq. of Ham, 
Surrey.— Oct. 4. At Duke Street, St. James's, 
Wmam Crosbie Mair, M.D. — At Clifton, 
Mrs. Sterling, relict of the Rev. Anthony 
Sterling, Rector of Clonegan, Ireland, ag<^ 
85. — Oct. 5. At Brighton, Hen^ Cowd 
2'eed, Esij. of Devonshire Street, rartland 
Place, — Sept. 27. At Kew Green, Surrey, 
Thomas HdSs, Esq. a^ 80. — Oct. 4. At 
Winterton, whilst bathing in the sea, George 
Harvey, Esq. of Tavistock Square, aged 38. 

— April 22. At Bombay, Lieut. Graham 
James Graham, of the 6th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, aged 27. — Oct. 6. Mardia, relict 
ol Harry FamvR, Esq. Post-C'aptoin, R.N. 

— Oct. 10. At Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, 
Harriet, wife of Captain Job Hammer, R.N. 

— Oct. 20. Lientenont- Colonel William 
Ranken, of die Honourable East India Gm- 
pany’s Service, Bengal. — Oct. 23. At Wm^ 
WWis's, Esq. Montagu Square, Flulip Crowe, 
Esq. aged 53. — Oct. 22. At Croydon, Mr. 
James Moore Fsnfidd, son of FLr. Dkomaf 
Fenjbld, solicitor, aged 25. — April 18. At 
Sylhet, in foe Fftsidentqr of Bengal, WSSam 
James Turquand, Esq. 
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ADDRESS. 


[m closing the Fourth Volume of the Improved Series of 
the Lady’s Magazine, we feel anxious to acknowledge the 
increased patronage with which our exertions have been 
rewarded ; though, even had our labours been uncheered by 
a degree of success proportionate to the zeal with which they 
were undertaken, we take leave to state, that our persever- 
ance in the path which we have chosen, and the manifestation 
of our ability not only to promise, but to perform, would 
have proved us, if not successful, at least not unworthy 
claimants for public favour. 

The superiority of our embellishments and fashions, 
and our general arrangements for supplying our fair country- 
women with the earliest as well as the best intelligence 
respecting the ever-vaiying ‘'movement” of the mode^ have 
been more than once acknowledged by our brethren of the 
daily press. On this subject therefore, we content ourselves 
with expressing a hope, that as tlie working of our system, 
if we may adopt that phrase, has smoothed many of the 
difficulties with which it was at 6rst attended, our rigid 
adherence to the plan laid down for our own observance, and 
our undiminished activity, will still maintain for us tliat 
proud, and, we trust, not unmerited pre-eminence, which has 
excited the feeble imitation as well as the paltry attacks of 
envious and would-be rival contemporaries. We may here 
take occasion to remark, that some of the latter, availing 
themselves of the superior execution and early appearance 
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of our fashion plates, have, in all humility, copied them, 
withoui an achnxmUdgment of the source whence they were 
dm'ived. 

With regard to the literary department of our publication, 
it ill becomes us to* be the herald of our own praise ; suffice it 
to observe, that our unwearied attention to the prominent 
features of our plan has not debarred us from obtaining our 
portion of the high literary distinction claimed by periodicals 
professedly devoted to graver objects than those which it is 
sometimes invidiously assumed are, to the exclusion of all 
others, within the scope of a Liady’s Magazine. 

In concluding our brief address, we cannot avoid suggest- 
ing, that the attacks so gratuitously directed against us by 
certain obscure periodicals, afibrd the most convincing proof 
of the superiority which envy, unable to imitate, in vain 
endeavours to decry. In the talent of vulgar vituperation 
we confess our inferiority, and we arc even simple enough 
to believe that the personalities which would degrade our- 
selves would disgust our readers. We feel that some apology 
is due to the latter for even a passing allusion to die puny 
scribblers, who, because unnoticed, imagine themselves U’i- 
umphant. Our declaration, that we intend to persevere 
in a course which has hitherto provoked their pitiable spleen, 
will be to them sufficient punishment. 


December 1 . 1831 . 






CORONATION REGALIA. 


give the following concise dCf 
criptibii of the Itegiilia 'from Thonisoii?s 
interesting ** Account of the Processions 
and GeremoniM observed iii the Coro* 
nation of the ]£ings and. Queens 6f Eng- 
land/’ The present Regalia,' which lire" 
accuiWcly repr^ented In our embellish- 
ment,' were manufactured for the Coro- 
natijn of Charles IL, those formerly used 
havingbeen losi, 8old,or'dcscroyed during 
the ^tars in the reign of^Cliarleitl.'/ 

King JSdward^i Chtar (com- 
monl)j: called St: Edwdrffs 
ancim seatof solid hanl wood: with back 
and sides of the same, variousjy^pkihted, 
in which the kings of Scotiahd Were in 


mixed with some veins of red. History 
relates, that it is the stone whereon the 
Patriarch Jacob laid his head in the plain 
of Luz. It is also added, that it was 
brought to Brigantia, in the kingdom 4 if 
Gallicia, in Spain, in which place Gathol, 
king of Scots, sat on it us his throne. Thence 
it was conveyed into Ireland by Simon 
Brech, who was king of Scots, about 
f 00 years before Christas time; Vroin 
thenra into Scotland by lining Fergus, 
about 970, years afterwards; and in the 
yeat^.sM^ it d^as' nlaced in the Abbey of 
Scetid,’m the Sheriffdom of Perth, by 
•King Kenneth, who caused it to be en- 
closed fn' this wooden chair, and a pro- 


j^Troin the ground 
ii; the four cornj^rs^ - 
, libnr' Betv^n the scat uncF • 

^^„_i^nclogedJi4itonc,(a)raraStoy 

calle(fjkf^l^ 9 Y'<^lfa«‘Fatal Marble Stow^^ 
which is an oblong of about twenty-two* 
inches in length, thirteen inches broad, 
and eleven inches deep, of a steel colour, 

VOL. IV. 


•offered by King 

St. Edward the Con^ip^/ IK the, 

1397 (whenra it W'>apiijmtibh 

of" St.^ Edward’s Chafi^. hds bveir' since 
beeffi'kc;ft (a the Chapel called by his 
‘tlivme, with a . tablet affixed to it, whereon 
several Latm verses arc written in the 
old English character. 
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The ornaments of this chair, which at 
present is covered with gold frosted tissue, 
consist of crockets and fret work richly 
gilt. It has a cushion covered with the 
same materials. The fatal stone main- 
tains its usual place under the seat of the 
chair ; but is hid from observation by the 
fringe which surrounds it. 

Fig, 2. The first and principal diadem, 
denominated St, EdtoariTs Crowns with 
which His Majesty is invested, is so called in 
commemoration of the ancient one, which 
was kept in Westminster Abbey, till the 
b^inning of the great Rebellion, when, 
with the rest of the Regalia, it was sacri- 
legiously taken away. It is a very rich 
Imperial Crown, embellished with pearls 
and precious stones of various kinds, ns 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 
with a mound of gold on the top of it, 
encircled with a band of the same, embel- 
lished also with precious stones; and upon 
the mound a cross of gold decorated in a 
similar manner, having three very large 
oval pearls, one at the top of the cross, 
aiih two others pendant at the sides of it. 
The crown is composed, as all those of 
England are, of four crosses, and as many 
^fleun^de^it upon a rim or circle of gold, 
all embellished with precious stones; 
from the tops of which crosses arise four 
circular bars, or arches, which meet at the 
top, and at the intersection is the pedes- 
tal, whereon is fixed the mound. The 
cap within the crown is of purple velvet, 
lined with white taffeta, and turned up 
with ermine, thickly powdered in three 
rows. 

a . 3. The Crown of State is so 
because worn by the King when 
his majesty conics in state to the par- 
liament-house, and also on his return 
to Westminster Hall. It is veiy magni- 
ficent, being embellished with several 
large rose and table diamonds, and other 
precious stones, besides a great number 
of pearls ; hut it is particularly remark- 
able for a large ruby, set in the middle 
of one of the four crosses, esteemed 
worth ten thousand pounds, as also that 
the mound is one entire stone, of a sea- 
water green colour, known by the name 
of an uqua-marina. The cap is also of 
purple velvet, lined and turned up as 
the former. 

Fig. 4. The Queen*i Croton is a rich 
Imperial Crown of gold, set with dia- 
monds of great value, intermixed with 
precious stones of other kinds, and some 


pearls. It is composed of crosses and 
fleurs-de-lis^ with bars or arches, and a 
mound and cross on the top of the 
arches, after the same manner as the 
King’s Imperial Crowns, differing from 
them only in size, being lesser and lighter. 
The cap is of purple velvet, lined with 
rich white taffeta, and turned up with 
ermine, or Minever pure, richly pow- 
dered. 

5. The QueetCs rich Crown^ which 
Her Majesty wore on her return to 
Westminster Hall, is likewise of gold; 
blit so splcndidlv cinhcllibhed with dia- 
monds and pearL, that scarcely any of 
the metal is visible. It is also an im- 
perial crown, composed of crosses and 
fleurs de lisj with arches and a mound, 
as is her Majesty’s other crown. The 
cap is purple velvet, lined with rich white 
Florence taffeta, turned up and richly pow- 
dered with ermine. The whole value of this 
diadem, as used at former coronations, 
has been computed at 1 11,900/. sterling. 

Fig, 6. The QutetCs Circlet is a rim 
or ^circle of gold, richly adorned^ with 
large diamonds, beautifully set with n 
string of pearls round the upper edge. 
The cap is purple velvet, lined with 
white taffeta, and turned up with ermine 
richly powdered. 

Fig.T, TheOrb^ A/ou»d,or which 
was put into his Majcst}’s hand immedi- 
ately before his being crowned, and which 
he bore in his left hand upon his return in 
Westminster Hall, is a ball of gold of six 
Inches diameter, encompassed with a band 
of the same, embellished with roses of 
diamonds encircling other precious stones, 
and edged about with pearl. On the top 
is a very large amethyst, of a violet or 
purple colour, near an inch and a half in 
iieight, of an oval form ; and which, being 
encompassed with four silver wires, be- 
comes the pedestal of a splendid cross of 
gold of three inches and a quarter in 
height, and three inches in breadth, set 
very close with diamonds, having, in the 
middle, a sapphire on one side and an 
emerald on tne other. It is also embel- 
lished with four large pearls in the angles 
of the cros^ near the 'centre, and three 
more at the ends of it. The whole height 
of the orb and cross is eleven inches. 

Fig, 8. The Kin^s Coronation Ringy 
which is of plain gold with a large tabm 
ruby violgjt, on which is a plain cross^ 
or Cross of St. George, is beautifully 
enchased. 
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Fig. 9. The Queen's CorontUion Bing covered with precious stones, and a lai^e 
is likewise gold, with a large table ruby table diamond in the centre, 
set therein, and sixteen other small Fig, 14. The Kin^s Satire ivUh the 
rubies set round about the ring, of which Dove, is a sceptre of gold in length three 
those next to the setting arc the largest, feet seven inenes, three inches in circum- 
the rest diminishing in pr^ortion. ference at the handle, and two inches and 

Fig, 10. St, Edwards Staffs in length a quarter round at the top. The pomel is 
four feet eleven inches and a half, is a decorated with a circle or fillet of table 
staff or sceptre of gold, having a foot of diamonds, and in several places with pre- 
stecl, about four inches and a quarter in cious stones of ail sorts, and the mound 
length, with a mound and cross at the at the top is embellished with a band or 
top : the ornaments are also of gold, and felet of rose diamonds. Upon the mound 
the diameter of it is upwards of three is a small Jerusalem Cross, whereon is 
quarters of an inch. fixed a dove with wings expanded, as the 

FVg. 1 1. The OMeen's leory Bod is a emblem of mercy, 
sceptre of white ivoiy. In length three feet Fig. 15. The Fword of Justice of tfie 

one inch and a half; the pomel and oma- Temporality^ or Third Swonl, is sharp 
ments are of gold, as is also the mound pointed ; the length of the handle is four 
and cross at the top; but the dove on the inches, the pomel an inch and three quar- 
top of the cross is enamelled with white: ters, and the cross seven inches and a 
the circumference at the lower part is half: the scabbard, in all respects, is like 
about two inches, and at the top about that described in fig. 17. 
an inch and a half. Fig. 1 6 . The Smrd of Spiritual Justice^ 

Fig. 12. The Queen’s Sceptre with the or, as it is commonly called, the Second 
Oois, is also of gold, adorned with dia- Sword, is pointed, but somewhat obtuse, 
monds and other valuable jewels, being The length of the blade is forty inches, the 
in length two feet ten inches, with a breadth an inch and a half ; the handle, 
mound and cross at the top, issuing out as before (covered with gold wire) is four 
otnfleiu^deJis: it is like the King’s inks inches long, and the pomel an inch and, 
embellishments, only smaller, not wreath- three quarters deep. The length of the 
ed, • or altogether so thick. cross is almost eight inches, which is plain 

Fig. 15. The Kin^s Sceptre with the steel gilt, as before ; and the scabbard in 
Crosst or Sceptre Royal, is likewise of all respects is similar to that described in 
gold, the handle plain, and the upper part fig. 1 7. 

wreathed ; it is in length two feet nine Fig. 17. Curtana^ortfiejmntless Swords 
inches and a quarter, and is of the same representing the Sword of Mercy, 
thickness as Uie former. The pomel at is the principal in dignity of the three 
the lower part is enriched with rubies, swords which arc borne naked before the 
emeralds, and small diamonds; and the Kina at the Coronation. It is a broad 
space of five inches and a half in length, bright Sword, of which the length of the 
aWe the handle, is elegantly embossed blade is thirty-two inches, the breadth 
and embellished with similar precious almost two inches ; the handle, which is 
stones. The top rises into nfeur^dedis^ covered with fine gold wire, is four inches 
with six leaves, of which three arcupright, long, and the pomel an inch and three 
and the other three hanging down, all en- quarters, which, with the cross, is plain 
riched with precious stones. Out of the steel gilt ; the length of the cross is almost 
Jteur^de^is issues a mound made of an eight inches. The scabbard belonging to 
amethyst, set round with table diamonds, it is covered with a rich brocaded cloth 
and upon the mound a cross, wholly of tissue, with gilt ornaments. 


THE BANNER OF THE CRUSADERS. 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

Beneath ifhy gorgeous wings the hearts of fire 
Felt the rich hopes that Victory could inspire; 

And hdmed men were scatter’d o’er the turf. 

As stormy billows sweli their foaming surf; 

A a 9 
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Beneath tliy wings the sparkling lances gave 
Their sunny light to cheer the languid brave. 

And many an eye pursued thee in the gloom. 

To catch the gleam of thy triumphal plume! 

And when the trumpet’s call, at midnight deep. 
Aroused the Christian heroes from their slcq), 

And seem’d a propliet-voicc, with tone divine, 
Invoking them to win the Martyr’s Shrine; 

The sacred City, rearing to their view 
Its towery pride amid the skies of blue. 

Imparted to their visionary trance 
Some beautiful illusion of romance. 

With thee they braved the desert and the sea. 

Or pined and lanquish’d in captivity; 

And many a tomb is haunted by the rose, 

Where Truth and Valour found their last repose. 
Oh ! could we, with a seraph’s harp divine, 

Recall the brave that sleep in Palestine, 

Their worth, their fame, would far more glorious be 
Than all the treasures sacrificed with thee! 

Where’er thy symbol rear’d its snowy crest. 
Desponding thoughts assail’d the Moslem’s breast; 
On Carmel’s palmy brow, on Zion’s shrine. 

Thy pinions floated like a holy sigii ; 

And, as the trumpet peal’d its thrilling souni^ 

And battle’s awful onset shook the ground. 

The Crescent waned before thy sparkling light. 

And left thee throned in triumph o’er tne fight! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 

IIY AMELIA OPIE. 

{Cmiiinued from p. 251.) 


BOBESFIKHRE AND UlS HOUSE. 

There was another dwelling which 
we were desirous to sec, that of Robes- 
pierre; and having often beheld the 
places where he had harangued, triumph- 
ed, and willed the death of the royal, 
the righteous, and the patriotic, and had 
at length met the punishment due to his 
crimes, we went one day to f[aze on the 
house where the relentless dictator had 
lived. The sight of it added to the 
wonder which his strange doiiihiion had 
always excited in me. 

It was an undoubted fact that Robes- 
pierre possessed absolute sway during 
months, nay years 1 and as it is usual for 
sovereign power to exhibit itself in some 
external pomp, I expected to see in bis 
house some marks of its having been the 
residence of iho French dictator. But, 


on the contrary, I saw a small shabby 
house, of only two stories high ; the door 
appearing to open into a sort of kitchen 
or parlour, like the houses of little 
tradesmen in England : therefore, how* 
ever he might deviate from republican 
principles, he did not in his dwelling 
deviate from republican simplicity. Still, 
the means by which he first acquired 
power, and was so long enabled to keep 
It, must ever, in some measure, remain a 
mystery. 

It is easy to trace and understand the 
progress to the imperial purple of a man 
like Napoleon — a man of personal dar- 
ing, and of superior abilities both in the 
field and the cabinet ; and who, though 
he conquered chiefly for hmtdf con- 
ferred at the same time power and glory 
on the nation for which he fought. 

But Robespierre had no personal 
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courage : for his cruelty was by every 
one imputed to his well-known cowardice, 
ami c^en suicide, from his constitutional 
timidity, he attempted in vain. Nor was 
he endowed with any great ability; in 
demagogue eloquence he was surpassed by 
many. What then was the secret of his 
power? Was it in the fear whicli he so 
generally excited ? Perhaps it was : but 
then the question, how he was able to 
excite that fear, remains unanswered; 
and may be ranked amongst other occult 
causes, of which we are permitted to 
know only their eflects. 

Still, Mignet's manner of accounting 
for his extraordinary influence, in his 
excellent work on the French revolution, 
is, in my opinion, so satisfactory, us far 
as it goes, that I shall venture to give a 
free translation of it. 

** This man,” he says, whose talents 
were extraordinar}’, and of whom vanity 
was the characteristic, was chiefly in- 
debted for his success to the inferionty of 
his appearance, and his seeming to be 
amongst the la^t, not the first (n great 
advantage in a revolution ^ ; ninl he owed 
to that ardent self-love which made him 
dr 'ire to oA/oifi the first rank, his power 
to acquire it, and to dare evejy i/iiug in 
order to keep it when gained. 

** Robespierre hud qualificatioiis for 
the part of a tyrant. A soul and a mind 
any thing but groat, it is true, hut still nut 
common. The advantage also of having 
but* one passion, the externals of pa- 
triotism, a well-deserved reputation for 
incorruptible integrity, an aii'ttero life, 
and no aversion for blicdding blood. 
He was a convincing proofj that, in the 
time of civil troubles, it is not hy his 
understanding that any one makes his 
fortune, but by his conduct ; and that the 
mediocrity which perseveres, is more 
powerful than the genius which occa- 
sionally desists.” A lesson for us all ! 
for, whatever be our undertakings, 
whether the^ be for our own bunerit, or 
for the spiritual and temporal interests 
of mankind, the great means of success, 
under the divine blessing, is perseverance. 
He adds, that Robespierre had also the 
support of an immense and fanatical 
sect, of which he had assumed the direc- 
tion and had maintained the principles 
ever since the end of the Constituent 
Assembly. This sect originated 'in the 
eighteenth century, of which it repre- 
sented certain opinionsi^,, Jn politics, its 


symbol was the absolute sovereignty of 
liousscnu’s Contrat Social; and its belief, 
the deism of the profession of faith of 
the Savoyard curate. This sect succeeded 
in realising both for a short time, — in the 
constitution of 179^7, and in the worship 
of the Supreme Dciiig. 

111 the (lilfcreiit epochs of the revolu- 
tion there have been more systems and 
fsinaticisiii than has been generally be- 
lieved.” 

But whatever was the cause of Robes- 
pierre’s forheuriug to evince his con 
scions dominion by aught of external 
state, the following anecdote, the authen- 
ticity of which, I can vouch for, is a proof 
that he hud all the insolence, if he had 
not the appearance, of power. 

When he was in the height of liis 
sovereign sway, some American citizens 
were deputed hy their government to 
wait oil him on some particular business ; 
one of them was a member at that time 
of the Society of Friends; and he reljjitcs, 
that when they called at the house of 
llohcspicrrc, near the Rue St. nonurd(the 
same which I saw) they were told he was 
not at lioiiic ; but they were permitted 
to await his return, and they remained 
in the front iqiartnicnt. At length Robes- 
pierre appeared; and when he had de- 
manded their business, he desired them 
to wait a few minutes and he would 
speak to them, and then entered the 
next room, a here his hair-dresser 
awaited him ; for in his dress he was, to 
use an old English tciin, a fop, and wore 
powder and a (jucuc. 

In a few minutes the deputies were 
suiiiinoncd to their conference : and 
while the dictator sut, the deputies stood ; 
and the insolent Robespierre, ** decked 
in a little brief authority,’* desired the 
bair-dresscr to resume his powder-puff, 
the poor Americans being covered with 
the clouds that proceeded from it, and 
their breath almost taken away. 

So much for the insolence of this 
petty but formidable tyrant ; whose then 
impending fate might have served as a 
beneficial warning to future tyrants, 
stamped as this event was by a circum- 
btance of peculiar horror. Thousands 
and thousands of his fellow-citizens raised 
the shout of joy while the axe was 
descending, and then they joined in a 
universal clapping of hands when the axe 
had fallen, and when the soul of a guilty 
fellow-crciiture was gone to receive the 
A A :i 
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punishment of his crimes at the bar of 
the most awful of tribunals, and from the 
lips of the most just of judges. 

vebsaillks. 

VEBBAiLLBshad SO long been identified 
in my mind with all that was splendid, 
interesting, and afiecting, in the pages of 
French history or biography, from the 
reign of Louis a V. to the reign of terror, 
that I was very impatient to visit it ; and 
I was greatly rejoiced when the dav cninc 
for our goins thither, though my pleasure 
was dainpea by the refusal of my nusband 
to give up one morning at the Louvre, 
even for Versailles. 

When the palace burst on our view 
in all its massy wide spreading magni- 
ficence, how greatly did it surpass my 
highest expectations ! It looked, indeed, 
like the abode of a great monarch ! and 
even its comparative stillness and deso- 
lation seemed to add to its grandeur! 
Eagerly did we enquire for a guide 
throhgh its lonely apartments, and eagerly 
did we listen to the talc which he had to 
tell 1 There was the balcony where the 

ueen held un her trembling child to the 

eputation ot women from La Halle, and 
bade him, as he clasped his little hands, 
cry “ Graces pour maman ! ” (mercy for 
mamma !) while ‘‘Give us bread J give us 
bread ! ” was the loud and terrible reply. 
There, too, was the door through which 
Marie-Antoiriettc had so narrowly escaped 
with life, when some of the infuriated 
mob found means to enter tlie palace in 
the early morning, and where the garde 
du corps who informed her of her danger 
voluntarily lost his life in defending the 
entrance, while his royal mistress took 
refuge in the apartment of the king 1 It 
was striking to remark that the narrator 
lowered his voice, as if afraid of bdng 
overheard while he described to us the 
horrors of that fearful scene ! It was to 
the same balcony that the brave and pa- 
triotic Lafayette conducted the queen, 
in order to endeavour to reconcile her 
to the people. On hearing of the un- 
expected tumult, he mounted his horse, 
galloped to the scene of action, accom- 
panied hy some of the French guards, and 
having wpersed the assailants, and saved 
the lives of the perishing gardes du earps^ 
he rushed to the palace J 

Yes, it was there that they appeared 
together; while, to make the tumultuous 
crowd understand his wishes by a sign, 


and to conquer their animosities and re- 
awaken their enthusiasm, he kissed the 
queen’s trembling band with marks of 
profound respect, the crowd responding 
by the loudest acclamations ! 

But a different train of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and recollections was awakened in 
me, when I found myself treading in those 
places which the pious, the great, the 
good, the talented and the brave of for- 
mer days had once so often trodden, and 
in that gallery, with its wall of glass, the 
mirror of which had so often reflected 
the lovely forms of a Sdvign^, a Gri^an, 
a MRintenon,a Montespan, and a Valliere ; 
and also the majestic form of him, the 
mighty despot, on whom all ^es were 
turned, and on whose faintest smile 
and most insignificant word, beauties, 
wits, churchmen, ministers and warriors 
hung with a never-failing and almost 
breathless attention ! 

Yet while I looked from this gallery 
on the monotonous garden below, stretch- 
ing in formal lines, and fatipiing the eye 
even unto pain, by a succession of statues 
whose dazzling whiteness was then un- 
relieved by one blade of refreshing green, 
(for all the verdure was burned up and 
converted into a dusty tint of barren 
brown,) 1 could not but pity those votaries 
of ambition, and those frequenters of a 
dull court, who passed so large a portion 
of their doys in the unvaried grandeur 
of the palace and garden of Versailles. 

I felt as if such emtA and disgust 
would have came over me, if I had been 
forced to dwell there; that I should have 
almost longed to die, rather than continue 
to bear the chains of such wearisome 
sameness — a sameness unrelieved by 
any beauty of prospect in the foreground 
or the distance 1 The erection of Ver- 
sailles, and the creation of its grounds 
and gardens, were certainly one of the 
most striking proofs of the love of power 
of Louis XIV. : he had been led bv his 
victories and his flatterers to believe him- 
self almost omnipotent; and, not con- 
tented with having conquered his ene- 
mies, he resolved to endeavour to conquer 
Nature herself, and lo 1 on the flat un- 
lovely ground of Versailles arose at his 
bidding the palace of lofty dimension 
and i^Miile rnggnificeDce; while the seem- 
ingly barren sand around became clothed 
in trees and verdure; and. as Nature had 
denied the soil siifiicient springs for the 
daily purposes of life, water was brought. 
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at a ruinous expense to the nation, from 
the distant village of Marley ; and when 
the creation of bis presumptuous will was 
completed, this Herod or later times — 
this murderer of the innocent Huguenots 
—rejoiced to behold the victory of art 
oyer nature and exulted in this proof of 
his absolute dominion ! Dut though no 
such disease was sent to visit, immediately, 
the presumption of this Christian prince, 
as awaited on that of the Tetrarch of 
Judea; still, in his latter days he was 
taught to know, by many an awful visit- 
ation, of a different kind, and more pain- 
ful tO) bear, because they were of longer 
duration, the heartlessness of his enjoy- 
ments, and the utter worthlessness of 
every pursuit that has not the welfare of 
one’s fellow-creatures for its object, and 
the favour of Heaven for its aim and 
end ! 

There was, over the whole of Versiulles, 
such an appearance of destruction and 
desolation, that, though I was greatly in- 
terested in being there, and held, in fancy, 
n sort of conscious communion with its 
mighty dead of ancient days, and its in- 
jured dead of modern times, I felt that 
I breathed more freely when 1 left this 
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unblessed domain; and though the influx 
of strangers, and other circumstances^ 
had, no doubt, restored a d^ree of life 
to it, I was forcibly reminded of the fol- 
lowing sketch of Versailles, written a few 
years after the Revolution, by a distin- 
guished female writer* : — 

'* How silent is now Versailles ! The 
solitary foot that mounts the sumptuous 
staircase rests on each landing-place, 
whilst the traverses the void, almost 
expecting to see the strong images of 
fancy burst into life 1 The train of the 
Louises, like the posterity of the^ Ban- 
quos, pass in solemn saefness, pointing 
at the nothingness of grandeur fading 
oway on the cold canvass which covers 
the nakedness of the spacious walls; 
while the gloominess of the atmosphere 
gives a deeper shade to the gigantic 
^ures that seem to be sinking in the 
embrace of death. The very air is dull, 
seeming to clog the breath, and the wast- 
ing dampness of destruction seems to be 
stealing into the vast pile on every side. 
^Lo 1 this was the palace of the Great 
Kingi;” 

(7b ie continued,) 
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FROU THE UMPUIIUSIIUD TALES OF TUB ARABIAY NIUllTS." 

(Continued from p, 258.) 

The next moniing, the king, who was mainelukcs wlio formed the guard of the 
impatient to converse with his daughter, long expected caravan. This letter an- 
summoned her into the hall, where he noiinced that the caravan had been beset 
was giving audience to his vizier. The by a horde of Arabs, who, although re- 
princess seated herself, as before, on a pulsed, had slain fifteen of the mamelukes, 
nch Bofo, before which a curtain was ex- and carried off two hundred bales of mer- 
tended; and the king thus commenced : ebandise, besides retarding the whole 
— ** Well, my daugher, what hast thou concern. My husband, when he heard 
learnt?” disaster, was resolved to return 

•* May heaven confound your majesty’s with the messenger, and comfort and re- 
vizier,” began the princess, ” and render assure his people, and bring the caravan 
his visage as black as a coal!” safely into the city under the valiant 

^ H^ now?” rejoined the sultan'; protection of his own arm, in order to 
^ wherefore dost thou revile in this fa- defeat the slanderous iosinuations of your 
shion, princess?” vizier, on whose head I earnestly invoke 

Becanse,” replied the lady, " he has the vengeance of Allah and his prophet; 
slandei^ed my innocent spouse to your since if 1 lose my dearly beloved spouse^ 
majesty. Yesterday evening Marouf re- his evil sumtbns may be thanked.” 
edved a letter from the chief of the fifty Upon this the sultan flew into a violent 

* Sse Historical and Moral View of the Revolution, by Mary Wolstonecroft. 
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fury, and joiiicil tiie princess in reviling 
the poor vizier; who, trembling for his 
head, was forced to hear all in silence. 

Meantime Marouf travelled onwards, 
he knew not whither, through the desert, 
sighing and wpcping at the thoughts of a 
long separation from his dear princess, 
and at the same time expressing his grief 
ill iinproniptii verses. About the middle 
of the day, after many hours’ hard riding, 
he found himself in a cultivated part of 
the country, and near a small villaize. At 
a little distance he perceived a fellah * 
guiding a plough drawn by oxen. Ma- 
roiif, who was faint with* hunger, ap- 
proached the man in hopes of obtaining 
some refresh incMit. 

** You are one of the sultan’s mame- 
hikci^” said the villager, “ and you are 
welcome.” 

‘‘ Wilt thou give me wherewithal to 
satisfy luy hiingcr?” asked Maroiif. 

“Our village is poor, and of no great 
extent,” said the fellah; “ but I will 
hasten bcftirc, and obtain fbr thee the best 
that it produces.” 

With these words he left his plough 
and oxen, and hurried forward to search 
for provisions. 

Left to his own reflections, “ Tliis pood 
man,” oaid Marouf, ^ has quitted Ins la- 
bour to oblige me ; 1 ought at least to 
continue it for him, that he may not on 
iny account lose any time.” 

Scarcely had Marouf ploughed a fur- 
row, before the ploughshare struck against 
something hard in the ground, and, while 
endeavouring to disengage it, he dis- 
covered a large ring of iron fixed in a 
marble slab. Marouf’s curiosity was 
strongly excited. He pulled the ring with 
all his strength, and raised up the tablet, 
which turned on a hinge. A few steps 
were then discovered, vHiich having de- 
scended, Marouf entered a subterraneous 
cavern about the size of a bath, and 
heaped on all sides with gold, emeralds, 
rubies, and a multitude of precious stones, 
beyond all price. This place led to other 
chambers containing vast riches, and the 
suite terminated in an apartment in which 
was nothing more than a coffer of crys- 
tal, enclosing a little box made of one 
entire diamond. Curious to know the 
contents, Marouf opened the box, aqd 
discovered a gold ring, quite plain, saving' 


that around it some mysterious talisnianic 
characters were engraved. As Marouf 
was fitting this ring on his finger, he 
suddenly heard a voice at his car exclaim- 
ing— 

“ Whut wouldst thou — wl.at wouldst 
thou, master? ” — and Marouf beheld at 
his side a hideous apparition, with a most 
extraordinary countenance, who conti- 
nued to address him in these words: — 

“ What arc thy commands? — speak, 
ordain, I obey thee. What land shall 1 
cover with flowers? — what kingdom 
shall 1 ravage ? — what army shall 1 cut 
to pieces? — what king shall I slay? — 
what mountains shall I level wiiJi the 
valleys? — what sea shall 1 lav dry? 
Speak, ordain, 1 obey. I am thy slave, by 
permission of the Master of spirits, the 
Creator of day and night !” 

“ Who art thou ? ” asked Marouf. 

“ 1 am,” replied the figure, “ a genius, 
the slave of this ring, and of the power- 
ful name thereon engraved. To the pos- 
sessor of this ring must 1 submit myself, 
and execute his commands. Nothing ex- 
ceeds my power; for I am a king among 
the genii, and command seventy-two 
tribes, each of which is composed of 
twelve thousand genii of my species, 
called aom. Each aoun has unaer his 
command one thousand urits; every 
isrit, one thousand scheitatu ; and every 
scheitan, a thousand inferior genii : over 
ail these I rule ; but, mighty as 1 am, I 
submit to thee and this ring. 1 obey thee 
with all 1 possess, and am thy devoted 
slave. Ask ! command ! — 1 hear thee, 
and obey ; with the rapidity of lightning 
I fulfil thy .orders. When thou requircst 
my succour, be thou on land or on sea, 
rub this ring, invoke me by the power of 
the name enpaved thereon, and tnou shalt 
instantly behold me ! ” 

" But how am 1 to summon thee,” 
said Marouf, “ since 1 know not by what 
name to call thee?” 

“ My name is Abousaadet,” replied the 
genius ; “ that is to say, the Father of 
Happiness.” 

“ Well, then, Abousaadet, how tallest 
thou the place in which we are, and to 
whom does this treasure belong?” 

Master,” replied the genius, “ the 
treasure is now thine, since thou wast 
ordained to discover it. This was for- 


FeUak, ill Arabic, signifies, a peasant, fanner, or agriculturist 
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mcrly the treasure-house of Scheddad*, 
son of Aad, who built the celebrated city 
of Ireni Zatolamed ; I was once his slave, 
and am now the slave of him who owns 
that ring.” 

** Canst thou trans|]ort to the surface 
of the earth those hidden treasures?” 
asked Marouf. 

" Nothing is more easy ” replied the 
genius. 

At the same instant, the floor of the 
cave opened, and two young boys of 
great beauty appeared, bearing on their 
heads baskets of gold, which they pro- 
cecded to fill with the precious stones 
that lay scattered around. 

Can you procure mules and coffers 
to transport this treasure ? ” said Marouf. 

” Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
courteous genius; and uttering a loud 
cry, he summoned all his children, who 
were as beautiful as the first two. At 
the command of their father, some of 
these transformed themselves into mules, 
some Into mule drivers, and others into 
mamelukes, mounted on superb horses, 
to guard the caravan. Three hundred 
mules were soon laden with cases, con- 
taining the most precious gems and pure 
goi. . 

Marouf then commanded Ins new 
slaves to pitch tents and form a camp, to 
raise him a pavilion, and serve up a re- 
past. At this instant the fellah arrived 
with a dish of lentils, some black bread, 
and a bag of barley. When be saw the 
camp and the pavilion, and the crowd of 
mamelukes and mules, he imagined the 
sultan had arrived, of whom Marouf had 
been the avan^cottrtcr. ** Holy Prophet 1” 
said he to himself, ** wherefore did I not 
kill and cook my two hens ? the sultan 
will cut off my head in return for this 
sorry fare!” 

Marouf having perceived him, ordered 
one of the mamelukes to desire his pre- 
sence in the pavilion. 

“ What hast thou got there ? ” asked 


” Your dinner and that of your horse, 
replied the villager : but, I pray you, 
pardon me : had 1 known that the sultan 
would have halted here, 1 would have 
killed two hens which I have at home, 
and stewed them in butter.” 

** Set down your lentils,” relied Ma- 
rouf : " I am so hungry, that t shall eat 
them with pleasure. The sultan is not 
here ; hut I am his relation. You treated 
me well, though you knew me not; there- 
fore I shall not forget to be grateful.” 

Marouf made his dinner of the humble 
plate of lentils, notwithstanding that the 
genii, to tempt his appetite, served up the 
most delirious meats, of such rich flavour 
and perfume that the fellah stood amazed 
at the sight. As soon as Marouf had 
devoured the last lentil with much ap- 
peanmee of appetite, he heaped the plate 
with gold and precious stones, and re- 
turned it to the astonished fellah, who 
declared that he was enriched for life. 
The fellah then returned to the village 
with his plough and oxen, fully convinced 
that his guest was the son of the sultan. 

Marouf spent the night in feasting and 
in beholding the dances of the daughters 
of the genius, who were summoned to 
amuse him. Towards morning, a great 
tumult was heard, and a cloud of dust 
was seen approaching. Presently a ca- 
ravan of seven hundred mules drew near, 
with their proper attendants, headed by 
Abousaadet himself, the chief of the genii. 
Ill front of the caravan was borne a mag- 
nificent litter, enriched with gold and 
precious stones. The genius alighted, 
and kissed the earth before the feet of 
Marouf, saying — 

^ Master, not only thy orders but thy 
wishes are obeyed; behold a caravan, 
such as thou didst announce to thy father- 
in-law the sultan. In this litter » a 
bogdja t, formed of the most rare bro- 
cades, and costly shawls: mount your 
litter, and give me fresh orders.” 

^ Assume a human form,” stud Ma- 
rouf, ” and precede the caravan with this 


he. 


V This Scheddad is a celebrated personage in Oriental tradition. By some he is con- 
sidered the same as Nimrod ; by others bis grandson. In his pride he declared that the 
beautiful gardens of bis city (Irem Eatolamed) tiiould resemble, and even rival, those of 
Paradise, lliat city was in an oasis in .Arabia Petraea; and the proud monarch marching 
iWim it with his army, was so bewildered by the vengeance of Allah, that he could never find 
it again. He is supposed to this day to wander in the desert, in hopeless search of his dty ; 
his li^ like that of the wandering Jew, being prolonged as a punishment for his impiety. 

t Bog(fja, A paquet; derived from the Indian poudjja^ an offering of flowers, from the 
flowers wrought on the rich shawls that form the envelope of these paquets. 
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letter, which I have written to my father- 
in-law, the sultan of Subatan.*’ 

The genius took the letter, and in an 
instant arrived at the palace, just as the 
sultan was saying to his vizier— 

** Vizier, 1 am greatly perplexed in re- 
gard to my son-in-law;” I have my fears 
that he has fallen into the hands of the 
Arabs of the desert, who will kill him, 
and plunder his caravan. Would that 1 
knew bis fate, for my daughter weeps 
night and day for his absence !** 

" May Allah dispel the error that clouds 
the reason of your majesty and of the 
princess!'* replied the vizier; "by the 
sacred life of my sultan, this man is no 
other than a villanous adventurer, who 
has now fled through fear of discoveiy.’* 
At that instant tne genius, disguised as 
a messenger, entered, craved an audience 
of the sultan, and, being admitted, pros- 
trated himself before him. 

" Whence come you?'* demanded the 
sultan. 

From your son-in-law, sire,” replied 
the genius ; " he draws near the city at 
the head of his grand caravan, and has 
despatched me with this letter to an- 
nounce his amval.” 

" May Allah confound thy lieard, 
traitor that thou art I ” cried the sultan, 
turning fiercely to his vizier ; " art thou 
at last convinced, wretch, of the grandeur 
of my son-in-law?” 

Without answering a word, the vizier 
threw himself on his knees. The sultan 
issued his commands for the illumination 
of the town, and went himself to the 
haram, to announce to his daughter the 
return of her husband. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of the princess, 
who was, nevertheless, convinced that 
Marouf’s message was only some new 
wile to amuse her father, as her husband 
had confessed to her the whole truth. 
Yet when Marouf appeared, even her 
surprise was surpassed by that of the 
merchant All of Cairo, who had intro- 
duced his friend to the other merchants 
of the town, and had procured him such 
great credit Ali fully believed that his 
present prosperity was sosne trick, con- 
trived by the princess, to save her hus- 
band from the vengeance of the sultan. 
Be that as it might, the good merchant 
felt sincere joy, and offered up a thousand 
vows for the happiness of his old friend. 
Amidst idl these conjectures, Marouf, 
clothed in magnificent brocades and 
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riiawls, and accompanied by a retinue a 
thousand times more brilliant than that 
of the sultan, descended from the litter. 
All the grandees of the court pressed 
forward to welcome him ; the merchants 

f irostrated themselves before the son-in- 
aw of the sultan ; and Ali of Cairo, ap- 
proaching nearer than the rest, whispered 
in his ear, ” Welcome, happy rogue and 
most expert of all cheats ! ’* 

At this greeting, Marouf, despite of the 
solemnity of the occasion, burst into a 
fit of loud laughter. Arrived at the pa- 
lace, he was, by the sultan's orders, 
seated on a lofty throne, whence he gave 
directions that several coffers full of gold 
should lie transported into the royal 
treasury, likewise bales of the most 
costly silks, and heaps of pearls and pre* 
cious^ stones. He ordered many rich 
bugdjas to be opened, and shawls and 
rich strings of pearl to be distributed to 
the ladies of the haram. He then gave 
largesses to all the members of the divan, 
to the merchants of the city, to the sol- 
diers, besides plentiful alms to the poor. 
To his father-in-law he presented eme- 
ralds, pearls', and rubies by handfuls, 
without counting them, till the sultan 
exclaimed, ” Enough, enough, my son, I 
shall impoverish you ! ” 

” Fear not,” replied Marouf, “ I have 
an inexhaustible store.” 

None could now accuse Marouf of 
boasting; for his treasures seemed even 
to exceed his own account of them. 

Meantime the grand treasurer came to 
announce to the sultan that the treasury 
was quite full, and that another place 
roust be found for the precious objects 
consigned to bis charge. The sultan was 
astonished not more at the liberality than 
at the riches of his son-in-law; but the 
amazement of the princess was unbound- 
ed. ^ She met her husband with joy, and 
having embraced him and kissed his 
bands, said, with a smiling countenance, 

^ You have amused yourself, my lord, at 
my expense by your tale of poverty ; you . 
wished, doubtless, to put my affection to 
the proof. Thank heaven, you are hap- 
pily restored to me; for, whether rich or 
poor, you are not the less dear; I love ' 
yourself, and not your wealth.** 

Marouf then entered into his own 
apartment, where, being alone, he •um- 
moned the genius, and demanded of him 
a magnificent habit for his wife, and a 
necklace of forty pearls ns large as eggs. 
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When she saw herself possessed of these 
treasures, the princess expressed the most 
extravagant delight. In addition to the 
necklace^ there were bracelets and khal- 
khaltt*, composed of pearls and diamonds, 
of prodigious size. 

The sultan knew not how to account 
for this unheard-of prodigality, and at 
length consulted his vizier on the sub- 
ject. 

^ It is evident,” said the vizier, ” that 
this man is no merchant; for his treasures 
surpass those of the most mighty mon- 
arclis. Meantime these riches, and the 
prodigal spirit with which they are dis- 
tributed, may ^ be daneerous ^ to your 
government if 1 might advise, your 
highness would do well to learn the 
source of this immense wealth.” 

" How is that to be accomplished ? ” 
demanded the sultan. 

Invite Maroiif to a banquet; he is of 
a gay and joyous turn; ply him with 
wine, and then question him concerning 
his treasures.” 

You advise me well,” replied the 
sultan ; ** I will implicitly follow your 
counseL” 

The next morning, as the sultan was 
on his way to the divan, the grooms who 
had the care of his stables met him with 
alarm “d countenances, and informed him 
that the seven hundred mules and the 
three hundred horses of the grand cara- 
van had suddenly disappeared. The sul- 
tan, who had never doubted but that the 
mules and mamelukes were exactly what 
they seemed, flew into a violent fit of 
wrath. " Dogs I ” exclaimed he, ” seven 
hundred mules and five hundred roame- 
lukes gone? and none amongst you saw 
their departure? Carry this news in- 
stantly to their master; he is yet in his 
harem.” 

Marouf made his ropearance still in 
bis night array. ” For what reason,” 
asked ne discontentedly, am 1 disturbed 
thus early in the morning ? ” 

The grooms acquainted him with the 
dtsappearance of the slaves and nuiles. 

Is that all? ” exclaiinedMarouf angrily : 
** if th^ are gone, 1 have more at com- 
mand. Do not again interrupt my repose 
for such trifles.” 

After the sultan and has vizier had 
mutually expressed their astonishment at 
Marours iodifibrence to this loss, they 


invited 1 _ iuec. 

Marouf was punctual to tfie hour, 
sultan took care to urae him to drink 
more than usual ; and ohservii^ that the 
reason of his son-in-law was troubled, 
thus addressed him : — 

” Marouf, 1 never saw a merchant 
equal to you in riches ; you have a retinue 
like that of a king. I pray you to reveal 
to me the mystery of your birth and rank, 
that I may render you the honours you 
deserve. Besides, the recital of your ad- 
ventures must be most amusing.” 

Marouf, who dearly loved to hear him- 
self talk, and whose loquacity was more- 
over stimulated by wine, immediately 
related to the sultan all the events of his 
past life. 

I conjure thee, my son,” said the 
sultan, ” to gratify my curiosity by show- 
ing me this ring of wonderful power.” 

Unconscious of his actions, Marouf 
drew the ring from his finger, and gave it 
to the vizier, in order to lay it at the 
sultan’s feet; but as soon as the vizier 
touched the magic circlet, he rubbed it, 
and summoned the genius in the manner 
directed by Marouf. 

^ Speak!” cried the genius, who ap- 
peared on the instant ; ” speak — com- 
mand 1 I hear and I obey. I am thy 
slave to fulfil all thy behests.” 

I command thee,” said the vfzier, 
” to seize that miserable Marouf ; carry 
him to some desert, and there leave him 
to perish with hunger and thirst.” 

The genius immediately laid hands on 
his former master, and flew with him high 
into the air. Midway between heaven 
and earth the unlucky Marouf recovered 
his reason. Whither art thou conduct- 
ing me, Abousandet?” asked he of the 
Father of Happiness. 

1 am looking about,” replied the 
genius, ” for a frightful desert whereon 
to leave thee, in order that thou mayst 
perish with nunger. Were I free to 
choose, 1 would fly even to the moon, 
and precipitate thee on the earth, that 
thy body might be broken in a thouMnd 
pieces by the fall. Thou hast merited 
such a punishment for the senselem action 
thou hast performed, in abandoning the 
talisman that rendered me thy slave; but 
the fear of God and the power of the 
ring force me to obey the orders of my 
new master.” With these words the 


* Ankle bracelets. 
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ceAius deporited Morouf in a frightful 
desert. 

Whilst thin transaction was taking 
place, the vizier thus addressed the stiU 
tan : — " Sire» have I not spoken truth in 
regard to that impobtor? Have not his 
own words confirmed my prediction?** 
Thou art in tlie right,** replied the 
sultan, and thou hast ever been a true 
and loyal subject: but give me the ring.** . 

“ How ! *’ returned the vizier, ^ give 
you the ring ! Docs your majesty take 
me for a madman ? It is now your turn 
to obey me; for, by the power of the 
ring, I have become your master, and you 
shall immediately receive a proof that I 
am so.** 

I nstan tly summon! ng the genius, ** Carry 
this wretch,” said he, ** to the deser: 
where you have left the dog Morouf.** 

The sultan, who had hitherto stood 
mute with astonishment at the treason of 
hh vizier, now b^n to remonstrate with 
the genius. 

1 know nothing of the matter,** re- 
plied the genius; ^ 1 only execute the 
commands of my master ** 

He then deposited the sultan in the 
same place where he had left Marouf 
bewailing his bitter destiny. The sultan 
mingled Ills tears with those of bis son- 
in-law; for no better prospect appeared 
before them than that of starvation. 

The vizier having summoned the divan, 
declared to them that the interests of 
religion and the state imperatively re- 
quired the exile of the sulton and his 
son-in-law, who was but an adventurer. 
He then commanded them to ucknow- 
l^ge him us sultan, by the power of his 
ring; at the same time intimating that 
he should transport all malecontcnts to 
the desert, to keep company with their 
old master. Of course, tlic vizier was by 
general acclamation proclaimed sultan. 

The vizieris next step was to insist on 
manying the princess, of whom he bad 
long been enamoured ; the princess, how- 
ever, manifested the utmost horror at 
this union, and implored that the nup- 
tials might be delayed at least till her 
days of mourning had been accomplished ; 
but the vizier was inexorable, and thmt- 
ened to put her to death that vei^ day, 
should she refuse compliance. The poor 
princess had thus no resource but in stniF 
t^m. Fortunately the excess of the 
vixieris passion rendered it an easy mau 
ter to delude him. Whilst he pleaded 


his cause that evening at the banquet, 
the lady informed him that she bad Ibng 
secretly loved him, and that her present 
repugnance arose not from aversion, but 
from her dread of the presence of a 
enius wliich, as she had been informed, 
e held captive in a ring : she then add- 
ed, that if ho would consent to divest 
himself of this terrific companion, she 
would be his humble slave for life. De- 
ceived by her flattering words and tender 
glances, the vizier drew the ring from his 
linger, and flung it to a distance, at the 
same time throwing himself at the feet of 
the princess. The latter raised him up, 
presented him with a full cup of wine, 
which she had first pressed to her own 
lips, and continued to carouse with him 
rill his senses were utterly intoxicated; 
then springing to the ring, she summonea 
the genius, and bade him secure the trai- 
torous vizier, and restore her husband 
and father. 

Marouf and the sultan were transport- 
ed with joy at this sudden tran»ition from 
the most deplorable condition to the ut- 
most felicity. The sultan's first step was 
to send fur the head of the vizier, who so 
justly deserved his fate; he then entreat- 
ed his daughter to confide to his keeping 
the niogic ring, instead of restoring it to 
her husband. 

** I shall give it neither to one nor 
the other,” replied the princess; ** I in- 
tend to keep it in my own possession. 
Men that carouse over wine-cups ought 
never to be trusted with unlimitra power. 
My fidelity as a wife and daughter has 
been fully proved, and you may both Ire- 
pose your safety in my hands.” 

After the execution of the vizier, the 
sultan deputed his son-in-law to fill the 
vacant post. For ten years Marouf en- 
joyed great happiness as the husband of 
the princess, and the vizier of the sultan. 
He uso became the father of a beautiful 
boy, who was heir to the empire ; but at 
the expiration of the period already men- 
tioned, his father-in-law died, and 
princess ascended the throne. Marouf 
entirely loved bis consort, whose pru- 
dence and high sprit were equalled only 
by her virtue and sweet temper; yet his 
felicity endured but fora zbort season; her 
r^n nod scarcely lasted ayear, when she 
diM of a Violent fever, leaving the throne 
and ring to her husband, as guardian to 
her son. 

Marouf, though overcome with grief, 
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succeeded tranquilly to the throne. One 
nijeht, as he was retiring to rest, he found 
a hideous old woman, covered with rags, 
asleep in tlie royal couch. 

^ Mighty Allah,” cried Marouf, ^ pro- 
tect me from the delusions of Satan 1” 
There is no danger,” exclaimed a 
cracked voice; 1 am your legitimate 
spouse — Fatima al Ara.’^ 

” Ah ! ” cried Marouf, in consterna^ 
tion ; ^ unhappy wretch, how cgniest thou 
hither?” 

** First tell me ” said she, where I 
am.” 

“ Thou art in the city of Khaitan, the 
capital of the kingdom of Sahatan, of 
which I am sultan. But when didst thou 
leave Cairo?” 

^ I have arrived here but this evening. 
After thy flight, the governor chastised 
me for my faults; and I then, but too 
late, repented of my misdeeds. During 
thy absence 1 have had no other resource 
than that of begging niy bread in the 
streets; and for years I have led this 
misenible life. Yesterday 1 vainly soli- 
cited succour; I could not obtain the 
slightest alms, and retired into an old 
ruin, to vent my anguish in tears and 
lamentations. On a sudden appeared 
before me a being with a hideous aspect. 
* Woman,* said the apparition, ‘ wnere- 
fc*'e dost thou disturb my repose by thus 
weeping aloud ?* — ‘ Because I am sepa- 
rail'd from my husband,’ replied I, weep- 
ing still more bitterly, ‘ and I know not 
where to find him.’ — ^ How is thy bus- 
band named?’ — * Marouf.’ — ‘ I know 
him,’ cried the spectre ; * he is now a 
sultmi. If thou wilt, I will convey thee 
to him.’ ^ 

The genius then raised me in the miv 
and deposited mo in this chamber. As 1 
was weary, 1 took possession of thy bed, 

• to which, as I am thy legitimate and faith- 
ful wife, thou knowest I have a right.” 

Marouf, who was exceedingly fond of 
talkina, and who of late had lost all those 
who formerly knew him, was overjoyed 
to find an auditor. He therefore, without 
the least reserve, related all his ad ven- 
tures, to Fatima the Capricious. 

^ Al) that has hefallen thee is written 
in heaven,” rejoined Fatima ; ** but I pray 
thee foiget the past, and permit me to 
reside near thee, if 1 live only on the 
scraps that fall from thy table.” 

Touched by these marks of humility 
and repentance, Marouf imagii^d that 
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thb hrart and temper of his capricious 
wifo were wholly changed. ** Remain 
here, if thou' wilt ” said ho ; ” but mark 
me— at the slightest indication of caprice, 
I will kill thee without mercy ; lewear it 
by the prophet. Think not to cite me 
before tribunals and cadis. Here I am 
sultan; every one fears me, and I fear 
none. Moreover, I have at iiiy command 
a powerful genius, named Abousaadet^ 
who obeys me by means of this ring. If 
thou wilt return to Cairo, he shall build 
thee a palace of white marble, hung 
throuehont with tapestry of silk. Thou 
shalt have twenty slaves at thy orders, a 
good table, and magnificent attire. Speak 
— dost thou prefer this station to remain- 
ing here as queen ?” 

Fatima kissed his hand, and declared 
that she would remain ; whereupon Ma- 
rouf, as a reward for her submission, 
proclaimed her queen. 

Nevertheless, Fatima was by no means 
changed : she became diabolically jealous 
of two young sultanas with whom her 
husband passed most of his time, and 
her own mind she formed the project of 
stealing MarouPs ring, and seizing the 
reins of government. With this intent 
she stole one night into his apartment, 
currying a dagger in her hand. She was 
not aware that Marouf ’s young son slept 
near bis father. Observing the old woman 
pass through his chamber, with a lamp in 
one hand and a dagger in the other, the 
boy rose, and stealthily followed on her 
footsteps. The young prince always- car- 
ried with him a little sabre. His ftither 
and the courtiers were accustomed to 
rally him on his warlike propensities, and 
to demand what enemies he intend^ to 
slay with such a toy. ” Those of my fof- 
ther,” the boy was wont to reply with 
much gravity. 

A mutual antipathy subsisted between 
this ofl&pring of the late queen and Fatima 
the CapridouB, and when the boy saw 
the latter creep through his apactineot 
into his father’s chamber, he took his 
sabre and followed her, as before said. 

Fatima found her husband in a pro- 
found sleep. As she drew the ripg uom 
his finger, ne awoke, and uttered a ciy of 
despair; but Fatima the Capricious had 
already possessed herself of the talisman, 
and was turning to quit the apartsient, 
when the young prince slew her at' one 
blow. 

Marouf, who had just bmme fiepslble 
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oi hit dBf^r» SX[irsBwd the siost Eveljr ha^ptnen; and when death, that ejpmrei 
gratitude to hie eon Ibr hfi aenetance. none, pot an end to hie felidty, he lefb 
After thie happy release from hie etil* hie timne and ring to his son, e^ho proved 
minded wil^ he lived many yean in great a great and warlike prince. 


MUSINGS ON MONTE MARIO, NEAR ROME. 

Italy ! land of sonny skies, 

And nature in her richest dress. 

And gentle laught^-beaming eyes, 

And forms of fairy loveliness. 

Land! where nroud ^nius ^ed her throne. 

How is thy glory faSen, — gone! 

I stood on Mario’s rocky brow. 

And watched the sun’s receding ray, 

Whilc^ Rome, the imperial, lay below. 

Bathed in the light of parting day; 

Distant, it seemed a glittering gem. 

On nature’s emerald diadem. 

But where the mistress of the world, 

With eagles flashing in the sun. 

And nations from theur splendour hurled, 

And princes kneeling at her throne. 

And all the glory gathered there? — 

A lonely echo answers — “ Where ? ” 

N^! here’s a bowl of purple wine, 
msh from Falemum’s sunny hill; 

And here the juice of Massic vine; 

The gem-wrought* goblet quickly fill I 
Evohe! Evohel I’ll foiget 
That e’er thy star of glory set ! 

Lo I threading the voluptuous danc^ 

Wiile sound the lute and martial drum. 

With fitful step and joyous glance. 

The daughters of Italia come; 

Why then to moumfiil memory call 
Their fathers’ pride,— their fiithers’ fall? 

They’re hi^y; — I the bowl will quaff 
Of Massic wine;— aw^ dull care I 
Hark 1 the light music of their laugh 
Floats on me pinions of the air 
In tremulous gladness;— but the bell 
Summons to vespers— lovely ones, fiirewdl! 

Londsa. Didvmus Sscundijb. 


DECOURGY, A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

It has been remarked with truth that It would, periwps, be a matter of little 
aiceble sovereign inflicts greater evMi on diificuJty to prove that the besotted 
bis people than the most ruthless tyrant, nem of a Claudius was no less calamiUios 

* Pinntltt Vide Her. Juv. pimiin. 
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ta Rome then were the cruelties of a modt^ his ainhitfon $ aad after the dis- 
Nero. The despot took counsel of his astrous fti'te of tiie Duke of Monmouth, 
own passions I — the drireller not only and the dispersion of his partisans, the 
indulged bis own, but was ensla?ed by disappointed republican suddenly .quitted 
those of his advisers. England. His voluntary exile was but 

The rebellion of the Duke of Mon*, temporary: it served, however, to im* 
mouth, and the result of the fatal field press upon him that lesson of worldly 
of Sedgmoor, are events so well known prudence which converts the enthusiast 
to the historical reader that we shall into the cold and calculating reasoner— 
merely allude to them as forming the wise enough to weigh the sober realities 
most remarkable occurrences of a period of life against the illusions^ of abstract 
which constitutes the epoch of our nar- theory, and too selfish in his wisdom to 
rative. Trusting to the zealous co-oper* seal liis opinions with his blood. On his 
ation, of his partizans, by whom he was return to his country, Decourcy sullenly 
Idolized, the ill-fated Monmouth imagined rerigned himself to the existing order of 
that bu name alone was a host,and raised things, and retired from the bustle of 
the standard of revolt ere the nation was public lifc^ or rather from the anarchy 
ripe for revolution. His rashness was of the political arena, to the seclusion of 
that of a madman, — his fall, that of a his domestic circle. Tn the society of 
traitor. Had he possessed but half the friends he forgot the wild hope by which 




Prince of Orange, William had, perhaps, with ambition. Yet another and a softer 
been but the Stadtholdcr of Holland. influence might have aided in praducing 
The last of the Stuarts might still have the change which, like a dream, had stolen 
won the hearts of his subjects. Moder. on the spirit of Decourcy. Accident had 
ation was bis policy — mercy might have rendered him intimately acuuainted with 
saved the diadem to which the eera Matilda. We say not that he loved ner, 
would at least have lent its lustre. But for history not always relaxes from her 
he to whom the destiny of a nation is gravity to search the records of private 
confided rarely learns the subjugation of life; but if youthful pa^on might nl- 
bis passions ; and James ordered nis chief- most worship a pure spirit that realised 
justice Jeffreys, in conjunction with the poet’s dream, and a faultiest form 
Colonel Kirke, to hunt to the death the that made even his eulogy seem cold, 
rebels who had escaped extermination by then might Edmond Decourcy have 
tbi' sword. Both the judicial and the felt a flame which pride forbade him to 
executive satellite fulfilled these sanguin- ayow.^ That he could behold Matilda 
ary orders to the letter; the former by with indiflerence was wholly impossi- 
the sure, ami, in this case, not tardy ble : circumsUmees threw him frequently 
operation of the law ; the latter by that into her Mdety ; and, aided by habit, 
expeditive system — that mocke^ of even loveliness less daizlina might have 
justice by the aid of which a military twined more closely round his heart. Her 
tyrant brings desolation upon the land, father,thoimh a staunch royalist, had been 
and transforms cities into fields of the early friend of the young r^ublican, 
slaughter. who regarded him with tnedtmpest venem- 

Tne town of Bridgewater became the tion, and, in all but politics, listened to hu 
theatre of the cold-blooded assassinations counsels with the respect which his vir- 
coinmanded by Kirke. Each day some new tues and his years aemanded. So firm 
victim was conducted to the scafibld; and and so faithful a supporter of the unfor- 
many a gory head displayed on tower or tunate Charles 1. could scarcely' hope to 
bridge ulenily proclaimed how well the escape the doom reserved for that mo- 
inission of blood was accomplished, naren and his proscribed adherents. 
Amongst those whose political conaucthad his devotion to- the cause of his soveRian, 
rendem tham obnoxious to the tyrant, the fhther of Matilda had . excited Bic 
was the brave and highly-gifted Edinond suspicion of Cromwell, by whose orders be 
Dccourv. JPimly attadim to hu party, bad been immolated on the scafibld, foC 
whilst all woe not yet desperate, ho^ the crime ofabettitig in Ms flight tbel^tL 
deceived at length compelled him to re- mate bdr to the mronc^ and thue spars 
linquish the ebunera which had hitherto iqg at least one pang of cemorse to hi 
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rflfficiile usurper. Matil Ja, who, in earlj 
infancy, had lost her mother, was this 
trwcal event left an orohan. * 

Suspicion followed Decourcy to his 
domestic retreat. He had been known 
as the friend of Monmouth; and by such 
vi^iilant counsellors of evil as Kirke and 
Jeffireys the snonarch’t ear was easily 
poisoned. An order was privately de- 
spatched to the former to interrogate 
the denounced republican, and to con- 
duct the trial in such summary form as 
should render all attempt at preparation 
or escape alike abortive. Revelling in 
the ancipation of another bloody sacnficc 
to the fears of bigotry and despotism, the 
ferocious Kirke proceeded witli fiendish 
alacrity to execute his task. By his in- 
structions a party of soldiers, commanded 
by an officer, presented themselves in the 
dead of night, at the house of the unsus- 
pectingDecourcy.and in the authoritative 
name of majesty loudly demanded ad- 
mittance. Aroused by the tumult, the 
victim himself hastily descended to obey 
thc^ summons. 

" Your name is Decourcy ? asked the 
officer abruptly. 

** The same,*’ replied Dccourcy. 

** Our parley must be brief, for my or- 
ders are precise. You arc my prisoner : 
give mo your sword, and in the king’s 
name follow us.” 

Decourcy bad been seasoned in the 
school of calamity. Even had it been 
otherwise, political arrests had become 
matters of such frc(]iient occurrence, 
that a man of known republican prin- 
ciples, how blameless soever the tenor of 
his practical life, could scarcely indulge a 
hope that he alone should escape un- 
scathed by the tempests of the time. 
Decourcy, therefore, in stern silence, 
placed himself in the midst of his military 
escort, who, with equal taciturnity, usher- 
ed him within the walls of a prison. 
Brief ceremony sufficed to install him in 
lus comfortless abode for the night. In 
a few minutes, he was left to his hard 
couch, uncbcered, save by a clear con- 
science and a dauntless spirit. 

At daybreak, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the presence of Colonel Kirke. 
I^e militaiy judge had hastily assembled 
B species of court-martial, the members 
of which* with gloomy solemnity, pro- 
ceeded to the investigation of a case 
which they luiil, no Joiiht, already de- 
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cided. Kirke himself opened the busi- 
ness of the day. 

** Decourcy,” said the president, fix- 
ing his scowling eye on the prisoner, 
you have been summoned hither^ to 
answer to the charge of treason against 
the crown and person of our most gra- 
cious sovereign. Speak you were the 
chosen friend of the Duke of Mon- 
moutti ? ” 

” And, therefore, am I branded with 
the name of rebel ? ” 

Even so : we rough soldiers meddle 
not with nice distinctions ; we mark not 
the diflerence between a traitor and a 
traitor’s friends. Knew you not of Mon- 
mouth’s intended rebellion before the 
plan was matured? — were you not in 
the traitor’s confidence ? ” 

” Whom call you traitor? ^ I will not 
outrage the memory of my friend, even 
to disarm the terrors of justice.” 

* After tlie affiiir of Sedgmoor, did you 
not shelter the outlaw's head? ” 

I will not, by a vile falsehood, avert 
niy doom ; for 1 need not the gift of pro- 
phecy to read that mine hours are num- 
bered. The issue of the battle of Sedg- 
moor alone acquainted me with the 
Duke’s projects and their defeat. He was 
my friend ; he once preserved my life-— 
no marvel that 1 risked it to save his.” 

" Admirable candour ! ” exclaimed 
Kirke, with a triumphant sneer : have 
you not, with c(|iial frankness, expressed 
your opinion ot our sovereign and the 
chief-justice Jeffreys? ” 

” 1 respect my sovereign ; I might yet 
shed my blood for him on the field of 
battle, rather than on the scafl^ld, bad 
he not chosen fanatics for his ministers, 
and soldiers of fortune for the judges 
of his free born subjects.” 

”Take the prisoner hence,” said Kirke, 
addressing himself to his men. ^ What 
say you, gentlemen?” a»ked he of the 
other members, when the guards had re- 
tired with Decourcy. “Tis pity gal- 
lant bearing should meet with a scurvy 
recompcnce ; but he must hang: the time 
demands it.” 

On his return to his solitaiy dungeon, 
Decourcy found means to address a few 
words to Matilda. The billet which con- 
tained his last adieu was confided to the 
care of a gaoler, whose services were se- 
cured by the Imbe of a valuable diamond 
ring which the prisoner transferred from 
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Mb own finger to that of hu venal at- 
tendant. 

Tears and groans are the resources of 
weak or vulw minds. With a dry eye, 
Matilda read the fatal billet to an end$ 
then crushed it in her bosom, and allow- 
ing henelf not a moment for reflection, 
flew to the house of Colonel Kirke, of 
whom she implored a private audience. 
The entreaty having b^n granted with 
some difficulty, the suppliant threw her- 
self on her knees before die rude soldier, 
who contemplated her charming form 
with a look in which intense adininition 
and haughty sternness were strangely and 
fearfully mingled. 

In a voice almost inarticulate with 
terror, Matilda accosted the arbiter of 
Dccourcy’s fate. ** You have signed his 
death-warrant,** said she, gasping for 
breath. As there is a just Judge above 
us, he is iiioocent. He is mine*— mine 
in the sight of heaven 1 ** 

" He may yet be saved,** observed 
Kirke, with a fiendish smile : ** his des- 
tiny is in your hands ; and for the means 
— *tis but a trifling sacrifice.'* 

^ Name It !** shrieked the frantic Ma- 
tilda: ** name any terms — that honour 
may not blush to yield. Save him 1 — 
save him ! — *twiJl be an act of godlike 
mercy in the eyes of man ; of justice, la 
the bight of heaven!’* 

Thr iron features of Kirke glowed with 
an eXjircssion of unwonted admiration. 
After a pause, he rabed the trembling 
maiden from her supplicating posture; 
and, pointing to a scat beside him, — 
"Avow, beauteous Matilda,** said the 
soldier, " that he for whom you plead b 
to me the worst of criminalsb the. most 
audacious of conspirators: be b master 
of a heart which, were it mine-^-** 
Unable to suppress her feeling of hor- 
ror, Matilda was about to rise. " Nay,** 
said the tyrant, taking forcible possession 
of her hand, " you must hw me. You 
would sue for Decourcy*8 life. I wear a 
rough visi^, but my heart is not of steel 
or stone ; it resists not the eloquence of 
lips so soft— of eyes so bright 1 The 
prisoner may be spared, but on certain 
conditions. Lovely advocate of traitors ! 

. I would not deny your prayer; but, trust 
f me, 1 look for my rewo^*^ 

" Alas !*’ replied the shrinking girl, 
unwilling to abandon all hope, yet dreui- 
ing a confirmation of her worst fears, 
" you mock me. Be merciful to De- 
yoL.iv. 


CDur<^— be just to yourself. Thevirtim 
that stoops to claim reward fiircgoen the 
homage of mankind.** 

"Virtue mine little recks of empty 
raise ; it covets more solid advantage, 
peak; and recollect that on your an- 
swer hangs Dccourcy's fate. May I hope? 

Say but the word, and my interest, my 
credit, my fortune, arc yours.*’ 

" Ay 1 I understand you now; 1 read 
the mazy darkness of your sou). Mercy 
must be purchased at the price of ho- 
nour : I must be vile, that my juilge may 
be just. Oil, God ! *' exclaimed she, sud- 
denly bursting from the grasp of Kirke, 

** he must die I — but to die thus is hor- 
rible.” Agaiu she clasped the stern sol- 
dier’s knees — "For pby’s sake, let him 
not perish on the scafmld : he is loyal, 
brave, and honourable — a soldier, iiku 
yourself. Oh ! if your heart be human, 
triumph not over a poor weak woman. 
Force me not to renounce mine own 
respect — to seek conipanionship with 
mine own shame. Enough that iny lojt 
be cast in wretchedness, hut add not the 
damning stain of infamy to the burden of 
sorrow.” 

" A truce, lady, to these idle scruples,” 
replied Kirke : "lam little used to set 
phrases. Your reputation, however, shall 
be safe : I am no heedless boy, to boost 
of a lady’s love. *Tb good to observe 
discretion in such matters, for the tongue 
of scandal takes sad licence. At twdve 
-to-night! — 1 again throw myself at 
your feet. Remember, should your door 
be shut, Decourcy dies to-morrow.” 

With these words, Kirke abruptly 
quitted the apartment 
Despair and death in her heart, the 
unfortunate Matilda pursued her steps 
homewards. As she reached her cham- 
ber He must die!” exclaimed she, 
tottering to a scat — " he must die 1 — 
and mine is the hand that strikes tho 
blow ! I might save him 1 Horrible aU 
temativc ! .... Is there no hope ? Ob, . 
iione^ none ! . . . Yet, hold— that friendly 
draught — ” and her burning eyes rested 
on a phial of opium which stood on a 
little tabic in the corner of the chamber : 
"Let mo yield, and die,” added she; # 
" for I may not survive dishonour.” She 
paused not an instant on her fearful re-, 
solve : her livid lip quivered as it came 
in contact .with the deadly drug. . ^ . 

"Eternal Power 1 be mercmiU” eja- 
culatcd Matilda, as she descended the 
an 
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stairs^ and half opened the outer door. 
She then again nought her apartment, 
and threw herself on her couch. In a 
few moments, her senses were buried in 
lethargic slumber, 

• a a a • 

The morning sun shed its first faint 
ray in the apartment of Matilda, as she 
opened her heavy eyelids, and beheld the 
detested Kirke gazing in silence on her 
countenance. The past appeared to her 
as a dream. ..." Barbarian !’* she feebly 
cried — " but all reproach is vain — the 


hand of death is on me— let me once 
more behold Decourcy.” 

" Decourcy 1 ** replied Kirke, with a 
bitter laugh; " if you have strength 
enough to reach yonder window, you 
may behold him. Fear not — he will 
tarry till you come.” 

With the assistance of her destroyer, 
the dying Matilda dragged herself towards 
an open window, whence she beheld a 
gibbet, to which was suspended the stifi^ 
eued corse of Dccourcy. She saw no 
more — she uttered not another word — 
her spirit had fled for ever. * 


LINES ON A VIEW FROM SANDOWN CASTLE. 

BY G. R. CARTKR, ESQ. 

A LOVELY scene, although the summer tints 
Have ceased to beautify the verdant robe 
Which smiled beneath the pageantry of heaven ; 

But, shielded by a zone of hills, and fraught 
With nature’s magic, it enchants the eye. 

The distant town is deep with light and shade. 

And fringed with gloomy woods, tlie plains appear 
To change their aspect with each passing cloud ; — 

And churches towering o’er the sunny trees. 

From which proceeds the music of their bells. 

Recall the heart to dreams instinct with bliss, 

And brighter than the phantasies of life. 

The ruim homes that greet the eye afiir 
Are deeply tinged with sunshine, and the cliffs 
That rear thdr summits o’er the silent wave 
Stemly-inagnificent, attest the fame 
Of those " whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze!” 

Oh I I have loved 

In chiliihood’s cloudless mom to mark the flush 
Of vernal flowers amid these lonely paths ; 

And when I heard the bees with gentle hum 
Respond to the soft murmurs of the wind, 

I felt the spell of Nature’s quietude 
Stealing into my soul ; — the midnight hour 
Accompanied with its immortal Queen, 

Whose silver image trembled on the deep, 

And countless stars likes eyes that watch’d above, 

Allured my brooding spirit to enshrine 
Its thoughts in some sweet theme of poesy. 

I LOVE THEE YET. 

IT JA JA Ell. 

I love thee yet ; I love, thee yet I — 

Thou’rt false to me; thou’rt false to me; 

* The foregoing Episode is founded in fact. Our readers will perceive that the subj^ 
has been taken from the French tale concluded from our lattL We have, however, avoided' 
the anaebroniam in which the French writer has indulged himself with reg^ to Algernon 

Sidii^. That unflinching republican was executed in reign of Charles IL, and no t' 
during that of hU brother and successor James 11. 
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And pride should teach me to foi^t ; 
But still my heart beats true to thee. 

1 love thee yet ; I love thee yet ! 

I thought to still 
Each buniing thrill} 

I thought to drown each fond. regret: 
But, ah! my soul 
Forbids control — 

I love thee yet | I love yet ! — 

Still midst the gay, l*m seen, I'm heard; 

My mother joys to hear me sing, 

Nor dreams that, like the wounded bin], 
1 bear the shaft: beneath the wing ! 

But in my bower 
, At twilight hour, 

I think of times when first we met; 

And tears will tell 
How much too well 
I love thee yet; I love thee yet. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BERRI. 


A NARKATivis of trifling incidents fre- 
quently throws more light on the private 
daracters of the great, than the pompous 
details of history, which are generally 
confined to political manceiivres and mi- 
litaiy movements. The historian would 
look with scorn on the following anec- 
dote, for the royal personages on the 
stage of history always act according to 
thi, regular and solemn etiquette of tra- 
ged As life, however, is really made up 
of httle every-day occurrences : wc may 
compare the familiar anecdotes of princes 
and princesses to be found in the period- 
icals of the day, to the lively and more 
natural representation of comedy. 

A few months previous to the birth of 
the Due de Bordeaux, a gentleman, plain- 
ly dressed and of most unostentatious 
appearance, with a young lady leaning on 
ms arm, likewise attired with great sim- 
plicity, was seen to leave the Tuillerics by 
the gate opening on the Place dc la R^ 
volution, near the Rue de Rivoli. It 
was one of the first Sundays In the sum- 
mer season, and the wdens were crowd- 
ed with well-dressecT people. The lady 
intimated to her husband that slie wihhed 
to bend her steps to the Champs Elysdes. 
Thither they accordingly went; and 
for some time mingled with the throng, 
highly amused at tne scene before them. 
Mendicants and singers as usual passed 
up and down ; and the newest fusions 
of the day, in silk, in gauze, or lace, were 
practically illiiitrated by the dresses of 


eleiranict, seated on long lines of chairs 
beside the walks. At length the gen- 
tleman, perceiving some traces *of 
fatigue on the countenance of his lady, 
proposed to her to be seated ; and, with- 
out considering the contrast presented 
by their honicjy attire to the magnifi- 
cent Sunday toilets of the neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen, the couple with 
much nfmckalance took chairs close to 
some fashionables, who manifested no 
little disdain at their vicinity. When they 
had snfiiciently rested themselves, and 
were showing some indications of de- 
parture, the loueuMc de chaises^ a skeleton 
apparently sent by Providence on the 
earth, as an example of the minimum of 
flesh with which a human being can exist, 
stepped up to the ^ntleman, and with 
a grimace intended tor a smile demanded 
eight sous of* Monneur^ 

** Ceet Madame!^ And the gen- 
tleman rummag^ every pocket, with the 
Isudable detorthination or paying the debt 
incurred ; but the search was vain ; not a 
eoui was to be found. He rose suddenly, 
looked unutterable things at his l^y, 
turned on his heel, and seemed os if in 
quest of an acmiaintance; unfortunately/ 
none was in sight. a 

**Good heavens, madameP* said he 
abn/ptly ; ** 1 really have fbi^tten to put 
any money in my pockets.” 

” A likdy story,^* replied the lean geo- 
tlewomuns ** short memories are some- 
times prodigiously convenient.” 

BBS 
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Upon my word, when I return, 
I will not forget to send you your 
money.” 

Oh, without doubt, as punctually as 
others who incur debts of this sort every 
da^; every hour 1 am bamboosled in 
this manner.” 

The enraged letter of ehairs began to 
elevate her voice to so impertinent a 
key, that a brilliant auditory collected 
round the sous-less pair; whilst the elo- 
quence of the creoitress became every 
moment more energetic. 

“ People are looking at us : we shall 
be recognised !” said the lady to her hus- 
band ; can we find no way of terminat- 
ing this unpleasant business?” 

have thought of an expedient,” 
replied the gentleman ; then taking his 
wife’s umbrella, and handing it to his lean 
tormentress: *^Have the goodness,” he 
said, to keep this in pledge : the person 
who redeems it will show you a glove, 
the fellow to this, which 1 will likewise 
leave with you.” 

The woman snatched the umbrella 
and the glove, looking at them with the 
air of suspicion with which she had oc- 
casionally surveyed an equivocal ten- 
lottf piece. The umbrella, which was 
worth fifty times the debt, was contempt- 
uously suspended by its green fringes 
on a shrub close by ; and shrugging up 
her shoulders, the creditress turned 
rudely to some other customers. The 
penniless couple madp their exit through 
one of the men alleys towards the 
Boulevard de Ta Madeleine ; but as tb^ 
were laughing heartily at the adventure, 
they were surprised by the pattering of a 
few heavy drops of rain. 

** Tt rains,” said the gentleman, ” and 
that confounded umbrella is gone: wc 
must quicken our steps.” 

In a few moments the drops became a 
heavy shower: the foliage of the trees, 
covered with dust, soon began to dis- 
pense to the crowd beneath them a 
second-hand torrent, as good as new, but 
rather more muddy. Some ran to their 
homes, others endeavoured to procure 
coaches or cabriolets : our luckless 

t mple soon found the shelter worse than 
e shower. 

” This,” said the gentleman, is a good 
lesson. Come, Caroline, we must run 
like the rest and both hurried towards 
the Rue Duphot. ^I'he shower had this 
Altime increased to^'k perfect istormi and 


gusts ofwind heat violently in their faces ; 
the gutters swelled into rivulets, the pave- 
ment was slippeiy, and the water fell 
like cascades from the eaves of the 
houses. The lady was quite out of 
breath ; when fortunately a lam coach- 
house, the folding doors wide open, 
presented a temporary shelter. 

With spectacles on nose, and broom in 
hand, was an old porter, in a leathern 
apron, busily employed in sweeping the 
mud from before the door. At the sight 
of the lady, who shivered and drew her 
wet garments round her, he doffed his 
catqtiette with an air of gallantry, and 
holding it in his hand, while he perform- 
ed sundry reverences, pointed to a glass- 
door in the inner part of the coach-house. 
” If maJame would be pleased ; if mon- 
sieur would do him the honour ; if they 
would condescend to enter his poor dwell- 
ing ; true, it was a little wretched place ; 
but madame might dry her clothes. The 
fclile dame would take cold if she stood 
in that damp coach-house. 

No choice was left ; the offer was both 
courteous and cordial, and the pair went 
into the nutshell abode : it was a com- 
lete magazine of industry, their host, to 
is vocation of porter adding that of cob- 
bler. On one side were awls, lasts, and 
old shoes ; in a corner stood a cuckoo 
clock, with its swinging pendulum ; in 
another hung a wicker-cage, tenanted by 
a chattering magpie. From the centre oY 
the dinpy deling was suspended a dull 
lamp, which burnt all day, for not a ray 
of borrowed light ever entered from the 
glass-door. Our porter, who was gallant,- 
offered his fair guest a seat in a huge 
leathern chair, that nearly filled the room; 
he then, for the entertainment of the 
gentleman, commenced a political discus- 
sion on the state of afiiiirs in general. He 
knew every thing, and with much gravity 
acquainted his hearers with all that was 
going on at the I'uilleries: it was his 
opinion, too, that Napoleon would shortly 
be recalled from Saint Helena. The 
gentleman seemed highly amused with 
his entertainer, and received each sally 
with hearty bursts of laughter. Mean- 
time the violence of the storm decreased, 
and as a quiet drizzling rain had set in 
for the rest of the day, the lady express- 
ed some symptoms of impatience and 
fatigue. Upon this the host immediately 
interrupted himself in the midst of one 
of his best descriptions. ^ 
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If I might venture,*’ said he, ^ to 
make so unworthy an to madams I 
have an umbrella, it is of ample dimen- 
sions, though rather of an antique cut/' 
He then drew from a hidden reces^ an 
umbrella, the like of which had never 
been seen in the streets of Paris since the 
said metropolis had been a Christian city. 
At sight of the |>onderoiis maclunc the geii- 
tlcmiin laughed till tears stood in his eyes. 

** As 1 frankly own,’* said he,^*' that 1 
have not a sous Ux my pocket, is it pos- 
sible that you think me honest enough to 
be trusted with such a treasure ? ** 

“ Yes,** replied the porter, " I think 
you have an honest face. 1 seldom walk 
the streets with this umbrella, as 1 am 
very hardy, and cure little for the risk of 
compromising my attire ; but it will cover 
the little lady from the wet. Such as it 
is, it is at your service, and I dare say 1 
can find the lady a pair of old clogs.** 


The lady accepted the clogs, and thus 
equipped the strangers quitted the hos- 
pitable old man. 

About an hour afterwards, a footman 
in the royal lively brought back the pre- 
cious umbrella, and the clogs, with a 
packet directed to the old porter, and 
containing a bank-note to the amount of 
a thousand francs from the Due de 
Berri. The footman then proceeded to the 
Champs Elys^es, and, after some trouble, 
Bucccraed in finding the loueiue de chaitetf 
to whom he said, very coolly : “ Do you 
know this glove, madainc? — here are 
eight sous, and the Due de Berri requests 
you to return the princess’s umbrella.** 

The unfortunate Due de Berri, a few 
days before his violent death, was heard 
to relate tills anecdote with great good 
humour. 


WOMAN’S WORTH. 

FROM TUB OBRMAN OP SCUILLBR. 

All honour to Woman, on earth’s dreary way 
She diffuses of Ileavcu the bright beaming ray, 

The joy-giving bands of love^ too, she weaves. 

From the Graces her chaste flowing veil she receives. 
Her fostering hands the fuel bestow. 

By which our best feelings eternally glow. 

From truth’s, from reason’s, bonds still straying, 
Proud man pursues his dreary course, 

Thoughts wild and restless still betraying, 

A victim still to passion’s force. 

Oft anxious on the future gazing. 

Its labour still his soul renews. 

Some baseless empty dream still raising. 

Which midst the stars he e’en pursues. 

But soon is the wanderer gently lured back 
By Woman’s sweet smile, to reason’s lost track; 
Back to reality’s regions f^in. 

Where Nature heir simple abode doth retain, 

From which, in sofit modesty purely arrayed. 

Her true daughter Woman hath never yet stray’d. 

In endless bitter strife engodng, 

In schemes of vM^nce sul rife, 

No rest, no peac^ his cares 'assuaging, 

Process the outcast Mao thro*, life. 

What he has formed again unddi^. 

No peace conflicting passions give, 

Like Hydra’s ghastly neads renewing. 

More quickly than they cease to live. 
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Bat Woman, ambitiouB of worthier praise, 

Culls the sweet flowers the present displays 
And tends them incessant with watchfuUest care. 

Freer than Man in her bounded career. 

Richer than he with his much vaunted store 
Of Science profound and poetical lore. 

AU feelings else to self resigning, 

The icy heart of Man n^er knows. 

Breast on tender breast reclining; 

The godlike joys which Love bestows ; 

Knows not die mutual souls* outpouring, 

No healing balm in tears confined, 

And storniv life’s incessant warring 
But hardens more his hardened mind. 

As kissed by the breeze the ASolian lyre 
bi harmony thrills through each trembling wire, 

8o the soul of fond Woman, tenderly moved 
By the picture of woes which others have proved. 

Throbs in her bosom to sympathy true, 

And dims her bright eye with soft heavenly dew. 

By brutal force his sw^ obtmning. 

All laws of justice Man outbraves. 

Thus Russians) with the sword explahting. 

Would prove whole nations born for slaves. 

Stem discord’s voice is ever raging, 

MUd charity afirighted flown, 

In bitter feucl for aye engaging 
He harks to violenoc alone. 

But the sceptre of Morals, with kindliest hand 
Bv woman is sway’d; at her gentle command 
The fierce raging storms of contention abater 
And all that existed in mutual hate 
In amity’s bonds she soothingly joins. 

And discord’s harsh elements firmly combines. 

A. a 


TO THE MEMOKY OF ♦ * * * *. 

His dream of life hath pass’d away. 

And Death, triumphant, bears its sway 
Ujpon that marble brow; 

That form, so lately firaujght with grace, 
That fine and intellectuar fiici^ 

Is cold and lifeless now. 

How sad the cham since first we met— 
In memory*8 eye i see him yet 
As hmth and beauty smil’d: 

When she^ with whom his soul was tied, 
With woman’s love and woman’s pride 
His happy hours bi^guil’d. 

Hiey loved, and were bdoved by all; 
Their hearta ne’er clos’d ’gainst pity’s call. 
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Nor sniim*d the mouraer’s tone: 

Ah ! would that those could now imparr 
That solace to the widow’s heart 

Which from her lips they’ve known. 
Hers is, alas! no common ^ef; 

No cartlily aid con g^vc relief. 

Or still her troubled soul: 

None, save that mighty Power above, 

&$o hill of mercy, peace, and love, 

Much sorrows can control. 

Her lovo-fraiight days of bliss are o’er — • 
Her soul’s best joy is now no more. 

And all around is gloom: 

The frame of his exalted mind, 

8o noble, generous, and kind. 

Now slumbers in the tomb. 

But, ah! she will not tarry long — 
Amidst life’s sad and sorrowing throng 
She will not long remain: 

Soon will licr wearied spirit fly 
To join his sainted soul on high, 

Nnd never part iigiun 


aReliteto of lliterotuce, ytiie 3i:t0, etc. 

THE ANNUALS. 


T: KF.£rSx\K£ for 1932. 

I 'rederic Manuel Beynoldi, 

and Co. Price One Guinea. 

Had Annuals been in vogue in the 
days when Sliakspeare flourished ; had 
he, afler feasting his eyes on the crimson 
silk binding of the hijou of a work which 
now lies before us, price one guinea (we 
feel ourselves in a most circumstantial 
humour); had the bard, we say, after 
this indulgence, perused the list ot lords 
and ladies bright,” countesses, honour- 
ables, M. P.’s, and other notable^ whose 
names are tastefully displayed in small 
caps, at the bottoAi of page iv., somewhat 
like the enumeration oif all imaginable 
virtues on the monumental marble of the 
departed ; we opine that in such case so 
great a proficient in the knowledge of 
human nature would scarcely have ven- 
tured on the question, ^ what’s in a 
name?” Slender as may be our own 
provision of science, we right well know 
the power of a name to propitiate edito- 
rial favour ; and so does our learned con- 
fr\re (if we may presume to call him so), 


who has this season culled a choice bou- 
quet of lordships and loilyships, to scatter 
their sweets through the gilt-e^ed pages 
of the ” Keepsake.” Here and there, to 
be sure, we observe the intrusion of an 
untitled scribbler— generally one belong- 
ing to the trade (the word will out) of 
authorship — admitted, we suppose, on 
sufferance, as an old stager is occasion- 
ally allowed to figure on the same boards 
with a select coterie of amateur Romeos^ 
Jafiiers, Calistas, &c. The names of these 
obscure consumers of the midnight lamp 
serve as a foil, at least in the table of con- 
tents, to those of the eomme it faul contri- 
butors. The former are tiie plebeian 
daisies that border an aristocratic parterre 
of pinks and tulips. 

Let it not be imagined, from our ob- 
servations on titled authors— on names 
with handles affixed to them— that we 
have any invidious purpose in view. We 
entertain a vast respect for literaiy lords 
and ladies, and rieht glad are we that the 
days are gone when barons bold found 
more difficulty in writing their own names, 
than in stonning castles and levying f 
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tributiona on insolent ralturieri; exploits 
which, in the present pragmatical dajs, 
are termed burglaries and highway rob- 
beries. A little learning, with ml its 
dangers, keeps the magnates of the land 
from dabbling in mischief. For our own 
parts, wc should be delighted to see even 
the bench of bishops attacked with' a vio- 
lent fit of the cacoetheM icribendi, and con- 
tributing whole pages of their iinctuoua 
eloquence to all the weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies, and annuals of the press, in- 
stead of exposing their right reverend 
graces to the risk of being burnt in effigy 
by the rabble of Nottinglinm or Derby. 
We merely ventured, though with ex- 
treme diffidence, a remark on the immor- 
tal poet’s mistake in denying the omni- 
potence of a name. Wc look again to 
the table of contents of the crimson vo- 
lume now lying on our table, and we arc 
completely dazzled by the constellation 
of noble and honourable names which 
flashes its brilliancy on our eyes. To 
critif;ise articles to which such signatures 
are affixed would be sacrilege. To hint 
that a Lord James would do well to 
cultivate an acquaintance with grammar, 
or that a Sir John’s pathos makes its 
laugh, (for the ladies, they arc all 
of course delectable,) would be abso- 
lutely worse than robbing an altar. In 
no respect, therefore, has the gentle- 
man set in editorial authority over the 
** Keepsake” displayed more tact than in 
excluding from bis hot-pressed vellum, os 
far as the measure was practicable, the 
^'profane rabble” of authors — excuse 
the phrase, ladies — wc quote Horace, 
who, like the aforesaid gentleman, held 
in utter abomination thc/ir<2/h»«i» vtdgut. 
We might, perhaps, with the aid of a good 
tQlcscom*, observe a spot or two on the 
sun’s oisk; but we clarc not level the 
critical lorgnette at the pi^es of a work 
open only to the inspirations of genius 
presentable at court. 

Reader, induct your fingers into a pair 
of milk-white kid gloves, and then, with 
all befitting caution, you may venture to 
turn over the leaves of the Keepsake 
for 1839 .” Has not every page an odour 
of otto of roses? Wc will hazard the 
assertion, that the precious manuscript of 
each article has been written ” with a 
neat little crow quill” on embossed sadn 
paper, and by the soft, silvery light of a 
Grecian lamp in some exquisite boudoir, 
whose rose coloured silken festoons throw 


a d^icate tinge upon the noble counte- 
nance of the author or fair authoress. 
Sileh compositions are purged of the 
rough, caustic humour which marks the 
productions of the untitled fry who will 
scribble you sheets of boisterous wit by 
the hour; nor will your eouanimity be at 
all disturbed by the patnetic effusions 
with which plebeians occasionally mar- 
tyrise your nerves. Your vulgar writers 
have the pretension to amuse or instruct 
— they aim at effect — their wit has a 
rude, indecent health about it: your 
patrician genius is sickly, languid, and 
genteel. 

Wc repeat, that our high reverence for 
the exclusive circle of Almacks shields 
the aribtocratical literature of the ” Keep- 
sake” from the exercise of our vocation 
in detail: wc can only observe, generally, 
that the upper house has contributed 
muiiy pieces, especially in the poetical 
department, which may be strongly re- 
commended as narcotics. Wc have 
some smart lively pieces from the re- 
gulars of the literary corps, if we may 
venture on that distinction. The table 
of contents, terqiie^ quaterque bealus, is in 
four several places adorned with the 
magic initials, L. £. L. The Dream,” 
by the author of Frankenstein, is a highly 
interesting talc. We like ” The Cham- 
pion,” by Mrs. Gore, far better than 
** Lady Evelyn Savilc’s three trials,” from 
the pen of the same authoress. Thcodoro 
Hook, for a wonder, has contrived to be 
extremely amusing, without aiming a 
single shaft at the mob of householders 
who vegetate in the neighbourhood of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Ijbid the. 
author been sufficiently acquainted with 
the localities of Bavaria, where the scene 
of his stoiT is laid, we might probably 
have been favoured with the usual thread- 
bare allusions to the unaccountable vul- 
garity which prefers a comfortable domi- 
cile in the cast to an attic in the west. 
^ Baby, an Autographiehl Memoir,” 

W. Jerdan, is written with much inge- 
nuity. 

We quote the following extracts, which. 
In addition to their other merits, possess 
that of brevity: — 

XOMDOX IM SimilBZa (NOV IK 1891). 

Bjf Lord John Rusaidl. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy* slow, 

A single honeman paces Rotten Row ; 

In Brookes's sits one guklnvnei to peruse 
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The brood, dull sheet which tells the lack* of 
news; 

At White's a loudy Bruimnell lifts his glasa 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass ; 

The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can daro 
^o take her lover's arm in Grosvenor Square ; 
From shop deserted bastes the 'prentice 
dandy, 

And seeks— oh bliss! — the tem- 

JHtru fandi. 

MeantioM the batter'd pavement is at rest, 
And waiten wait in vain to spy a guest ; 
'Xbomas himself. Cook, Warren, Fentou, 
Long, 

Have all left town to join the Margate 
throng. 

Tile wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
IMsplays and drives his blue barouche and 
four; 

llic peer, who made him rich, with dog and 

Toils o'er a Scottish moor, and braves a 
scorching sun* 

TUX SELr-nXVOTXD. 

Sy Miss jfgnes Stricldand^ 

She hath forsaken courtly halls and bowers 
For his dear sake— ay, cheerfully resign'd 
Country and friends for him, and heSk en- 
twined 

Her fate with his in dork and stormy hours. 
As the fond ivy clings to ruin'd towers 
Willi generous love, and never liath inclined 
Hound gilded domes and palaces to wind. 

Or flung her wintry wreath midst summer 
wen. 

IJei cheek is jiale— it hath grown pale for 
iiiin. 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below, 
lie fades before her — fades in want and 
woe — 

She sees Ids lamp of life wax faint and dim. 
Essays to act the Roman matron's part. 

And veils with patient smiles a breaking 
heart. 

AnVXaTXSXMlNT EXTRAOnniMART. 

JSy Jos^ JekylU 

Mr. J. having frequently witnessed with 
regret country gentlemen in tlieir county 
houses reduced to the dulness of a domestic 
dicle, and thereby tad to attempt suicide in 
die mondi of November, or, what is more 
melancholy, to invite the andent and neigh- 
bouring families of the Togs, the Rags, and 
the Bobtails ; having also observed the ia- 
dlity with wUch job horses and the books of 
a drculating libn^ are supplied from Ixin- 
don to any distance, has opened an office in 
Spring Garden for die purpose of ftirnishing 
country gendemen in their country houses 
with company and guests on the must mode- 
rate terms. 


An annual subscriber of thirty guineay 
will be entitled to lecd ve Ibur guests^ change- 
able weekly, at the will of the country gen- 
tleman. 

An annual subscriber of fifteen guineas 
will be entitled to receive two guests, clumge- 
able once a fortnight. 

It will appear from the catalogue, that 
Mr. J. has a choice and elegant assortment 
of sis hundred and seventeen guests, ready 
to 'set off at a moment's warning to any 
country gentlemen at any country liouse; 
among whom will be found diree Scotch 
peers, seven ditto Irisli, fifteen decayed baro- 
nets, eight yellow odmirals, forty-seven ma- 
jor-generals on half-pay (who nonate the 
whole of the Peninsular war), twenty-seven 
fussing dowagers, one hundred and eighty- 
seven old maids on small annuities^ and 
several unlictieficcd clergymen who play a 
litdc on the fiddle. 

Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and 
gentlemen who describe toum to Paris and 
Fonthill at half price. 

All the above i>lay at cards, and usually 
with success, if partners. No objection to 
cards on Sunday evenings or rainy momifiga. 

The countiy gentleman to allow the guests 
four feeds a day, as in tlic ease of jobs, and 
to produce claret if a Scotch or Irish peer be 
present. 

Sliould any guest be disapproved of, the 
countiy gendeman is desired to write the 
word « bore” against bis name in the cata- 
logue, or chalk it on his back as he leaves 
the country house, and his place sliall be 
imincdiatcly filled up by the return of the 
stage-coach, 

Sodely Officet Sjtring Gardenh 
October 26. 1822. 

The pictorial department of the "Keep- 
sake” opens with a spirited and beauti- 
ful work of art from the graver of 
Charles Heath. Wc may have seen a 
mure perfect face, and a more laboured 
plate; but in freedom of touch, and 
vividness of expression, it is surpassed 
by none. The subject is a charming 
one, — portrait of Mrs. Stanhope, by 
Koebard; graceful, vivacious and, far 
above all other charms natural : the slight 
irregularity of the mouth is compensated 
by greater attractions than ^nerally 
accompany perfect beauty. The only 
conspicuous fault is, that the arm is 
carelessly finished; and, owing to the 
bard drapeiy of the cloak, seems a little, 
contracted. The presentation plate is 
a new and elegant design by Corbould ; 
on urn from uic antiouc surmounts a 
slab of marble, on whicD the name of the 
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possessor is to be written : it is delicately 
engraved by Mittan. Wc cannot bestow 
the same praise on the vignette ^ like- 
wise an urn from the antique, designed 
by Corbould ; to the urn itself wc have 
no objection, but wc greatly dislike the 
stiiF composition of a woman or muse 
engraved thereon, or rather therein; 
the rounding of the vase ought to be 
seen, notwithstanding the pictorial re- 
presentation : but we" seem to look at a 
scene contrived in the interior, through 
an opening in the side of the vase. The 
hands of the figure arc well drawn ; we 
can sec nothing else in the design de- 
serving coinnicndatiou. The engraving, 
by Heath and Mittan is good. Four artists 
have been employed iii this plate, but 
their Labours do not appear to harmonise. 

The female flgnre entitled ^'Constance,” 
by Miss Ssliarpe, possesses elegance and 
case, with a natural expression of reflec- 
tion ; the face and figure arc well en- 
graved by Charlca Heath, but the trees 
and 'background arc left in a culpable 
state of negligence, which gives a laded 
look to the whole; this is the more to 
be regretted, as we perceive that these 
accompanimeuts have been prettily de- 
signed. There is a want of clearness 
in this plate. As for the pair of scara- 
mouches figuring ill the print called " The 
Champion,” they are really and truly 
beneath criticism. ^^Urcssing for the Ball” 
by Deveria, presents us with a portrait 
of that celebrated artist’s sister: it is 
splendidly engraved by Bacon; the at- 
tendant figures have uo merit except as 
contrasts, but the plate is in harmonious 
tone. “ Good Angels,” a powerful en- 
graving by Heath from Howard : is 
remarkable for great richness of light 
and shade; notwithstanding some awk- 
wardness of attitude in the principal 
human figures, it is a picture that arrests 
and long retains the aitcntioii. The 
Repentance of Nineveh” displays Mar- 
tin’s peculiar mannerisnis ; a strong effect 
of light and shadow seeius its principal 
attraction, at least to the naked eye, but 
examine it with a strong magnifying glass, 
and in an instant a wonderful scene is 
developed; groups of minute spots stort 
into the active energy of figures effective 
las those of the natural size; great 
praise of course is due to the engraver, 
Henry Le Keux. ^‘Isola Bella” is a 
beautiful scene from Stanfteldp by 1. T. 
Willmore: the distance and point of 


right are finely graduated, and the whole 
is in harmonious tone. " Byron’s Dream” 
is pictured amidst a fanciful and rather 
perspcctiveless group ofPalroyrian pillars. 
The standing figure has some spectral 
dignity, but the sleeping poet is of a 
most unsentimental euibonpoint. The 
mawkish title of **Oo you remember 
it?” is enough to prejudice any one who 
detests affectation against the succeeding 
plate, but it deserves great comment 
ation as a work of art : the suffiision of 
the countenance is true to nature, with- 
out approaching to caricature ; the hair 
the eyes, and features bear the appear- 
ance of excessive weeping, and the 
utmost dejection of grief. The hand 
that holds the picture is ill drawn, and the 
back ground scarcely begun ; we must say 
nothing about finish except in the figure 
and face, which arc worked with great 
skill and delicacy by Mr. Charles Heath. 
A Bonningtoii ! was our first exclama- 
tion on arriving at the next plate; but it 
proves to be a most successful imitation 
of the style of that great artist, by J. W. 
Wrivht, splendidly engraved by J.C. Ed- 
wards. The figure, face, and attitude of 
the old woman are wonderfully exprc»- 
sivc : wc almost pause to hear her speak. 
The arms and drapery of the younger 
lady arc not well drawn ; the folds of the 
latter arc lumpy on the left, and look as 
if stuffed with pillows. Wc arc not par- 
tisans of what foreign artists cull ” a John- 
Bull lore of violent black and while in 
printing engravings;” but we think a 
deeper tint in the back-ground would 
have added striking^ brilliancy to the 

S ,and thrown it forward into magical 
: altogether, the plate is a gem of 
the highest order. Although the figures 
in the foreground arc rather spotty. 
" Marly ” is a fine picture, by Turner, 
engraved by Miller. As an historical 
scene, it possesses interest : the avenue 
of trees, and the winding banks of the 
Seine, are beautiful. A magnificent ar- 
chitectural persp^tive view of the "In- 
terior of the Zwinger Palace, Dresden,” 
is Prout, finely touched by Wallis. 
Another scene, of historical interest, is 
" St. Germain en Laye,” from Turner, 
on which we cannot bestow unqualified 
praise. The figures are the best part ; 
uat we sympathise with the unfortunate 
man who appears half engulfed in earth, 
without any ajmarent reason for such a 
punishment. The tree on the bridge' 
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would have been better sketched by many 
a girl who had taken a quarter’s lesson 
in pencil drawing; and the monotony of 
tint pervading the palace and the terrace 
renders it difficult for the eye to distin- 
guish betweeu them. The horizontal line, 
so disagreeable in the backg/ound, is 
certainly a feature of this view of the 
scene ; it must, therefore, bo tolerated : 
the bridge is black and sudden. The 
next plate is the best design wc^ ever 
remember from the pencil of Miss L. 
Sharpe; the perspective is well preserved, 
the figures harmonious : the eye takes in 
the wnole scene, without meeting any dis- 
traction from snotty bits or clashing lights; 
and several individuals among the groups 
possess grace and beauty. In the cos- 
tume, however, of the whole design, Miss 
L. Sharpe has shown a most Lundon-like 
unconsciousness of country life. The 
bride and bridegroom have a marvellous 
resemblance to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the fashion plates : tliat circumstance 
may be accidental, but the groups of 
spectators arc evidently composed of 
ladies of the same class; and the men 
have the air of smart flippant London 
shopmen. These mock gentry arc never 
seen lounging in rustic churchyards; nor 
do country Tadics in full-dress, on any 
occasion, kneel around a church-door. 

same hand tliut has producc^l much 
)i..rmoiiy and beauty in this design can, 
if properly directed, portray objects in 
perfect accordance with truth and nature. 
The plate is delicately engraved and well 
finished by C. Rolls : it is rather faintly 
printed. An admirable Sniirke closes the 
keepsake plates, called ** Hcandal.” As 
to tno recipient personage, we have an 
old woman, an intimate and early ac- 
quaintance^ who has but one kind of face 
and one attitude for every piece of won- 
der : the figure is, indeed, only rivalled 
by life itself. The lady who relates the 
scan. mag. is likewise very expressive; 
but her face and head are out of pro- 
portion. Although the engraver has sadly 
neglected him, we are greatly captivated 
with the young gentleman in the comer, 
who is occupi^ with the amusement of 
tantalising iiis canine favourite. Wo 
never recollect to have seen a Smirkc 
veiy highly engraved ; but Mr. Mitchell 
has welT preserved the expression of the 
group. 


Heath’s Pictdiiesque Annuai for 1833. 

Longraau and Co. One Guinea. 

WiTU the recollection of Stanfield’^ 
paintings, exhibited at Somerset House 
and Suffolk Street, fresh on our memory, 
we were not prepared to trace the coarse- 
ness of the scene painter so frequently as 
wc do in this volume. This is an u iigracioiis 
observation wherewith to commence the 
examination of a scries of designs, among 
which we find several entitled to great 
praise; hut the frontispiece forces this 
observation from us. It is indeed a con- 
coction of all the ffiults scattered through 
the hook, and offends by linnlness, ill 
drawn trees, and defective perspective. 

The vignette, a scene from Isola Bella, 
is in better taste: it is pleasingly touched 
by the graver of Goodal. The Swiss 
Cottage,” engraved by Allen, has merit ; 
yet there is hardness in the point of sieht. 

Domo d'O'isola” has a wild, fine sky, 
and the tops of the distant mountains are 
good; the trees arc any thing hut ifatu- 
ral: coarseness in the point of sight 
again offends the eye. Wallis is not happy 
in the scene of ** Lago Maggiorc:” the 
water is molten lead, Uie perspective bad; 
the shrubby foreground is better than in 
the former plates; the touches on the 
tops of the opposite distant mountains 
please, but the merit reminds us of the 
technical tricks of scene-painting. We 
are tired of fault finding, and are glad to 
hail *' Angcra” as a fine bold scene, en- 

§ raved in a spirited manner by R. Bran- 
ard. Wc should like to turn out an 
ugly, coarse group of trees. The trees In 
the next plate arc much better, the figures 
pleasing ; the distant water and hills are 
muddy. The Exterior of Milan Cathe- 
dral” is an attractive print; and thoush 
the tint is a little too sudden between the 
cathedral and the house on the left side, 
it may be considered well engraved by 
Carter. Wc cannot admire eitner of the 
Veronas: bad trees, and hard water; the 
skv is good in both. ** St. Gio c Paolo,” 
a Venetian scene, is really beautiful ; sky, 
water, buildings,and perspective are fault- 
less: the engraver, Willmore, deserves 
great credit. '* The Dogana” is wild, 
bold, and beautiful; Goodal has done 
justice to it. The third Venetian scene 
has no striking beauties, but the |^neral 
effect is pleasing. " Murano” is veiy 
beautiful, the figures arc animated and 
picturesque, and well designed. We can 
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congratulate Wallis on the success of his 
plate. Mazorba** Is hard and unattrac- 
tive, the perspective sudden and bod. In 
" Trent” and ” Roveredo” we discern 
the same faults. ^ Tronsberg” is more 
pleasing; the figures and foreground de- 
serve praise. Both the Insprucks” are 
coarse and hard, and perspectiveless. The 
water in " Landeck” resembles hay. 
^'Feldkirck” is much better; the lights 
are a little too strong for harmonious 
tone. " Constance” is engraved by Jor- 
dan : it gives a theatrical Sect of moon- 
light, but it will be much admired: the 
moon is too large. There are many re- 
deeming qualities in the plate of Sena^ 
hausen, but the white and black tints 
nre too violently contrasted. The same 
faiiltisapparent in" Strashurg.” Through- 
out the whole of the designs, the figures 
are very superior in merit. 

Wc cannot forbear to remark, that, 
whilst perfection has been almost attoined 
by our marine and architectural painters 
and • engravers, and whilst a wonderful 
effect has been produced in the sky and 
aerial tints, since students have been ad- 
mitted to the inspection of the Claudes 
at the British Institution, yet trees are 
often neglected in on extraordinary man- 
ner ; and when introduced, arc so badly 
drawn, as to look like spots of deformity. 
This fault, which is discernible in the 
works of Prout, Stanfield, and even Hard- 
ing ousht to be coirected by a course 
or study, sedulously directed to one 
particular object. Wc can no more award 
exclusive praise to a landscape-painter, 
renowned for buildings, air, and water, 
but who draws trees worse than manp 
school girls, than we can to a portrait 
pwter famous for his eyes, but unable to 
paint a mouth. 

We have commenced our review of 
this attractive volume by passing judg- 
ment on its pictorial embellishments. 
In adopting this course we confess we 
have been guided chiefly bv the consider- 
ation that a larm class of purchasers of 
annuals look rather to the iuustnitions of 
fhe engraver than to those of the author. 
In this instance^ however, the sketches of 
the latter arc exceedingly graphic, and 
possess a degree of interest which leads 
the reader insensibly from page to page, 
till, at Its conclusion, the volume is efosea 
with regret. 


The following atract affords a hint aa 
useful as the mode of couveyii^ it is 
amusing : — 

lAusanne is exclusively a place of plea- 
sure^ as Geneva is of business. At the 
former we were in danger of wanting money, 
with English gold in our pocket, bmuse no 
one knew the value of the sovereign. At 
the post-office, which is also the mcssageric, 
they absolutely refused to receive, on any 
terms, the dangerous coin. The same re- 
publican feeling prevailed at bankers where 
wc applied ; but at length wc had the good 
fortune to obtain our desire at the trifling 
cost of six or seven per cent The best 
money to travel with is Messrs. 1 Jerries' 
circular notes; but at all events English 
gold should be exchanged for Napoleons at 
iViris. A Napoleon is worth twenty franca 
every where ; and a sovereign worth twenty- 
five at Paris, and any thing it wiU ffiteh 
elsewhere. A traveller should not have more 
silver in bis pocket than necessary ; for the 
moment he passes the ffonticTf he will be 
sure to lose by it. ftecs, it is true, arc a 
sort of univeraal coin; but the atranger, 
who has not time to calculate at every step, 
or who persuades himself that it is not worth 
his while, is apt to confound them with the 
denominations of the country through which 
he passes. In Lombardy, for instance, few 
of the shopkeepers will hesitate to accept of 
a franc, whicli is worth about ten-pence, in- 
stead of an Austrian lir^ which is worth 
about eight-pence halfpenny. The best way 
is to devote a few minutes, on entering each 
country, to the task of making oneself ac- 
quaint^ with the common currency. To 
get rid of this auljcct, we would advise the 
traveller, in paying for trifling services, to 
give, widiout asking, about as much as they 
would cost in Englond. If he demanu 
what is to pay, be either be grossly over- 

charged, or what is still worsen the matter 
will be left insidiously to Monaieiir's gene* 
rosity. We remember, on our first visit to 
the Continent, witnessing the following scene 
in a barber's shop in the ancient dty eff 
Caen: — 

Efidith Stranger {entering nbruptfy), I say, 
what do you cbaige for shaving? 

Barber (Aoivtng profimndfyf and leafing kit 
hand upon kit heart)* I have the honour of 
7^9 rir, that 1 will not cut your 

'Singer titt down tiupidoiwfy and tnOeBpi 
and ike operation it performed* 

Stranger* Now, I say, what is to pay? 

Barber (with re^ectjid confdence)* I will 
not presume, sir, to make any choi^ for so 


* A figure of speech among the vulgar, which means rimply, " I will not overcharge you.” 
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unimportant a service. I leave the matter 
entirely to your generosity ; and, judging by 
your appearance, I fed that I shall not have 
reason to regret doing so. 

Stranger {reddeniag and looking /bolith 
alternatdy, while he etrivet uU he can to be 
aitgry). Pshaw ! .(giwt about AaJ^a-crown.) 

' Barber. 1 return you, sir, my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments. I have the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning. Pray, 
sir, (as dranger is going on/,) allow me to 
ask, — - but 1 beg that you will remember 
1 make no chaige — any thing for the boy? 

Stranger (in a shout thunder). No! G— 
d— you ! (Erit tn>a rage. ) 

When consulted by a friend on the subject 
of the studies which might be necessary by 
way of preparation for travelling on the Con- 
tinent, are both French and Italian indis- 
l^sable? Would some knowledge of tlie 
civil law be useful?" Ac. &c. we answcretl, 
** All 's one for that : learn to keep gour 
temper.** The only way to do this is to 
make up your mind,bcforu leaving England, 
to be cheated to a certain extent Our own 
first journey, we well remember, was per- 
formed in a perfect fever of indignation ; 
and all for what? We arc ashamed to think 
of the pitiful sum with which wc bought so 
much misery. 

** The Adventures of the Forlorn Hope 
of the Simplon ” in search of a new route 
over the Alps, are told with considerable 
ciTcct. 

At one place, in tlio midst of the moiin- 
tiuns, they found that the rude bridge over 
whiclt they expected to pass, hod been swept 
away by an ovalaiichc. Tiie cliasm woa sixty- 
feet broad, witli perpendicular aidets and a 
torrent roaring at the bottom ; but General 
Bethmond only remarked to the men that 
they were ordered to cross, and that cross 
they must. A volunteer speedily presented 
himself, who, clambering to the bottom of 
the precipice, eyed deliberately the gloomy 
gulf before him. In vain 

The angiy spirit of the waters shrieked,” 

for the veteran, — a mountaineer peihaps 
himself, — saw that the foundations of the 
bridge — which were nothing more than the 
holes in the bed of tlie torreht to receive the 
extremities of the polca, which had supported 
a transverse pole above— were still left, and 
not mas^Jeet under the surfecc. He <^ed 
to his companions to fasten the end of the 
cord to the precipice abov^ and fling down 
the rest of the coil to him : with this burden 
on hfa shoulders, he then stepped boldly, but 
, cautiously, into the water, fixing hU legs in 
'the ftitindotion-holes of tlie brid^. As he 


aunk dee|)rr and deeper in Ida progress 
through the roaring stream, bending up 
against the current, and seeming to grapple 
with it as with a human enemy, it may be 
imagined that the spectacle was viewed with 
intense interest by his comrades above. 
Sometimes the holes were fkr opart, and, in 
striding from one to the other, it seemed a 
miracle tliat he was not swept away; some- 
times they were too shallow to offbrd suf- 
ficient purcliasc ; and, as he stood swaying 
and tottering for the moment, a smothered 
cry burst from the hearts of die spectators — 
converted into a shout of triumph and ap- 
plause as he suddenly sprung forward anotliSr 
step, plunged his leg into a deiqjcr crevice, 
and remaiued steady. Sometimes Uic holes 
were too deep— a still more imminent dan- 
ger; and once or twice there was notliing 
visible of the adventurer, above the surface, 
but bis arms and head, his wild eyes glaring 
like those of a water-demon amidst liis 
prey, and bis teeth seen fiercely clenched 
tlirough the dripping and disordered mus- 
tachio. The wind in Sic mean time increased 
every moment, and an it swept moaning 
through the chasm, whenever it struck the 
river, tlic black water rose with a burft and 
a shriek. Hie spirit of human daring at last 
conquered, and ttic soldier stood panting on 
the opposite precipice. What was gained 
by the exploit ? The rope stretched across 
the chasm, and fastened firmly at either side, 
was as good as Waterloo Bridge to the gallant 
Frenchmen! General Bethmond himself 
was the first to follow the volunteer; and 
after him a tliousaiid men — knupsacked, 
armed, and accoutred, swung themselves, 
one by one, asross the abyss, a slender cord 
tlieir only support, and on dpinc torrent their 
only footing. The dogs of (bo division, 
amounting to five, with a heroism less for- 
tunate, but not less admirable, next tried the 
passage. They had waited till the lost man 
had crossed — for a soldier's dog belongs to 
the regiment— and then, with a quick moan- 
ing cry, sprung simultaneously into tho 
gulf: two only reached the opixxdte cliffs, 
the other three were swept away by the 
torrent. Tliese gallant beasts were seen for 
several minutes struggling among tlie surf; 
they receded imperceptibly ; and then sunk 
at once in an eddy that whirled tliem out of 
sight. Two died in silence ; but a wild and 
stifled yell told the despair of the third. Tho 
•adventurers, at the foot of an almost peipen- 
dicular mountain, wliich it was necessary to 
cross before night-fall, had little time to 
grieve for their faithful friends. With the 
assistance of their bayonets, which they hi- 
serted, while climbing, in the interstices of 
the rock, to servo ss a support, they recom- 
menced their perilous ascent; but even after 
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a considtrablo time had dapscd» they often 
turned their heads as some sound from the 
dark river below readied them, and looked 
down with a van^e hope into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be 
conceived, when tlicy saw a thousand men 
rustling down upon them firom the Alps, by 
posses w'hich Nature lierself had fortified 
with sc^ingly inaccessible ramparts! llio 
expedition was completely successful, boUi 
as regarded its immediate and ulterior pur- 
pose : and, indeed, witli all Uie disadvantages 
attending the opening of a new and hnxara- 
ous route, the column reached the point of 
rendezvous, several days before that of Ge- 
neral Monccy, which had debouched by the 
pass of St. BcrnanL llic famous battle 
of Marengo took place immediately after; 
and the construction of the military road of 
the Simplon was decreed. 

It was eventually found that tlie route 
of the Simplon shortened the distance from 
Paris to Milan by nearly fifty leagues. 

Love in an Avalanche ” is a whimsi- 
cal sketch, though wc arc more than half 
inclined to agree with the author, that 

it contains a gross libel on the beauti- 
ful sex.” We niucli regret that we can- 
not find space for the interesting and 
romantic episode, headed, The Storm- 
lights of Anzasca,” The chapters dc- 
ecriptive of Milan and Venice will be [icr- 
used with much gratification, both by 
those who have and those who have not 
visited those far-famed cities : the loculi- 
tiesof the latter, — “ the Venice of poetry, 
and passion, and romance,” arc well de- 
scribed. The concluding portion of the 
volume is devoted to n narrative of the 
author’s journey through the Tyrol, — 
that land hallowed by the struggle for 
freedom, — whence our traveller pro- 
ceeded Mong the banks of the Rliiue to 
Strasbourg. 

^ Heath’s Picturesque Annual” is more 
splendidly bound than any annual we 
have yet seen. 


The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile 
Souvenir. Edited bif Afri. Alark 
Watts. Longman and Co. 

The Juvenile Annual, edited by Mrs- 
Alaric Watts, stands alone amongst other 
works of a similar name, inasmuch as it 
is carefully adapted to the use of young 
children, from the age of six to eleven. 
It is composed of shojt tales, in which 
we trace a cast of reality and utility that 


occasionally reminds us of the ^ Evenings- 
at Home.” 

Wc can justly commend many prose 
articles, especially the pieces from the 
pen of the editress. ” The Joum^,” 
and the Sighu of Paris ” are admira- 
bl^ adapted to the capacities of children, 
without an ofiRbnsive appearance of 
stooping to their intellects: we find 
mucli tliat is new and entcrtaimng in 
the observations. ** Boyhood in the 
Country” is charmingly written; and 
" The Little Fowler” is a delightful tale. 

The Epistle from a little Girl who did 
not mind her Stops” is the best and 
simplest lesson we ever saw ^ven to a 
child on the difficult and indefinite art of 
punctuation. ** The Children of Alsace ” 
IS a narrative of interest, that Will be read 
with pleasure by young and old. Yet, 
one word on an important subject. Pa- 
rents, like British sovereigns, ought never 
to be in the wrong, and a tale founded on 
the principle of children acting in oppo- 
sition to their parents, however blame- 
able those parents maybe, has an injurious 
tendency. Bathinendi” is good, but 
not exactly adapted to young children. 

The Castle of Capaccio ” does not pos- 
sess the slightest attraction ; it is a grown 
person’s story, made easy for young 
people, and composed of dull narrative 
and dry generality. Children care not a 
straw tor great literary names. “ The 
Day of Pleasure,” and “ The Siege of 
Antwerp,” are written with much sim- 
plicity and nature, and come very close 
to the heart. Wc cannot commend the 
poetical contributions to this volume, 
most of which arc strongly imbued with an 
aifectatioi] of sentimentality. Amongst 
the favourable exceptions must be ranked 
the following articles : — The Wind in a 
Rage,” which has higher merit than any 
poem wc have seen this year from the 
giikd Ho wit .family ; The Old Horse,” 
” The Bear and the Bakers,” Natural 
Piety,” and a hymn or two* No editor 
of Juvenile Annuals seems aware that 
moralising verses on the state of child- 
hood, how interesting soever to readers 
of a more advanced age, are neither un- 
derstood nor appreciated by children. 

Like Mrs. Watts, we think the plates 
far too good and costly for the hands 
into which they are to pass, and the ex- 
pense far overbalances the slight degree 
of pleasure which they afford to the 
young possessors. Many of the tales in 
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Juvenile Annuals are sacrificed to the illus* 
tration of plates, and for the piiqioscs of 
education wc should findaereat improve- 
ment in such works, if thcliterature sug- 
gested the designs, instead of the designs 
the literature. Light pleasing plates, of 
little expense, such as oriionient the 
publications of Harvey and Darton, would 
then be substiiiitcd fur highly* ftiiished 
but ollen inappropriate engravings, and a 
laige body of choice literature might then 
be affiirded. A child is no judge of a 
fine engraving ; it looks whether the stoiy 
be well told by the picture, curing for little 
else; nay, often wondering why, in the pre- 
sent order of things, dull stories and 
verses should be accompanied, by such 
pretty pictures. 

Several of the plates deserve notice 
for their pictorial merit, and are well en- 
graved ; among these, we particidarise the 
frontispiece, and a very pleasing vignette. 

** The Grandfather’s Nap” is very pretty 
and natural. *'Thc Roman Family,” 
remarkable for clearnc?s of tone, is an 
expressive and fine design, and is well 
engraved by Engicbeart. “ Antwerp,” 
though lightly touched, is a gem: the 
gradation of perspective, and the aerial 
and liaxy effect of the distance, arc ex- 
cellent. It is designed by Cox, and en- 
graved by K. Wallis, an artist who gene- 
ral Iv obtains our warmci»t commcndauoiis. 
We find great iiiijirovcmenl in the bind- 
ing ''the “ New Year’s Gift j ” it has dis- 
carded its delicately tinted covers, and 
adopted in their place a material better 
suited to encounter the busy little fingers 
that will assiduously turn its attractive 
pages. 

AV XFISTLE FROM A LITTLV GIRL WHO DID 

MOV “ MIMl HER STOPS,** HUT WHO SOME- 
TIMES WROTE CAPITAL LETFERS. 

I cannot tell you my dear jane how very 
delighted I was to receive your letters and 
to find that you were returned home on the 
the tenth of next month We arc going to 
have a dance on the water tliere is to be a 
nice bond and fireworks if it rains we are to 
liave supper in the tent morning Mamma 
will see you safely home so I hope my aunt 
will let you come and sec us tlie day after 
our dance All the little Boys and girls of the 
Village school are to play in tho grounds 
when you come 1 will show you all the 
shells which we got when we were at the sea 
aide in Bedford^iro There are many pretty 
flowers, and trees but we liked finding shells 
and sea-weed of which tliere whs plenty^ipon- 
the bills Tim were many wild flowers but 


they were poor things -compared to our owit 
Mamma and Papa took us to see some wild 
lieasts upon tlie outside of a laigo caravan 
There was written up Tho largest collection 
of Wild Beasts since the days of Noah " so 
wc went in and saw the Elephant 1 expected 
that it would be just as large a beast as Papa 
And Mamma who went in first got* up the 
ladder aMonkey leaped up<iit her liock and 
put her liand befiirc her moutli to prevent her 
calling out for help hut Papa sexm pulled olT 
her disagreeable companion The Elephant 
which we saw first had not room to lie down 
so he always stood upon the top of Ins head 
llierc w'as a Monkey sitting quietly cracking 
nuts wlio threw tlie sliclls at me 

llicre were also Kagli>s and Lions and TU 
gers outside the Caravan 1'here were pictures 
of beasts painted on Canvass which were not 
inside the Crocodile and Uliinoreroa and 
many more which 1 hoped to sec The skin 
of the Elephant is very hard, he seems t'cry 
strong and carried liis heavy trunk with great 
cast* a mile otP From lierc we went to some 
ganlens in which we saw nil oiir little fa- 
vourites running about the rocks the Peri- 
winkle, tlie Bjc orchis the Fly orchis and 
pretty Pateiiiilla on the tops of some high 
trees There were many large crows nests, 
and the old lUnls were teaching their young 
ones to (ly and they actually pushed tliem 
out of the nests down their throats Papa 
says the old ones stulf rnrtridges Eggs which 
they first break with their bills I lately heard 
a very nice story about tlie Mannots they 
make places to live in under ground in the 
form of a Y and carry moss and hay to line 
them and when the lo^ is too large to cariy 
in their mouths they make a kind of live cart 
and one lies on his back and puts up liia 
paws after they have heaped up the hay upon 
him and the slicks pull him by the tail till 
they gel him to tlieir nests. 

We went to a party the other day to see a 
learned dog his name is Sancho he can tell 
how many people tliere arc in the room he 
counts them by Eating his master gives him 
pieces of meat one bit after another aud he* 
Eats and Eats Every body in the room I mean, 
every one but his masU*r tliought he would 
not stop at the right niirober but he did and 
would not touch a piece more tliougli his 
master tried to make him when you come I 
will tell you more wonderful things about him 
and about a lame mouse with a long tail too 
long a tail to put in a letter Mamma thinks 
1 am your afTcGtionato cousin Ellxk. 


The Literary Souvenir. E^ied by 
Jlaric Watlt. Longman and Co. 

.For eight years the Literary' Souvemr. 
has borne the highest rank among its 
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cootemporarie^, and, as well for the 
beauty of its embellishments as for the 
superiority of its literaturei has ever been 
considered a most acceptable present for 
tb^oiingf the fair, the ^od, and the pure. 

fne frontispiece of the present volume 
has been dismissed from the hands of the 
engraver long before completion; and 
even had the plate received the last 
touches, the subject is far from attractive. 
The expression of the face is forced into 
constrained gaiety, wholly different from 
the charms of a natural smile; the figure 
is stiff. The next plate represents one of 
those beautiful little fresco scenes, for 
which Stothard is renowned, and is far 
the best of this species of design which 
we have yet seen. It has been reduced 
with the utmost skill and regard to pro- 
portion ; — the perspective is admirwle, 
and the engraving most delicately touched. 
In " Oberwessel on the Rhine,” the trans- 
ition from dark to light, or rather from 
black to white, is too violent : the back 
ground should have had more work, or 
3ie«fore ground to tho right a lighter 
tone. The succeeding plate is a bad 
engraving from a magnificent picture. 
The hard liny strokes of the graver make 
the features appear harsh and wooden. 
The curls seem as if cut out of cloth. 
The folds of the satin robe are trifling 
and spotty. Finish could not have ren- 
dered the plate good, yet there is a mi- 
serable want of it. ** Numa and Egcria,*’ 
by H. Howard, engraved in pretty equal 
tone by C. Rolls, is pleasing and interest- 
ing. We have not yet seen in any of tlie 
Annuals, a good design by the Johannots. 
— Going to Mass is tiie very worst of 
them all ; — it is in vain to search for a 
point deserving commendation: the odd 
uttle distortion meant for a child, the 
tree, the watch, the perspectiveless dis- 
tance^ are even worse than the two prin- 
cipal figures: the engraver seems to nave 
abandoned it in despair. ^ Lady Jane 
Grey in the Tower,” engraved by Mit- 
chel, from Northcote, presents a his- 
torical subject that must excite universal 
interest, although it is not the hap- 
piest production of the great painter; 
It is fairly engreved. ” The Tower of 
London,” from Turner, engraved by 
Miller, ha treasure of art, both in regard 
to des^ and execution. The murky 
atmosphere of London is finely distin- 
guished from the brilliant summer sky 
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above; the water, the lights, are magical, 
the harmony of tone perfect. All the 
peculiarities of the scene are true. The 
only fault perceptible is, that the hulk to 
the right appears ns if cut out of marble. 
** The Tarentellu” is strooaly illustrative 
of national character, and deserves atten- 
tion as a work of art. It is well engraved 
by Greatbatch, from a painting by Mont- 
voisin. The subject is not to our taste. 
The next plate nas been left in a state 
60 cnidc and unfinished, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between the faults of 
the painter and those of the engraver. 
The breadth of the drapery in the fore- 
ground is ungraceful. The lady is at 
present osle^ There is an idea of ele* 
ance in the design which might be 
rought out after many days’ assiduous 
labour. ^ ” The Oeveria Family,” designed 
by Achille Deveria, is certainly the most 
attractive picture in the Souvenir; it is 
lively and original. Even the good opi- 
nion of thcmselvea so apparent in the 
dem^nor of the whole group, is most 
amusing to those who study character. 
Sangster has engraved this plate in his 
happiest style, and has given it a most 
delicate finish. ” The Arrest,” by Alfred 
Jqhannot, is entitled to more commend- 
ation as an engraving than as a design ; 
but the head of the principal figure in 
the group is effective. ^ The heads of the 
soldiers are disproportionate and gigantic, 
and their 'faces have the appearance of 
masks. The face of the child is miserably 
done, the figure worse. 

The first remarkable circumstance to 
be noted in the literary department of 
the jSbuiwfitr is the absence of most of 
the names by which its pages were for- 
merly distinguished — Allan CunninghfUn, 
Ho^, Bulwer, Malcolm, Mrs. Hemans, 
L. £. L^ Macginn, Crofton Crokfer. Ac. 
A devotion to mere names is one or the 
cr>'ing sins with which editors of Annuals 
are charaeable: in some instancei^ the 
places of these stars are as well fiU^ up 
by new contributors^ and, for our parts, 
we have the temerity to own that we 
prefer ^od productions from new writers 
to indifferent articles bearing the signa- 
ture of established names. The most 
superior paper in the iSbnocnir— ^Fe-' 
male Friends,” by Mm. Watte, — we 
have selected for our prose extract. The 
talents of this amiable lady are admirably 
suited to the delineation of the delicate 
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featarcs of female character; and we 
would recommend hef to sketch other 
classes of females, with the same minute 

J et vi^roroiis pencil. " The Signal,” by 
^ icitch Ritchie, will be read ¥nth deep 
interest, although the dx^nmcnient 
wound up with a dnrinit defiance of ail 
probability. “ The Runaway,” by Miss 
Mitford, is by no means in that ladyN 
best style. The Bride of the Nile,” 
** The Jubilee,” ami ” Benedetto Man- 
gone,” are well written. The best poet- 
ical contributor is the author of Lillian. 
His ** StanxBS,” drawing a parallel be- 
tween the Plague in Boccacio’s era, and 
the anproaching pestilence in our own, 
arc saill'iilly touched: we shall extract 
the best verses. “ The Bridal of Bel- 
mont,” is an old story: wc have seen 
it vamped up in many an evanescent 

I iublication, which, in the cunr-ic of the 
nst five years, has enjoyed a glimmer of 
existence. The author of Lillian, how- 
ever, though rather free in s )me passa:;cis, 
has tfild the tale with spirit, with poetical 
fire, and a cadence of music. 

When in a publication like the present 
we meet with the paper entitled, ” The 
Conversazione,” what can we say to Mr. 
Alaric Watts, but that he ha-i injured 
himself and served his enemies, by the 
blind headstrong indulgence of his resent- 
ment? There is talent and very probably 
truti' in this performance; but why do 
wc find it here ? If newspaper mongers, 
and other libellers deserve castigation, 
why not make a sixpenny book of the 
whole atfair, and fight the battle out on 
proper ground? This ill-judged satire 
cannot fail to detract from the former 
high character of the LUcrary Souvenir, 
The article may make ita little blaze 
and bustle among editors of Ma^zincs 
and newspapers^ but it will be read with- 
out interest by the whole class of Annual 
purchasers. Bjr taking notice of his ene- 
mies, Mr. Alaric Watts promotes their 
ends. The crawlers of the press who, 
under pretence of criticism, direct their 
puny stings against private character, 
and who attack, for the veiy purpose of 
exciting attention, are never so well 

E leaseciBs when they draw on themselves 
terary or personal castigatioa. To the 
scribbler who mistakes scurrility for wit, 
even the notoriety of a Bow Street, notice 
is not without its value. It is really, as- 
tonishing thiit a man who, like Mr. Alaric 
Watts, knows the tricks of the trade, 
VOL. ir. 


can for a moment step aside from hU’ 
course to draw these ” Tritons of the 
minnows” from their native shoals. 

The binding of the Souvenir is greatly 
improved. 

STANZAS. 

L(|dy, they say the fearful guest. 

Onward, still onward to the west, 

Poised on his sulphurous wings, advances; 
Who, on tlie frozen river's luiiks, 

Has tliiiincd the Russian despot's ranks. 
And marr'd the might of Warsaw's laniHSS. 
Another year — a brief, brief year! 

And, lo! the fell destroyer here; 

He comes with all his gloomy terrors: 
'ilicn guilt will read the properest books. 
And folly wear the solK»rest looks. 

And virtue sliudder at her errors. 

And there'll be sennons in the street; 

And every friend and foe we ]iu*et 
Will wear the ciisninl gari> of sorrow; 

And quacks will send their lies ol>out. 
And weary lialford will find out 
He must li.ivn lour new bays to-mon'ow. 

But you shall fly from these dork signs, 
As did tiiose happy FlorcntincK, * 

Ere from your ciiuvk one rose Is faded ; 
And hide your youth and lovcllnesii 
In some bright garden's green recess, 

By walls fen^ round, by huge trees shailed : 
There brooks idiall dance in liglit along. 
And birds shall trill their constant song 
Of pleasure from their leafy dwelling; 
You shall have music, novels, toys; 

But still the chiefest of your joys 
Must be, fair lady, story-telling. 

Be cautious how you choose your men; 
Djn’t look for people of the pni, 

Scholam who read, or write the papers; 
Don't think of wits, who talk to dine. 
Who firink tlieir patron's newest wine. 
And cure their patron's newest vapours. 

Avoid all youths who toil for praise, 

By quoting Liston's last new phrase; 

Or sigh to leave high fame behind tliem. 
For swallowing awords, or dancing jig% 
Or imitating ducks and pigs; 

Take men of sense — if you can find them. 

FEMALE raiENOB. 

** 1 write of what I know.” — E\blym. 

Gentle Reader, hath it ever happened to 
you to have been domesticated*, for any length 
of time, with a family belonging to tiie 
Society of Friends? If it have, you will be 
^le to judga jdf the fidelity of my picture : 
if, on the contrary, they have flitted befbre 
your right, leaving notliing pn your vision 
but a plainty-dres^, plainly-spoken, and, it 
may be, a plainly.featured people, llie foU 
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lowing little sketch may not prove unin. 
teresting Aom its novelty. 

It hath fallen to my lo^ in the earlier 
period of my life, to be thrown into the 
society of not a few of the most distinguished 
families of the sect. On my first acquaint- 
ance I was greatly at a loss to distinguish 
any difference in the female part of the fra. 
temity. In their instance, youth and age 
seem^ to hove lost their usual characteris. 
tics when attired in the same humble livery; 
and when at length I learned at a glance to 
distinguish the matron ftnm tlie maiden, I 
found that it required a still keener percep- 
tion to distinguish one maiden from another : 
th<B same brown gown and poke-bonnet were 
common to them all, and it was not until a 
month's residence among them that I learned 
to separate the smarl from the xtaid. By the 
end of that period, however, 1 became fami- 
liar with the nice distinction of a philtett and 
dfwu'R-crowned bonnet ; between the bonnet 
lined with and the bonnet lined with 

tlic game colour ; between tlie gaiety of white 
strings, as compared with the gravity of 
strings made of the palest drab ! 

pn my first introduction to a Friend's 
family, the peculiarity that most struck (and 
I must conless, surprised) me, was the entire 
aWnce of all Jiae$*e in the manners of the 
ladies. To my sophisticated taste there was 
something, as it seemed to me, too unveiled, 
too straightforward, both in appearance and 
manner; a sort of singularity, which ap- 
peared to me to want rounding off. Tliey 
asked questions without circumlocution, and 
returned answers without any softening 
qualifii*ation. It hath been said, that ** a 
Quaker never gives a direct answer.” Tliis 
saying ajipears to me to belong to that family 
of jests which arc more distinguished for 
their piquancy than their trutli. 1 should 
say, that the reverse of this maxim is the 
fact ; but that 1 fear to attejgpjit, by my in- 
dividual htrcngcli, to remove what has been 
considered so ancient a landmark. 

^ Another peculiarity, which forcibly struck 
me in their conversation, is what Mrs. Mala- 
prop woulfl call a *• nice derangement of 
epitaphs; *’ in other words, an extreme pro- 
priety of diction ; their strict attention to the 
fatri&est rules of Lindley Murray. AVith 
them, our excellent friend, Hannah More, 
could have no pretext for reiterating her 
favourite precept of ** calling things by their 
right names.'* With tliem “ pink is pink, 
and not scarlet.'* I n their conversation there 
is an utter absence of all exaggeration or 
embcllklimcnt, and 1 am almost tempted to 
believe that their children are lam with a 
knowledge of the dryness of comparison ; of 
the dlstinctiou between positive and supte-la- 
tive. However this may be, I am qnite ceiv 
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tain that a mm cliUd apmld aland a diance 
of severe repreliensien who should be guilty 
of characterising |ui acdUent as a miyariwui* 

But my reader- must not imagine that I 
gained all this information os easily as he 
does. No, indeed ! it required some tact to 
approach very near the gentle sisters (of the 
brothers 1 pi^eas to know nothing), for they 
have a profound horror of ridicule, and a 
shrinking sort of distnist for all who are 
clad in motley. This feeling does not arise 
from coldness, but is the result of a retired 
education and a secluded life. To a Quaker, 
the presence of a- silly woman of fashion 
would inspire more restraint than that of. a 
whole body of -pn>foiind philosophers. 

llieir peculiarity of language, too, which 
they value as the hedge of their « garden 
enclosed,*' tends to place a great gulf between 
them and the rest of the world. They can- 
not ask you how you do, witliout feeling tliat 
they have not even words in common with 
tlieir fellow-creatures. This prevents a free 
interchange of ideas, and may be one cause 
why they arc so little known ; they seldom, 
perhaps, feel quite at their ease, excepting in 
the society of persons of their own persuasion. 

And here I cannot but remark how seldom 
a correct version of the Qiiaker-phraseology 
is to be met witli, even in the works of such 
writers as have chosen members of that body 
for their dramatis persona. One great no- 
velist, Sir Walter Scott, has made worthy 
Joshua Geddes guilty of swearing at littio 
Benjie ; and his gentle sister Rachael mani- 
fests small respect for the rules of grammar, 
Tlie sentiments imputed to these good people 
are, however, more in accordance with those 
of the <* society *' than their }ihraseology ; the 
acquisition of which would seem to be a 
matter of some difflcnlty, sinc.e their trusty 
friend and well-beloved champion, Charles 
I.amb, is not entirely guiltless of now and 
then rnunlering the Friends* Engli.sli. 

But if any arlveiiturcr, urged by curiosity, 
or a better feeling, will take the trouble to 
break Uic ice and pierce beyond the veil, I 
do not think that he will find his labour ill- 
liestowed. He will immediately be struck 
by what I have noticed — a startling candour 
of manner; t^e result' either of greot con- 
fidence or great singlenesB of mind : he must 
decitle which. If he appeal to me, 1 sliall 
without hesitation refer it to the latter cause. 
And now, supposing my reader to have ad- 
vanced some 8tei>s toward an acquaintance- 
atiip; to have got over the chili which the 
THEE and THOU will not fail to throw 
over *a fijrsf cdloqiiyr he will stand some 
cliance of being flroxcn bock by a want of 
sympathy In die material of smalti^lk. Music 
and places of puhlic amusemcn^^thoAeataple 
oommodities of the otverture confenatei. 
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will not nvullikn bere. To thcra^ dancing 
ai^ mnsic are foibiddiND things ; of all aiicii 
^nga our protestant nuns am profoundly 
ignorant. Their education has unfitted them 
to decide on the respective merits of a Fasts 
or a Sontag. They cannot descant on the 
talent of rival composers, Beethoven or Ros- 
sini^ or decide on the superior charm of the 
masurka or the gsllopade. 

But though they can do none of tliese 
things, and are not versed in the art of ele- 
gant trifling, we will venture to predict tliat 
ho will meet with no lack of useful pr valu- 
able information among them. 1 f tlie super- 
structure be witliout ornament, die founda- 
tion is not without sOb'dity. He will And 
none of that ignorance of matters which 
should bo of universal notoriety, which is 
sometimes to be met widi in the conversation 
of dicir more showy neighbours. No female 
member of the S^ety of Friends would 
ever be likely to mistake the Reformation for 
the Restoration, or confound Scoitantf* with 
JBngland'H last catholic king James, 

If our Friend be a mao of science, whedier 
naturalist, gcologutt, or botanist, wc will ven- 
tura to promise that lie shall not enter ten 
families without finding in five of tliem 
ladies, neither old nor ugly, who are able to 
encounter him on his own ground, and this, 
too, widiout any assumption of extraordinary 
learning. Wi& diem such knowledge is 
too much a matter of course to bo made a 
matter of vanity ; and if we must acknow- 
ledge that their ciders are somewliat rigid in 
exc^ ding them tVoin the amusements that 
are lo be found abroad, we must not omit to 
allow that diey amply provide them with 
such as are calculated to embellisli home. _ 

Again, if our visitor be a poet, we will 
ensure him abundant sympathy in his fa- 
vourite pursuit. Poetic taste, which may be 
almost said to amount to a passion among 
die youth of their sect, is, 1 fancy, the escape- 
valve through which their lepresKd musical 
talent evaporates. Among their most ac- 
credited favourites are Wordsworth, Beattie, 
Montgomery, Cowper, and Campbell ; and if 
the funner have most of their praise, the last 
boa, I suspect, most of their love. Campbell 
is, indeed, the Apollo of the Friends ; and 1 
scarcely know amongst them a damsel of 
seventeen who cannot repeat the " Pleasures 
of Hope»" end Gertrude of Wyoming,** 
from fa^inning to end. 

,Of prose-writers that are not of their 
own body, their theological fiivouritcs are 
Cudworth and Thonuhs A Kempis. Indeed, 
the wiirings of the latter ore in sdbh high 
pute among them, that, bod the Quokerta bi- 
diopric tabestow, be would undoubtedly have 
been eallid upon to fill its cbetr. Of their 
Ikvourlto' novilisu 1 dere not say muckt. 


for this -dess of reeding it strictly Ibrbiddeii,' 
under the designation of ** unprofitable 
books.’* Notwithstanding this prohibition, 
however, I have usually discovered that the' 
younger part of the body contrive^ by some 
means or other, to rodee themselves ac- 
quainted with the works of our most popular 
writers of fiction. I feel a tenderness io 
alluding to this subject, from tlieibar of get- 
ting iny fair friends into a scrape. Never- 
theless {tub rod), such is tlie fact; for 
each heart Iiath its own peculiar star. Of 
their parliamentary fiivouritea, Wilberforce- 
was the idol before whom they bowed, lids 
may seem odd in a sect whose policy is so 
evidently liberal ; but in this ins^ce, what 
they consider the smaller good is mode to 
bend to the one of greater magnitude, and 
tlius they forgive Ids Toryism for the sake of 
his philauthro|iy. 

8o much for mind, and now for outward 
show.** 

As a lover of impartiality, I must not ne- 
glect to caution any unfortunate husband, 
who may be smarting under tlie recent in- 
foction of a bill from Madame Carson, and 
who is ready to wish tliat his W'ife had Ifoen 
of the sect tliat are limited iu tJic choice of 
their dresses, from being over-hasty in his 
jiirlgment. 1 am of opinion that when the 
Creator, for the sins of our first parents, or- 
dained tliat they should need clothings he im- 
parted to the original oflender, and all her 
female posterity, a taste, which converted 
the penalty into a boon ; on this principle 
only can 1 account for the love of dress so 
common totbem all. Even the Quakeresses 
who, in obedience to the iiijunctioiL of St. 
Paul, refrain from outward adorning," 
and arc restricted by their elders to garments 
composed of scarcely more than two colours, 
contrive from these simple elements to ex- 
tract as mucli food fur vanity as a painter 
from Ids seven primitive colours, or a muiU. 
ciaii from his octave of notes. It js true, the 
original materials are limited; but O for the 
varieties that tlicir ingenuity will coutrive tli 
extract from these simple elements! Pint, 
there is white— -pure unadulterated white; 
then there is ‘dead* white; then there is 

• blue * white ; then there is ‘ pearl * white, 
then there is * French ' white, and heaven 
knows how many other whites. Next fid- 
low the greys : first there is a simple grey, 
then <blue’ grey, then <ash' grey, then 

* silrer " grey, Uien ‘ raven * gray, .aml, for 
aught I know, a doien other grays. Then 
come the fawn, the * light * fawn, tbq ' hare’s* 
back,* and the * brown paper * colour. Then 
follow (with their endless subdivisioiis) the 
lamiliei of the « Esteihaney,* the < doves,* 
the * dates,’ the < ppces,* the * mulbtikrics,' 
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the * broniesi' aud the * London smokes,* — 
varieties innumerablei and with distinctions 
only visible to die practised eye of a lady 
friend. As for their muslin handkerchiefs, 
let no unfortunate wight, whilst in the act of 
paying a bill ftir Brussels lace, envy those 
who hate no sucli bill to pay; lest him rest 
assured that his burden is borne in some 
riiape or otber by his grater brethren ; ho 
may know that a muslin hankercliief may be 
bought for eighteen pence, but he does not 
perhaps know that it may be bought for 
eighteen shillings also ; and that the ** sis- 
ten *' have a peculiar penckant for the latter- 
priced article. It is true, that a double in- 
■tead of a single border forms the principle, 
1 should say die only difTerence, between tlie 
India and British manufactures : no mat- 
ter ; the India is the most difficult to lie pro- 
cured, therefore the most to.be desired, and 
I consequently the thing to be worn ! 

And then their chaustvre — in tiiis point 
they resemble our French neighbours more 
than any other people ; it is certain that they 
coniine diemselves to shoes of two colours — 
brown and black ; but then, their varieties! 
from the wafer-soled drawing-room, to the 
cloglsoled walking-shoe I verily, their name 
should be legion, for they tnde^ are many. 

And then their gloves— -who ever saw a 
Quakeress with a soiled glove? On the 
eonirary, who has not remarked the delicate 
cdlour, and superior fitting of tlwir digital 
coverings. And well may it be so; for 
though ready-made gloves may do well 
enough for an undistinguisliing court beauty, 
her refinement must stoop to that of a Quaker 
belle, who wean no gloves but such as are 
made for her own individual fingerr. 

And then their pocket handkerchiefs,— 
I verily believe that the present fosliion of 
the mouckair hvM proceeded from tiicm. It 
ia true, that they do not require the corners 
to be so elaborately embroidered ; but for 
years have they been distinguished for the 
open work border on cobweb-like cambric; 

' nor ore they to be satisfied with the poises- 
lioii of a moderate share of then superior 
articles. No, indeed; they fully indemnify 
themsdves by having ffiese necessaries of the 
ftneot poialble quality, and in the largest pos- 
sible quentity. 

6o long ago os the reign of Charles II., 
it was bbM^ed of a great statesman, that he 
was "curious in bis linen as a Quaker: ** — 
and this implied aiiom of the seventeenth 
chntqgff is fully in force at the present day. 

' OM'ohservation more, and 1 hove dtme^ 
Inffiomaiii^geinent of thto most unnMnage- 
oblc ported! a lady'll- attire, ycleped a shawl, 
we will match any pretty Fncnd against any 
fiiir on^of the European continent (alwayi 
osctpt,a„1ady from Sjmn). O, the amootb- 


ing of plaits that 1 have witnessed, to modify 
any unseemly excrescence at tiie back of tlm 
neck !— O, the patience required to overcome 
tiie stubbornness of rebellious sleeves, wliich 
threatened to obscure the delicate slope of a 
pair of drooping shoulders ! — O, the care 
tliat has been required to prevent the beau- 
tiful sinuosity of a fall in the back from being 
too much veiled, or the utter annihilation of 
ihe far*fsmed Grecian bend, in the sweep of 
its remorseless folds ! 

All this 1 have witnessed; yet if any 
sceptical reader doubt the fideUcy of my 
sketch, and enquire bow 1 became aotjuaiiited 
with ail these mysteries, 1 may tell him that 
1 do not know by wlmt authority he pre- 
sumes to doubt my veracity. If, however, 
a knowledge of tlie truth will lull bis sui^ 
picions, I may as well confess the fact, 

" That tiie glance which I chcribird most 
fondly and dearly, 

Beam'd from under a bonnet of drah- 
colour'd hue 

and that though iny fair one hod tiie bad 
taste to prefer a husband from among her 
" own people ; ** — that though I am in my 
forty-fifth year, and a bachelor for her sake, 
still I cannot forget the trepidation which 
the rustle of a certain drab^colourcd gown 
used to produce, or tiie hopes which a placid 
sister-like, smile once excited in my heart 
ITiese arc— it may be — dull reminiscences ; 
still 1 can never see a covey of these human 
partridges in their annual migration, without 
a certain aguish tevl, nearly allied to me- 
lancholy. Still I am unable to pass the 
plainest of the sisterhood, without internally 
wisliing her " God speed," for the sake of 
one who was the flower of tlie flock, and the 
queen of them all. 


Tub CoNTlNKNTAL ANNUAL, AND Ro- 
uANTic Cabinet. JEdifed IVtI&tM 
Kennedy Esq. lilusiraled By Samuel 
Proti/, Esq, Smith and Elder. 

The first idea excited in our minds, by 
the survey of these plates, was, that a 
more' rich, equal, and well-chosen col- 
lection of enmvings and deaims had 
never b^ore illustrated one voluine : a 
correct taste must have presided over the 
selection, which possesses the merit of 
^eat variety. Altho^h we willingly 
yield to Prout the praise which he has 
ably won, and which he fully maintauis, 
t^bebg at this time the first architectural, 
artist in the worid; yet we would not 
exalt above its natum rank mchitec** 
tend representatioD, however fiuhioiiriUe 
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ible^ it may bave become. The deli* 
leation of ol jcct» produced by the band 
>f man mu^t never occupy a lower 
;rade than representations of natural 
ind living objects. Front’s figures arc 
ulmirable — a fact of which there is 
ibundant confirmation in the present 
beautiful volume; witness the wasliing 
mups in the “ View at Metz/’ and “ St. 
Pierre at Caen/’ which plates are alto* 
^ther splendid specimens of art: the 
irst engraved by T. Barber, and the last 
>y Carter. Then the groups of minuter 
S^res in “ Nureinbiiig/’ engraved by 
Roberts; the ** Hotel de Villu'*'at Brus- 
iiels, likewise by Roberts; and of the 
'* Cathedral at Antwerp,” by Floy<I, are 
liandled with the utmost regard to pic- 
aresque perspective. Each of these 
plates is masterly in every deportment. 
And reflects great credit on the engravers 
IS well as on tlic painter. ^ Rouen Ca- 
thedral,” from Wallis’s graver, is admir- 
able in perspective, and in delicate and 
dnished workiimnsl^. The vignette, a 
representation of ** The Roman Column 
near Treves,” is rich and original ; and, 
what is rather a curiosity from the hand 
3f Prout, it is groupeii with trees, which 
ms pleasingly executed. It is a very at- 
trtictive plate. The frame-work in which 
this pictorial jewel is set is delicately 
ornamented by Topham; the engraving 
by loberts. 

The only fault to be discerned in any 
plate is, that the black and white is a 
little too sudden in the liahts and dark 
tints of” St. Antonio of Padua likewise 
in the superb plate of ^he ” City and 
Bridge of Prague,” which is, neverthe- 
less, replete with beauty. This last is 
engraved by H. Ic Kciix. Were we in- 
dined to cavil, we should find it difficnlt 
to point out striking detects in any one 
print of this beautifiu Annual ; and when 
we consider the small sum fbr which 
imatours may possess themselves of so 
many engravings vei^ near perfection, we 
cannot i^p predicting that the work will 
find numerous purchasers. 

On the subject of the literal^ droart- 
Dient, we somewhat diffin* from Mr. Wm. 
bnnedy, the editor and principal an- 
chor;, we are certain that historical' 
utec^tes, even less embellished by 
iction than those of ”The Fanatic,” 

* The Spy,” and “ The Siige of Prague,” 
would have illustrated these gra[ihic 
icenes with more dignity than ro* 


imincettes, ahich it would be better to 
consign to the blue boardings of tlie dr< 
culating-libnu'y, than to the pages of o 
topographical Annual. There is a con- 
sistent of desi^, and a general prospect 
of utility, in this class of Annuals, calling 
for serious discussion and valuable re*> 
search ; and tliero are many curious lo- 
calities in the present prints into which 
we feel desirous to enquire, but which 
are not in the least exphiincd by the let- 
terpress. Many of the tales, however, in 
tliis volume are deserving of high praise. 

” The Fanatic ” can hardly bo con- 
sidered as a romance : it is a strong de- 
linratiou of historic character, if not of 
incident : the termination of the Calvin- 
istic hero’s career as a monk of La 
Trappe, is true to liiirnan nature, which 
never acts consistently under undue ex- 
citement. ” The Wax Figure” is, in 
part, amusing, but the narrative is per^ 
plexed. ” Tlie Black Gate of Treves ” 
IS a romance that the reader will peruse 
with suppressed breath. ” The P^na 
Donna ’’ has great merit ami rich chorac- 
tcristic traits. ” Early Impressions ” is 
flill of pathos and deep interest. ” The Cot- 
tage of Koswara,” ” The virtuous Daugh- 
ter/' and ” The Conscript/* have littio 
value, and consist of flimsy dreamy inci- 
dent, without connection or probability : 
supernatural stories, in order to be ef- 
fective, require great earnestness and 
perspicuity of narrative. ” The Rose of 
iiouen ” 15 an excellent romance, in the 
l^cliflTe style — a luxuiy with which we 
are seldom treated in these modern times. 

The binding of Prout’s Continental 
Annual is of the richest maroon-eoloured 
Morocco, and combines durability with 
elcpince. 

We are unavoidably compelled to re- 
serve our extract for our next Number 


Memoiebs db Madame la DucH«ae»^ 
D’Abrantbs. Tomes L, II., IIL, efe 
IV. Paris. 

Few have enjoyed more ample oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an intimute know- 
ledge of the various subjects treated in. 
these yoluroea than the clever aqd shrewd 
authoress. As the English version baa- 
not yet appeareil before the public, we 
tnmslate toe following extract : — ^ 

The word society,, after the leignof Icitor, 
no longer served to distinguish the social 
c c 3 
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meetings of l^e circles of friends and ac- head. But» heafens ! who is that beautiful 
quaintoces; in foc^ society had no existence, person coming this way?” added she, indi* 
Indifiduals feared to make their abodes eating a lady who then entered the ariooni 
marked places for the display of luxury, or and whose striking appearance attracted uni- 
the reception of any particular set of people versal attention. This beauty was rather 
who seemed to have a taste for the oonvers- under the middle size, but the most perfiact 
ation of each other; and when they threw symmetry distinguished her person, which 
oiien their doors for the purpose of giving a possessed the grace and just proportions of 
concert or a ball, they dared not be select, loftier stature. She was the Venus of the 
but received indiscriminately all castes, who capital, but far more exquisite than the work 
were intennixed and confounded. of Pliidias ; inasmuch as the complexion and 

One day at a ball, at the hotel de Thdus- living tints of a lovely woman must surpass 
son *, hladame D— , a lady of the aiieien the inanimate gmee of cold pale maible, 
regime, was induced to appear with her Slie had the same purity of outline; the same 
daughter. She arrived very late; the grand perfection of hands, arms, and feet, and, 
saloon was crowd^ to suiTocation, and it more than all, her countenance was irradiated 
appeared an impossibility to find two places, with the most benevolent expression ; a re- 
Nevertheless, by dint of elbowing and remon- flection of the soul, denoting that all within 
strating, the ladies won their way into the was goodness. Her dress enhanced her 
centre of tlie room. Wliilst Madame ■ ■ ■ ■ beauty, rather by its classic simplicity than 
was casting her eyesin all directioxisin warch by its richness. She wore a robe of India 
of a seat, riie noticed a young girl whose musliu, draped after the antique; and fasten- 
countenance was charming, whose deqi ed on each shoulder with a cameo ; her 
blue eyes timidly glanced from beneath a sleeve was clasped by a large gold armlet 
profusion of light curls, and whose whole just above tlie elbow; her glossy and jet 
appearance rcniiiidcd her of some exquisite black hair was short and curled, in the 
sylph. This young lady was rccondiictcd to fkshion then called d /a Over her 

Imr llilace by M. de Tr^nis i a cin^mstance white and beautiful shoulders was thrown a 
that BufiSdently attes^ her proficiency as a superb shawl of red cachemire, which at that 
dancer; that Vestris of tlie salons never epoch was exceedingly rare, and beyond ell 
having been guilty of offering bis hand to price. Site folded it around her in a manner 
any partner who was not cclebnted as a fine at once graceful and picturesque, 
dancer. The young lady was now restored « That* Is’ Madame Tallicn," whispered 
to her chaperon, whose age appeared not to M. d’Haiitefort. 

exceed that of an elder sister, and whose « Madame Tallien ! '* cried Mad. 1>— , 
elegant attiio rendered her the object of •• Good heavens ! my dear friend, wherefore 
fen^e envy and observation. ** Who is tliat did you prevail on roe to enter such corn- 
fair girl? " asked Madame D— of tlie old paiiy ? ” 

Marquis d*Hautefort, who had given her his At this moment a strong odour of roses 
snn. sensibly pervaded the apartment, and a 

. ** How ! do you not remember the Vicom- sudden movement made towards the door by 
tesie de Beauliarnois, who bos within them a crowd of people, drew tlie attention of 
few days become MaiL Buonaparte? This Madame D*- to a young person ‘Wbo 
young belie is her daughter Hortense. But, entered at this very late hour. It would 
hold, here is a vacant place beside her— have been difficult to point out the motive of 
come and seat yourself, and you may renew this interest, for tiie was not endy plain, but 
your acquaintance.” even ugly. Sbo was ill made, but thqn her 

In reply. Mad. D— — drew M.dTfaute- little feet danced so well; her complexion 
fort by main force into one of the little was absolutely brown, but then her large 
apartments that surrounded the grand ro- black eyes spukled with auch vivacity of 
tunda. ^ Are you mad, my go^ friend? ’* expression ! Her lofdts were gndous and 
soidshe, whcnshecould sp^ without being sweeUtempered, but an observer might read 
overheard : ** an eligible placei truly, former in an instant that she could be dangerous if 
by the side of Madame Buonaparte 1 Ernes- attacked. The whole turn of her lively 
tine must then, perforce, make acquainU fieatures betokened wit at will, yet mingled 
ance with ber daifghter, a most unfit com- with an air of goodness and simplicily of 
IMiilon fer mine. Surely, marquis, the soul. It eaemed as though she could be the 
anardiy of the timet most have tamed your best of good^tinends and the tnuM aonisliig 


* The H&tel de TheHisson, at the end of Riw Cfetitti;' (acipf the Boufevard,' is 

remarkable fer its immente'arcadc. Mwit purchaiad it undte the' Consulate. 
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ooqiuiiitiiocet : the was the mode above 
all ^e^beilet and bttuties of the day; and 
cwh wished to boast that he had conversed 
with her though but for an instant. All the 
num of distinction crowded round her the 
moment she appeared. M. Charles Dupaty, 
de'rr^nisi and M. liofitte asked her at 
the tune instant to duice. To thebe candi- 
dates alu replied with wit and good humour, 
displaying as she smiled two rows of perfect 
ivory, and as she continued to advance, the 
odour of her perfumed dritpery espuidcd 
through the ealoon. 

Madame D»— detested perfumes, and, 
like all otlier firetful and irritable persons, 
always complained of what pleased eveiy 
body cls& Suddenly rising from the bench 
where the object of general attraction had at 
lengtfi found a aeat, the high-born dame ex- 
claimed in a loud and iinpeitineot tone — > 

** This must be tlie wife or daughter of 
Fargeon •, the odours she carries about her 
person are really overpowering ! '* 

The lady is Madame Hamelin,'* said 
M. d’Hautefort, who t<iok a malicious plea- 
sure in announcing to Madame D — — 
nuiics that ho was aware were complete bug- 
bears to her. 

** Madame llamclin ! *' cried Madame 
D-'" ■ , in a voice of wrath : Come here, 
Ernestine, put on your tippet, and let us 
instantly begone. And this niaij^uis,” added 
she, with much indignation , — ** this marquis 
assured me that I should be quite at borne 
amongst old Aiends ! Yes, truly, for the last 
hov 1 have alternately burnt with die fever 
of i<ige or shuddered with horror. Come, 
niy daughter, let us begone ! ’* 


MUSIC. 

In reviewing ** O weep not for me,” a 
song composed by the Chevalier Sigis- 
monrl Neukomm, the words by M. A. 
Davis : we cannot but admire the latter, 
and think the music exceedingly well 
adapted; the style being rather peculiar. 

^ He went where they had left her,” a 
ballad written by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 
and composed by Charles H. Purday: 
ilie words are veiy impressive, and the 
iBUsic, pretty. Henry Kirke Whitb, 
the music composed^ by John Henry 
Cross : without criticising the originality 
of the air, we can recoumiend it to^ uU 
lovers, of ballads as worthj^iof their no- 
tice; the words and uuisic are exceed- 
ingly pretty. 


" A Book of Melodies,** price 15#., 
dedicated to her Majesty, the words and 
music composed by Mrs. Alexander Kerr: 
of this volume we must observe, that we 
think it remarkably well got up, and 
consider most of the songs pleasing. 
This is the first production wc remciii- 
ber to have seen of this lady’s; and 
wc hope a successful result to her exer- 
tions, will induce her to favour the 
public with further specimens. 

We have already said that the book is 
remarkably well got up ; we then spoke 
of it as a music-book, without refer- 
ence to it as one of those competitors 
for fume at this prolific season for an- 
nuals of all kinds. Jt is amongst the 
cheapest of its class. There are twelve 
songs ; the letter-press is rendered inter- 
esting by several intelligent explanatory 
notes, each embellished by a vignette. 
The vignette to “The Patriotic Swiss 
Song,” exhibits the three figures and 
part of the clock shown in our fashion- 
plate, No. XXll. for October, very ele- 
gantly engraved. There are brides 
three well executed and large copper- 
plate engravings bv W. Finden, diaries 
llolU, and J. and J. Johnstone, from 
paintings by 11. Wcstull, ll.A., and A. E. 
Chalun, printed on India paper, which 
greatly add to the attractions of the 
work, and render it n valuable and ac- 
ceptable gift. We have not here space 
to select a song, but we may recur 
to the work. Much as it displays tlie 
taste of Mrs. Alexander Kerr, and justi- 
fies the gracious patronage of her Ma- 
jesty, wc would, nevertheless, caution 
aspirants against the error of making 
music books other than music books ; in 
which both energy and means should be 
directed solely to one object, at the 
least possible cost to the public. 


Thb Moorish Queen ; a Record of Pom- 
peii ; and otlier Poems, jffy EUtmor 
Snowden, Longman and Go. 

Wx find much in this lady’s principal 
poem that reminds us of the narrative 
style of the Proven 9 al and Spanish hal- 
lail romances. Like many other female 
poet^ she excels morein the description of 
scenery and flowers than in the anatomy 
of the human hean,-or in the command' 


* A celebrated perfumer of Paris. 
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of the passions. She has the merit of ad- 
hering closely to the peculiar features of 
the country where her scene is placed. 
Contrary to the^ general order of things 
in these publication^,we prefer the major 
to the minor |mcms. 

The ** Moorish Queen” opens with some 
elegance. 

THE MOOElsn QUEEN. 

CANTO li* 

Bathing his golden glories in tlic main, 

Hie setting sun slniies o'er lomaniic Spain; 

Hie Pyrenean mountains* loftiest hdght, 
The peak, the passing cloud, impending o'er 
Where scarce the venturous eagle dares to 
rear. 

Is circled with a crown of crimson light. 

We can offer the following bouquet of 
natural Spanish flowers with not u little 
pleasure : — 

Strange contrast to the wildness of the scene ! 
Uncultured blossoms strewed the sward bo- 
twecii 

The darkling forest and the dashing flood. 
And the empurpled rhododendron grew 
.With lofty heath of variegated hue, 

Making a blooming garden of die wood. 

Amongst the ilow'ring shrubs of giant height 
Th* exhausted Spaniards halted for the night, 
111 the green hollows of the rugged pass, 
Where, 'mid their tents, the oleander spread 
Its spiky tufts of white and vivid red, 
Waving above the long luxuriant grass. 


The £vk of St. Agnes ; a Novell tn Four 
Voiumet. By Mrt. Catharine Maton 
{late C, IVard). A. K. Newman. 

This is n hook with a very pretty 
name — just such a name as in former 
days was wont to appeal mo)t successfully 
to our romantic feelings. Recollecting 
the pleasure which our unsophisticated 
iniaginattons once derived from the pe- 
rusm of "The Bleeding Nun,” 
rnne^ and expecting to find in the pre- 


sent production some interesting details 
relative to the sisterhood, we took ii 
peep into the first volume, when, to our 
infinite mortification, we found that the 
work was a pseudci-fashionable novel, 
with " a power ” of love in it. We read 
B little here and a little there, and a little 
every where, and found that the theme, as 
the poet says, " was love, still love.” 
We repeat, that though not absolutely 
inimical to ihe tender passion, we were 
rather mortified by this discovery, as wc 
expected to read of cloisters, and moon- 
lit aisles, and the sweet hymns of pale- 
faced maidens, and the solemn swell of 
organs dying on the midnight air. 

What more shall we say of " The Eve 
of St. Agnes?” We know not; unless 
wc may certify to ladies of a certain age, 
that the type is large and fair, and may 
be read bv candle-light, or even fire-light, 
without tnc aid of spectacles. 


The Coumebcial Vade-mecum. J. Allan 
and Co. Glasgow. Price 3i. 

This is truly mullum m parvo^ being 
in size two inches by three and a halfl 
In contents : n calendar for twenty years ; 
a table shewing the niiinber of days from 
one month to the same day in any other; 
the new stamp duties; very comprehensive 
calculation, interest, and brokerage tables, 
admirably adapted for small as well as 
laij;e dealings ; a full table of the current 
coins of foreign countries, with their 
relative value in British money, calcu- 
lated at par; principal coniniercial 
cities, with their distances from London; 
alphabetical list of cities and towns in 
Great Britain ; markets, population, and 
distance; ditto of Ireland, calculated 
from Dublin ; fairs fixed in England and 
Wales, and also in Scotland; principal 
travelling routes in the tliree kingdoms; 
tables of weights and measures in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. 


&)vama, ttu 

Dbuby Lane. ^ In the arduous part and dicitecllbe warm approbation of the 
of Miss Phillips most ere- audience. Macready's JfoedeM exhibited 

ditably sustained her reputation. Her a mikunge of his peculiar defects and his 
performance, more especially in the con- most striking excellencies, — colloquial 
eluding scene, wps extremely powerful, tameness at Ae commcncetncnt, but a 
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spirited and plowing repmeiUalion of the 
workings of passion as the tragedy pro- 
cecded. The other characters were re- 
spectably performed, particularly Macdttf 
by .Mr. Walinck. 

The Lone Charm^ or the Village 6*0- 
f/neite, translated by Mr. Planche front 
the french opera of Le PtaHre^ has been 
produced ac this theatre, and with a de- 
gree of success far beyond its merits. 
The plot, dialogue, and poetry of the 
piece must have ensured its damnation, 
blit for the iiiusic of Auber, which has 
exercised a redeeming effect. The latter 
possesses much variety, and is distin- 
guished by originality and many charac- 
teristic beauties. Mrs. Wood, (who is 
rhe heroine) Mr. Wood, and Mr. H. 
Phillips performed the principal vocal 
parts extremely well. Mr. Seguio, from 
the Queen’s Theatre, appeared as the 
Quack Doctor, a part which he enacted 
with considerable hiiniour. 

The Exile has been revived at this 
house, probably with a view to rival the 
gorgeous scenery and processions ex- 
hibited in the coronation of Anne Bolcyn 
at Covent Garden. If such be the fact, 
we must award greater praiso to the de- 
sign than to the execution. The dresses, 
in point of propriety and even clean- 
liness, arc far interior to that particular 
style of costume which has been denoini- 
1 .te<l sliabby genteel,” and the person- 
ages who figure in the procession, with 
the exception of the Knights of Malta, 
look rather like iiiiwaslieU nrtizans than 
nobles, uiiibassadors, and otlicr courtly 
butterflies. Indeed, wc at one time con- 
ceived the idea that in producing such 
specimens of tlie genus to be found prin- 
cipally in the precincts of courts and 
palaces, the st^e-inanager must have 
contemplated a wicked and seditious libel 
on the exalted placemen of the land. 
The part of Daran is wholly unworthy 
of Macready’s powers; and that of the 
heroine, Atexina^ is equally beneath the 
talents of Miss Phillips. F^arren, Harley, 
and J. Russell were exceedingly comic. 

We cannot assert that wo derived 
much gratification from the unintelli^ble 
novelty in the shape of a pantomime, 
arranged and invented by Ducrow, 
and entitled The JDayi Alheru^ 'fhe 
piece, it appears, has died a natural 
death, and according to the Latin adage, 
” de iMorftttf nU airi honum/* the defunct 
claims our forbearance. It consists, or 


rather consisted, of a series of detaciieil 
representations, the subjects of which 
were mostly taken from inychological 
fiction. We had Mars and Mercury; 
pcr:iOiiifications of Spring, Sii muter, 
Autuiiin, and Winter ; Phaeton and the 
Deluge, and other brilliant conceits, too 
numerous to mention.” In addition to 
these attractions, Mr. Gomcrsal under- 
took the part ^f n St/ge, that is to say, 
n prosy elderly gentleman with a trite 
tniisrn ever on his lip. The play-bills de- 
signated this classical entertainment a 
mirror of history and science.” 

Mrs. Wood’s performance of Afani/ane 
in the opera of Ar/axerxe*^ afforded an 
admirable display of that lady’s hraviirn 
style, and obtained from the audience 
loud and well-merited applause. **The 
soldier tired,” and Monster away,” Were 
sung with brilliant execution. Mr. Wood, 
in the part of Artabanex^ played and sang 
with more effect than it has usually been 
our good fortune to notice in perform- 
ances. Wc are unable to bestow iiiucli 
commendation on Miss Pearson’s ifr/e- 
xerxeSi or Mr. Templeton’s Arhacet. 

Covent GAODKit.— - Braham’s dALut 
for the season took place in the opera of 
Fra Diavolot or the Inn of Terradnop 
which was last season produced at Drury 
Lane. In the Covent Garden version of 
this delightful opera, the whole ofAuber’s 
music has been retained: Mr. Rophino 
Lacy has with much skill arranged it for 
the English stage. Braham, in the part 
of Fra IJiavolo, has convinced us that his 
unrivalled powers are still unimpaired. 
His barcarole "The gondolier, fond pas- 
sion’s slave,” and his serenade " Young 
Agnes, beauteous flower,” were sung with 
exquisite taste and feeling. His sceiia at 
the commencement of the third act was 
a masterpiece of execution. The part of 
Lorenzo was allotted to Mr. Wilson, who 
acquitted himself with great credit. Miss 
£. Homer, as Zeriinap acted and sang 
with spirit. Lord and Lady AUcath were 
appropriately personated by Mr. G. Pen- 
son and Miss Cawse. At the conclusion 
of the performance, Braham, who was 
loudly called for, reappeared amidst a 
thunder of applause to announce the 
repetition of the opera. 

From the highly dramatic subject on 
which Mr. Planches drema. The Amyaf 
the Northp or ike SpamarttM Seeret, is 
founded, we were led to expert a plot 
abounding in novel and striking incidents. 
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In thifrwewere to a gr^ extent dis- 
appointed, notwithstanding that Miss 
Taylor threw around the heroine of the 
piece, a French female spy* as much in- 
terest as it is possible to Impart to the 
character. Keeley and Power were ex- 
tremely amusing, the former as a Consul, 
the latter as an Irish Colonel in the 
Erench service. 

Mr. S. Bennett’s second appearance as 
" the head of the firm,** in tne entertain- 
ing fiirce of 'Simpitm and by no means 
^possessed us in his favour. Miss E. 
Tree acted the part of the jealous Mn, 
S^aipion delightfully, and Miss Taylor that 
of ifn, Bromley respectably. 

Mr. Kenny’s New Farce, The frith 
AmboMtador^ adapted from Le Diplo^ 
mat^ has been completely successful. On 
the eve of a grand fancy ball the sup- 
posed ambassador, Sir Patrick O’P/cn^o, 
who is however nothing more than an 
attache^ is despatched to the Continent 
by a circle of fashionables, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining authentic intelligence 
respdbting the most approved costumes for 
masquerwle dress, — a delicate mission, 
well suited to functionaries of the class 
to which Sir Pktrick is supposed to 
belong. The humour of the piece arises 
from the ludicrous dilemma in which the 
young Irishman is idaced by the obstinate 
determination of ail parties to invest him 
bon gr4 wal grd witn a high diplomatic 
character. Power played the Iridi Am- 
bamdor with his accustomed ability. 
Miss Taylor was a good representative of 
the Spanish Envoy’s pretty daughter. 
The pompous old father, who imagines 
mysteiy to be the soul of diplomacy, was 
aohrirably hit off by Bartl^. 

' A new vocalist, a Miss Shireff, is about 
to make her d^i^on the boards of this 
riieatre. The trumpet of fame has al- 
ready announced her as a star of the first 
maraitnde. 

New City Thbatbe.— The opera of 
€hy Mamering was represented at thu 
honse for the benefit of Miss Fanny 
Ayton, that young lady sustaining 'the 

5 It of Lucy Bertram with much talent. 

ra. Selby is entitled to much credit for 
W perfornmnee of ilfcg Afernfici. The 
fiirce iemenauf, followed by the 

drama CkmUe the Ttvefflk, concluded 
the entertuniuentsfor the nighti 
OEYlfkic; — At this house Gertmte 
Mmer, adapted firom the tale of the same 
nameln ^ Sayings and Doiiyt,** stillkecms 
its ground. It is a pleasing trifle, the 


[Lady't Meg. 

s|urit of which is much improved by 
Uston’s drollery. 

Mr. Anderson the singer, whose squab- 
bles with Madame Vestris were* so^ne 
time considered sufficiently entertaining 
to occupy a portion of the London daily 
prints, has, it seems, Iteen getting himself 
into trouble with Brother Jonathan. The 
New York papers state that the gentle- 
man has been rather roughly handled in 
consequence of some contumelious ex- 
pressions in which it is alleged be had 
the indiscretion to indulge, on the sub- 
ject of the American national character. 
On the night of his first appearance in 
the opera of Guy Mauneriiig a strong 
party mustered in the theatre armed with 
rotted eggs and apples, blacking bottles, 
&c. and evidently determined to expel 
the vocalist, ei et armit, from the boards. 
No sooner had he made his introductory 
bow than he was stunned with cries of 
^ Off! off! ” and assailed with a plen- 
teous shower of the missiles above enu- 
merated. This scene of tumult continued 
without interruption during the whole of 
the performance. The next day the 
unlucky debutant published in the news- 
papers, an exculpatory statement, which 
tie concluded by announcing that he 
would again do himself the nonour of 
appearing in the same character {Hdrty 
Bertram) before the discriminating public 
of New York. Jonathan, however, was 
implacable, and Mr. Anderson having 
received a friendly hint that should he 


already exposed, abandoned all idea of 
re-appearing on the stage. On the night 
announced for his second performance, 
the audience, enraged at the escape of 
tbdr intended victim, proceeded to visit 
the sins of the guilty on the heads of the 
innocent, and most uninerdfiilly- pelted 
the rest of the Dramatis Persone, many 
of whom were seriouriy injured.. As soon 
as the theatre was closed the rioters in a 
body attacked the house in which bfg. 
Anoerson was. supposed to lodge, and 
would in all probability have levdied it 
to the gri^a but for th^. timely disco- 
Tery tbM ihe object, of tfieir fury resided 
elsewhere. Under such circumstances. 

expected that-Nlr* Andeirson would, 
with eU .conveBient speed, iai^ his ^it 
from the city of New Vork.' 

FoBxiaN Thbatbtcals, Music, Ac. 
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-- A new opera, with the title of 2>f At Rome theutriod concern! have been 

hari^i d§ Florcficc.the music {by eminent exceedingly unsucceMful during the lait 
foreign composers) arrangcil for the two seasons. Scarcely a single opera 
French stage by M. Castel-Dlase. has brought forward at the theatre Valle has 
been Mrformed at Paris at the The&trc outlived the first night of r^resentatbir. 
des Nouveautds. The subject is histo* The last new opera* I Pam per Fr9feiH, 
rical. The opera met with a most fa- has proved a lamentable fiiilure. 
voiirable rec^tion. Madame Malibran, I Crociaii in Tolefnaide^ a new opera br 
who is engaged at ^ris, receives np- Pacini* has been represented at Madrid* 
wardsofl.^ francs per night. The opera where Madamoi Lalande* who was ex- 
of Oiello was performed for her benefit, pected with impatience, has made her 
which took place on the 14th ult. at the d^buiXw the opera of Semiraimide. 
Thdfitrc ItaWn. On that occasion she kubaP^ Le Dku et kt Bapadhe, 
took the part of OtrUo^ and Madame has been coldly received by the virtuosi 
Schneder Devrient that of ileid^mono. of Germany, and especially by those of 
A new opera, by Ricci, entitled CMara Berlin. Tfie journahsto of the latter ca- 
di Basewberg^ has been successfully per- pitnl are most severe in their strictures^ 
formed at La Scala, at Milan. Madame not only on the composition itself, but on 
Pasta is engaged at that theatre. the musical taste of the French nation. 


iFasBM* 

Costume of Pah is. gowns at home. Other Paridan materials 

The winter fashions for this month may are called LUkuatuennet^ Mlemhtei and 
be considered as fully established ; fuw doMetfet de moire. ^ Watered dlks with 
and other warm envelops are now uni- satin columns, Algerine satins, and gauzes 
^eraal. worked with lambs* wool leaves, are 

Furs. —Instead of declining from the worn ; likewise a gauze called Esmeralda, 
high estimation in which they have been which is figured with black serpentine 
held for years, boa tippets are more rc- fillets tied with gold on a white ground. 
cherchde than ever. Tlie prohibition iin- A great variety of striped and flowered 
Du d by the quarantine regulations on cloths are made of soft light wools, and so 
the importation of all furs from the north manufactured that they may be worn on 
of Europe, trebles, and even quadruples, each side ; they are low in price, and used 
the price of these valuable articles. Of for cloaks; they are called naiaiian. Th^ 
course, muffs and tippets of real fiir are are figured in brown and green stripes, 
luxuries of the most costly description, or maroon and black, or aventurine and 
By way of experimeut, Parisian naodutee orgie. 

have endeavoured to supersede the use of Bonnets. — The bonnets are now so 

furs by bringing into vogue mufis and small in Paris, that the brims^ of some 
Cipnets of velvet or plush richly cm- measure not more than six inches in 
broidered. Cottage hats called roqneU^ are 

New Matbriam.— Chalis with satin the rage. The favourite trimming con- 
columns elegantly printed between, are siste of plmted fans a good deal riop^ and 
lEreatl V souSt, and are the last novelty ; bent, and edged with narrow white blonde. 
Siese are for full or dinner dress. For Where there are bows, thqf are siiin^ 
home dress, bambazincs will be universally lar to the lining of the hat, Mti^ly of 
worn this winter, both in Paris ond Lon- dark velvet, edged with white blonde : 
don Those from the Norwich looms are riband is but little used in the 'last iiew 
in great request; but, strange to say, it hats; the strings ratin, cut on ctom, 
is a matter of some difficulty in riie Eng- and bordered with narrow bleilide. ' Wil- 
fish metropolis to procure genuine Nor-' low plumes in carriage bats are universal ; 
wich homines: by the subsritution of these are white, or of mixed colony aw- 
an inforior article, this exorilent mamifoo- cording to- the two colours -nsed in the* 
me hn bMn mady dimnnd. Pyn htt, ai blue and biMk pliiiiMi» gram add 
ahalif are *aady admired jrarare black, toarowi and gr^, or 
and dinner dram. Merinw fo^ morning acaitthuii. Green satin, ihot mtb brawn 
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stripe*, and lined witli Adelaide brown white blonde, lu place of a boa a Targe 
velvet; the whole of the bonnet trimming black cachemirc scar( worked on the 
is edged with white blonde, the crown shoulders and at the ends, is olten worn, 
sittiiting upwards, and covered with a Dinner a nj> Evening Dress. — Chalis, 

mantle trimming, ending in fans. Ano- printed in columns of Turkish and Per- 
ther, Taclioni grejr watered silk on the sian patterns, and Algerine satins, are in 
the outside, lined with maroon velvet, and great request for dinner dress; the latter 
trimmed with the same. Small rmind arc very elegant in figured columns of 
hats, sloped at the ears, nearly lined with white and blue. Verylfittle trimming on 
a deep inner trimming of white pointed the skirts of any f;own not intended for 
blonde, and made of meadow green vel* full dress, and of very light materials, 
vet, trimmed with green satin and white Three rouleaux of the same material are 
blonde. Another, likewise a carriage at the knees, and three more six inches 
hat, the outside of white pliisli lined with from the liottoin of the hem. For striped 
light violet satin, and trimmed with the dresses a vei 7 el^nt and simple fashion 
aame. is adopted : — Two pieces cut bins are let 

Walking Dress.— Cloaks and furs up the front of the skirt, between rou*‘ 
are now, in severe weather, worn over leaux of the same d la tablitr, and the 
pelisses and high walking dresses. On stripes join like cheverons, each cheveron 




with two, or sometimes three, strait pele- inent headed by a silver button. 'I'he 
rinc capes, often bordered with sharp corsage of this elemint robe is simply 
and cut with long points on the folded in full plaits from the shoulders to 
shoulders; over these are knotted the the belt, and fastens towards the left 
ever serviceable boa, after two or three arm. Sleeves tight to the arm above the 
turns round the throat. Cloaks ai*c made elbow, and lull above, finished with a 
of fine dark cloth, or the material called pipe at the wrist, and three as chevrons, 
fiatalien ; this is sofl: an<l warm, and the the point of each finished with a silver 
cloak is so formed that it may be worn on button; belt, blue and silver brocade, 
either side. Cloaks arc made with full fastened with a butterfly bow and a silver 
eu|)e3 reaching the elbow set in a cape, ornament within. Chemisette of Bedford 
and some cafies fall towards the fingers’ lace, and a lace nifi* of three narrow rows 
ends. Polish sleeves, ending in mittens, at the throat. The notched dress hat of 
are sometimes added to this cloak. The white and lihic satin d millc raya and 
following tout etuembki are the last white etprits is worn with this beautiful 
fashion: — Walking dress of maroon costume, which is appropriate for concert 
watered silk with satin stripes, with a or dinner dress, 
double pelerine of maroon velvet to For evening dress, painted organdi and 
match the ^ss, edged with sharp points : the new gauze called Esmerdda, are 
the ends of the lowest pelerine pass under mostly seen ; knots of ribands are put at 
the belt. The hat of maroon satin, lined^ the knees. For court and very full dress, 
witii black velvet ; a willow plume of tunic robes of white lacc are worn over 
crimson and block ; raufi* of black eni- white satin. Some little variety prevails 
broidered velvet ; boa of marte fur ; boots in sleeves ; mclon-bhaped berets and dou- 
of Turkish satin. A second dress of plain bic berets have succeeded the plain short 
aventurine cliali, having plaits eifgerAe on sleeves. We have seen a dress long 
the shoulders and coi&age, chemisette and sleeve with three wide sloshes, through 
small lace collar; sleeves strait above the which appear large bows -of riband, 
elbow ; the full sleeve above is prevented The skirts are fuller than ever, seven and 
Stom descending by a tight elastic bracelet even eight breadths being worn in a dress, 
covered with silk to match the dress, and One elegant toot entembla attracted great 

S ut on above Uie elbow. Aliove the attention; the oigandi, with mingled 
em of the skirt is a wreath ol embroi- painting- and workj was figured wkh 
deiy, the lower half in black silk, the a wreath of coral and sea weeds; me* 
upper the shade of the dresst Boa of dallions of carved coral set jn gold for 
silver bear. Cottage roquet bonnet necklace and bracelets. Belt painted to • 
of green and black satin, shot u mile match the drew; and a coronet of white 
rows, and lined with block velvet; a and my marabout^ parted wiUi -bouquets 
white, willow .plume, and demiveil of of silver see weeds. Another, the corsage 
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in the form of a V, the point of which 
piwBes over the belt nearly two inches; 
the u|:tner corsage <2 h Sftngni: very 
wide short sleeres in four pufls, 
with bows between each. This is of 
white crape over satin of mauve or pale 
lilac. The skirt is painted and worked at 
the hem with a wreatii of mingled flowers. 
The fashion of this dress is called d la jar* 
dini^re. 

^ Dhesb Hats. — Velvet hats of small 
sizes are seen at the opera; and for 
dinner and evening dress these are worn 
with blonde or |nain riband or willow 
plumes, according to the richness of dress 
r^uir^ by the occasion. One elegant 
dinner hat, called Polonaise, is made of 
acanthus green velvet, with a square 
crown, broad and flat at the top, cut 
very high on the right side of the brim, 
low on the left, and much bent in the 
same tlircction : it is trininied with a lung 
loop of green gauze riband placed across 
the front, and brought partly ns a baud 
round the crown, where it finishes with 
one long loop : there is much style in this 
elegant head-dress. Another, of bine satin 
shot a mUl€ tayei with white, has a low 
foldetl crown, the brim turns up all round, 
and is parted with a rounded notch on 
the left side; the interstice is filled up 
bv a white esprit plume: blue gauze 
riband is brought throngli the notch, 
oiv. disposed in bands and small bows 
round tlie fare. Granite and scabious- 
coloured velvet are worn trimmed with 
white blonde and fans of marabouts, 
which incline to the left side. The willow 
plumes, or phmet Mnules^ are often worn 
in dress hats : one of these, made of white 
cocks* feathers, is frequently wound three 
times round the base with a thick gold 
cord, which passes round the crown and 
hangs on the shoulder, terminating with 
two gold acorns. Small white satin bats, 
linea with light blue velvet and surmount- 
ed with blue plumes, arc sometimes seen. 

Hair. — - A great innovation has been 
attempted in the long-reigning fashion of 
high hairdressing : this is the mode h la 
Greeqae^ which is thus arranged : — Front 
hair parted on the brow in two smooth 
hands, the back hair braided and folded 
in a large knot. This is not raised 
on the crown, but is placed low at the 
back of the head ; a thick gold chain 
is woven several times round the knot, 
and passed h la Firrwmkre low on the 
brow, where it is fastened whb a pearl, 
dr turquoise star. Another fitthionable 


style, more generally seen, is with folded 
bands, one bow coming low over the left 
band, another large looped bow placed 
high on the crown : attached to this lust 
arc three high ostrich feathers, the ends 
of which have a spiral twist ; these are 
agrafed nt the base by a heautifiil star, 
the size of a half-crown, of blue enamel 
and gold. With this style no comb » 
worn. Another mode of arrangement 
has been much approved of, but we think 
it tasteless: the hair banded in front; 
two bows partly braided on the summit 
of the he:ia in the form of a V, between 
which is placed one large pompon flower^ 
a high carved gallery comb behind. 
Curls are universally worn under bonnets 
in walking dress, and but little in full 
dress. 

Ji-wKLLEHY. — Ornaments of a new 
species have been hitcly adopted. These 
ore miniatures diilicatcly painted and set 
in rings, bracelets, and brooches. Some 
of these are perfect likenesses contained 
in the small space of a third of an inch, 
set round with an embossed gold ebafiing. 
Wc saw a minute portrait of Napoleon, 
that formed u charming agrafe for n 
a^rsage h la SitAgnL Rich gold chains 
of great length are worn round the hair. 
The Brazilian flies are in great request 
as jewellery. Each fly, which is more 
brilliant than a precious stone, is set in w 
gold cup, and w'ith links is attached in 
chains. Enamellctl ornaments arc con- 
trived to imitate these splendid beetles. 
Stars of turauoise-coloured enamel are 
worn suspended from the earrings and 
necklaces, forming agrafes for the hair 
and corsage. Ornaments of real tui> 
qnoises are much worn. Gold pompons, 
sometimes studded with jewels, are placed 
ill the midst of a riband rosette to fasten 
the ceinture in the place of a waist buckle. 

CoLouBS. — The fashionable shades are 
Taglioni grey, Polonese bronze, violeC 
orgie, scabious colour, and Adelaide* 
brown ; with these are mixed aeamhut' 
green and aventurine. The latter shades 
are likewise worn singly. 

New Fancy Work. •— Ladies now 
work on plain cloth, for stools or otto- ' 
mans, cats, dogs, tigers, leopards, &c. 
I'be animal is formra of velvet in very 
high relief, being much wadded or stuflbd 
beneath; the fur and stripes are em«- 
broidered on the velvet according to 
fancy in various shades of flotti silk 6t 
lamb*8 wool. When finished they have 
a very pretty eflkct. 
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DiftKER Dbsm (1JG.)> Drm hat 
Jtued vritb tur(|iiowe blue velvet : the out- 
dde, white satin shot with bliie^ tnmmed 
with figured white and bine ganze ri- 
band and white blonde. The riband is 
cut in a cktm^ near which is placed a 
willow plume of small white feathers. 
The hair is banded, and is left visible on 
the right side only. Tunic robe of fawn- 
coloured chali, figured with black : it is 
in a reverie conage^ or robing back with 
deep pmnts on the shoulder in a half 
pelerine, the ends of which just appear 
beneath the belt. The skirt in front is 
made to fold back with great elegance, 
which must be copictl with exactness 
from the enibellishiuent. The folds are 
two bias pieces gradually namwing to 
the belt, with the skirts exceedingly full. 
This robe is worn over a very novel under 
dress of clear muslin or fine jacconot. 
The body, skirt, and sleeves, are full of 
small tucks : die lops of the sleeves are 
quite. jiew, being melon-shaped, very large, 
and with little bows of the same tucked 
mushn at the divisions of the sleeves. 
Straight lower sleeves. All the tucks are 
in a horizontal direction. A niv/ie of 
thread lace at die throat. Blnck satin 
ahoes. Gloves of pule bine kid. Ear- 
rings girandole-shaped, and bracelets of 
gold and white enanie|« The belt fawn- 
coloured satin and black cut velvet. 

Full Evening Dress (134.), — Dress 
of white oigandi, with a wreath of honey- 
suckle at the knees, of mingled painting 
and embroidery. The prevailing colours 
are green and gold: the space between 
the wreath and the hem is filled up with 
detached sprigs of honeysuckle. The 
beret sleeves quite new, nnd laiger than 
have yet been seen, are formed of four 
or five puffs of orgaiidi>; satin bows edged 
with narrow blonde put between, and 
deep blonde elbow ruffles fall some way 
down the back of the arm. Corsage eti 
cerur. Blonde chemisette, with narrow 
edging of blonde. KouniM epaulettes. 


The hair simply dressed in Madonna 
bands, with one low and another very 
high bow. On the crown of the head 
three* ostrich feathers, bent in a spimi 
direction, which is very attractive and 
elegant, as may be seen by the plate: at 
the base of the feathers an aigrette star of 
blue enamel and gold ; smaller stars of tho 
same as earring pendants and locket. 
Scarf of pale blue cachemire musUn, 
wTouglit in gold stars at the ends. Gold 
and blue enamelled fim. Long white kid 
gloves, and green satin shoes. Handker- 
chief worked with a border of diamond- 
shaped medallions. No comb is worn with 
this arrangement of the hair. 

Another Evening Dress. — Hair in 
curls, and a low and a high bow fastened 
with an exceedingly high carved shell 
comb in the shape of a coronet. Dress 
of white chali, looped down in front of 
the corsage, to show the lace chemisette. 
Bwansdown boa. Gold necklace, and 
earrings of lozenges and drop pendants. 

Opera Dbesh.— H ut, pink satin on the 
outside ; melon-shaped crown divided 
with thread edging. Two sprigs of pink 
kiilinia; the lining ofwhite velvet, trimmed 
with green satin ribands of the new tint 
vert pr^ (meadow green). Robe of white 
grot foldra in the corsage d iu 

Grecqne^ the folds edged with scallopped 
lace. Chemisette of Bedford or Honiton 
lace. White gauze scarf, rolled like a boa. 

At Home, Morning Drkss.— C ap of 
several rows of worked tulle, in two 
unequal divisions, trimmed with pom- 
pons and fans of cut gftfize riband, salmon 
shot with white d" miile rayet. The 
strings are whole. Morning chess of sal«* 
mon-coloured bombazine; frill and 
round cape of clear muslin, with a knot 
at the throat of the same riband - as that 
which ornaments the cap. 

Walking Dbebses. — There , is some 
novelty since last month in wolkihg dress, 
for wnkli we refer our readers to our 
plate, No. 137. 


CSe esnmitfe 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

IlFis expected that the French Peerage old secretary; the Duke de Bassano, 
immediately passed into a law. Count Mathieu Dumas, the young Prince 
new peers nave been created of Moskws, and several officers of Na- 
tpr.fife, for the purpose of carrying this poleon’s staff. The /Sri du recmtemvnt 
epns ntutional measure. ^ Amongst the has been passed by the Chamber of De- 
pomber are, Baron Ciivtdiv Najiolcon^s putiesjWboairo'Bt present engaged in ffls- 
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cussing a law for the regulation of mili- 
tary promotions. The perpetual banish- 
ment of the Bourbons has been decreed 
by a majority of 851 to C9;. hvA the co- 
ital penalty in the event of a return, has 
een set aside by an amendment. The 
same exclusion, with the omission of the 
same neualty, is applied to the iaiuily of 
Napoleon. 

j'he Paris papers of the 24th and 
25th lilts, contain accounts of some de- 
plorable disorders which had occurred 
at Lyons on the 20th and 21st. These 
scenes of riot and bloodshed had origi- 
nated in the distress of the workmen em- 
ployed in the silk manufaetnres of that 
city, and had no political object. The 
National Guard of the higher classes was 
called out to disperse the rioters, who. 
so far froin yielding to the summons of 
the authorities to retire to their homes, 
fired upon the guard. A niiiiiber of per- 
sons on both bides have been killed and 
wounded. 

The King of iiolland appears still dis- 
inclined to accept the conuitiorih imposed 
by the Conference. The Plenipotcntia- 
rius of the Conference have recorded 
their determination to recognise Leu|)otd 
as King of the Belgians on the acceptation 
b 3 the latter of the twenty-four uiticlcs. 

On the 29th and 30tn October, the 
' City of Bristol was the rccnc of uproar 
e 1 excitement, to an extent never 
before witnessed. On the 29th, Sir C. 
Wetherell (the Recorder) mid the ni^is- 
trutes were closely besieged in the Man- 
sion House till 4^’clock, when the mob 
ctnnmcnced brcaaing in tlic doors and 
windows. At a quarter past six they had 
^stroyed the lower story, and gutted the 
principal rooms ; they then proceeded to 
break up the furniture, and were on the 
point of setting (ire to the house when 
detachments of the Quin’s Guards and 
14tb Dragoons arrived in time to arrest 
the progress of the rioters. During this 
scene of devastation, the Recorder and the 
magistrates were in the back guarded by 
200 constables, and unable to escape, as 
there was no outlet behind. Sir Charles 
afterwards eftected bis retreat in di*^guise 
over the roof of the adjoining house, and 
escaped into a distant part of the city, 
whence he started in a chaise and four 
for Oxford; but* his depaiture wgs not 
publicly known until twelve o*clock on 
the following day — Sunday. 

. At twelve o'clock at night a j^y of 
tile rioters proceeded to the Council- 


house, the windows of which they smashed 
to pieces. Meanwhile thecavalry charged, 
and by ^.dloping through the streets suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the populace. On 
Sunday morning, tlie troops having been 
withdrawn, the mob recommenced their 
outrages. Some of them proceeded to 
the Bridewell for the purpose of rescuing 
the prisoners. Having accomplished tbS 
feat, they forthwith set fire to the build- 
ing. A stronger lairty directed their 
course to the New Gaol, into which they 
(breed an entrance. The prisoners were 
then released, and the prison and the 
Government House fired, 'fhe mob next 
attacked Gloucester County Prison, to 
which they- set fire, after liberating the 
nrisoners. The Bishop’s Palace and the 
Mansion House were completely destroy- 
ed. By twelve o’clock on the following 
night, the whole mass, from the Mansion 
House to the middle avenue, iiicludina the 
Custom House, and all the back buildings 
in Little King Street, was in a blaze, .The 
soldiers, who had been sent out oT the 
town, were remanded and ordered to 
clear the streets: the havoc that ensued 
was dreadful. The military were shortly 
afterwards withdrawn, and the streeta 
chiefly manned by the inhabitants armed 
with staves. The killed and maimed ore 
said to amount to the number of 400 or 
500. The loss of property is estimated 
at not less than halt a million of money. 
A court-martial has been held at Bristol, 
to enquire into the conduct of Colonel 
Brereton, who, it is stated by the magis- 
trates, neglect^ to act according to their 
instructions. 

At Coventry and Worcester, also, se- 
rious riots took place. 

We regret to say that incendiarism is 
increasing to an alarming extent through- 
out the country. Many of the povinctal 
papers contain accounts of frichcful out- 
rages of that description. Much yalii- 
able . property has been destroyed. 

The following may be enumerated es a 
few of the symptoms of ** reaction,” for 
which, according to the anti-reformers, the 
radicals, that is, nearly Ibc whole popular 
tion of Great Britain, must be prepansd 
on the subject of ” the Bill : ” — 

As the Marquis of Bute w:ps,.reofivit|y- 
passing through Banbury, he was ww 
nised by the mob, who ipstantly - 
charged a volley of,stpnes at tioH* 
ship’s carriage. The effigv c£ 
quis of Londonderry has oepn parqd^ 
through the streets of Sunderland on g 
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pole» and burned in the High Street 
HinidKt the groans and hisses of a nil* 
merous concourse of bpectators. At 
Sheerncbs most of the urchins who have 
been accuMtomed to carry “Guv laiix’* 
on the 5th of Noveiiil)er, substituted on 
the last occasion a luhop, appropriately 
dressed with the mitre, surplice, Ac. 
and one or two parties obtained a rich 
harvest of pence by constantly cxclaim- 
Pray remember the archbishop** 
Their Graces the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, have also been burnt in effigy. 
An individual dressed in a clergyman's 
sown read a long proclamation of a 
humorous nature, over the effigy of the 
last-mentioned dignitary, and in the 
evening “the last dying speech and 
confession of a most notorious guy 
bishop,’^ was cried all over the city. 
Several anti-reform lords recently passed 
through Carlisle, but having had a fore- 
tasteaon their route through other towns 
of the “reaction," which had taken 
place*^ respecting the “Bill," the noble 
personagM took the precaution of alighu 
log from their carriages at the outskirts 
ot the town, walked through it tneogr., 
and then awaited tho arrival of their 
equipages at a respectable distance from 
the city. This, on a rainy day, be it 
observed, must have been a pleasing task. 

A number of workmen have been em- 
ployed by order of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland in fixing outer shutters to 
the windows in front of bis Grace’s 
mansion in the Strand. The mobility 
will thus for the future be effectually 
prevented from “ milling the glaze " of 
Nohhumberland House. 

During the past month considerable 
eicitement lias been occasioned by an 
alleged case of “ Burking," said to have 
taken place on the person of a poor 
Italian boy, named Osrio Ferrari. The 
daily papers arc filled with nunute details 
reqiecl^; this atrodous crima I'he sus- 
pected individuals underwent several ex- 
anunations at Dow Street Police Office, 
and have been fully committed to New- 
gaie'for trial. 

The reports from Sunderland, with re- 
gard' t6 toe Choleni Cases, will scarcely foil 
-rediiee at least one injurious result: 
e vagpenefs and the absence of all de- 
..fluiift'iiacessanly excite alann, and 
predisposition to the die> 
stated, that tl|p ordinary 


English Cholera has heretofore been ex- 
tremely prevalent in that town. The 
most rational opmion appears to be, that 
the danger is greatly exaggerated. In. 
countries hitherto visited by the malady, 
it does not appear that a large proportion * 
of the population has been attack^ We 
must, in the present instance, admit 
the truth of the French proverb— A 
guefque chose maiheur est bon. Two days 
after the Sunderland Cases had .been 
made public, men were busily employed 
in clearing the drains in the vicinity of 
London. It cannot be too frequently 
urged, that if there is one preventive 
measure which, more powerfully than 
another, can avail to bar out the common 
enemy, that saving measure is cleanliness. 

Dr. Brown appears to think that the 
malignant form under which this terrific 
malimy has lately apjieared, is the English 
modification of the pestilence by which 
Europe and Asia have been ravaged. 

The Moniieur and other French pa- 
pers highly recommend the use of “ Gir- 
dles of Health," as preservatives against 
the cholera. The Baron Larrey, in his 
report to the Polish committee, also 
speaks of the invention in strone terms 
of recommendation. The girdles arc 
lined with fianncl, which can be changed 
at pleasure, and are fastened to the waist 
by means of buckles or straps. I'bey 
should be worn constantly next to the skin, 
and so fixed as not to interfere with the 
comfort or motions of the wearer. They 
may be fastened either iq front or behind, 
ns the extremities onghSo meet. Great 
Ccire should be taken bmre leaving them 
off; previously to so doing, it would, 
perhaps, be odvisablo to consult a medi- 
cal man. 

An Italian professor, named UccelH, 
who has practised the hiding art in Rus- 
sia and the Crimea, has published a letter 
in Florence, stating, that by h» peculiar 
application of the vapour bath, he ba^ 
on an average, cured ninetvtwo cholera 
patients out of a hundred. The Professor 
gravely adds, that the principal danger to 
be dreaded from the general adoptmn of 
his system is, that patiently while under 
the operation of his bath, map die offdeth 
swell It is but just to add, that the 
officers of the Russian navy are, in gene« 
ral, warm paitisans of the professor and 
his mode of cure. 

Parliament has been prorogued until 
the 6th of December. 
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A Milliner at a French Farh- 
nousE. — fiertin had brought home a 
workwoman from Rheima, to make the 
dresses for Adolphinc; but the presence 
of such a fine lady as Mademoiselle L^n- 
ide, for so this important personage was 
called, contributed not a little to intimi- 
date and disconcert his good Marie, for 
Mademoiselle had by no means accompa- 
nied the honest farmer witli a good grace, 
notwithstanding that he had promised to 
pay all and even more than herdcinancb. 
The modisic evidently regarded Madame 
Bertin with an air little short of mockery. 


Bertin with an air little short of mockery, 
although the good fanner’s wife made 
her a low reverence every time she ad- 
dressed her. 

^ We cannot take Mademoiselle home 
to-night,” said Bertin to his wile, " the 
pony will be too much tired ; she must 
stay here till she has finished her work.” 

"Ah!” cried Mademoiselle Leonide, 
who stood at the looking-glass, adjusting 
her curls, "that will listen my move- 
ments ; I must work with great expedi- 
tion to escape from this desert.” 

Meantime Madame Bertin surveyed 
her inmate with as much curiosity as if 
she had been the inhabitant of another 
plrnet, and thus 8olilo(|ui8ed : — " This 
Ma;lemoiselle Leonide is not pretty, to 
be mre; but she is very well made. 
What a high comb she has I what enor- 
mous ideeves I what a small waist ! what 
a short petticoat! what a smart silk apron, 
but that is very sNbrt, too ! and then her 
long gold earrings — and yet she is only 
a workwoman! Well, to be sure, she 
must earn a deal of moneW” ^ 

After dinner, Madame Bertin with as- 
tonishment watched the process of cutting 
out' and fitting, which was carried on with 
almost magical celerity, l^csently she 
became a little more familiar, and ven- 
tured to question Mademoiselle on the 
subject of her pretty bonnet, her gown, 
her apron, and the rest of her finery ; but 
Mademoiselle Ldonide seldom conde- 
scended to reply in any other phrase than 
that so oracular firoin the lips of aFrench- 
woman — " deti la mode** In fact, the 
handmaiden of fashion was too much ab-' 
soibed in her own important ^ections, to 
waste words on so unsophuticated a mor^ 
tal as Madame Berrin. 

" This Bertin,” thought she, " paya wdL 

VOL. IV. 


1 shall now liavc money enough to buy a 
pretty shawl, and flowers for a charming 
cim. I shall dance at the Trianon, where 
all my friends will be as jealous as furies. 
What happiness! I have a pretty little 
foot. I shall buy new prunella shoes. I 
shall new plait my gown, to mve ray figure 
a more graceful toumure, O, how many 
concmests I shall make on Sunday I ” — 
IjO Monit^ttc de Saini IJS^ ou la Feme 
Chan^tenoise, 

Fighting in Balloons. — During the 
first French Revolution, men’s minds 
seemed elevated on stilts. As an instance 
of the theatrical and pragmatical mode 
in which all matters were conducted, we 
give the following anecdote : — Two men 
of science, who had quarrelled respecUng 
the favours of an opera dancer, resolved 
on deciding their pretensions by single 
combat. To fight a duel in the common 
way would have been attended with little 
ddtlt: the rivals, therefore, agreed to^fight 
in balloons. Each, BCCom|ianied by nis 
second, ascended his aarial car, and 
mounted into the fields of space, armed 
with blunderbusses, as pistols would have 
been but inefficient weapons. When both 
parties were elevated to the height of 
000}'ard8, the challenger fired ineflbe- 
tually ; upon which the fire was returned 
by the challenged. The ball missed the 
mark, but pierced the balloon : a conse- 
cmence which had been foreseen by nd* 
tner of the valiant champions. The next 
instant, the rent balloon descended so 
rapidly, that the challenger and his friend 
were dashed to pieces on a hous&tpp. 
The victorious advcrsaiy immediatdy 
mounted aloft in grand style : and after 
many triumphant evolutions in the air, 
descended in safety with his second, about 
seven leagues from the spot of ascondob. 

A PoruLAB Monaecb.— During the 
last celebration of the July revolution, as 
the king (Louis-Philippe) was leaving the 
Paothton, in the Rue de Vaugirard, on 
unwashed artisan in his shirt sleeve^ with 
a paper cap on his head, and holding ib 


one hand a bottle of cocoa, and in * the 
other a crockery cup, without salver or 
saucer, bustled up to the soverdgn, and, 
having filled the cup, presented it for hh 
Majesty’s refreshment. Thebevermww' 
acceptra, and apparently drunk with ' 
treme pleasure, to the infinite ddiglu tt 
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the populace. The Due d’Orleans dis- 
played still greater tact: he seized the 
bottle, and raising it to his head, without 
any ceremony drank a hearty draught, 
which he seemed greatly to relish. Tlie 
ex-emperor, Don Pedro) who was at the 
king’s side, although likewise a man of 
the people, contemplated this scene with 
astonishment depicted in his counte- 
nance. 

At the windows of the Palais Royal 
were seen the imiiccsscs, in widows* 
mourning, with long black crajpe veils, 
cambric weepers, and white handker- 
chiefs at their faces. Not satisfied with 
their numerous theatres, our volatile 
neighbours love to make life itself a grand 
theatrical representation, in which they 
dress, act, and 9|)eak with melo-dramatie 
effect. 

A Present fob a Turk. — When the 
famous Sidi Mahmoud took leave of M. 
Sosthtne de Larochefoucault, who, under 
die government of Charles the Tenth, 
msided over the fine arts, the learned 
Tur|^ entered into a long eulogium on the 
public museums, works of art, and thcap 
tres. If among these objects,** court- 
eously observed the minister, ** the pos- 
session of any thing in particular would 
give you pleasure, 1 will use nil my in- 
terest to obtain it for you.** — •• You arc 
veiy obliging,” replied Sidi Mahmoud; 
** 1 will thank you to give me Mademoi- 
selle Leontine Fay, as I should like to 
take her home with me.*’ 

SuPFBEssiON or Nuisances.—” What 
do you wish to ask of the legislature ?** 
demanded M. de Cloigny of an old pea- 
sant, deputed to lay before government 
some grievances of his bailiwick. ” The 
suppresdon of pigeons, rabbits, and 
monks.” — ” You nave classed the oflend- 
ing parties rather oddly.** — ” Not at all. 
Monsieur; they all damage the crops. 
The first devour our peas, the second our 
herbo^ and the third whole sheaves of 
com.” 

Antiquity of the Stkeets of Lon- 
don.— Aldermanbury, or Aldermanbo- 
rough. In the ancient street of this name, 
the citizens of the Saxon times had their 
Guildhall ; and near it stood a royal pa- 
lace built ^ Ring Athelston, pronounced 
Adfllstan. The bulldingi since erected on 
the dteof the royal alme, are now called 
Addle Street ; but its ancient name was 
Xing Add Stmt. The names of most of 
■tlie ctmts in -the heart of the city are 


the remnants of the most remote anti- 
quity, which survive when tower, wall, and 
palace have vanished from the feceof the 
earth : witness Tower Royal, the Barbi- 
'can, Watling Street, Castle Baynard, fiCc’. 

The Pig-faced Lady. — Like the 
talc of the Wandering Jew, this story 
fades and revives about once every cen- 
tury. There are people in the world who 
believe in the reality of both. In 1640 
rumours respecting the existence of the 
pig-faced lady were universally prevalent, 
and the popular curiosity was fed with 
the publication of a quarto pamphlet, en- 
titled ” The Hog-raced Gentlewoman, 
called Mrs. Tannakin Skinker, who was 
born at Wickham, a neuter townc between 
the Emperor and the Hollander, situate 
on the Rhine, and who can never recover 
her true shape till she be married. Also 
relating the cause how her mother came 
bewitched. With a wood-cut of the lady 
and her suitor.’ ’ A copy of this pamphlet 
was sold in 1816 for seven guineas. 

An unaccountable Removal. — Be- 
tween Sutton and Hereford there was a 
piece of common land called the Wergin, 
on which had been, from time immemo- 
rialj two immense stones, one standing 
upright, and the other laid athwart. They 
had for many apes been considered marks 
to point out the property both of land 
and water. One summer’s night, in 1652, 
they moved from their places upwards of 
three hundred paces. None could tdl 
how this was efiected. It was attributed 
to infernal agency, as there was great tur- 
moil, and a long day’s labour with nine 
yoke of oxen, to briii|; them into their 
places again. 

Hacknky Coaches. — These ere not 
called after the village of Hackn^, as 
generally supposed, but from the French 
word haquenie^ a common road horse. 

The Oeigin of Whist. — The game 
of whist was taken from a veiy old game 
called Trump. This game was after- 
wards altered, and called Ruff; and being 
further improved, settled into our modem 
Whist. The term ruff is still used at 
this game. ^ 

DiscovsBiEs. — A Parisian chemist an- 
nounces, that he has made a singular 
discovery of a preparation that will 
entirely obliterate aH stains and maria 
with which some persons are disfigured 
from their births. Slight as this mis- 
. fortune seems, when compared with the 
vast catalogue of more painful afflictions 
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that often fall to the lot of humaniijr, yet 
individuals who have frightliil stains over 
their faces, as that of port wine, &c., have 
in reality as much of trial as tlieir philo- 
sophy can well bear: they will, therefore, 
be ftlad to hear that a remedy has been 
discovered for an ill which seems only 
^kin-deep. We are always happy to give 


publicity to any new dihcovery that pro- 
mises to be of general service, particularly 
to that gentler part of the creation to 
whom our labours are devoted. The dis- 
coverer of this grand secret states, that 
it was found out by a singular accident ; 
and, moreover, professes the no cure no 
pa} ” system. 


^^aa*tag(0, and SDratfi0» 


Birtus — Sans* 

On Oct. 26. In York Terrace, the lady of 
Adam Duff, £^. — Oct. 26. Mrs. Chartes 
Fagliatie, of Leicester Square* — Oct. 29. In 
Devon:»hire Place, the lady of Money IFigram, 
Esq. — Oct. 29. At tlie Grove, Tooting, the 
lady of Rees Young Thomas, Estp — Nov. 1 . 
At 26. Connaught Square, the lion. Mrs. 
Stafford, — Oct 28. In George Street, De- 
vunpurt, the lady of Captain Cole, of the 85th 
King's Light Infantry, — Nov. 8. Prema- 
turely, in Tavistock &|uare, Mrs. IfQliam 
Stretfieid. — Oct. 17. ‘fhe Countess Rossi, 
late Modcmoibellc Sonlag. — Nov. 14. In 
Palace Yard, Westminster, the lady of i?. 1Y* 
RlvnJt, £sq. of Enhain llouse, Hants. 

At Brunswick Square, Brighton, the lady of 
Fredetitk Pibb, £^. of twin sons.— Nov. 16. 
At the Grove, llighgate, Mrs. fr. 7'. Abud. 

— Nov. 11. llic Iwy of tY. H, Hooper, £mi. 
o'* Deyuiihliire Place. - Nov. 1 1. In HainiU 
to ! Place, tlie lady of John Labouchere, Esq. 

— Nov. 22. Ill Weymouth Street, tlie lady 
of Robert T* Glynn, Esq. 

Births — Daughters, 

On Oct. 29. Tlie lady of Charles JiUchoff, 
Esq. of Torrington Scpiaro. — Oct. 29. in 
Tavistock Square, the lady of Thos, PhiUpotts, 
Esq. — Oct 30. In Portinan Square, at the 
residence of the father, the lady of Captain 
C, Buikdey, of the 2d Life Guards. — Nov. 
S. The lady of Samuel Girldlestone, jiin. Esq. 

— Nov. 15. At Streadiain, Mrs, Coster, — 
Nov. 17. In Grosvenor Square, Lady Harriet 
Stapleian*^ 'Soy. 16. At Beckenham Place, 
the wife of Lancelat Holland, Esq. — Nov. 
7. At Hampstead, the lady of Dr. Prohyn* 

— Nov. 13. In Grosvenor Square, the lady 
of H. Bainbrid^. — Nov. 20. The Taidy 
Emma Partman. — Nov. 23. At Hatfield, 
Herts, the wife of the Rev. Bei^min Peile, 

— Nov. 24. At Islington, Mrs. Bciert 
Oldershaw, 

Marriaoks. 

On Nov. 24. At St John’s, Margate, 
George Gwwhg, Esq. of Friendsbuiy, Kent, 


to Sarah Tuurnay, willow of tliu late Sir 
7*honins Stainest K.C.B. of Daiitde-Lion, in 
tlio same iHinnty. — Oct. 27. At Lewisham, 
Mr. jp*. Ferguson Carnrous, of Grove Lane, 
Caniber\%‘eU, to Mary, eldest daijgliter of 
George Oliver, Esq. of Blackliealh Hill, — 
Oct 26. At Hastings, WiUiam ilettson, 
Es^. of Wobtiin Place, Russell Stpiare, to 
Miss Sidney, of Hostings. — Oct 29. At 
Ramsgate, WUliam Frederick Gostting, Esq. 
of Sussex Place, Regent's Park, to Annie 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Major John Jfenry 
Campbell, of liumsgate. — Oct. 27. Mr. 
James Harrtsots, jun. of Pentonville, to LVisa, 
youngest daughter of Mr. James Girting, of 
Little Bentley Lodge, Essex. — Oct 29. By 
special licence, at Chillinglee Park, the scat 
of tlie Earl of WinJteHon, fYilSam IJnton, 
Esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, to Julia 
Adelina, only daughter of tlie Rev. T. E, 
Swellenham, Rector of Swettenham, and niece 
to the Countess of mnierton. — Oct. 29. At 
St. Philip's Church, Liveriiool, Henry Roscoe, 
Esq. of tlie Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, 
to Maria, second daughter of Thos. Fletcher, 
Esq. of Livenioul.— Nov. 15. WUlrnm Henry 
Newton, Esq. of Connaught Square, to Helen 
Anna, youngest daughter of James Taylar, 
Esf|. of Wiiii|K>le Street — At Psddingum 
Church, by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Edward WiUkan Tra/brd, Eisq. ion of the 
late Sigismond Trtfford Southwell, Esq. of 
Wrexham Hall, Norfolk, to Louisa, dmightor 
of Thomas Thistlelhwayte, Esq. of ^uihwidt 
Fhrk, Hampshire. — Nov. 17. At St Cle- 
uiunt Danes, S. W. Durrani, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of tlie late JhAn Coeweli, Esq. 
of Chvlton Kings, Cheltenham.- Nov. 15. 
Captain Charles Ogle Streatfidd, Royal Eti- 
ginctera, to Xaie EUsab^h, eldest itin i ght fr of 
the Rev. John SatOe Oge, of Kirkl^, Pre- 
bendary of Durham. — Nov. 5. JoAit, eldest 
Bcm of Jama P. Murphy, Esq. to JMnes, 
second daughter of Mr. Alderman Seales. 
— Nov. 19. Francis Wbrdey, Esq. gf tfie 
Irie of Wight^ to Margaret Fiances, dao^ter 
of the Rev. Georgp Henry Storie, id Thmiit 
A D 2 
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lAtton, Surrey. — Hov. 17. At St. George’e, 
Hanover Squaret Lieutenant IT. T. Gr^k, 
N. R.f to Louim Caiherine, daughter of die 
late John GryjUlh of Aigyll Street. 
Nov. 22. At St. George's, Hanover Square, 
Benjamin Traeert, Esq. of Bruton Street, 
Berkeley Square, to Jfnry PouIeU, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Sl€Vfnt% of 
Discove House, Someivetahire. — Nov. 23. 
Daniel Dietonf Esq. of Wellington Road, 
Regent's Fterk, to Mrs. Margattl Jtotir, of 
Dorset Square. •— Nov. 21. At the Chapel 
of the Embassy in Fhris, by* die Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, James JF*. Palmer^ 
Esq. of Golden Square, Surgeon, to Isabdlot 
youngest daughter of John Gunning, Esq. 
Impectoiv General of Hospitals. 

Dcatus. 

On Nov. 25. At Mile End, John Charrinff^ 
ton. Esq. aged .31. — At his bouse in Wim- 
pole Street, Harry Tonnereau, Esq. aged 84. 

— Nov. 24. At his Prebcndal House, at 
Winchester, the VLev.BUhard Cockbtim, B. D. 

Nov. 23. At Richmond, j4nn, the relict 
of John Berthon, Esq. formerly of Liston. 

— Nov. 22. At Great Marlow, Bucks, Mrs. 

May ( aged 91. — Oct. Q6, Edward 
Palmer, Esq. of Clapliam, aged 61. — Oct. 
26. At the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. IT. B. Chaiapneys, London Street, 
Fitsroy Square, Lady idary Wiltiams, relict 
of the late Sir Daniel of Stamford 

Hill. Oct. 28. Frederick Calx, Esq. of 
SO. Russell Square. —• Oct. 31. At his house 
in Regent Square, Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
aged 70. — Nov. 1. After a few hours' illness^ 
Mary, wife of Captain John Fordyce Mapbs, 
R.N. C.B. of Kilbum Prioiy, Edgeware 
Road, aged 61. --At his house in Montagu 
Square, iKilliam Wittis, Esq. late of Lomb^ 
Street, aged 66. — Nov. 5. At Abingdon 
Hall, Cambridgeshire, Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. E. Graham Foster young- 

est daughter of Mr. Tames, of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. — Nov. 8. At her house in Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, jinn, relict of the 
late Ih^Ham John Beeves, Esq. aged 67. — 
Nov. 13. At Streatham, Mrs. Powell, aged 
92. — Nov. 16. hfatilda, the youngest child 
of J. H Booth, Esq. of LauMowne Place, 
aged 2 years, 5 monilis. — Nov. 18. Francis 
Janet infant daughter of J. Z. Dampier, Esq, 
of Montagu Place. — Nov. 17. At Brighton, 
Genianai Count Miehdll Woranwsw, — Nov. 
14. Catherine Jane, daughter of WUUane snA 
Jane Emmeti, of Grafton Street, Fitsroy 


[Xmfy's Mag, 

Square, aged 27. — Nov. 7. At Antwerpi of 
Bpoplesy, aged 56, Abraham EBerman, Esq. 
K.O.H., His Britannic Majesty’s Ctmsul- 
General for the Kingdom of Hanover, and 
Counsel for the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and Agent for Lloyd's.— 
Nov. 7. In Clifford Stmt, Liett1enant-Co- 
lonel B, Rochjbrl, of Breltwell House, late 
His Majesty's Consul-General at East Mes- 
land. — Oct 28. At Barcelona, after a few 
dajJ illness, Thomas Caadey, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. — Nov. 20. At bis house in 
Gloucester Terrace, Regent's Park, John 
TylAan Pares, Esq. — Nov. 21. In Portman 
Square, Louisa, wife of Captain Charles 
Buiheley, of tlie 2d Regiment of Life Guards. 

— Nov. 22. Laura, wife of Charles Deacon, 
Esq. of Wcymoutli Street, Portland I’laceb 

— At his seat, Lesllingstone Castle, Kent, 

Sir Thomas D^, Bart, aged 68. —Nov. 21. 
Bichard Moorby, Esq. of Sf acclcsfield Street, 
Soho, aged 84. — At his residence, at Hare 
Hatch, Berks, in the 74th year of his age. 
Sir George Sowley Holroyd, Knight, late one 
of the Judges of His M^esty's Court of 
King's Bench. — Nov. 19. At his residence 
at l^rnliam Green, Sir John Unhorn, Knt. 
of Ringwood House, In the Isle of Wight, 
aged 89. — Nov. 21. Selina, second daughter 
of Dr. Bompas of Fish Ponds, near Bristol, 
aged 16. — Nov. 22. At the house of the 
Rev. Bobert Gream, 'Spring Grove Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey, JNingsby James, eldest son 
of SRngsby Dunctmbe, of I^angford 

House, Nottingham, aged 14.— Oct. 14. 
Elisabeth, wife of Menu LievesXey, of Mus- 
wcll Hill, Esq. — Oct. 1 4. At Tavistock 
Place, Margaret, relict of Henry MUton, 
Esq. late of Enfield, aged 63. — Oct. IS. 
At the Vicarage, Windsor, Catherine, relict 
of the late Rev. Isaac Gosset, D.D. aged 84. 

— Oct. 9. Suddenly Mary Anne, wife of 
Danid Gosset, Esq. of Leicester. — Oct. 14. 
At Underhill, Barnet, Eeane FUageraUi, Esq. 
a Bencher of the Inner Temple, ag^ 84. 
—Oct. 14. Suddenly, WUUam Thomas Harvey, 
Esq. of Ilillden House, near Tbnbridge^ 
aged 70. — Oct. 4. At Kenilworth, sSsa 
Mary, daughter of tlie lion. C. 8, C&tiwd, 

— Oct. 13. Mrs. White, relict of the late 
Henry White, Esq. of Lansdowne Crescent 
Rath.— May 28. On his passage from Indie, 
Lieutenant-Colonel WilUam Wilson, of the 
Slst Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, 
aged 47. — Nov. 4. At Soutbwold, greatly 
regretted by his family and friends, Bobert 
Wales, Esq. 
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Hymns for Children, by the Rev. W. Fletcher. Hailes. 

Stories for Children. Longman. 

EngUdi School of Pointing, Parts XX. and XXI. Tilt. 

Divines, No. XV. ; Taylor, III. Valpy. 

Observations on Distortions of the Spine, by Lionel Beale, Esq. Wilson. 
Gerald Fitsgcrsld, 5 Vols. Newman. 

** I’m the Merry Little Drummer.'* Lee. 

Bemays’ Key to German Exercises. Treuttcl and Wiirtx. 

As desired, W. P. T. and G. 

Family and Parocliial Sermons, by the Rev. W. Shepherd 8. Maunder. 
Sonetto to Paganini. Aug. 20th., 


We arc much annoyed at finding our excluane proi)CTty, and with which we have naver 
parted, vis. a design for a new street from Waterloo Bridge to the British Museum, which 
we published in the Lady’s Magasine of last year, actually made uu of by another 
publication, uithout our knowledge. We are satisfied the plate is our own : the design from 
w^dich we took it was also origiiud. For the present we content ourselves with saying that 
'Ae plate was delivered, with other property connected vrith the work, into the esjKcial 
cust^y of Mr. George Glcnny of No. 5. Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, well known 
as the Secretary of the Royal Union Pennon Fund, ^c. ftc. &c., which receives money to 
grant annuities, &c. &c. Ac. As we have not had any explanation from the proprietors, 
or from Mr. Sams the publisher, in wliat manner the plate in question came into their 
possession, we must presume the plate has been stolen from the house of the Institution iii 
which Mr. Glcnny resides, and where last week a member of the committee had occasion 
to see him. 

Aware of the circumstances alluded to, the Proprietors of the’ work must be more 
circumspect in future widi whom they have dealings. If they could thus ignorantly get 
hold of our contributors, our matter, and our platesy why then to be sure they might be dan- 
gerous rivals. But an Editor ought to have his eyes about him, and be something mon* 
than a novice, to enable him to gum against such frauds. Not long ago we had one of the 
plates of the annually which waa published years bock, offered to us perhaps in a similar 
manner as a new plate, though yjer/iaju honestly come by ; and but for • spirit of forbear- 
ance, on our parts po^onable, wo would have prevented the oflknder from playing such 
tricks in future. 

When we have the opportunity of seeing Mr. George Glenny, we will enquire to whom 
he intrusts the key when he is ahsentf and in tlie mean time we beg the new police to keep 
a sharp look out upon persons frequenting tlie premises. 

Britannia’s Wreath,” published in our last Number, was 'by mistake attributed to 
Miss Agnes Stridtlond. 

Communications have been received from I. J. and W. H ^h. 

The translation Bom Schiller is intended for early insehion. 

A communication for £. L — r is left at our Publisher’s, 1 12. Fetter Lane ; as also an 
answfSr io G. B. relative to the drawing. 

Our correspondents will be pleased in future to direct all letters, &c. to 112. Fetter Lane. 








